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PREFACE 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration was held, on the invitation of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, at the Lake 
Mohonk House, Ulster County, N. Y., June 1, 2 and 3, 1904, and was attended 
by nearly three hundred persons. There were six sessions of the Conference. 
This Report contains the stenographic account of the proceedings, which con- 
sisted of addresses and discussions on the progress of arbitration, the work of the 
Hague Court, the special treaties of arbitration concluded the past year, the 
relations of commerce and industry to peace, the best methods of promoting 
public opinion in favor or arbitration, and kindred topics. 

One copy of this Report is sent to each member of the Conference. If other 


copies are desired, application should be made to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Conference. 
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of settling disputes, and greed and selfishness give place to love and harmony.” 


[ Applause. | 


I suppose you are all aware that we take it upon ourselves to name 
the presiding officer of the Conference. We have been especially 
fortunate in securing as President of this year’s Conference a man of 
national reputation, who has had perhaps as much experience as any 
one in the country in arbitration matters. I know you will approve 
of our action when I tell you that we have selected Judge George 
Gray of Delaware. [Applause. ] 


Mr. Smiley also read the names of those selected as a Business 
Committee to arrange programs, etc., for the different sessions of 
the Conference. 


Judge Gray took the chair and recognized Chief Justice Stiness of 
Rhode Island, Chairman of the Business Committee, who said : 


The Business Committee held a session last Saheparags and appointed 
the following officers of the Conference. 


(For the list of officers, see page 2.) 


The Treasurer, Alexander C. Wood, read his ‘report of receipts 
and expenditures during the past year. The report, which had been 
properly audited, was approved. ‘The Treasurer called attention to 
the fact that Mr. Smiley bore the expense of entertaining the Con- 
ference and of providing the Permanent Secretary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, 
and asked for contributions to the amount of $2,000, chiefly for the 
printing and distribution of copies of the report of the present 
Conference. 

Judge Stiness announced that the Business Committee had ruled 
that papers read before the Conference should be limited to twenty 
minutes in length; those requested to speak would be limited to ten 
minutes, and volunteer speakers in the general discussion would be 
allowed five minutes, so as to give every one who wished a chance to 
speak. 


Mr. SmiLey: You all take great interest, I have no doubt, in the 
war now going on between Russia and Japan. It is thought best 
not to have any partisan allusion to that war in our meetings. We 
want to keep up a good feeling with Russia and Japan and China, 
and every other nation in the world. We want whatever goes out 
from this Conference to show that we have no enmity against any 
nation. [Applause.] 


The program of the morning was then taken up, and consisted 
of an Opening Address by the Hon. George Gray, President; a 
paper by Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., “The Year’s Progress 
in Arbitration;” an address by Dr. Hale on “Stick to your 
Business ;” an address by Thomas Nelson Page of Washington on 
the work of the Second International Arbitration Conference held 
in Washington, January 12, 1904; an address by Dr. Henry M. 
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Leipziger of New York on “‘The Creation of Public Opinion for 
Peace ;” and short speeches on the general subject under discussion 
by Judge Stiness, Hon. Henry E. Cobb of Newton, Mass., Hon. 
Robert Baker of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Hayne Davis of New York, 
Col. Homer B. Sprague of Newton, Mass., Hon. Horatio King of 
New York, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, and Dr. Wm. A. Mowry 
of Hyde Park, Mass. Dr. Hale also spoke again briefly, quoting 
from Frederick W. Holls’ work on “The Peace Conference at The 
Hague.” 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE HON. GEORGE GRAY, 
PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Smiley, Members of the Conference: I esteem it a great honor 
to have been asked to preside over this distinguished assemblage. 
It is a privilege, as well as an honor, to participate in this tenth 
annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 

It was a noble effort of a few noble men nine years ago to lead 
the public opinion of the country in the direction of international 
arbitration. It is true, they represented the advanced thought of our 
time, but advanced thought meets with many discouragements. 
Statesmanship was indifferent, and practical politics hostile. Good 
people, the world over, listened to the dreams of the dreamers, but 
they thought they knew better than to expect that those dreams 
should ever be realities. They did not see, or did not recognize, the 
spiritual ferment which was everywhere stirring the minds and hearts 
of men; and so to-day we are following, rather than leading, public 
opinion toward the goal of peaceful arbitration of international differ- 
ences, and to a realizing sense of the waste and folly of international 
war. 

There has been a certain fullness of time that has made itself 
manifest before any of the great forward movements in the world’s 
history have taken place, and that fullness of time seems now to have 
arrived for such a forward movement in the great cause we have at 
heart. There has been a long preparation for such a consummation. 
The peoples of the world are being drawn closer together by the 
wonderful achievements of science and art. The estranging seas no 
longer separate but unite the people of the Old World and the New, 
and a solidarity of material interests has produced something like a 
solidarity of thought and feeling. The belief that what was hurtful 
or injurious to the prosperity and well-being of one country might be 
helpful and beneficial to another is not so prevalent as it once was. 
We no longer consider the advance of alien.peoples in wealth and 
prosperity as a menace to our own. We are more prone now than 
formerly to recognize such advance as an increment to the world’s 
wealth, in which all, sooner or later, must have some share, however 
small; that, as the waters of a great lake cannot be drawn from or 
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depleted at its most remote corner without sensibly affecting the 
general level of the great body of its waters, so the material waste 
and destruction and moral deterioration of a war between nations, 
however remote, must to some extent injuriously affect the civilized 
world. The economic waste, consequent upon the maintenance of 
the great and increasing military and naval establishments of the 
world, is beginning to make its due impression upon the enlightened 
conscience and intelligence of increasing numbers in all countries. 
Altruism is no longer to be banished from national policies and 
national conduct, and there is growing recognition of the truth that 
the obligations of the moral law are imposed upon nations as well 
as upon individuals. Public opinion is no longer fenced in by 
national boundaries. It has overleaped them all, and now an inter- 
national public opinion is making itself felt from one corner of 
Christendom to the other, and, through the instrumentality of a free 
press, forecasts and controls the conduct and policies of kings and 
cabinets. 

It may be said, and perhaps truly, that these are tendencies, and 
not accomplished results ; but they are tendencies that fill our hearts 
with hope and encouragement. The progress of civilization has been 
aslowone. Inveterate prejudices die hard. There has been an ebb 
and flow, a receding as well as an advancing tide; but, on the whole, 
we recognize the steady gain of man. Weare ourselves carried along 
with the tendencies of the time in which we live. We must recog. 
nize the opportunity and obey the call that has sounded in our ears 
of a power higher than ours. We are not to be discouraged by un- 
toward conditions. ‘The Czar of Russia, who suggested the Hague 
Tribunal, is involved in internecine war that strains the resources of 
his empire, but the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
will remain an enduring monument to his wisdom, and shed more 
glory upon his reign than any triumph, however great, his armies 
may achieve. ‘The establishment and continued existence of the 
Permanent Court of International Arbitration will make it more diffi- 
cult in the future than it has been in the past for nations to engage 
in war. I believe that its influence will grow slowly, but steadily, 
and that each resort to its decisions will tend to form and strengthen 
the habit of looking thitherward, to settle international difficulties by 
an appeal to reason instead of an appeal to arms. 

There is good ground for thinking that the project of a treaty of 
arbitration between England and the United States is in a forward 
state of progress, and that the rejection of the Treaty of 1897 by 
the Senate will help, rather than hinder, the present movement. Its 
rejection has served to concentrate public attention upon the sub- 
ject, and in the meantime free discussion and criticism have served to 
measurably mature a favorable public opinion on both sides of the 
Atlantic. What imagination is not kindled, what heart does not 
glow, at the thought of an arbitral agreement between the two great 
English-speaking nations of the world! ‘Too powerful to be ani- 
mated by any other motive than a brave and worthy one, the moral 
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effect of their agreement in such a treaty could not fail to advance 
the cause of international arbitration to a world-wide acceptance. 

As for ourselves, we are bound by our own past. There is no 
more glorious page in our history than that which records its list of 
arbitral agreements and establishes its leadership in upright di- 
plomacy and peaceful settlement of international difficulties. That 
international law is no longer the sport of kings and a mockery of 
the hopes of humanity is largely due to the assertion of its obliga- 
tions by the statesmen of our formative period. “The parliament 
of man, the federation of the world” is emerging from the mist of 
poetry into the sunlight of the practical world. When American 
diplomacy secures an open port from China, it is not for American 
commerce alone, but for the commerce of the world. A selfish, 
sordid, aggressive, or merely a self-serving national policy will be 
more difficult to maintain in the future than it has been in the past. 
Our own national conduct must more and more conform to the en- 
lightened conscience of the country, and will more and more have 
applied to it the test of morality as well as of self-interest. What 
we would highly, that would we holily, and, in the words of an 
American President, “I mistake the American people if they favor 
the odious doctrine that there is no such thing as international mo- 
rality; that there is one law for a strong nation and another for a 
weak one; and that even by indirection a strong power may, with 
impunity, despoil a weak one of its territory.” There is growing to 
be a chivalry among nations, as there has been a chivalry among men, 
and under the protection of that sentiment the weak nations of the 
world are measurably secure from aggression or spoliation. No 
present advantage will justify national disregard of this high behest, 
or heal the wound inflicted upon the honor of a nation by the abuse 
of its power. 

Since the last meeting of this Conference a year ago, there has 
been a notable triumph in the cause of international arbitration, in the 
submission by the United States and Great Britain to an arbitral tri- 
bunal of the difficult questions arising out of the disputed Alaskan 
boundary, which had so long vexed the diplomacy and menaced the 
peace of both countries. It is hard to exaggerate the importance of 
this submission and of the judgment which ensued. ‘The question 
submitted was not only one of long standing, but involved many 
things irritating to the inhabitants of both countries. Feeling and 
passion had become excited on both sides, and the conditions which 
are generally antecedents of war were beginning to be manifest. All 
that has now passed away with the judgment of the tribunal, and, 
notwithstanding some outcry from our friends across the Canadian 
border, general acquiescence characterizes the situation. Moreover, 
the submission involved a territorial question, and it was also 
thought, by excited patriots, to touch to some extent the honor of 
the two countries; in other words, the submission covered points 
which cautious friends of arbitration have been over-careful to 
exclude from its jurisdiction. 
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The submission to the Hague Tribunal, by three of the most 
powerful nations of the world, of the question of preferential treat- 
ment in the payment of claims by the Venezuelan government, is 
another notable triumph, from which we take much encouragement 
for the future. A warlike demonstration was being made by the 
claimant nations, any one of whom could have enforced its will, with 
comparatively little trouble, against so weak a debtor nation. The 
assent given by the governments interested to the insistance of the 
United States that their claims should be submitted to arbitration, 
and their final agreement to refer a part of the controversy to the 
Hague Tribunal, has done much to strengthen the sentiment that 
supports this great international tribunal. _ 

These two arbitrations and the contention by our State Depart- 
ment for world-open ports in China are in line with the best traditions 
of American diplomacy, and reflect credit on the Administration 
which promoted them. 

I trust that Iam not too optimistic. I fully realize that there are. 
yet many difficulties to overcome, and that stout hearts and a firm 
purpose are necessary to the accomplishment, even in part, of the 
object we have in view. But we have passed through the stage 
of indifference, and contest now with those who oppose would only 
strengthen our .cause. The growing civilization of our time, the 
broader humanity and more catholic spirit that characterize the 
generation now on the stage, the diffusion of intelligence and the 
freer intercommunication of thought between the peoples of the 
world, have brought to our side the most generous impulses and 
pious aspirations of the day in which we live. We hail the oncoming 
years of the new century with high hopes and renewed faith. 


The President then introduced Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, who 
presented the following review of 


THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN ARBITRATION. 
ADDRESS OF BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


The standard by which the progress of arbitration is now to be 
measured is the Hague Court, the way in which the governments 
act toward it and the people think and talk about it. With this 
standard before us, what has the last twelvemonth to show? 

When we were here last year, the Court had dealt with and settled 
quickly and inexpensively the Pious Fund Case, and we were throw- 
ing up our hats that the august tribunal had got successfully under 
way through the stimulation of the two foremost republics of this 
half of the world. 

Since that time the Court has had before it and disposed of the 
most remarkable lawsuit, if lawsuit is the proper name for it, which 
the world has ever seen. The question at issue was whether 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, the three powers which had sent 
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out their fleets to collect by force from Venezuela some debts claimed 
to be due sundry of their citizens, should have preferential treat- 
ment over the United States, France, Mexico, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Sweden and Norway, in the payment of their claims 
from the thirty per cent. of the revenues of the two specified ports 
which had by agreement been set apart for that purpose. 

The three belligerent powers on the one side and the seven pacific 
ones on the other — five of them great powers, six of them smaller— 
appeared on an equality at the bar of the Court, represented each 
by agents and counsel as eminent as the civilized world could furnish. 
Just here lies the immense significance of this case. The decision 
has given great disappointment. The arbitrators selected for the 
determination of the controversy seem to have thought that the case 
was not before them in the large and important sense which the 
public generally supposed. Venezuela had promised, through Mr. 
Bowen, that if the blockading powers would lift the blockade, thirty 
per cent. of the revenues of two specified ports would be set aside 
for the payment.of their claims. The pacific powers had not yet 
appeared in the negotiations. So the Court treated the case as one 
of contract, and decided unanimously that the three blockading 
powers were, because of this promise, entitled to full payment from 
these specified revenues before the other powers should receive any- 
thing therefrom. Under the circumstances no other decision seems to 
have been possible. The award is likely to have considerable influ- 
ence in inducing the governments of the world to observe their con- 
tracts and promises more scrupulously than they have heretofore done. 

However narrow and disappointing the decision may seem to many, 
the fact that eleven powers, including so much of the civilized world, 
appeared at the same time before this new international court, sub- 
mitting their contention candidly to its jurisdiction and then loyally 
abiding by its decision, is an event of the first magnitude in the 
organization of justice and peace among the nations. 

The Japanese House Tax controversy, which was referred to the 
Court before the Venezuela case, has not yet been disposed of. The 
written arguments have been presented to the arbitrators, and 
the counter cases will be presented in the course of a few months. 
The decision of this case, which may be expected next winter, will 
probably settle for all time to come in international law the question 
whether foreign residents can be taxed for improvements upon land 
held under perpetual lease. : 

But the Hague Court has received still more signal support during 
the year. Great Britain and France, France and Italy, Great Britain 
and Italy, Holland and’ Denmark, Great Britain and Spain, France 
and Spain, and France and Holland have, within the last eight 
months,.concluded treaties under the terms of which they have 
pledged themselves to submit for five years certain classes of cases 
to the International Court. The treaty between Holland and Den- 
mark is without limitations. The others reserve questions of vital 
interest and national honor, whatever these may be. 
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The story of the negotiation and conclusion of these treaties reads 
like romance. The campaign which led to the signing of the first of 
them, that between France and Great Britain on the 14th of October 
last, was one of the most remarkable in the history of social progress. 
All the important Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade in 
both countries were canvassed by Dr. Thomas Barclay and others, 
until two hundred and seventy-five of them had voted resolutions in 
favor of atreaty. All the Departmental Councils of France, more 
than eighty in number, were consulted by Mr. D’Estournelles de 
Constant, leader of the Arbitration Group in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and more than three-fourths of them voted in favor of a 
treaty. Mr. Delcass¢é and Lord Lansdowne understood the meaning 
of this public mandate, and quickly concluded the treaty of October 
14, the first convention in history in which two first-class powers 
have agreed in advance to submit certain classes of disputes to an 
impartial tribunal. I do not forget, in making this statement, the 
honor which must always belong to Chile and the Argentine Repub- 
lic, not powers of the first rank, which first in the history of the 
world concluded a treaty of obligatory arbitration. After the Anglo- 
French Treaty, there followed on Christmas Day the treaty between 
France and Italy, and soon after the other five above mentioned. In 
addition to these European treaties, Bolivia and Spain have also con- 
cluded an arbitration convention without limitations. 

The movement which led to these treaties has not yet spent itself. 
France is in negotiation with a number of other governments, some 
of them in South America, for similar agreements. Within the last 
month it has become known that Norway has commenced negotia- 
tions for arbitration treaties with no less than ten governments. It 
has been known for more than three months that several of the 
powers of western Europe have approached our own government 
with proposals for treaties of arbitration similar to those already con- 
cluded in Europe. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that before 
another Mohonk Conference convenes from half a dozen to a dozen 
more arbitration treaties stipulating reference to the Hague Court 
will have been signed. 

It is in place here to say that the recent remarkable agreement 
between France and Great Britain, declared to be the greatest diplo- 
matic accomplishment of modern times, an agreement which disposes 
of, or provides for the disposal by arbitration of, all the outstanding 
differences between the two countries, is a direct fruit, not only of 
the existence of the Hague Court, but also of this movement for 
special arbitration treaties stipulating reference to the permanent 
tribunal. It has often been claimed that when arbitration becomes 
the settled and recognized method of settling disputes, there will 
probably be less and less use made of it, because diplomacy will 
then be ready to adjust all ordinary controversies by direct negotia- 
tion. In this great agreement France and Great Britain have settled 
by direct diplomatic means more differences than are likely to be re- 
ferred to the Hague Court in the next ten years. Under their recent 
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arbitration treaty most of these differences would finally have gone 
to the Hague Court, and the foreign offices concluded that it was 
just as well to take them directly in hand and dispose of them. How 
much they thought of taking the glory of it to themselves, one cannot 
say. They certainly are entitled to all they have got out of it. 

The Hague Court has recently received from Switzerland a bit of 
indirect support which may prove to be of the greatest moment. In 
completing their arbitration agreement, the Argentine Republic and 
Chile chose the King of England as their general referee. In the 
cases, however, where England might happen to be a party to the 
dispute they decided to make the Swiss Federal Council their arbi- 
trator. When asked if it would serve in this capacity, the Federal 
Council promptly responded that since the Hague Court had come 
into existence it considered its rdle as an arbitrator at an end. Swit- 
zerland has done many services to the cause of arbitration, but prob- 
ably never a greater one than this. 

Not much progress has been made towards the ratification of the 
arbitration treaties signed at the Pan-American Conference more 
than two years ago. After waiting two years, the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, just before Congress adjourned 
in April, reported favorably the treaty providing for the submission 
to the Hague Court of all questions of claims between the American 
States. Only one or two of the Central and South American Repub- 
lics seem as yet to have given any serious attention to these treaties. 

Besides these cases dealt with by the Hague Court, a number of 
differences have been during the year referred to special arbitrators 
or arbitral commissions. ‘The most important of these are: 


The boundary dispute between Ecuador and Peru. 

The boundary dispute between Colombia and Peru. 

The claims for indemnity of French citizens on the Treaty 
Shore of Newfoundland; provided for under the general 
agreement between France and Great Britain. 

The question of the boundary line at the entrance of the 
Christiania Fiord, between Sweden and Norway. 

The land question in the New Hebrides, between France 
and England; also provided for under the Anglo-French 
agreement. 

The Barotzeland frontier question, between Great Britain 
and Portugal. 

The controversy between the Turkish government and the 
Administration of the Ottoman debt. 


Within the year several cases referred to special arbitrators or 
commissions have been decided. These are: 


The ten cases of claims against Venezuela, most of which 
have been completed. These cases were really arbitra- 
tions, aS provision was made, in case of necessity, for 
umpires. 
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The interpretation of Article 10 of the Commercial Treaty 
of 1874, between Italy and Peru. 

The Tientsin Railway Siding dispute, between Russia and 
Great Britain. 

The Alaska Boundary dispute. 


This Alaska Boundary Settlement, though not strictly an arbitra- 
tion, is a great triumph of the principle of pacific adjustment. The 
immediate dissatisfaction in Canada produced by the award seems 
largely to have passed away. ‘The removal of the matter from the 
field of controversy, where it would necessarily have continued to 
produce distrust and friction, will in the nature of the case have a 
decided influence in promoting friendly relations between us and our 
northern neighbor. 

Besides the above cases, several which have been left over from 
previous years are still pending. 

The most important event that has occurred in this country during 
the year in connection with the arbitration movement was the forma- 
tion in Congress on the 13th of January last of an American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. This Union, which has been in 
existence for fifteen years, and has grown to be a powerful associa- 
tion of more than a thousand members, from the parliaments of all 
the constitutional governments of Europe, has hitherto had little 
following in the United States, only two or three members of our 
Congress having been connected with it. It was on the initiative of 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Member of Congress from Missouri, sup- 
ported by Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, ex-Member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, that the American Group was organized in January. 
The Union has accepted the invitation of the American Group to 
hold its Conference this year in St. Louis the first week in Septem- 
ber. Congress has, at the suggestion of the Group, appropriated 
fifty thousand dollars for the entertainment of the foreign delegates, 
and it is expected that the meeting in September will be one of the 
most imposing demonstrations in behalf of international arbitration 
and peace ever held. 

On the 12th of January, the day before the organization of the 
Group above alluded to, a great Conference was held in Washington 
in the interest of arbitration and especially of an arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain. This Conference was organized, under the lead 
of Hon. John W. Foster, for the past two years chairman of this 
Conference, by the National Arbitration Committee appointed by a 
similar conference held at Washington in April, 1896. This Con- 
ference brought together the most distinguished body of men — 
statesmen, diplomats, jurists, clergymen, educators, men of affairs — 
that ever met on American soil for a like purpose. The Conference 
adopted resolutions urging our government to negotiate a treaty with 
Great Britain, and other powers ready to act, providing for the sub- 
mission to the Hague Court of all controversies not capable of solu- 
tion by ordinary diplomatic agencies. Both the President and the 
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Secretary of State, to whom the resolutions were communicated, 
expressed their cordial approval of the purpose of the Conference, 
but no steps have yet been taken, so far as is known, toward the 
conclusion of such treaties, because the Senate, as a part of the 
treaty-making power, has not yet shown itself ready to move in 
the matter. A sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to whom this subject was referred, is reported to have in 
contemplation a comprehensive scheme of arbitration treaties with 
other nations going beyond anything that has yet been done; but, 
so far as I know, the details of the scheme have not yet been made 
public. 

No adequate conception can be formed of the strength of the arbi- 
tration movement during the past year without taking into account 
the work of a large and increasing number of organizations whose 
special aim is and has for a long time been the promotion of better 
relations among the nations. Foremost among these are the Peace 
Societies, of which there are now about four hundred and fifty, 
‘which have carried on a vigorous campaign through the entire year. 
The Twelfth International Peace Congress, composed of delegates 
from these societies, and others, to the number of more than five 
hundred, held at Rouen, France, in September last, advanced the 
cause of arbitration and peace in Europe to a position of public con- 
fidence and influence never known before. No less powerful was the 
influence exerted by the Interparliamentary Union Conference held 
in the early part of September at Vienna, under the auspices of the 
Austrian government, and attended by about six hundred delegates 
from the various European Parliaments. A little later the Interna- 
tional Law Association Conference, held at Antwerp, and attended by 
more than a hundred eminent jurists and publicists, devoted an entire 
day to the subject of arbitration, which it has made a part of its pro- 
gram for more than thirty years. Furthermore, national peace and 
arbitration conferences in different countries, many commercial and 
industrial associations, labor organizations, church and social clubs, 
women’s societies, like our National W.C. T. U. and the National 
Council of Women, have, during the year, been laboring in season and 
out of season for the promotion of the same great object for which we 
have met here to-day. 

It is well within bounds to say that never before has the movement 
for the general and permanent use of arbitration, through an estab- 
lished and universally recognized tribunal, been so deep and strong 
and widespread, and the hope of its early and complete triumph so 
great, as since the Conference met here last year. 


Mr. SmILEy: It may interest you to know that one of the four 
judges appointed by our government to the Hague Court is with us 
to-day, our presiding officer, Judge Gray. One of the judges on the 
panel of the Hague Court from Mexico, the Hon. J. M. Gamboa, is 
also here. 


THE Prestpent: I hold in my hand a letter which I think you 
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will hear read with pleasure, as most of you know the writer. I will 
read it in part. 


The President read the letter, omitting all references made to him- 
self. The Secretary, Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, afterwards read 
to the Conference the closing paragraph of the letter. 


BROOKFIELD FARM, BRYN Mawr, PA., 
May 28, 1904. 


My Dear Sir: As duties to others which I am not at liberty to disregard will 
prevent my attending the Conference next week, I wish to express, in this imper- 
fect way, my sense of profound obligation, as an American citizen, to Mr. Smiley 
for his generous and unselfish labors in the cause of international arbitration. 

The work he has accomplished in furtherance of that good cause during the 
last ten years cannot be exaggerated. When he called the first of these now 
historic conferences, there was little interest in the subject and little hope of 
arousing any. 

To-day the Lake Mohonk Conferences are known and honored all over the 
world, and they exert an ever-increasing influence in favor of peace and goodwill 
among the nations. These conferences offer indeed a most valuable object lesson 
of the good which can be done by a modest private citizen, if he is actuated solely 
by a desire to help his fellows, instead of harming them. 

And the present Conference meets under the most auspicious circumstances, 
not only in the attendance of the distinguished clergymen, statesmen and citizens 
who will be present, but also in the fact that one of the foremost statesmen and 
jurists of the country will preside over its deliberations with the ability, the impar- 
tiality and the dignity which characterize Mr. Justice Gray. 


Sincerely yours, 


WAYNE MACVEAGH. 
To H. C. PHILLIPs, Esq. 


The following message to the Conference from Hon. James Bryce, 
President of the Anglo-American League, etc., was received after the 
Conference closed : 


It gives me great pleasure to hear that the Mohonk Conference is about to dis- 
cuss the proposal of an Arbitration Treaty with England. Public opinion here 
would be altogether favorable to such a treaty as has been suggested; and I can, 
as chairman of the Anglo-American League, assure the Conference of the great 
satisfaction with which the League will hear of the efforts which the Conference 
proposes to make in favor of a project so beneficial to both nations. 

Faithfully yours, 
JAMES BRYCE. 


Rev. Er-vARD EVERETT HAs, D.D., who was next introduced, 
spoke as fu.lows: 


THE CREATION AND VOICING OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
ADDRESS OF DR. E. E. HALE, 


My business is to ask the Conference to stick to its business. I 
am to speak two or three minutes on the importance of our doing 
something, and of the importance of our following the lead of the 
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great leaders of mankind, that is to say, the men of affairs, who con- 
tribute a great deal more to this business than anybody else does. 
It was very striking at Washington, on the occasion of the second 
great national conference held there under the lead of our distin- 
guished President of last year, the Hon. John W. Foster, to see the 
effect produced on the spirits of people by the presence there of men 
of business, men who know how to cash a check, and such things as 
in general divinity students do not know. [Laughter.] 

I am bound to say that the great effect that conference was to 
produce was neutralized for the moment by a certain unpleasantness 
which I am not permitted to allude to now, between two nations 
which I am not permitted to name, which happened to attract the 
attention of Argus-eyed Press. At that moment the press was en- 
gaged in recounting the great horrors which had taken place in 
another part of the world; and from that moment to this you will 
find more columns devoted to a single ounce of dynamite than you 
will find, for instance, devoted to the proceedings of this Conference. 

All the same, the event to which I have just alluded and of which 
I have not yet spoken, the great events which took place in another 
part of the world, of which I will make no further mention [laughter], 
,have done a great deal to reinforce the lessons of Bloch’s sixth 
volume, which every person in this assembly ought to read. Bloch’s 
sixth volume shows us what the wars of the middle of this century 
are to be, if there are to be any wars then; shows what it will be to 
make war with another nation which can throw a shell, say twenty 
miles, so that it would be an easy thing for an advancing army to 
drop a shell through this building at a distance of twenty miles when 
we did not know, perhaps, that they were there. 

A little after the meeting of the national conference there was 
introduced into our Congress the Naval Appropriation Bill for the 
year, which appropriates more than $100,000,000 for the expenses of 
the navy, $22,000,000 of which amount was to be used in the con- 
struction of two battleships. It has cost perhaps a quarter of that 
amount to make Harvard University what it is in two centuries and 
a half. A friend of ours, Mr. Burton of Ohio, whom I am sorry not 
to see here, had the courage to oppose that appropriation. He said 
we already have the best line of battleships in the world, and he 
thought we could get along for twelve months without those two 
additional ships. It is gratifying to be able to say thaf'‘the advance 
of public opinion in this country is such that Mr. Burton gained two 
votes in support of his proposition. [Laughter.| 

I think you will agree with me that the very definite fact which 
Mr. Bloch had long ago pointed out, that, as a gentleman said to me 
just now, “a little gray painted squid of a thing which you cannot 
see across the water can put out of existence the famous line-of- 
battle ship — and alas! with her the thousand men in her,”— I think 
that that object lesson proposed to the world may be considered as 
one of the greatest elements in the advance of the world towards 
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international justice which has been made within the last twelve 
months. [Applause. | 

There is a certain sovereign whom I must not allude to, who 
called into existence the Hague Conference — I believe still that he 
is one of the great pacificators of the world. [Applause.] But I 
like to speak here of a great sovereign of whom perhaps the world 
did not expect so much, the seventh Edward of England, who has 
won for himself the title of the great Peacemaker of the world, and 
who we may hope is now harboring plans which may make peace 
between the two belligerent countries. 

I have had the pleasure and the honor of living in Washington for 
the last four or five months, and I like to say here that if Congress 
seems to be—as has been implied by our friend who has just 
spoken — a little laggard in the affairs of our negotiations, perhaps 
there may be more under the surface than is put in the front lines 
of the newspapers every day, and it may prove that a little Fabian 
delay may produce a better result than a sudden movement. After 
the severe rebuff which Mr. Olney and Lord Pauncefote received 
after one of their great endeavors, which has put their names in 
history for the next thousand years — after the rebuff which they 
received by the rejection of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty, the 
government of this people has known that it must depend upon a 
strong public opinion behind it if it means to go into anything of 
this sort. 

I do not believe that the people at large apprehend the effect of 
what are called “Sewing Circle Politics,” of what are called ‘ Go-to- 
Meeting Politics,” and so on, on the affairs of nations. But our dis- 
tinguished friend, Frederick W. Holls, to whom, as I believe, the 
world owes the three Hague Conventions, who has been called to 
higher service since we last met here, told me a little anecdote of 
what he believed to be the personal effect of public opinion. He 
was talking with one of the foremost diplomats in the world at a very 
critical moment in the Hague Conference, and he said to this diplo- 
mat, “If your Master wants to be remembered with more contempt 
than Napoleon III., he will block this Hague business, for the people 
of America mean to see this thing go through, and, as your Master 
knows, the people of America are to be the dominant power in form- 
ing the opinions of the twentieth century.”’ To which the foreign 
diplomat replied: ‘‘The people of America,— what do you know 
about the people of America? Every delegate at The Hague receives 
instructions from his Foreign Department once a fortnight; you 
receive yours. What do you know about the American people?” 
“Once a fortnight!” said Holls. ‘ Here is what I got this morning ; 
let me open my mail.” And he opened message No. 1, a telegraphic 
dispatch of thirty-one words from thirty-one Baptist ministers in a 
county that you and I never heard of in the State of Washington, 
instructing him what he was to say to the Emperor of Germany and 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of England about this treaty. 
[Laughter.] “ You have been in America, Count,” said Holls; “you 
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know what a meeting of Baptist ministers is. These poor fellows have 
met together out there in Washington, and each one of them has 
chipped in his dollar bill that that dispatch might arrive here this 
morning, and [ have it here now.” The man said, “ Might I have a 
copy of that?” “Have that,” said he, “show it to your man if you 
want to.” [Laughter.] And Holls told me that two or three such 
instances of the real public opinion of the real people of this country, 
as he® believed, determined the opinion of one at least of the greatest 
sovereigns of the world as to what was the public opinion of America. 

Now what you and I have got to do is to create and organize and 
_give voice to that public opinion. We ought to think with the 
greatest thankfulness of the work of the Associations in conducting 
the correspondence of the Commission for International Justice. I 
have found no correspondents so much interested as the State Secre- 
taries which Miss Willard created a dozen years ago. There is a com- 
mittee of the W. C. T. U. —the chairman of which committee, Mrs. 
H. J. Bailey, is present with us in this room — for the voicing and pub- 
lishing of what can be known about the arbitration business. And if 
you will permit me to say so, that is exactly what we are here for. 
And if we can organize before we go away a propaganda which, in a 
dozen of the principal cities, shall bring together the leading men, 
such men as Judge Foster himself, as Judge Gray, as Provost C. C. 
Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania, as the leaders of St. 
Louis to-day,— bring them together to have this work done,— we shall 
bear a share which we shall not be ashamed of in the politics of the 
next century. [Applause.] 


The Chairman next introduced Mr. THomas NELSON PAGE to give 
an account of the Arbitration Conference held at Washington in 
January last. 


THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON IN JANUARY LAST." 


ADDRESS OF MR. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 am here not as a speaker, 
but in a capacity which I feel to be quite as honorable,—that of mes- 
senger from Hon. John W. Foster, who has for two years been your 
presiding officer. Unfortunately, he himself was not able to attend 
the Conference this year, because his health has been very much im- 
paired this spring by recurrent attacks of the grip, and so he was 
afraid to undertake any arduous duties just now. Not that he is 
not engaged in arduous duties, for you who know him will feel per- 
fectly sure that there is no moment of his waking hours which is not 
filled with application to duty. More than any other man that I 
have ever known, he establishes the proof of the saying of the wise 
man of old, “Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall 
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stand before kings.” In season and out of season he has been work- 


ing for this great movement in which you are all interested ; and, as 
the secretary of the conference in Washington last winter, which 
sprang largely, I think, out of the conferences which have been meet- 
ing here,—for these conferences have blazed the way for other 
conferences in favor of international arbitration, — he requested me 
to come and represent that conference. 

I was expecting to give you a brief account of the work “of the 
conference in January last, but as a matter of fact everything that I 
had even thought of saying, and a great deal that I had not thought 
of saying, about the history of that conference, what had led up to 
it and what has followed it, has been so much more ably said by the 
three eminent speakers who have preceded me that I am going to 
spare you a repetition of it. 

I may say that at that conference we were greatly encouraged by 
the work that was done and by the interest that was manifested in 
the country at large when the conference was being called. The 
executive committee of the former conference had in November 
given notice that a conference would be held, and a committee was 
formed by Mr. Foster (who had on the death of Mr. Dodge suc- 
ceeded to the chairmanship) to meet in Washington on January 12. 
Meantime, correspondence was had with various organizations and 
representative citizens throughout the country, and a very large and 
influential assembly gathered in Washington. 

There were two sessions of the conference. The first session 
adopted the resolutions which have been referred to here to-day, 
the chairman of the Committee on Resolutions being your dis- 
tinguished President here this morning. ‘Those resolutions were 
transmitted to the President of the United States, to the Secretary 
of State and to Congress, and nothing appears to have been done, 
formally, at least, with them. I know some of the friends of inter- 
national arbitration have felt that because no formal action has been 
taken on these resolutions, therefore the movement had stopped. 
It seems to me that the movement has very far from stopped. 
I think it has gone on with increased impetus and force as it has 
never done before. 

As a matter of fact, I think that the most encouraging sign that 
we have had of its progress since that time has been the formation 
of the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union which has 
been referred to to-day. 

What we need more than anything else is to be able to say to the 
Congress of the United States that the people are ripe for an inter- 
national arbitration treaty between the powers of the earth. One of 
the Senators said to me when I approached him on the subject, 
‘‘When the people want an international treaty for arbitration, the 
Senate will ratify it.’ Now, I think that this movement on the part 
of members of Congress shows that they themselves recognize that 
the time is ripe for it, and I shall be greatly disappointed if an 
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international arbitration treaty does not go through at the next 
session of our national legislature. 

The Senate, which has the responsibility of passing upon the inter- 
national arbitration treaty, is right to move with more slowness and 
deliberation than the people who call upon them to act. I know that 
there are many members of that Senate who are in favor of the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, ana yet who have found themselves 
restrained from voting for it because no formulary could be adopted 
which they thought would meet all the necessary requirements and 
which might not prove disadvantageous to the very movement which 
we are advocating. They must take time; and, as we know, the 
Senate of the United States does take time. But I do not wish to 
say anything uncomplimentary of the Senate. I feel very confident 
that the Senate — in time — will adopt an arbitration treaty. Seri- 
ously, I feel that they are on the way to it now. 

I would say to you that, although it does not appear on the surface 
at all, the movement is going forward there. This Bureau, of which we 
all constitute a part, isin existence. ‘Through the public spirit of one 
of our well-known citizens, who contributes of his wealth towards the 
upbuilding of great institutions, a sufficient fund has been provided 
to defray the necessary expenses of the carrying on of this move- 
ment, and a Bureau of Information has been organized by Mr. Foster 
in Washington. Although it has seemed not feasible to push it very 
actively during the next two or three months, when we shall be 
engaged in a somewhat different propaganda in this country, we 
think it can be carried on quietly even along with the issues of the 
Presidential campaign, and as soon as that question shall be settled 
you will find that this organization will go forward actively in its 
work. | 

We hope that you will consider that you are all members of this 
organization. You will receive in due time circulars from this 
Bureau of Information, and the other steps which have been outlined 
will be taken. We hope very much that by the time Congress meets 
again the organization of the good people of America whom you 
represent here to-day will have been made so strong and the expres- 
sion of their wishes made so clear that it will be understood that the 
time is ripe for Congress to give us a proper treaty of arbitration. 
It may not be the one that we conceived of; it may not be one 
which has been presented hitherto; but I feel sure that it will be a 
proper treaty and one that will redound to the good. of the nations, 
for the principle is already in existence, and the rest of it is only a 
practical question of preparing the details. 

There is one other thing which gives me great hope. The Senate 
of the United States has had the wisdom to elect as their chaplain 
one of our most distinguished members, a man who has very much 
at heart this question of international arbitration, and I think that if 
from day to day, as he invokes the divine blessing, Dr. Hale would 
drop a little seed into the hearts of his hearers, in time we should 
have the fruit. [Applause.] 
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Dr. Henry M. Lerpzicer of New York, Supervisor of Free 
Lectures under the Board of Education, was next introduced, and 
spoke as follows: 


PROMOTING THE DAY OF PEACE THROUGH 
EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS, ESPECIALLY 
THE SCHOOLS. 


ADDRESS OF DR. HENRY M,. LEIPZIGER. 


I came here to listen: I did not expect to have the honor of 
addressing this audience so suddenly thrust upon me. It is an inspi- 
ration to stand in this rare place before this rare company to speak 
on the noblest topic that the tongue of man can touch. How to 
bring about peace among the nations; how to hasten the time when 
the sword shall be beaten into a ploughshare and the spear into a 
pruning hook — in what nobler work can man and woman engage? 

As I listened to the speeches of this morning, and as I recall the 
magnificent report of Dr. Trueblood, with its wonderful story of the 
progress that arbitration has made during the past year, it seems to 
me to prove the truth of what the German poet Boerne said, 
“Nothing is real but the ideal;”’ and that the dream of the prophet, 
to which he gave expression twenty-five centuries ago, is gradually 
becoming realized, for the ideal of America is peace and good will 
towards all men. [Applause.] 

It seems to me that we can practically hasten the day of peace 
through existing organizations. You, Mr. Chairman, in your admir- 
able opening address, uttered the thought that one way to bring 
peace among the nations was to increase the spread of intelligence 
among the people, especially among the people of the so-called civilized 
group. In Dr. Trueblood’s address he referred to the increase of ar- 
bitration among the first-class powers of the world. He used the term 
“first class” as it is undoubtedly used, say, in the ‘“ Statesman’s 
Manual,” that is, such powers as have armaments of the first class, or 
large standing armies or overflowing treasuries. It seems to me that 
two of these first-class powers — England and France — never exhib- 
ited their first-class qualities more strikingly than when they agreed 
upon the numerous plans for adjusting their differences which have 
marked their recent relationship. [Applause.] In the future it will 
not be the size of a people nor of its army that shall make it first 
class, but the character and the spirit that its people exhibit. 

How can we spread among the people an appreciation of the 
value of international arbitration, and overcome the desire for war? 
As has been. before said, by spreading among the people genuine 
intelligence of the cost of war, of the horror of war, of the cruelty of 
war, of the sinfulness of war. To teach the people the triumphs of 
peace, the glory of commerce and the victories of industry, and to 
spread this gospel of peace among the people of this country, the 
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teaching force of our land should be enlisted. They should be the 
real missionaries of peace. The state of New York has a National 
Guard of fourteen thousand men; the city of New York has in its 
public schools a force of fourteen thousand teachers. Which is the 
real National Guard? Is it the soldier or the teacher? [Applause.] 

I recall, in my early experience as a teacher in the public schools, 
in teaching the subject of American history, with what delight I 
dwelt upon the details of the War of the Revolution, the Mexican 
War and the Civil War. The campaigns of these wars form the 
chief staple for the teaching of American history, and the peaceful 
progress of our country in the realm of invention and of commerce 
and of discovery is too little touched upon. In teaching history we 
give the part that war has played in national development undue 
prominence. Some two years ago, while passing through one of the 
streets in the city of Zurich, Switzerland, I saw a most noble statue. 
It was the figure of a plain man, without any uniform, and by his 
side stood the figure of a little boy. It almost seemed to mea coun- 
terpart of the great picture of the Sistine Madonna. It was a statue 
of Heinrich Pestalozzi, an elementary school teacher. If statues are 
erected in our public squares to commemorate the great heroes who 
have helped to build the nation, and thus create a proper national 
spirit and a proper public opinion, should not the statues be the 
figures of the teachers and benefactors rather than the figures of the 
great military captains? [Applause.] 

The spreading abroad of the example of peace as widely as pos- 
sible can be furthered if all the cities of our land could adopt a plan 
similar to that of the work in which I am engaged. Contemporane- 
ously with the beginning of these Mohonk Conferences, the city of 
New York established a movement for the continuance of education 
for the masses after school age. The majority of the pupils of the 
schools of our land leave at about the age of fourteen. A great 
power of public opinion is wielded by those whose early education is 
therefore limited. Education in a democracy must be continuous. 
The school must be, as Horace Mann says, not alone a nursery of 
children, but a place for the instruction of men and women, and the 
city of New York, believing this idea, has established a system of 
adult education by lectures attended by men and women of all ages, 
at which, during the past season, gathered a total attendance of 
nearly a million and a quarter. Through this system the gospel of 
peace can be preached to all the people of the cities of our land, for 
it is they, really, who hold in the hollow of their hand the destiny of 
this mighty nation. It is public opinion, rightly moulded, which will 
bring about the ratification by our Senate of the treaty between 
England and the United States which we desire to see come into 
being. 

It may be interesting to this body to know that last year, when 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of New 
York as a municipality was celebrated, it was resolved not to have 
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as its chief feature a military parade, nor in fact to have any mili- 
tary parade at all, nor a monster banquet, but to celebrate it in a 
novel way. One hundred lectures on the growth and development 
of New York City, including reference to the main historical episodes, 
were given in the schoolhouses and in the public squares. These 
lectures were illustrated by pictures thrown upon the screen and by 
moving pictures illustrative of the municipal activities. All these 
lectures were given during what was known as New York Week, and 
the attendance was exceedingly large. In this way the example was 
given of a peaceful civic celebration. 

Through the schools, through appropriate statues, by using na- 
tional holidays as means for the spreading of the gospel of peace, 
by making the people believe in all their relations that arbitration — 
an appeal to reason— should rule, we can hasten the day when all 
the people of the world shall realize what human brotherhood really 
means. [Applause.]| 


THE PRESIDENT: The opportunity now comes for those who wish 
to say something to the Conference, and who may favor us by vol- 
unteering to give us the thoughts that have arisen in their minds 
during the progress of these exercises. The Conference is now 
ready for five minute speeches. 


Hon. JoHN H. StineEss: In order to break the ice, I would like 
to say one word with reference to a matter brought out in Dr. 
Trueblood s paper —the recent decision in the Venezuelan matter. 

Like others, at the time I was a little surprised at the decision, 
but as I have studied the matter it seems to me to have been one of 
the most formative judgments that could have been rendered. The 
. question has always been, What will come after the decree by an 
international court; what are you going to do if the nations will not 
abide by the decision? It seems to me that this judgment in the 
Venezuelan matter has shown the analogy between the procedure of 
this Court and the courts of law with which we are familiar. 

Suppose any of you have a claim against a man who refuses to 
pay; you get a judgment and take out execution, and the sheriff 
levies upon the debtor’s property. The man may be big enough to 
knock down the deputy sheriff, but he does not dare to do it because 
the power of the people is behind the officer. I see in the decision 
of the Venezuelan case a type of remedy for the collection of debts, 
by peaceful blockade or seizure of a port, as an officer would seize a 
store. The analogy between that and the ordinary suit at law is 
very suggestive. 

Of course no system has yet been adopted; this is but the begin- 
ning, but by the beginning and through the beginning we can see 
the end. It seems to me that this very judgment of the Hague 
Court in the Venezuelan matter is but the first step, showing that 
international arbitration is not only right, not only proper, but that 
it is just exactly as practicable as an ordinary suit at law. 
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Dr. Have: If no one else rises to speak, here are a few words of 
Frederick W. Holls, the author of the history of the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, which I think are worth reading here. At page 
368 he says: 


“ Under these circumstances it seems most fortunate that at the very time when 
the old order is changing, the foundation should be laid of a system which will 
encourage an even higher development along traditional diplomatic lines. To say 
that the new system will make diplomacy unnecessary is simply absurd. With 
the adoption of Magna Charta and the development of English Constitutional 
law, the rude clerics who, before King John’s time, had assisted the ruder litigants, 
were superseded by the glorious company of English jurists, whose services to the 
cause of liberty can hardly be overestimated. The change in diplomacy will be 
similar.” 


Then he goes on to say: 


“To the question, What remains to be done to insure the success of the work 
of the Peace Conference? the reply is quite obvious. Public opinion remains the 
final source of power and success in public affairs, for an institution as well as for 
an individual. To the creation of favorable public opinion every intelligent and 
patriotic man or woman in the civilized world is called to contribute his or her 
share, be it great or small. The response of the English-speaking public to this 
call has never been doubtful. But even in those Continental countries where 
dense ignorance, insipid wit, and the silliest sarcasm seemed to take the place of 
intelligent and decent discussion of the Conference and its work, there are signs 
of dawn and enlightenment. 

“Tt is most encouraging and of the highest importance that upon the whole 
Continent the governments are apparently in advance of public opinion upon the 
entire subject of the Peace Conference. The reason is not far to seek. No man 
who is fit for the position can to-day hold a place involving the direction of his 
country’s international policy without feeling an almost intolerable pressure of 
responsibility. To him every remote chance of a lightening of his burden comes 
as a promise of blessed relief. It is an historical fact that none of the obstacles to 
success which the Peace Conference had to overcome originated in the mind of 
any sovereign or high minister of state. In every case they were raised by under- 
lings without responsibility, and anxious to show superior wisdom by finding 
fault. So long as this favorable governmental attitude continues there is every 

‘reason for encouragement.” 


It seems to me that is a very important question to us in keeping 
the public opinion of the sovereign of this country — who is the 
people — alive and strong. 


THE PRESIDENT: It has long been thought a reproach of inter- 
national law that it has no sanction, and I have heard men scoffing 
at its obligations because there was attached to them nothing of 
what lawyers call “the sanction of the law.’ But, as Dr. Hale has 
just suggested, what after all lies back of all international law and 
obligations and gives them their force, more potent sometimes than 
armies or sheriffs, is the unseen power of public opinion. 

I believe in the Venezuelan award there was an attempt to make 
something like a sanction by calling upon the United States to en- 
force the award against Venezuela, and there was some objection. 
But at all events the want has been felt, and you will be glad to hear 
that phase of the question somewhat expanded and elaborated here. 
It is a very interesting subject. 
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Hon. Henry E. Cops: I have but a brief word to say. The 
Arbitration Treaty which has been recently ratified between France 
and England, I am creditably informed, was largely brought about by 
the action of the mercantile and commercial bodies of both countries, 
and those bodies were stirred into action by the efforts of Dr. Barclay, 
who recently visited this country. Similar efforts have been made 
in this country to obtain the influence of commercial bodies, and I 
happen to belong to a committee which has that in charge in Massa- 
chusetts and New England. That committee has obtained resolu- 
tions from all over New England and from New York, Baltimore and 
Chicago, and the large commercial bodies have appointed committees 
to bring influence to bear upon Congress which shall finally result in 
the passing of an arbitration treaty. 

I believe that is a very important move. It is one that can hardly 
be carried forward to any extent until after the election in the fall. 
The committees intend as soon as that time arrives to institute an 
active campaign and endeavor to persuade our Representatives in 
Congress that the business men of the United States not only ask 
but demand that there sha!l be such relations between this and other 
countries as shall forever put at rest all danger of war. 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD: May I say that Mr. Cobb is the chairman of 
the Massachusetts committee to which he refers, and if any business 
men wish to communicate with him about the subject I am sure he 
will be glad to have them do so. 


Hon. ROBERT BAKER: I have frequently asked myself why it is 
that the idea which is the basis for this Conference, which, for a 
number of years, has seemed to havea large following among the 
higher intellectual people of the United States, as well as of the lead- 
ing European nations, should make so little apparent progress. 

We have just listened with a great deal of pleasure to the report 
of Dr. Trueblood; we have noted the interesting events which he 
has related, which appear to be, and I think really are, indicative of 
considerable progress towards our ultimate object, universal peace. 
But at the same time we ought to look at the other side of the picture. 
I believe that the other side of the picture exists to a very consider- 
able degree just because such gatherings as this, just because the 
kind of people who are gathered here to-day, do not attempt to lay 
out a consistent course towards this idea. They pray for interna- 
tional peace, but do they pray for domestic peace? Now that may 
seem a foolish question to many, but it is impossible to get the 
American people generally to take more interest in the affairs of 
their country with the other nations of the world than they do with 
the affairs of each with the other. And, until the intellectual class, 
such as are gathered here, are prepared to, and do, frown upon every 
act of their officials, every act of their representatives, every act of 
their legislative bodies, which makes for domestic war, you cannot 
hope to make any large advance towards international peace. 

Now what do I mean? Just to give point to a matter that has 
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been referred to by one of the speakers here this morning. We have 
been told of the formation during the recent session of Congress of 
an American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


Mr. SMILEY: Mr. Baker is a member of that Group. 


Mr. Baker: That is true, but that is not what I was going to 
speak of. We have also heard it stated, and that is significant and 
very important, it seems to me, that at this same session only two 
votes were recorded in Congress, not against a navy, not even against 
large appropriations, but against an appropriation for two more battle- 
ships. And I was not one of those two, not because I would not 
have been one of the two, or rather made it three, had I been there, 
but it happened that at the time I was at home sick. There were 
some forty odd members of Congress present at the meeting in Janu- 
ary when the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union was 
formed. It is certainly not probable that when some sixty days sub- 
sequently that vote was taken as to whether we should go on and 
appropriate some eleven millions of dollars for those two new battle- 
ships, there were none of those forty odd members present other 
than the two who voted against the appropriation. Now I say it is 
farcical for men to come together, form themselves into an organiza- 
tion and say they wish the American nation to be a leader for inter- 
national peace, and then go into the halls of Congress and vote 
ninety-seven millions of dollars for a big navy. [Applause.] 

But more than that: Not one voice, except my own, was raised in 
Congress against an immense appropriation for the army. Not one. 
An army, which no one can pretend, I do not care who the man may 
be that talks about the “necessity”? of war, — no one can seriously 
pretend that we need an army for national defense. We occupy a 
unique, unassailable geographical position, and the wildest and most 
fantastical devotee of war cannot conceive of any combination of 
countries being formed that could make a successful attack upon 
this country — unless we deliberately throw the gauntlet down to 
practically every one of the European nations. 

Here we had appropriations of $97,000,000 for the navy, $70,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 for the army, $7,000,000 for fortifications, 
and so on, and yet only three members of the Group raise their 
voices against this fearful waste of the people’s money, and the far 
more wasteful expenditure of the mental energies of the country that 
is involved in the people looking for causes, or excuses for war, 
when they ought to be, and would otherwise be, directed, as Dr. 
Leipzeiger has said, toward education. Why is this? It is because 
the members of the Interparliamentary Union, and, I fear, many of 
those here assembled, look at this matter as a dilettante measure. 
Let us be consistent. If we really favor peace, let us be in favor of 
it from the 1st of January until the 31st of December, and not alone 
on those occasions when some great international event is tran- 
spiring. Only last week I saw within ten blocks of each other two im- 
mense armories, gigantic forts, being erected in the city of New York, 
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one occupying almost all of a big block, which, I suppose, is to cost 
a million or so of dollars. Let us say that this enormous waste now 
going on every year in this State shall cease. How can the Ameri- 
can people, the great mass of the people, ever be successfully ap- 
pealed to, when told that peace is desirable, when right in their 
midst you who are of the intellectual people of the United States 
encourage your members of Assembly to vote millions for the erec- 
tion of such absolutely useless buildings as these armories |ap- 
plause], while your Congressmen vote hundreds of millions annually 
for a big navy and a great army? Are you in favor of peace, or are 
you not? That is the question. 


Mr. Hayne Davis: Several ideas have occurred to me from what 
has been said. The last speaker’s remarks bring to my mind the 
vanishing of the armies of our States. It would never have been 
possible for North Carolina, or New York, or Pennsylvania, or any 
of our States, to do away with their armies if the United States had 
not been formed, organized into a perfect operating government. 
It was only when that Union was formed that any of these States 
agreed to give up their right to keep a standing army and a navy. 
Taking that as a fact and looking at the world in the light of it, we 
can see how impossible it is for nations to do away with their war 
appropriations until they organize the world into one political body, 
practically in the likeness of the United States. When we once see 
that this is absolutely necessary in order to stop war appropriations, 
we shall then be on the way toward getting it accomplished. 

I do not think that it is altogether inconsistent for members of the 
Federal Congress to offer to the nations with one hand treaties of 
arbitration, and, what is more than that, actual organization of all 
nations into one political union composed of nations as our Federal 
government is composed of states, and to offer to them with the 
other hand the largest navy in the world. 

If you will examine the money of the country, from the twenty-five 
cent pieces up, you will find that idea foreshadowed, — you will find 
that the eagle carries in one claw the olive branch of peace and in 
the other the thunderbolt of war — it may be lightning, it may be 
arrows, but it illustrates the idea that until those with whom we 
have dealings are prepared to deal with us upon a peaceful basis, 
which we hold out to them with one hand, we must prepare ourselves 
to deal with them upon the field of action which they elect. 

So that, while I have no sympathy whatever with the warlike move- 
ment, and would individually oppose war on any conditions, at 
the same time, that is not the basis upon which the United States 
stands now related to the world. Unless nations will agree with us 
to submit every controversy to arbitration, unless they will go further 
than that and agree with us to organize a United States of the world, 
with not only a Hague Court but a Congress to declare the principles 
of law which that Court is to administer, the gentlemen who represent 
our people in Congress would be unfaithful to the present sentiment 
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of the people of this country if they did not in time of peace prepare 
for war. 

It is a significant fact, however, that in the very beginning of this 
country the emblem of peace was put in the right hand, if one may 
so speak, of the eagle, and the emblem of war in the left. For us 
who live in the twentieth century it is a glorious thing to realize that 
the time is at hand when the forces that make for war are losing and 
the forces that make for peace are gaining in the struggle, while a 
few years ago it was believed impossible to count on any great and 
immediate progress in the cause of peace. 

From observing such meetings as this throughout all the world, 
and after giving due consideration to what the constitution of the 
Hague Court really means, I seriously hope that within ten years 
from now there will be a regularly constituted Congress of Nations 
to declare the law which the Hague Court shall have the right to 
administer. 


MarSHALL H. BricutT: Will the Conference indulge me a few 
moments? I listened with interest not unmixed with surprise to the 
very frank and impassioned utterances of the gentleman | Mr. Baker 
of Brooklyn] who spoke a few moments ago. Let me say as frankly 
that I do not at all agree with him, and that I greatly question if his 
opinions concerning the maintenance of our army and the increase 
of our navy are those of this Conference; I should be very sorry if 
they were. 

Mr. President, it is a condition and not a theory that confronts us. 
It is a mistake to suppose that if you vote for a battleship you neces- 
sarily or even presumptively vote for war. That no more holds than 
the inference follows that in voting for arming a police force with 
clubs you therefore invite them to break heads, or that if you vote 
for a state militia you therefore encourage armed conflict. On the 
contrary, in each case an armed force is a guarantee of peace; it is 
not guns that make war, but the overweening ambition of nations, or 
_ the necessity of enforcing justice, as the case may be. Assuredly, 
for a nation to put itself in the position of weakness, unprepared for 
defense, is to invite aggression and ultimate war. Every one knows 
that if there is not a strong man to oppose the bully, the bully will 
assert himself. 

And some wars— do they not stand justified? Where would we 
be to-day but for our Revolutionary War, and what would we be — 
and [ raise the inquiry in no spirit of sectionalism, which, God for- 
bid! — but for the Civil War? — what, indeed, but aggregations of 
States dissevered if not belligerent? 

And let me here say that there is nothing I am more grateful for 
than for the privilege of coming here to these Conferences from year 
to year and getting my very soul stirred in the interests — I will not 
say of unconditional peace, but as the distinguished jurist (Justice 
Gray) has said — of “international justice.” Jam very glad tocome 
here and join inthat spirit which seeks to promote the general welfare 
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of mankind by removing the war tendency from the hearts and 
minds of men. And may God so bless this Conference that it shall 
do this work. 

But let me offer the opinion that we are still far from being in that 
position which will enable us to say, “ Not another bayonet, not an- 
other battleship!” It is all true, as has been well said, that “ the 
Sermon on the Mount has made the morality of the nations ghastly.” 
And yet we are improving; wars for the succession are happily 
passed away, and I firmly believe wars of conquest are destined to 
become things of the past. But this will not be accomplished by 
our disarming while other nations are arming; it will never come 
by putting ourselves in a position of weakness, which invites attack 
—war. We have to keep pace with the countries that are about us 
and that threaten us, while a general disarmament, agreed upon by 
all the nations, insures — so far as anything earthly can be assured— 
a benignant era of honorable peace and the promotion, through the 
World’s Court of Arbitration, of international justice. But until 
that time comes to nations, including our own, in the matter of arma- 
ment each nation must keep pace with the others. 

Then let us not precipitately and unwisely assail Congress — 
which I firmly believe has public opinion “behind it — for increasing 
reasonably our army and navy; but let us rather try to promote such 
a sentiment among the nations as will ultimately lead to a simul- 
taneous disarmament. Then we shall have solved our problem; 
all of which shows that there is still plenty of practical work before 
this Conference, the accomplishment of which is essential to the 
promotion of international justice, — a work than which nothing is 
nobler, as there is nothing more foreign to its accomplishment than 
the casting of unjustifiable aspersion upon the military arms of the 
country, which have done so much to promote its highest interests 
in the person of its military leaders at critical times, from Washington 
to our latter-day captains, from Decatur and Bainbridge to Farragut 
and Dewey. Assuredly this Conference, over every other considera- 
tion, is pledged to the cause of international justice. But such a 
noble work will never be achieved by neglecting the proper military 
preparations of the time — thus making ourselves the feeblest among 
the great nations of the earth. 


Dr. HoMER B. SpraGuE: May I be permitted to express just one 
thought? Through all the one hundred and sixteen years since the 
year 1788, when the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
all through the years when we were feeble, when we had no navy to 
speak of, no nation ever attacked us [applause]; and now, when we 
are strong, the strongest power in the world, when our strength is 
gigantic, when we already have a splendid navy, when we could put 
into the field in a short time five million soldiers, and in six months 
ten million, what nation is going to attack us? Why should we take 
counsel of fear, to go on and increase our armaments indefinitely ? 
Shall we not thereby hinder the very thing which this Conference 
seeks to promote — arbitration with other countries ? 
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Horatio C. Kine: I do not know that it is necessary to prolong 
this discussion. J am reminded of the remark of an Irishman who 
said to his companion, “I’ll bet you they don’t hang for murder any 
more in New York.” “Howisthat?” said the other. ‘“ They don’t 
hang murderers any more in New York,” replied his friend, “ they 
kill them with elocution.” [Laughter.] But I cannot remain entirely 
silent, in view of the remarks of our distinguished representative 
from Brooklyn, my own beloved city. 

Some one may Say that because old soldiers take the opposite view 
from this gentleman, we are naturally combatants and aching for a 
fight. JI assure you that there is no one on the face of the earth so 
desirous of peace as the soldier who has had an experience in warfare 
and appreciates what war means. I had three years of that frightful 
conflict, and I tell you I was never so happy in my life as when, en- 
camped only three miles or so away from Appomattox, I heard that 
Lee had surrendered. But I should dislike to have go out from this 
Conference that which I regard as a misguided and to a very great 
extent absurd sentimentalism,— the idea that this world is yet ready 
to abolish its army, its navy, its police force or its National Guard,— 
which is after all another form of police. The remark made by my 
distinguished friend from the Boro’ of Manhattan, contrasting the 
fourteen thousand militiamen in the State of New York with the 
fourteen thousand teachers in the city of New York, may seem very 
apt, but I beg to assure him that if it were not for the fourteen 
thousand militiamen there would not long continue to be fourteen 
thousand teachers. Every lawyer understands that the law is abso- 
lutely powerless without the physical power behind it to enforce it, 
and this condition must continue until human nature undergoes a 
very radical change. 

There is not a more peaceful assemblage probably in the world 
than that which we have right here, and yet there is not one of us 
who, if he is attacked, won’t stand up and hit back every time. We 
recognize the morality of self defense and the right to be let alone. 
We are in a measure in sympathy with the husband and wife who 
were fighting. A peaceful man came along and separated them, 
when the wife said: “ What are you butting in for? I guess we are 
as happy as most married folks.” 

As Major Bright has said, ‘As long as other nations arm, we 
must arm.” I regard the army and the navy as the very foundation 
of peace and the most cogent means by which we can secure arbitra- 
tion. A weak nation cannot command respect, but a country with a 
sufficient army and a navy is practically a dictator of its own terms. 


Mrs. Lucta Ames Mean: I would like to say a few words with 
regard to some points touched upon by the last speaker. In the last 
eighteen years the population of the United States has increased 
fifty per cent., its wealth one hundred per cent., and its expenditure 
for the navy has leaped ahead seven hundred per cent. 

I have recently been making some examination of the comparative 
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statistics for our national defense by education and by battleships. 
I find that the “ Iowa” cost $6,575,000. That is considerably more 
than equal to the valuation of all the land and all the ninety-four 
buildings of Harvard University plus all the land and the seventy 
buildings of Tuskegee Institute plus all the land and buildings of 
Hampton Institute. Every thirteen years a battleship goes out of 
use; that is to say, if by some cataclysm of nature these great edu- 
cational institutions were swallowed up every thirteen years, land and 
buildings all going down, and we had to begin again and painfully 
raise funds to buy land and erect these more than two hundred 
buildings, the loss would simply equal the cost of one of our older 
battleships. 

But despite the waste and folly of sich costly methods of defense, 
a certain amount of it will be inevitable until a substitute is pro- 
vided for war. This substitute will not be perfected until the world 
is organized. Immanuel Kant foresaw that the world could not be 
safely organized until its constituent elements, the separate nations, 
had achieved representative government. When he wrote, only one 
nation of any importance, England, had achieved even nominal 
representative government. To-day there is only one nation in 
Christendom, namely Russia, which has not some form of parlia- 
ment. This gigantic stride toward representative government was 
the preliminary work, the ploughing and harrowing of the soil pre- 
paratory to the great step toward world organization at The Hague. 

But the organization of the world cannot stand on one leg alone. 
It must have two legs: one, the Hague Court, already established 
and to be at once strengthened and enlarged in scope by general 
arbitration treaties between all the signatory powers; the second, a 
quasi-legislative body that shall recommend measures which, when 
ratified, shall become a body of international law by which the 
Court shall be guided in the settlement of national disputes. 

There is at present before our Congress, voted unanimously by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, a petition to our government to 
take the initial steps in forming such an Advisory International Con- 
gress. This was discussed last year at this Conference; and we in 
Massachusetts are extremely anxious that this very important meas- 
ure pass Congress next winter. I would suggest that every man 
here shall write a letter to the two Senators of his State, and every 
woman present shall persuade some voter to do the same, urging 
them to vote for this measure, only second in importance to the 
establishment of the Hague Court. 

Then will come later something that has not yet been mentioned ; 
that is, the substitution for national armies of an international armed 
force. This force would bear a genuine analogy to the police; for I 
would like to say to the last speaker that our present national armies 
have no analogy whatever to the police. The function of the police, 
so far as treatment of criminals is concerned, is simply to bring them 
to court with the employment of a minimum of force. Often the 
accused yields without any opposition. Even if the policeman cudgels 
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him, it is not to punish him for his crime, but merely to get him 
to court. In court he has witnesses and an advocate; and if con- 
demned, it is only after twelve disinterested jurymen and a disinter- 
ested judge have condemned him, according to laws made by a 
disinterested legislature. It is a common fallacy to speak of the 
army and navy as “national police.” Their function is totally 
different from that of police, so far as the treatment of criminal con- 
duct, disorder or aggression is concerned. They have no dealings 
with witnesses or courts; they strive, not for impartial justice, but for 
victory. The army and navy to-day correspond with the duelists of 
two hundred years ago, only they are not quite so fair. [Applause.] 
When two duelists fought, each knew he had an opponent who had 
offended him and was his enemy; but those poor Japanese and 
Russians who, coming from places four thousand miles apart, are 
now blowing each other to pieces there upon the Yalu — what quar- 
rel have those poor peasants with each other? None whatever. 
Their masters have fallen out, and they must pay the penalty with 
their life-blood. Let no one say that this awful sacrifice of human 
life is in performance of.“ police” functions. 

Until human nature is a very different thing, we shall need police 
for cities, and we shall need militia to police the states. Firing on 
lynchers or rioters is not in the same category as international war. 
It is of the nature of police force, and is done to compel the 
agerieved to take their grievances to court. Civil war may long 
remain a possibility. The Hague Court cannot touch that. But 
gigantic duels between nations will end long before aggression and 
cruelty cease, before we can do without police or militia, or before 
civil war becomes an impossibility. One great help towards it will 
be to clarify the public mind in regard to the nature of different 
kinds of force, and to show that we need not wait until the millen- 
nium comes and men’s hearts are changed, or until this century is 
finished, before the world is organized, and disarmament, already 
begun between Chile and Argentina, shall become the policy of all 
the nations. A substitute for war being established, and the nations 
pledged to use it, national armies and navies will be replaced by a 
force which shall really correspond to the police; namely, a small 
international army and navy to compel national antagonists to come 
to court. [Applause.| 


The Conference adjourned till 8 P. M. 


Second Session. 


Wednesday Evening, June 1, 1904. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 o’clock by the President, 
who announced that the Secretary had a communication to make 
before the regular order of proceedings was taken up. 


Mr.-WooprurfF: I know we were all pleased with the greeting we 
received this morning from Mrs. Smiley in her message to the Con- 
ference, and Mrs. Mead, with her usual thoughtfulness, has prepared 
the following minute, which I will read. It was thought at first that 
it should be sent as a greeting from the ladies of the Conference 
only, but those who read it thought it best that it should go from the 
whole Conference. 


“The members of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference wish to express their 
warm appreciation of the greeting which they have received from Mrs. Smiley, 
and their regret that she cannot be present personally at the Conference. 

“In the gratitude which they feel to Mr. Smiley and herself for their high 
and generous devotion to the cause of the world’s peace, which has made these 
Conferences possible, and given them such noteworthy influence, they can never 
forget her own special service in giving to them an atmosphere of such rare hos- 
pitality and charm. They send their greeting to her, as she sends hers to them, 
and they rejoice that she is with them in spirit in the Conference at this time.” 


The proposed message to Mrs. Smiley was received with applause, 
and it was unanimously agreed to forward it in the name of the 
Conference. 


The proceedings of the evening consisted of a paper by the Hon. 
W. L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Department at Washington, on 
“The Venezuelan Arbitration and Award’’; an address by the Hon. 
J. H. Ralston, on **The Work of the Venezuelan Claims Commis- 
sions”; a paper by the Hon. Charles M. Pepper, on “ The Influ- 
ence of the Pan-American Railway upon Arbitration”; an address 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., on “The Work of the Individual in 
Promoting Arbitration”’; an address by Rabbi Charles Fleischer on 
the general subject; and short speeches by the Hon. Jacob F. 
Miller and the Hon. Robert D. Benedict. 


THE PRESIDENT: The first speaker is one who has a more than 
ordinary message to bear to this Conference, for he is one who has 
practised his profession before the great Hague Tribunal, and has 
presented an international cause to that tribunal, and knows some- 
thing of what it is and what its practical workings are. I have the 
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pleasure of presenting to you the Hon. Witiiam L. PENFIELD, 
Solicitor to the State Department at Washington. 


THE VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 
ADDRESS OF HON. W. L. PENFIELD. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Last spring, when Mr. 
Smiley did me the honor of extending an invitation to address you 
on the subject of the Venezuelan Arbitration and Award, I did not 
realize how difficult it would be for me to speak on that subject. I 
have too great regard for any judicial tribunal, and especially too 
great a regard for the Hague Tribunal, to offer any criticism, even if 
I thought it. I found that by the severe limitations under which I 
should speak, what I said would be principally of a negative or inter- 
_ rogative character, and that it would be quite prudent to confine my 
utterance to the written page. 


On December 20, 1902, Great Britain, Germany and Italy de- 
clared a blockade of the ports of Venezuela in order to enforce the 
settlement of certain diplomatic claims. Seven other states, France, 
Spain, The Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Mexico, Belgium and 
the United States, held claims against Venezuela which they were 
more or less actively prosecuting through the diplomatic channel. 

On January 23, 1903, the plenipotentiary of Venezuela, Mr. 
Herbert W. Bowen, proposed to the British Ambassador “ that all 
claims against Venezuela should be paid out of the customs receipts 
of the two ports of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, the percentage to 
be thirty per cent. each month.” On January 26 Lord Lansdowne 
inquired whether it was proposed “that the thirty per cent. should be 
paid to the blockading powers only, or are the whole of the creditor 
powers also to share the benefit.” He took the position that the 
claims of the blockading powers should not rank on the same line 
with other claims for compensation. On January 27 the plenipoten- 
tiary for Venezuela agreed “that Venezuela will pay thirty per cent. 
of the total income of the ports of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello to 
the nations who have claims against her; that the said thirty per cent. 
will be given exclusively to meet the claims mentioned in the recent 
ultimatums of the allied powers and the unsettled claims of other 
nations that existed when the said w/timatums were presented.” On 
January 28 Lord Lansdowne declared that “ His Majesty’s govern- 
ment cannot admit that pledges given by Mr. Bowen to the powers 
which are not engaged in the blockade are binding on this country, 
and His Majesty’s government cannot accept a settlement which 
would force them to place their claims on the same footing with those 
of the non-blockading powers.” Venezuela declined to acquiesce in 
this view, and the other creditor powers sustained her. 

The issue thus raised was referred by the differing states to the 
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determination of the Hague Tribunal. The protocols provided that 
three arbitrators should be named by the Emperor of Russia; that 
the Tribunal should meet on September 1, 1903, and render its 
decision within six months thereafter. The protocols authorized the 
Tribunal to decide whether or not the blockading powers were 
entitled to separate or preferential treatment, and how the revenues 
assigned should be apportioned among the creditor states. 

The Emperor named Mr. Mouravieff, the Russian Minister of 
Justice, as one of the arbitrators. He also named Dr. Henning 
Matzen of Denmark and Mr. Lardy of Switzerland. The two latter 
appeared to be disqualified under the protocols by the fact that their 
governments, although not parties to the controversy, were creditor 
states of Venezuela. Accordingly, on the first day of September, 
only Mr. Mouravieff appeared at The Hague. An adjournment was 
informally taken, and on October 1 the Tribunal, as finally consti- 
tuted, met and organized, with Mr. Mouravieff as president, assisted 
by two other duly appointed arbitrators, Professor Lammasch, mem- 
ber of the Austrian House of Lords, and Mr. De Martens, Privy 
Councillor to the Emperor of Russia. The Tribunal continued in 
session until October 5, hearing discussions on matters of procedure 
and the opening argument by Mr. MacVeagh. It then took a recess 
until November 4, in order that the arbitrators might read the briefs 
and documents submitted by the parties. The Tribunal then re- 
sumed its sittings, when the debates were continued, the counsel 
speaking in the English alphabetical order of states. The debates 
were, under the decision of the Tribunal, conducted in English and 
French by the representatives of all the arbitrating states. The 
oral arguments occupied twelve days in all, and covered a wide 
range of reasoning and illustration. On November 13 the hearings 
were formally closed, and the case was taken under advisement. 

The decisive facts of the case were short and uncontroverted. 
There were two orders of creditor states, one of whom had used 
only pacific methods, whilst the other had used force, to obtain the 
settlement of their respective claims. The latter had procured 
an agreement from Venezuela to assign certain revenues for the pay- 
ment of their claims, and Venezuela had made the assignment 
expressly to secure the payment of all claims of all the creditor 
states. The allies had already obtained valuable preferential treat- 
ment, by the payments to Great Britain and Italy each in the sum of 
$25,000, and to Germany in the sum of $400,000. 

The case was one of first impression, and its decision rested 
largely in the discretion of the Tribunal. It was a case to call forth 
the powers of a constructive lawgiver. There was the inspiring occa- 
sion; there was the rare opportunity to announce principles and to 
establish a precedent of incalculable usefulness on the cause of inter- 
national peace. A fitting tribute had been paid to His Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, as the author of the Hague Tri- 
bunal, by the unanimous request of the eleven arbitrating states that 
he should graciously name the arbitrators. What moment could 
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seem more auspicious, or what greater opportunity could be given to 
advance the cause of peace by an award affecting all the great 
powers of the world represented before or on the Tribunal, and which 
would be brought home to the firesides of 300,000,000 of people? 

The protocols between Venezuela and the blockading powers 
were signed on February 13, 1903. The following day the blockade 
was raised, peace was restored, and the peace of the world remained 
unbroken until the rupture of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Russia on February 6, 1904. Sixteen days after that event the 
award was rendered. 

Before the declaration of war by the allies against Venezuela, 
Germany had proposed arbitration to Venezuela, which the latter had 
refused, Great Britain had done likewise in her ultimatum to 
Venezuela, which the latter had not accepted. The blockade was 
ordered on December 11, but two days afterwards Venezuela offered 
to submit the controversy to arbitration. This offer was ignored, 
and seven days afterward the blockade was declared. 

When a recalcitrant state offers to submit its controversy to arbitra- 
tion, is the adversary justified in the prosecution of the warlike 
measures which have been clearly foreshadowed but not put into 
execution? That was a question for the consideration of the 
Tribunal. Fair-minded men may differ in opinion on that question, 
but the sincere friends of international arbitration will deplore either 
the institution or the prosecution of a war which at any of its stages 
may be averted or ended, and the controversy composed by its refer- 
ence to arbitration. Controversies over pecuniary claims should be 
adjusted either by friendly negotiation or by the judicial process; 
and may we not hope that henceforward force will be employed only 
when it becomes necessary to compel a recalcitrant state to submit to 
impartial arbitration? If the defendant state is adjudged to be in 
the wrong, the Tribunal may be authorized to’ find the fact, that 
an impartial arbitration had been offered and refused, and the losing 
state be adjudged to pay the costs occasioned by its wrongful action. 

The award was rendered on February 22, 1904. ‘The express 
grounds on which it was predicated were, in brief, that the Tribunal 
was not called on to decide whether the blockading powers had 
exhausted all pacific means in order to prevent the use of force; that 
the protocols had submitted to arbitration the question of the distribu- 
tion of the customs revenues of the ports of La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello; that the warlike operations of the blockading powers had 
ceased before they had received satisfaction of all their claims, and 
that by submitting to arbitration they had not intended to renounce 
their acquired rights or their privileged position; that the justice of 
the claims of the peace powers had not been recognized in principle, 
and that they had not protested against the pretension of the block- 
ading powers for preferential treatment who had insisted on guaran- 
tees from Venezuela for a sufficient and punctual discharge of their 
obligations. The award gave to the blockading powers preferential 
treatment in the payment of their claims out of the thirty per cent. 
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which Venezuela had set aside from the revenues of the two ports of 
La Guaira and Puerto Cabello. 

The opinion appears to imply the superior equity of the claims of 
the blockading powers, because their justice had been formally 
recognized by Venezuela, while, on the other hand, the peace powers 
had agreed to submit to judicial decision the question of the validity 
of their claims. In the former case the recognition of their justice 
resulted from coercion; in the latter case, the creditor states sought 
simple judicial justice, as it might appear to an impartial tribunal 
upon full hearing of both sides of the case. In the former case a fine 
of $25,000 was paid to the Italian government to satisfy the point of 
honor. Of the British claims, the sum of $25,000, and of the 
German claims, the sum of $400,000, was paid without judicial hear- 
ing. The counsel for the United States contended that if a distinc- 
tion was to be taken it could not be prejudicial to the equities of 
those states who had observed the spirit that informs the Hague 
Convention. This view was enforced by the submission of tables 
showing from experience of Mixed Claims Commissions that the 
total of awards rendered averages less than ten per cent of the 
amounts claimed. That experience has been confirmed by the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commissions in the Venezuelan case. 

We can never know all the workings of the judicial mind, but, 
weighing the express considerations on which the award was based, 
we can imagine that the Tribunal considered that Venezuela 
had merited the punishment visited on her by the blockading 
powers; that an award in their favor would have a beneficial effect 
on debtor states; that the example would not be complete without 
adjudging to the allies the prior payment of their claims; that this 
would not work injustice to the other creditor states, who might 
exact and enforce, if necessary, an equally prompt payment of their 
claims out of the other revenues of Venezuela. The language of the 
opinion, couched in delicate terms, might, I believe, bear this con- 
struction, or we can imagine that a patriotic arbitrator in such a 
case might reflect that after the close of the Turco-Russian war the 
victor was deprived by neutral powers. of acquired rights and a 
privileged position gained by war, and that the precedent set by the 
Tribunal might be invoked against a recurrence of such a miscar- 
riage in the future. We may imagine that the arbitrator might reflect 
that the war of the Revolution established the independence of the 
American colonies, and that the award of the arbitrators in the settle- 
ment of such a case should not deprive the victor of his acquired 
rights and privileged position. But even in such a case, if the final 
settlement had been wholly or in some part submitted to arbitration, 
would it follow that all the demands of the victor ought to be sanc- 
tioned and upheld by the Tribunal, when their equity in whole or in 
part was the very question submitted for decision ? 

Was the award just, as between the parties? Was it just, not 
merely in the narrow, rigid sense of that term, but as tested by the 
high and comprehensive principles that should govern the decision 
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of international controversies? What will be its force and value as a 
precedent to instruct creditor states in their conduct towards a com- 
mon debtor? Will it make for the principle of equality or inequality 
among the creditor states? Will it make for peace or war, for the set- 
tlement of controversies by force rather than by resort to the arbitral 
process? 

The time has not yet come when these questions can be safely and 
surely answered. If the principle of equality among creditor states, 
which was urged by the United States to the Hague Tribunal, is to 
prevail, no international differences can arise between creditor states 
in the adjustment of their claims against a common debtor. But if a 
declaration of war is to give priority, the question deeply concerns 
the United States, by reason of the rapid extension of its foreign 
commerce and investments. Would the government of the United 
States willingly acquiesce in the application of the precedent to 
future cases? Would it agree that a successful war waged by a 
European state against an American state should postpone the just 
claims and pretensions of the United States to those of the victor ? 

The force and value of the award as a precedent cannot yet be 
justly measured. If it appears to offer a premium on war by uphold- 
ing all the pretensions of the victorious state which resorts to arms, 
its injurious effects will be limited by other and later decisions of the 
Tribunal, and by the action of public opinion. But war isa fact, and 
as such it had to be reckoned with by the Tribunal in reaching its 
determination. They undoubtedly sought to render, and perhaps 
did render, a wise and just judgment. But whether they erred or 
not, nothing occurred during the course of the trial to weaken our 
faith in the cause. 

We may justly take pride in the attitude of the United States 
government towards the Hague Tribunal. The President and the 
Secretary of State first called it into action. Through their influence 
and counsels the Venezuelan controversy there found a final solution. 
This was a triumph for the diplomacy of the American democracy. 
And glad are we of the opportunity of being able to set the example 
of a complete, a respectful submission to an adversé decision. This 
was the one thing lacking to the full proof of our unshakable faith 
in the Hague Tribunal. 

In the argument of the Venezuelan case, the counsel for the 
United States expressed regret that of the American states only the 
United States and Mexico had been invited to attend the Hague 
Conference. At the present moment, with the sanction of the Russian 
government and the approval of the United States, negotiations are 
going forward, looking to the adhesion to the Hague Convention of 
all the other states of the New World. We shall then have an 
Arbitration Tribunal of all nations. 

We are reminded by the calamitous events occurring in the Orient 
that war is a bad habit not easily broken, and is in some cases per- 
haps inevitable; yet in the light of the progress made during the last 
year the Hague Tribunal stands stronger to-day than yesterday, 
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higher in the estimation of the world and greater in its promised use- 
fulness. It is destined to attract all the civilized nations as suitors 
to its bar, to assert more and more its character of pacificator, and to 
advance the cause it represents through the influence of its opinions 
and the power of its judgments. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair now has the pleasure of introducing 
to the Conference Mr. J. H. Ratston of Washington, a lawyer of 
reputation, who has had experience in international arbitration, and 
in the same line with the gentleman who has just delivered his most 
interesting address. 


THE WORK OF THE VENEZUELA CLAIMS COMMISSIONS. 
ADDRESS OF HON. J. H. RALSTON. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Judge Penfield has spoken 
to you of the very important proceedings at The Hague, but in a 
certain practical way their importance depended upon whether after 
all there were any claims existing. ‘That question was not deter- 
mined at The Hague, but was determined, for the most part at least, 
in the city of Caracas. For you will bear in mind that about the 
same time with the signing of the protocols referring the question of 
preferential treatment to The Hague, there were likewise signed 
protocols with ten of the leading powers of the earth providing for 
the appointment of mixed Commissions to determine the amount of 
claims existing against Venezuela on the part of the citizens of the - 
respective countries. These Commissions were formed on one 
general model, very common up to this time. There were on each 
Commission a representative of the debtor nation, Venezuela, a 
representative of the creditor nation, whichever it might be, and an 
umpire chosen from some indifferent nation. The United States 
happened to be called upon to select the three umpires who were to 
decide the questions presented by the blockading nations and also 
by Holland. General Duffield of Detroit was named by this govern- 
ment as the umpire for the German Commission; the Hon. Frank 
Plumley of Vermont was the umpire for the English and the Nether- 
lands Commission; and it has been my fortune to preside over the 
Italian Commission. 

It may be worth while to refer to some of the most important 
questions discussed in Venezuela and some of the results attained. 

The first question which arose was, How much interest should be 
charged upon awards against Venezuela, at least awards upon con- 
tractual claims, and when should that interest commence? Some of 
the nations asked for five and some for six per cent., and some were 
content that the interest should commence to run from the date of 
the presentation of the claims either to the government or the Com- 
mission, while others demanded interest from the date of the acts 
complained of. } 
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Upon this question all of the American umpires and Mr. Bain- 
bridge, the American Commissioner of the American Commission, 
were agreed, and the rule adopted was to charge upon awards the 
legal rate of interest in Venezuela in the absence of other stipula- 
tion. This legal rate of interest in Venezuela was three per cent. 
per annum. The rule was also adopted to commence the reckoning 
of interest from the time of the presentation of the claim either to 
the government or to the Commission, whichever might be first. 

The next troublesome question which came before us was one 
upon which there was a great diversity of opinion, and that was as 
to whether Venezuela should be held responsible for damages in- 
flicted by unsuccessful revolutionists. There is a natural and uni- 
versally recognized responsibility on the part of the government for 
the acts of successful revolutionists, who in fact become the govern- 
ment, but the rule is not so well established upon the other point. 
The rule which it was considered by all of the American umpires 
was based upon reason and justified by argument and experience 
was that Venezuela should not be held responsible for the acts of 
unsuccessful revolutionists. One reason for holding the government 
responsible for the acts of officials is that they act as government 
agents, and unsuccessful revolutionists cannot be considered as 
government agents, but they are to be deemed to have escaped for 
the time being from the control of the government. Upon this 
proposition all the American umpires were united, except that one 
of them considered that by the terms of the protocol Venezuela was 
responsible within a certain period of time for the acts of unsuccess- 
ful revolutionists. On the other hand, several of the European 
umpires held Venezuela to full responsibility, and the Mexican 
umpire of the Spanish Commission held the same view. 

Other important questions came up fast. There was the question 
of prescription — whether claims could be considered as prescribed 
practically by lapse of time. National laws could not be regarded 
upon the point. Several of the Commissions, the American and the 
Italian among them, considered that when in a long lapse of time, 
perhaps thirty years, the claims presented had not gone to the gov- 
ernment, they should be regarded as having failed because of /aches. 
Slight circumstances were considered, however, as doing away with 
the effect of this rule. 

The Italian and the English Commissions followed a rule which 
tends to lighten the atrocities of war. Without other apparent reason 
than a desire for revenge, certain government gunboats had bombarded 
the town of Ciudad Bolivar without the ability to render it effective 
by any supporting land force, and it was the opinion of those two 
Commissions that the Venezuelan officers had transcended the limits 
of their war powers, and so rendered the government liable. ‘The 
advantage of these decisions is, I think, that they tend to alleviate 
the horrors of war, making governments responsible for wanton and 
useless aggression even in time of war. 

Other important questions presented themselves. In Venezuela it 
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has been the habit, apparently, upon what would seem to us slight 
provocation, to expel foreigners whom the government did not exactly 
approve of, and this power has been exercised freely. In at least 
three Commissions judgments were rendered against Venezuela for 
considerable amounts for what were regarded as uncalled for expul- 
sions. I trust that the decisions so given may have some effect 
toward the breaking up of the practice. 

A very interesting question presented itself to the Commissions, 
perhaps for the first time before any international tribunal, and in 
this manner: Duties and taxes had been collected within certain 
areas by the revolutionary governments when the revolutionary gov- 
ernments were for the time being the de facto governments of those 
neighborhoods. Later, when the government forces triumphed, the 
government treated the payment of taxes and duties so made asa 
nullity. The position was taken in the Italian Commission and 
others that the government could not exact a double payment of such 
taxes, and therefore judgment was given against Venezuela for the 
amount so collected by her. The decision so given was in direct 
line with American authority, and as we thought sustained by the 
most perfect reason. The decision upon that question had for the 
time being at least an important and I think a beneficial effect in 
Venezuela. 

Other questions arose concerning citizenship or nationality, and in 
all cases of what we may term double citizenship, that is to say, 
where the laws of Italy or of England claimed a man to be a citizen 
of that country, and the laws of Venezuela also claimed his citizen- 
ship, the laws of Venezuela were taken to rule. These rulings upon 
citizenship were of large practical importance, resulting in one case 
in the Italian Commission in the exclusion of a claim of about three 
million dollars. 

A point always of interest has been touched upon by Judge Pen- 
field, and that is, that of percentages. It is always of interest, 
because by that test we form some idea as to whether the claims 
made in the first instance by nations whose payment is insisted upon 
in gross are likely to be proper and correct demands. 

With regard to percentage, the history of the Commissions in 
Caracas has been peculiar. Perhaps. the United States up to this 
time has received a smaller percentage of award in its favor than has 
any other nation, the percentage not exceeding five per cent. On 
the other hand, the percentages of the awards in favor of Belgium 
and England have been particularly large, in the case of Belgium, 
perhaps, because she presented but three claims, and one of those 
claims was for nearly the entire amount of all, the other two being of 
very minor importance, and the large claim being allowed in its 
entirety. In the case of England the awards were large because 
England apparently pursued a settled policy at Caracas of not sub- 
mitting any claim the legality of which she believed to be in any 
degree questionable. On the other hand, the United States and 
France and Italy, and perhaps other nations, adopted the plan of 
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clearing the slate entirely of all possible claims against Venezuela, 
good, bad or indifferent, with the result that the percentage of award 
in the case of the United States has, as I have said, been exceed- 
ingly small. It was the same in the case of France, and it is very 
evident now that it will be the same in the case of Italy. 

A word, perhaps, might be added, relative to the personnel, at 
least relative to a part of the personnel, of the Commissions sitting at 
Caracas. I must do Venezuela the justice to say that all of us who 
were brought in contact with her representatives were pleased with 
them. Venezuela was represented by lawyers of ability and standing, 
and who would be so recognized, I venture to say, in any part of the 
world. She sought evidently to make, so far as the Commissions 
sitting there were concerned, in this respect the very best possible 
impression, and she certainly succeeded. 

A final question arises with regard to these claims, and that is, 
Will Venezuela pay? Because we may infer from some newspaper 
publications that doubt exists upon this point. 

It is to be said in this regard that perhaps only in the case of two 
claims finally decided against Venezuela has there been earnest and 
strenuous protest on the part of the Venezuelan government. One 
was a claim known as the Belgian Waterworks, in which an award 
of about two million dollars was made, and the other was the claim 
of Mexico against Venezuela. I do not believe that there will ever 
be any trouble so far as the Mexican award is concerned, but there 
seem to be indications of an intention on the part of Venezuela to 
contest further the Belgian Waterworks claim, although in what 
manner it may be contested is not clear at the present moment. 

With regard to the other claims, I have no doubt personally of 
their ultimate payment; that is to say, within a comparatively 
reasonable time as time of payment of international awards is 
measured. 

To the payment of these awards has been set aside thirty per 
cent. of the revenues of Puerto Cabello and La Guayra, and this 
thirty per cent. aggregates between eight hundred thousand and a 
million dollars per year. And inasmuch as the total awards against 
Venezuela will not exceed between seven and eight million dollars, 
in all probability we may expect the payment of all of the Venezuelan 
awards within a period of ten years. 

I think, Mr.. President and Ladies and Gentlemen, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that, largely through the interposi- 
tion and the excellent advice of Mr. Bowen, fortified and strength- 
ened and encouraged by the State Department of the United States, 
a peaceful and in every way satisfactory outcome will be the result 
of all of the recent Venezuelan arbitrations. [Applause.] 


Tue PRESIDENT: The Chair has the pleasure of introducing to 
the Conference Mr. CHARLES M. PEPPER of Washington, who was 
one of the members of the Pan-American Congress, which had its 
sessions in Mexico some two or three years ago. From him we 
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shall have some account of the Pan-American Railway project, with 
which he has had much to do. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY ON 
ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES M. PEPPER, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; In telling about the Pan- 
American Railway project and its possible influence on arbitration, 
let me first state what the plan is, what the hopes are, and even what 
are the limitations. 

It is an old idea, this notion of linking together all the Americas 
by an iron and steel highway. So long as the subject was merely 
dreamed about, it did not come within the scope of enlisting the 
energies of practical men. But when the first Pan-American Con- 
ference held in Washington fourteen years ago took it up and passed 
resolutions, the enterprise became a little more tangible. Perhaps 
like many other worthy objects concerning which resolutions are 
passed or recommendations made in international assemblies, it 
would have been forgotten or regarded only as a remote aspiration if 
more substantial measures had not been taken by some of the hard- 
headed men who were delegates to that Conference. They provided 
for an intercontinental survey, and they had influence enough with 
the Congress of the United States to get a fairly liberal appropria- 
tion, which was supplemented by other countries. 

The survey was made, and when the second Pan-American Con- 
ference came to meet in Mexico something over two years ago, the 
full results of this engineering reconnaissance were available. More- 
over, they were encouraging. Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, a believer 
in the project and its persistent advocate, in the light of his experience 
as a railway builder, said they should be followed up. When our 
woes were thickest over the arbitration controversies at the Mexican 
Conference, he had told us to look to practical measures to find the 
way out. So the second conference established a permanent com- 
mittee on the subject. Mr. Carnegie, who believes in universal 
peace, accepted a place on the committee along with Mr. Davis, the 
Ambassador from Mexico, and the Ministers from Peru and Guate- 
mala, respectively. This committee keeps in touch with the different 
governments and seeks to give publicity to what they are doing. Its 
plans are purely practical, but their fruition will have both a senti- 
mental and an actual value for arbitration. 

A further word in explanation. While it would be a magnificent 
enterprise for the United States to enter into treaties with the various 
republics of Central and South America and build this great trunk 
line, and while there is a precedent in the convention between the 
Argentine Republic and Bolivia, we all knew that this would not be 
done. Knowing what was not feasible, the next best thing was to 
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secure such cooperation as was possible. This was obtained by the 
authority granted by Congress for the appointment of a Special Com- 
missioner to carry out the resolution of the Conference and by the 
very hearty and sympathetic support extended by President Roose- 
velt’s Administration through the State Department under Secretary 
Hay’s direction. In this manner it came to me to spend a year in 
travel in the various countries and in conferring with the govern- 
ments. The official report* gives the results of the mission in the 
form which we thought most likely to appeal to capitalists. 

Since the three Americas are not likely to be joined by a railroad 
constructed by a single government, or by a single private company, 
the next best plan was to see what the different governments were 
doing and would do to promote within their own limits the general 
scheme of this North and South trunk line. This really. was the 
most important part of the Special Commissioner’s mission; that is, 
to secure the adoption of a uniform policy so that the enterprise as 
a whole could be carried forward. The results along this line of 
endeavor have been gratifyingly successful. Legislation has been 
enacted by several of the Republics with this purpose in view, and 

the passage of future laws is assured. 
"I should say, further, that while the value of railway intercourse 
among different countries as a means of promoting and maintaining 
peace is recognized, they have not been urged to encourage railroad 
construction solely or even chiefly on this basis. Primarily it has 
been on the ground that their own material interests call for a uni- 
form policy, and that the development of their internal resources and 
the growth of their commerce are reasons why they should cooperate. 

Now I take it that the motive in any enterprise, however grossly 
material it may be, is praiseworthy when substantial results of a 
sentimental character follow. That is why the commercial basis and 
the expectation of legitimate utility are urged rather than the abstract 
principles of peace. 

I take it also that there is no dissent from the proposition that 
better acquaintance among different peoples often removes the mis- 
understandings and friction which sometimes result in war. It even 
has happened in South America that railroads built for supposed 
reasons of national defense or for strategic purposes have been the 
best means of securing peaceful settlement of disputes. Besides, 
they have helped to bind together the loosely connected sections of 
a country. You are familiar with the tendency of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to chip off from the parent stock and set up inde- 
pendent establishments of their own. The railway lines have made 
Mexico the compact and progressive nation that it is to-day. They 
have made of the old loosely-jointed Argentine Confederation a new 
and genuine Argentine Republic. In one of the Central American 
republics the revolutions came with the recurrence of the seasons. 
It always was one end of the country against the otherend. Finally, 
they managed to patch up their differences long enough to build a 


* This Report, covering 75 pages, is Senate Document No. 206, 58th Congress, 2d Session. 
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little railroad which brought the two warring sections into communi- 
cation. Then the people found their troubles had been that they did 
not know one another. Since they have got acquainted the two 
sections have quit inciting revolutions against each other. 

Thus domestic quiet, which is the yawning void in so many of the 
Latin American Republics, is promoted and the basis laid for inter- 
national peace. It is not true of these countries, whatever may be 
said of others, that they keep the peace at home only to make war 
abroad. ‘There is less friction among these various Republics during 
the periods of internal tranquillity than in the intervals of turmoil 
and revolution. So the railway, whether it is local or interconti- 
_ nental, helps. 

Without entering into a discussion of delicate diplomatic questions, 
I may refer to the controversies of the various Spanish American 
nations. Most of these relate to boundaries and are the inheritance 
of the Spanish and Portugese colonial epochs. These undetermined 
limits have been the chief cause of the wars or the threats of wars 
which have proved so unsettling. They have been the constant dis- 
couragement to capital in spite of liberal concessions and franchises. 
You are kept informed from year to year of the progress of arbitration 
in securing the peaceful settlement of these matters. Without cata- 
loguing them, I venture to state that within the last ten years more 
disputes have been settled in Central and South America by arbitra- 
tion and diplomatic negotiation than in any other part of the world. 
Existing railways have been a potential force in removing interna- 
tional distrust and the plans for future railways have been equally 
potential. 

Until a very recent period the geographical isolation of many of 
the countries was to their own liking. Some of them for misguided 
reasons of state policy actually discouraged enterprises which would 
bring them to the borders of their neighbors. ‘They did not want 
closer acquaintanceship. This feeling of distrust and unfriendliness 
has been swept away. It would take too long to explain the causes. 
The outcome is satisfying enough. Yet I might state that every 
dollar that has gone into railroads in South America has made for 
peace and every dollar in the future will make for peace. You are 
doubtless aware that the five hundred million dollars of English capi- 
tal invested in the Argentine railways and the very large sum of 
German and English money in Chile were the means of preventing 
the clash of arms between those two nations three years ago. In- 
stead of going to war, they settled their boundary dispute by arbitra- 
tion and then went ahead with railway enterprises which make it 
sure that if future questions arise these also will be arbitrated. 

I might digress here a moment to sermonize a little for the benefit 
of the doubters; that is, those who lack faith in the Pan-American 
Railway project both on the business side and in the garb of a pro- 
moter of international peace. ‘The men who first had visions of an 
all-Americas railway were bold dreamers. Some of them were auda- 
cious enough to imagine linking Hudson Bay with Patagonia and the 
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Straits of Magellan. Of course they were laughed at, especially as 
to Patagonia. Well, my impression is that the rails are pretty near 
to Hudson Bay, and a few months ago while in Buenos Ayres I was 
shown the engineering surveys for railway lines in Patagonia and 
told of the plans to join them with existing systems. That is away 
towards the South, and in the meantime the Argentine Republic is 
prolonging its northern lines into Bolivia along the Pan-American 
route. 

When the Chile-Argentine boundary was settled the causes which 
for many years had made the Andes the political as well as the 
natural wall between the two nations seemed to lose their reason 
for being. There was an immediate awakening of enterprises of a 
material nature, and it was prophesied that at last the great railway 
tunnel would be built. I was in Santiago when the hopefulness 
was greatest. Then came a period of uncertainty and pessimism. 
In making an official report I was rash enough to credit the Chilean 
government with good faith and to venture the prediction that the 
long deferred plans would be carried through. Some comment on 
my optimism was good-natured, some sour, but most of it was de- 
cidedly of a doubting character. These doubts were still being voiced 
when a few weeks ago the cable brought the news that the contracts 
for this great Andes tunnel had been let. It may be three years or 
it may be five years, but I expect in some future visit to the southern 
end of the hemisphere to take the through train from Buenos Ayres 
to Valparaiso. When that train is running it will be a daily argu- 
ment for the two countries to arbitrate whatever differences may 
arise between them. 

Another illustration. In Brazil less than a year ago all of us were 
oppressed with the seriousness of the dispute with Bolivia over the 
Acre rubber territory. It looked as though there would be war. 
The Pan-American railway project bore only indirectly on this 
matter, but we all hoped for a peaceful settlement, because ultimately 
when Bolivia has a through trunk system of railroads it also will 
reach the Amazon by means of the rivers and the branch lines. 
Talking with one of the negotiators, I asked if, the inducement of 
peace for its own sake not being sufficient, there was not enough in 
the commercial and material interests of the two countries to per- 
suade them to spend the money they would need in making war for 
a different purpose —that of building railroads in the vast region. 
He thought there was, yet so many obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the negotiation that he was discouraged. Finally, by for- 
bearance and conciliation on both sides, the controversy was ar- 
ranged, and chiefly on the basis of railway construction. Now those 
who had_-no faith at least have a little more respect for the utility of 
commercial enterprises as means of promoting peace when the 
abstract principle does not seem to be sufficiently potent. 

Prospective railway buildings helped to secure an agreement by 
Peru and Ecuador to arbitrate the Napo River boundary dispute a 
few months ago when it had reached the most threatening stage. 
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Incidentally to the main subject, I may say that the principle of 
arbitration between individuals and the state is recognized in most 
of the contracts which have been made for railway enterprises. It 
also is recognized, with regard to claims, in the Brazilian-Bolivian 
treaty, and with reference to future disputes which may arise. In 
the same way treaties are the basis of the projected building of rail- 
way lines by one country in the territory of another. The greatest 
check on territorial ambition and aggression is secured by means of 
railway intercourse. 

Possibly I have been treating the subject on a lower level than is 
your custom in these Mohonk meetings, and have given more atten- 
tion to its material aspects than to the moral side. I would not be 
understood from this as not in harmony with the higher ideals or as 
underestimating their value. In many places in South America I 
found Dr. Hale’s noble utterances, translated into Spanish, in circu- 
lation and a most sympathetic spirit shown towards them. There is 
little trouble in securing Latin adherence to abstract principles of 
arbitration. At the conference in Mexico we found one of our diff- 
culties was a too great eagerness to adhere to the abstractions while 
some of us were seeking after that which could be brought within the 
sphere of realization. But this sympathetic spirit has its worth. Its 
utility among the Latin peoples as a means of propaganda for a 
principle is greater than with us, since we insist on turning to the 
ledger first and then assenting to the theory of the railway as an 
agency for securing and maintaining peace. But travel, trade, immi- 
gration, industry, all make for peace and all are secured through 
railroad development. The greater the interest any Central or South 
American country has in railways, the greater the inducement to 
settle its disputes in a friendly way. There is less temptation to 
aggression and there is more encouragement to arbitration. Prece- 
dents are made by one arbitration and the foundation is laid for 
other arbitrations. 

I have been asked to state what in my opinion would be the most 
useful section of five hundred miles in this broad plan of the inter- 
continental route; that is, the link which would make most for peace 
and unity by establishing the intercourse and the commerce that 
conduce to those results. It is difficult to answer conclusively. In 
South America probably five hundred miles in Peru from the present 
terminus of the railroad at Oroya to Cuzco and Sicuani would be the 
most beneficial because that would make absolutely certain ultimate 
through rail and water communication between Lima and Buenos 
Ayres. On this side of the Isthmus five hundred miles of railroad 
from Guatemala to Panama would have a vastly beneficial effect in 
unifying the Central American countries. Their geographical isola- 
tion causes more misunderstandings among them than any other 
source of irritation. Three of them at the present time have under 
consideration a treaty which, as I have been informed, among other 
provisions includes arbitration. To reach the point of meeting, 
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which was at Amapala, the Pacific coast port of Honduras, for most 
of the plenipotentiaries a week’s travel was necessary. 

A concluding word. At the outset I stated the limitations in the 
policy of the United States. This country of itself does not expect 
to build the intercontinental railway, but it is in a position to afford 
great aid to the various other countries to carry forward the project 
within their own borders. They are beginning to show their convic- 
tion that, while refraining from interference in their affairs, we as a 
nation desire to promote their peaceful relations and to offer to the 
world the proofs of their stability. That is the best means of draw- 
ing to them the foreign capital they are seeking. One controversy 
settled by arbitration helpsthem. A second dispute arranged by the 
same agency becomes the convincing moral argument. And this is 
going on now. We have found that the people and the governments 
in Central America and South America want the intercontinental 
railway in order to bring them closer to the United States and in 
more intimate relations with one another. The point has been 
reached where it is possible to say to them when trouble threatens 
that if they don’t arbitrate it they won’t get the railways they want. 
There you have in essence the influence of the Pan-American Rail- 
way project on arbitration. 


Dr. LyMAN ABBOTT was next introduced, and spoke as follows: 


THE WORK OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN PROMOTING 
ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Practically, what have we, you and I, to do 
about it all? We are not railroad builders, and most of us have not 
got much money to put into stock in these railroads. We are not 
members of the government, and cannot conduct diplomatic negotia- 
tions. We are not professors of international law, and cannot discuss 
questions before the Hague Court or in South America. We are not 
members of the Senate, and cannot push the Anglo-American Treaty 
through. What are we going to do about it? 

We can go home and do a little something here and there, possibly, 
_to promote public sentiment in favor of international arbitration, Is 
that all? Iam inclined to think that perhaps many of us will think 
this is all, will think that this work must be done by a few people, 
must be left in their hands, and that on them rests the responsibility. 
And the one thing that I want to say to-night is this: that a nation is 
made up of individuals, the American nation of some eighty millions 
of individuals. If the spirit of the eighty millions of individuals is 
pacific, then the spirit of the nation will be pacific; and if the spirit 
of the eighty millions is not pacific, then the spirit of the nation will 
not be pacific; and if the spirit of a part of the eighty millions is 
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pacific and a part unpacific, then the nation will be partly pacific and 
partly unpacific. Just as a great river is made up of all the springs 
and rills that flow into it, so a nation is made up of an innumerable 
number of little springs and little rills which, flowing together, consti- 
tute the great national sentiment. Herbert Spencer says, in his 
«« Autobiography,” something like this: ‘‘The position of the Peace 
Society, non-resistance, is untenable; but there is a position which is 
entirely tenable, and that is, non-aggression.” I will not say with 
Herbert Spencer that the spirit of non-resistance is untenable, for I 
am not here to discuss to-night debatable questions; but I certainly 
think we can all agree with Herbert Spencer that the spirit of non- 
aggression is a position that is tenable. 

If in this nation the spirit of pride and passion and persistence in 
our own individual rights predominates, then the spirit of pride and 
passion and persistence in our own rights will predominate in the 
nation. If the boys are taught in the family, directly or indirectly, to 
stand up for their rights, and to think it a more serious injury to 
themselves to suffer an injustice than to inflict an injustice; if the 
fathers are strenuous for their own rights in industrial and com- 
mercial relations, and do not mean that any man shall crowd them to 
the wall; if the mothers are persistent that they shall get the meed of 
social honor that is due to them, and take quick offense if it be 
denied; if in the school the military achievements and the military 
heroisms are applauded and glorified, and the quieter and yet quite as 
great heroism of pacific employments are ignored; if the heroism of 
a preacher that dares resist the prejudices of his congregation, the 
heroism of a merchant that dares face bankruptcy rather than dis- 
honor, the heroism of a journalist who dares to lose subscribers 
rather than lose truth is slighted, and the heroism that faces the 
cannon and the bayonet is glorified; if in the industrial circles 
laborers unite together to make a labor army in order to strike blows 
in labor wars, and commercial employers unite together in com- 
mercial organizations for the purpose of overthrowing the militant 
organizations of the laborers, so that we have the two armies each 
determined to get its rights, and each indifferent to the rights of the 
others; if in the church itself the denominations are rival institu- 
tions, each more persistent in maintaining its own denominational 
doctrines than it is in maintaining the spirit of the Master,— then we 
shall have the spirit of war from the top to the bottom, from the 
nursery to the church. And we cannot have that spirit of war 
throughout the nation in its social fabric, in its school fabric, in its 
literature, in its industry, and in its religion, and have the nation 
which is composed of militant individuals dwelling pacifically with 
other nations not less militant in their spirit. 

On the other hand, if in this nation the little children are taught 
to love peace and to pursue it; if the fathers and the mothers are 
more eager to avoid aggression than to seek it; if in the school the 
heroism of private life is glorified and developed; if in society the 
organizations of labor and of capital are so directed that they clasp 
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hands in a common partnership for the better carrying on of the 
work of the nation; if in the realm of what we call religion the 
churches are eager for each other’s welfare, and care first of all for 
the spirit of the Christ, and not for denominational aggrandize- 
ment; and, finally, if every race is trying to do what it can to lift up 
and help every other race, and every class what it can to promote the 
welfare of every other class, and every man counts every other man 
his brother ; if throughout this nation the spirit of each individual is 
to seek peace and to pursue it,— then the nation as a nation will seek 
peace and pursue it, and then we shall easily find the statesmen who 
will contrive the ways and the methods by which reason shall take 
the place of force in the settlement of controversies between nation 
and nation. 

This is, after all, you see, a five-minute sermon to say only this, 
that you and I are to go back to our homes from this gathering, not 
merely a little wiser about what has been done by other people in the 
last year, not merely a little more ready to argue that some one else 
shall promote peace somewhere else; but you and I shall go back 
resolved that first of all we will conquer the pride and the passion in 
our own hearts and lives,— and these are the two great war-makers of 
the human race,— and, secondly, that we will get from the God of all 
peace the peace that passeth understanding in our hearts, that wherever 
we go we may carry with us a benediction that shall make the na- 
tion itself a benediction on all the nations of the earth. [Applause.] 


Rages CHARLES FLEISCHER of Boston was the last regular speaker 
of the evening, and his remarks were as follows : 


THE SPIRITUAL ATTITUDE WHICH MAKES FOR PEACE. 
ADDRESS OF RABBI FLEISCHER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Perhaps, among so many 
speakers who are blessed with gray hair, or with a plentiful lack of 
hair of any color, I, who am not so blessed, ought to keep silent; 
perhaps, particularly after Dr. Abbott’s eloquent plea, bringing the 
matter home to each of us, I should have no further word to say. 

Yet I recall that it was with the utmost difficulty that I kept my 
seat this morning. I felt the need of saying something; I felt the 
need of voicing that protest which I felt against the warlike spirit 
which seems to exist even in this very peaceful Conference. I be- 
gan to wonder — for this is my first experience of a Lake Mohonk 
Conference — I began to wonder whether I was among a crowd of 
advocates of war or advocates of peace, the sentiments seemed so 
evenly divided. I have heard, as you have, that story of the Maine 
farmer who was sending his son out West, and said to him: “ Now, 
John, be honest. Honesty is the best policy. I know, for I have 
tried both.” [Laughter.] It seemed to me that some of us had not 
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quite become convinced as yet whether peace was worth while even 
as a policy, to say nothing of its worthwhileness as a principle. 

Let me moralize at this point, too, as Dr. Lyman Abbott has made 
the moralizing treatment of our theme fashionable again. After the 
very practical preachments to which we have listened, I want still to 
say that we ought to choose deliberately regarding the peace prin- 
ciple; we ought to declare ourselves plainly for peace or against 
peace. We must declare —we who are engaged in making propa- 
ganda for peace —that opportunism as a policy regarding peace 
does not mean choice of opportunism as a principle. It may be well 
enough for one to say, ‘‘ Under these ‘ practical’ conditions it is not 
possible for us to adhere strictly and absolutely to this or that definite 
principle.” That is very different from saying that at all times we 
had better be opportune, we had better calculate our chances, we had 
better beware of the “insanity”? of adhering to any fixed principle, 
but make choice of opportunism as a principle at all times. 

One of the speakers this morning asked us definitely whether we 
were for peace or against peace, and stated that that was the great 
question, I agree with him perfectly. I think, as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has pointed out to us, it is for each of us to make sure .of 
ourselves, that in our attitude, day in and day out, we are peace men 
and peace women; that we believe absolutely in peace, and in war 
only as an almost unthinkable last resort. 

We need not come together in a peace conference and assure 
ourselves and one another that we realize the fact that there is 
occasional necessity for war. Those who are not committed, as we 
are or should be, to the idea of peace, will see to it that these wars 
are often enough waged. It is for us to assert that we do delieve in 
peace; to prove in our daily life that we have achieved that spiritual 
attitude which makes for peace. 

Some one asked me once to write a paper on “ The Influence of 
the Pulpit.” I said that I had not very much to say on that subject, 
because I believed that the influence of the pulpit was mainly reflex. 
Certainly, so much at least ought to be true of peace advocates, that 
those who are gathered for, and who stand before this Conference as 
believers in, peace, as those who mean to make a propaganda for 
peace in the world, — these ought at least to become convinced of, 
converted firmly and completely to, their peace ideal. 

Now there are a few other practical considerations, in addition to 
those which Dr. Abbott has pointed out. We are in the habit of in- 
dulging in social prejudices of all sorts. I know some estimable 
people who chance to be Catholics and who cannot approach normally 
and accept into their fellowship others who are Protestants, and the 
reverse is equally true. I know many Jews who have insane prejudices 
towards practically all non-Jews, and then I get constant evidence of 
non-Jews who have a similar prejudice against Jews. I know many 
white people who are very estimable in themselves but cannot im- 
agine themselves in respectful association with people of colored skin. 
I know black people who cannot imagine that any white people really 
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regard them as brothers. We have practically all of us some one or 
other of these and similar social prejudices. 

These are sad evidence of that unloving attitude to which Dr. 
Abbott has so eloquently referred, which makes it impossible for us 
to establish peace relations among ourselves; which makes us partly 
warlike and partly peaceful, as this or that human concern may 
chance to be in question ; makes it impossible therefore for us to 
become a people devoted to peace, consecrated to peace, realizing 
the ideal of peace, first among ourselves, and then quite as matter of 
course expressing that attitude towards the rest of the world. 

This is entirely a question of spiritual achievement. And I dare 
at this moment to preach because my senior has made it the proper 
thing at this moment to preach. It is for us to take the lessons of 
our assumed attitude home to ourselves, to see if we cannot make 
our intellectual attitude also a spiritual achievement which will make 
impossible those uglinesses, those exhibitions of hatred, those exhibi- 
tions of clannishness and ill-will which most of us express in one way 
or another. In that way alone is peace possible in the world, — 
namely, through the self-conversion of every individual in the world 
to the ideal of peace, which in its last analysis is the ideal of love, of 
respecting one’s fellow man as one loves and respects himself. 

I want to make one remark pertinent to the address of Mr. Pepper. 
It seems to me that this Pan-American railway offers to us Ameri- 
cans an opportunity for getting out of ourselves, away from our 
narrow and petty self-consciousness, out into a larger consciousness 
regarding America. It gives us the opportunity for extending the 
bounds of our “patriotism.” Patriotism is too much a thing of the 
30th of May and the 4th of July, of gunpowder and war, whether in 
the past, the present, or the future. We have failed to take hold of 
all the opportunities for giving positive and large and universal 
expression to our patriotism. Patriotism is not a virtue that is 
worth while if it is simply the enlargement of egotism, if my country 
is simply the bigger “I” whose greatness, whose success in the 
world, in a manner represents my greatness, my success in the 
world. Patriotism as a virtue has fine significance only if it is the 
localized expression of a universal ideal; if it comes from without 
inward, rather than from within outward, that is to say, if it is the 
localization here in America, there in France, beyond there in 
Australia, of a universal expression of love. Here around me are 
men united to me more closely than the rest of the world, and I 
shall be especially loving then towards them. Such patriotism I 
conceive to be a virtue; perhaps even Tolstoy would not balk at 
that kind of localized love. I can understand why he regards the 
other kind as a vice — because it is only a tremendously magnified 
egotism. 

Now, a Pan-American enterprise of the almost unthinkable large- 
ness of this Pan-American railway gives us Americans of the United 
States the opportunity of expressing love and showing helpfulness to 
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the entire group of our fellow-Americans to the north and to the 
south of us; it gives us the opportunity to enlarge our patriotic 
sense, to increase our inclusiveness and our peaceful spiritual 
brotherhood at least to the extent of allowing only the oceanic 
boundaries of this double continent —this twin North-and-South- 
America — to confine so much of the universal love which we may 
have. ‘That, at any rate, would make our peaceful patriotism larger 
and lovelier and saner than that more warlike, egotistic brand which 
is bounded by the oceans, east and west, by the gulf on the south 
and the lakes on the north. After all, you can set no limit to human 
love, saying, “‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!” .. . 


THE PRESIDENT: There is still a little time left of this evening’s 
session, and if there is any one who has a word to say or a thought 
to express for five minutes, he will be heard. 


Hon. Jacosp F. Miiuer: It has been stated that the United 
States was disappointed in the result of the Venezuelan arbitration 
as declared by the tribunal. Unfortunately the facts were not 
stated. The language in which the submission was made to that 
tribunal has not been given to us, nor have the reasons which the 
tribunal assigned for their conclusions been given to us. 

There were certain claims made by those respective nations 
against Venezuela. Three of them had blockaded her ports; the 
others had made no attempt whatever to collect their claims. Now, 
what was the result and what should have been expected? I fancy 
that the tribunal has decided just what they should have decided, 
and that we really have no cause to blame them for it. 

Those three nations had blockaded the ports of Venezuela — it 
was not a paper blockade, it was a regular blockade; the ships were 
there; they had taken possession and they were in possession, and 
at that time the controversy was submitted to the tribunal. They 
could have gone on and collected their claims in the way that. 
nations usually do. They did not proceed; they simply left it to the 
tribunal to decide what their rights were, just as in the case of people 
_ who have liens and claims against an estate. 

That tribunal decided that those nations had acquired a lien, and 
therefore were entitled to precedence, and that was the ground upon 
which the award was made. If that be true, I do not see how we 
have any right to complain. © 


Mr. Rosert D. BENEDICT: We always have the right in a con- 
test, legal or otherwise, if we are defeated, to complain, although we 
may accept the decision. Now I had the pleasure of reading the 
argument of the United States, and I confess that on reading that 
argument it struck me that the decision of the arbiters went not so 
much upon the facts of this particular case, as what they came to 
the conclusion was a general principle which might probably be bet- 
ter for other and future occasions. They took this occasion to lay 
down what they thought should be a principle applicable to similar 
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cases.. Therefore it seemed to me that Judge Penfield’s remark in 
his address with reference to that, that they had an opportunity to 
declare that principle in a way which would be more favorable to the 
principle of arbitration than they did declare it, was entirely well 
founded. 


The Conference adjourned at 10.30 P. M. 


Third Session. 


Thursday Morning, June 2, 1904. 


The proceedings of this session consisted of addresses and re- 
marks by Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, President of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia; Professor John Bassett Moore, Columbia 
University, New York; Baron Kentaro Kaneko, Tokio, Japan; Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass.; Hon. Simeon E. Bald- 
win, New Haven, Conn.; Hon. John V. L. Findlay, Baltimore, Md. ; 
John B. Henderson, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Hon. Frederick W. 
Seward, Montrose-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Edwin D. Mead of Boston; and 
Prof. C. P. Fagnani of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


The President called the Conference to order at 10 o’clock and 
introduced Hon. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, President of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, to speak on the special sub- 
ject of arbitration treaties with England and other countries. 


TREATIES OF ARBITRATION WITH GREAT (BR 
AND GTHER: COUNTRIES. 


ADDRESS OF HON. H. B. F. MACFARLAND. 


Mr. President: In view of the fact that this subject has already 
bee.: traversed by almost every speaker, I might take for my text the 
words of the great Apostle of Arbitration, “There has been so much 
said, and on the whole so well said, that I need not further occupy 
the time.” But I know, from my experience last year, at once the 
inexhaustible patience of the Mohonk Lake Conference and its in- 
satiable desire for speech-making. Wecome here by common con- 
sent for a riot of rhetoric and an orgy of oratory. [Laughter.] I 
am reminded of a song which I saw in a window of an ice cream 
saloon in Washington : 

“‘ He bought our ice cream for his darling, 
And she ate, and ate, and ate, 
Till at last her heart : he gave him, 
To make room for another plate.” 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith was telling us at a dinner in Washington 
not long ago of two Irishmen who met, one of whom said: “I am in 
great trouble, I have just lost my mother-in-law. It’s very hard to 
lose your mother-in-law.’ And the other one said, “Yes, Pat; I 
have found it impossible.” [Laughter.] 
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I think we speakers have found it impossible to tire out the Mo- 
honk Conference, even with oft-repeated arguments and oft-repeated 
tales. Therefore I shall take for my text a part of the Platform 
which was adopted last year: 


“This Conference believes that the next step in the steady march forward 
should be the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, to be followed by similar agreements with the other 
nations signatory to the Hague Convention, to refer disputes to the Hague Tri- 
bunal. Such treaties would make the present implied obligations of the nations 
signing them explicit, binding and permanent, instead of leaving them, as now, 
under the Hague Convention, voluntary, and to be determined from time to time, 
and largely by circumstances. This Conference believes that the best public 
opinion of the United States and Great Britain, neighbors and kinsfolk as they 
are, recognizes the wisdom and justice of such an arrangement, and that the ex- 
ample thus set would be followed speedily by the other powers. It would lead 
all the nations to the Hague Tribunal.” 


That, as I understand it, is the Mohonk idea. The Conference 
has never been held for the purpose of announcing universal peace 
and immediate disarmament of our nation or any other nation. ‘The 
idealists here are of the strictly practical sort. They are for what 
can be done to-day, and then for the aspirations of the future. And 
I for one, as an old-fashioned Presbyterian, do not believe that we 
shall ever have universal peace until we have a universal change in 
human nature. I believe that everybody— except perhaps those 
who are born in Boston — must be born again [laughter], and that 
there is no prospect of universal peace until some such radical 
change takes place in human nature, and until the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, really rules all hearts in 
this world. 

We leave that subject, therefore, to our hope and to the future, 
and we stand firmly on the ground, even though we cannot help 
being in clouds of glory here on this Delectable Mountain, and 
proceed to speak of what we have desired and what is within the 
immediate reach of our hopes. 

As we have already been told, the resolution which we adopted 
last year has not yet been carried out, but that is not to say that 
progress has not been made towards the consummation of our 
wishes. Much has been done of a preparatory character, and we 
have good reason to hope and to expect that arbitration treaties may 
be concluded by the United States not only with Great Britain, but 
with France and with other countries within a year. These treaties 
may be submitted and ratified in the Senate at the short closing 
’ session of the present Congress next winter. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay are ready to negotiate 
such treaties as soon as they believe that the Senate will give them 
favorable consideration. Some of us know what they have said 
in private, but what they have said in private is just what they 
have said in public. Secretary Hay, at the Press Parliament of 
the World, a most opportune occasion, at the Louisiana Purchase 
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Exposition on the roth of May of this year, in closing his admirable 
and eloquent address, said this: 


“In the name of the President, writer, soldier and statesman, eminent in all 
three professions and in all equally an advocate of justice, peace and goodwill, I 
bid you a cordial welcome, with the prayer that this meeting of the representatives 
of the world’s intelligence may be fruitful in advantage to the press of all nations, 
and may bring us somewhat nearer to the dawn of the day of peace on earth and 
goodwill among men. Let us remember that we are met to celebrate the transfer 
of a vast empire from one nation to another without the firing of a shot, without 
the shedding of one drop of blood. If the press of the world would adopt and 
pursue the high resolve that war should be no more, the clamor of arms would 
cease from the rising of the sun to its going down, and we should fancy that at 
last our ears, no longer stunned by the din of arms, might hear the morning stars 
singing together and all the sons of God shouting for joy.” 


[ Applause. | 

France may be first with us in this matter. Having signed last 
fall such treaties with Great Britain, Italy and Spain, she turned last 
winter first of all nations for similar negotiations to her old ally, the 
United States. Great Britain, having concluded such a treaty with 
Spain as well as with France, was ready to negotiate again with the 
United States, but hesitated because of the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty of 1897. Other governments intimated a willing- 
ness to meet our government half way; but as it was useless to 
negotiate conventions which could not be promptly ratified, negotia- 
tions were deferred until next fall. Nations have their self-respect 
as they have their pride, and Great Britain, having been snubbed in 
1897, was not ready to come forward under the possibility of another 
snub, and other governments felt just the same way. Our Executive, 
in my judgment, acted precisely as the Executive should have acted, 
in deferring the matter until next fall. 

If the result of the November election should be unfavorable to 
the Administration, its recommendations would not be likely to 
receive favorable attention before Congress adjourned. ‘Therefore, 
although international arbitration is not in any sense a party question, 
so that if the President of this Conference should be, as many desire, 
the next President of the United States [applause], we should be 
just as sure of success as we are under the present Executive; still, 
the early success, that is, the success next winter, of the movement 
for specific arbitration treaties does in a sense depend upon the 
Presidential election, simply because if there is to be no change of 
Administration such treaties may be negotiated in November and 
ratified before the 4th of March, while otherwise, simply because all 
measures of the outgoing Administration cease to be important, the 
whole matter may go over for another year. 

In the fullness of time the dream of the poet has become the plan 
of the statesman, and it is a mere question of a short time when it 
will be carried out in this particular regard. 

Now I do not believe that we have lost anything by the delay. If 
a treaty had been negotiated with Great Britain or with France or 
with any of the other powers last winter, it would undoubtedly have 
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been upon the lines, if not in the very language, of the treaty con- 
cluded between Great Britain and France signed on the 14th of 
October, 1903, and that provides simply for this, in the first article: 
Differences of a judicial order, or relative to the interpretation of 
existing treaties between the two contracting parties, which may arise 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established 
by the Convention of July 29, 1899, at the Hague; on condition, 
however, that neither the vital interests nor the independence or 
honor of the two contracting states, nor the interests of any state 
other than the two contracting states, are involved. 

Now, while that is a great step forward, and while it might well 
have served as a model, because it does accomplish, even with all 
these exceptions, the one thing for which these treaties are particu- 
larly desired, — namely, delay, postponement, the ‘counting of ten” 
that we were taught to practice when we were children before we 
struck with a word or a blow, and which we might well practice now 
that we are older,— that purpose is secured by any treaty of this sort; 
yet it is entirely possible that when we do come to conclude spe- 
cific arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France and the other 
countries, we may have something better, something such as was 
recommended by our Washington Conference in January in its reso- 
lution, which I hope to submit later to the Business Committee as 
the basis of consideration for the Platform of this Conference. 

That Conference resolved that it is recommended to our govern- 
ment to endeavor to enter into a treaty with Great Britain to submit 
to arbitration by the Permanent Court at The Hague, or, in default 
of such submission, by some tribunal specially constituted for the 
case, all difficulties which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic nego- 
tiations: ‘“ Resolved, that the two governments should agree not to 
resort in any case to hostile measures of any description till the 
effort has been made to settle any matter in dispute by submitting 
the same either to the Permanent Court at The Hague or to a com- 
mission composed of an equal number of persons from each country, 
etc. And, further, that our government should enter into treaties to 
the same effect as soon as practicable with other powers.” 

You will observe that that contemplates practically, although 
with extension, the plan of the Treaty of 1897 with Great Britain 
concluded by Secretary Olney under the direction of President 
Cleveland, which failed in the Senate for the lack of four votes of 
the necessary two-thirds. That treaty is sometimes referred to as 
having provided for the settlement of all differences with Great 
Britain by arbitration, and that is what the first article said, subject, 
however, to the limitations of this treaty, and, as you are aware, the 
limitations excluded territorial claims from arbitration and referred 
them to what we call a Conciliation Commission, such as happily 
settled the Alaska Boundary dispute. 

The hope, I think, of the members of the Washington Conference 
was that the treaties which our government should negotiate should 
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be on a larger scale than the Anglo-French Treaty and the others 
which have been based upon it. Therefore the delay is not without 
its advantage. 

Moreover, it was entirely undesirable, as it seemed to those who 
were active in the effort to interest the Senate in the matter last 
winter, that it should be brought before the Senate at that time. 
Congress was to adjourn early under the desire of Senators and 
Representatives to get away, the Presidential campaign was coming 
on, and it was undesirable from the practical point of view to raise 
any new issue or to bring forward any question which might raise a 
new issue. Besides all this, there was a feeling in the Senate, as 
was discovered by interviews with its members, of disappointment 
on account of the judgment of the Hague Tribunal in the Venezuelan 
case, and there were other circumstances which made it obvious that 
it was not opportune to bring forward the matter. At the same 
time, there were indications that it might well be brought forward at 
the coming session of Congress. 

The Senate is properly conservative; it was created by the Con- 
stitution for that purpose. As George Washington said, it was in 
respect of the House and ordinary legislation to be the saucer into 
which the hot tea should be poured for cooling. 

Moreover, there are a number of members of the Senate who nave 
not yet come even to the Mohonk Lake Conference plane on this 
question. They do look upon it in many cases as academic. They 
look upon it, especially some Western Senators, as a question not 
yet decided in the forum of public opinion. They still need to be 
convinced that the people, or the intelligent people, of the country 
want this thing. There is still room for a great deal of missionary 
effort, not, as one Senator said, that the sentiment in favor of it is 
manufactured, but that the sentiment that we know exists should be 
brought to their attention. 

You must take into account in dealing with the Senate the fact that 
a large majority of the ninety members of the Senate were not born 
even in New England, much less in Boston, and that they look upon 
many things that come from there as very fine, but not very practical. 

However, it was very clear that the Senators were all open-minded, 
and that many of them had advanced very considerably from the 
time of the defeat of the Treaty of 1897. One of the most important 
of the Senators has completely changed his position, and he has had 
great influence upon the others. ‘Therefore there is a very good 
state of affairs in respect of the sentiment in the Senate. 

The fact that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
chairman of which, Mr. Cullom of Illinois, is heartily in favor of these 
specific treaties of arbitration, appointed a subcommittee on this sub- 
ject, consisting of Mr. Frye of Maine, President pvo “em. of the 
Senate, Mr. Fairbanks of Indiana and Mr. Morgan of Alabama, and 
that almost immediately afterwards both Mr. Frye and Mr. Fairbanks 
came out in authorized interviews commending in the strongest pos- 
sible way this project, is very encouraging. We do not understand 
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that the subcommittee have taken any steps towards this purpose, 
but we do understand that they are ready to act when the time comes. 
And the very fact that such strong men on that committee which 
will have to deal with this subject feel that the time is at hand when 
action should be taken is in itself very encouraging. 

At the same time, it will not do to rest for a moment in the confi- 
dence that because we here and many others elsewhere resolve that 
this shall be done it is going to be done without further effort. 
It is very desirable that after the election in November public meet- 
ings should be held, not so much in Boston and New York as in 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans and other cities of 
the West and South, so that this may be seen to be what we believe 
it to be, a national desire, a desire of the whole people. Nothing, I 
think, was more encouraging at the Washington Conference than 
the address of Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the National Fed- 
eration of Labor, who spoke for those who would have to go to the 
wars if wars there be, and who have the largest personal interest in 
preventing wars, larger even than those commercial interests which 
are so valuable in advancing this cause. 

Let me say, in closing, that I speak with the greatest confidence of 
what I believe is coming very soon, and that while it might seem as 
though we had only been marking time during this year in the United 
States, and while it might seem that the other countries were getting 
ahead of us, I do not believe that that is the fact. The United States 
was the first to take a public position in favor of arbitration treaties, 
and ever since it has stood officially for that purpose. It is recog- 
nized abroad as the leader, and it is, in my judgment, a mere matter 
of accident that certain treaties have been concluded before our 
treaties were signed. We may rest assured that this movement is 
going forward. There is a cosmic pressure which would drive it 
forward no matter who might oppose it, and with the support of the 
public opinion of this country and of the world it is certain to succeed 
at an early day. [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT: International law is largely a code of interna- 
tional morality, and though it does not have what lawyers call a 
‘‘sanction,” it is a power and influence that we all recognize. It is 
extremely fitting that on this occasion we should hear from an emi- 
nent authority on international law, the distinguished Professor in 
that branch of jurisprudence in Columbia University, Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 


THE VENEZUELA DECISION FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF PRESENT INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR J. B. MOORE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Looking over this audience 
and observing the proportion of ladies in it, I am led to doubt whether 
ladies are unanimously in favor of international arbitration, else we 
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should have it established now. A poet formerly popular, but now 
almost forgotten, once wrote: 


“Men dying make their wills, 
But wives escape a work so sad; 
Why should the dames at dying make 
What all their lives they ’ve had?” 


[ Laughter. ] 

One of the most important functions of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence is that of educating and encouraging public sentiment in favor 
of international arbitration. Attention has been called to the re- 
mark said to have been made some time ago by a Senator, that the 
sentiment in favor of international arbitration was largely manu- 
factured. Why, all kinds of sentiment are largely manufactured. 
The average man we meet with has no special enthusiasm on any 
subject; it is only when a particular subject is strongly pressed upon 
him that he begins to feel a real interest in it. 

At the present time, perhaps, the most important practical question 
we have before us in connection with international arbitration is that 
to which the previous speaker has just referred, the conclusion of a 
treaty with Great Britain. I am very glad to hear the statement 
that it is in contemplation to make the proposed treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain more comprehensive than that 
which has lately been concluded between Great Britain and France 
and certain other powers. Ido not doubt that the existence of this 
intention explains why it is that the negotiations with Great Britain 
have been postponed until after the election. For my own part I 
cannot conceive of any objection that any Senator might have, no 
matter how hostile he might be to international arbitration, to a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, or between the 
United States and any other power, couched in the language of the 
treaty between Great Britain and France. J am far from expressing 
or intending to express an unfavorable opinion of that treaty, be- 
cause there existed between Great Britain and France for centuries 
a settled enmity, and arbitration between them is a comparatively 
new thing; but, as between the United States and Great Britain, 
such a treaty would mark most decidedly a step backwards. 

The Anglo-French treaty, in the first place, requires the submis- 
sion to arbitration only of “ differences of a judicial order, or relative 
to the interpretation of existing treaties between the two contracting 
parties.” The phrase “differences of a judicial order” perhaps is 
not specially objeetionable, yet it is very indefinite. But, after 
creating this very vague and limited obligation, the treaty proceeds 
to enumerate exceptions to it. To begin with, we have an exception 
of questions involving ‘vital interests.” This is unobjectionable. 
But we then have an exception of questions involving the inde- 
pendence or “honor” of the contracting parties. I should object 
to excepting from the operation of an arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States matters affecting the national 
“honor,” because any question is capable of being considered as 
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affecting the “honor” of the contracting parties. Not only that, 
but I should object to it because the most striking arbitration that 
has ever been held between the United States and Great Britain, and 
the most important arbitration that has ever been held, was one that 
distinctively involved a question of national honor. I refer to the 
Geneva Arbitration. In 1865, when Mr. Adams first proposed to 
Great Britain the arbitration of the Alabama claims, Lord John 
Russell replied that it could not be done, “because,” he said, “these 
claims involve the honor of Her Majesty’s government, of which Her 
Majesty’s government are the sole guardians.” Only six years later 
a treaty was made for the submission to arbitration of those very 
claims. The Olney-Pauncefote treaty, to which reference has been 
made, contained no such exception, and I trust, when an arbitration 
treaty is concluded between the United States and Great Britain, 
that, while an exception probably will be made of “ vital interests,” 

there shall be no admission into the treaty of the clause with regard 
to “national honor.” 

It has been stated by the previous speaker that we are not expect- 
ing to bring about immediately the reign of universal peace. There 
are certain difficulties in the way of accomplishing that end, and the 
most fundamental difficulty is that of providing some means of ex- 
ercising in the affairs of this world the necessary force for the purpose 
of securing the observance of law. 

At the present time, in the existing state of international law, war 
is recognized as a legal mode of action. We have lately had an 
exemplification of that fact in the award of the Hague Tribunal in 
the case of the Venezuelan claims. We listened yesterday evening 
to a very interesting paper on the subject of that arbitration, and I 
may be permitted to add a few things to what was then stated, in 
order that we may have a full comprehension of the case. 

The decision of the Hague Tribunal has been much criticised in 
the public press, and I have personally heard many severe animad- 
versions upon it. Yet I find much difficulty, looking at the matter 
as a lawyer, in seeing how the tribunal could have rendered a differ- 
ent decision; and I will briefly state the reasons why. 

A year before any measures were adopted by the British and 
German governments for the purpose of enforcing their claims against 
Venezuela, the German government gave notice to the government 
of the United States of the fact that it had sought to obtain from 
Venezuela a settlement of its claims; that arbitration had been de- 
clined by the Venezuelan government ; and that it therefore intended 
to proceed by measures of force to obtain the satisfaction which it 
had otherwise demanded in vain. It was stated at the conclusion 
of the memorandum left at the Department of State by the German 
Ambassador at Washington, that the first measure to be tried by 
the German government would be a pacific blockade, which is a 
measure of force. Our government acknowledged the receipt of the 
communication of the German Ambassador with an expression of 
satisfaction, since the memorandum contained an explicit assurance 
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that the German government would observe the Monroe Doctrine, 
by refraining from the attempt to take territory. Our government 
was evidently gratified with this assurance, under the circumstances. 
With regard to the explanation made in the memorandum of the 
nature of the German claims, our government stated that it did not 
feel called upon to express any opinion. Great Britain joined 
Germany in the blockade of the Venezuelan ports a year later. 
The blockade was begun as a “ pacific blockade,”’ but, upon the pro- 
test of our government against its application to American vessels — 
not against blockades in general, but against the blockade in the 
particular form in which the powers proposed to enforce it — they 
at once converted it into an ordinary hostile blockade, and our 
government and all other governments immediately recognized the 
existence of a state of war, and observed a course of neutrality. 

Now the Hague Tribunal in its judgment expressly adverts to the 
fact that none of the non-blockading powers had made any protest 
against the employment by Great Britain and Germany and the other 
blockading power of force against Venezuela for the satisfaction of 
their claims. Why had they made no protest? Because, I fancy, 
there was not one of them that would have been willing by such a 
protest to waive the right which nations in the present state of inter- 
national relations possess to use force for the purpose of obtaining 
justice, as they conceive it to be, for their own citizens. ‘That is the 
reason why. In other words, the blockading governments merely 
pursued what is recognized to-day as “a legal mode of action.” 
That is all. We advocate arbitration ; we desire to see such questions 
submitted ‘to judicial tribunals rather than-settled by force; and yet, 
in the present state of international relations, if a nation sees fit, in- 
stead of submitting its quarrel to international arbitration, to prosecute 
it by force, what will other nations do? Is there a single one of them 
that will say, ‘We consider this war unjust, and we will not recognize 
a state of war”? No, not one. They will all immediately say that 
they will pursue a neutral course. In other words, they recognize 
war as a legal mode of action. In judicially deciding, therefore, that 
the blockading powers had by their forcible action acquired a prefer- 
ential position, which, but for their agreeing to submit the question to 
arbitration, they would have gone on to make effective, the Hague 
Tribunal merely declared and applied, as it was in duty bound to do, 

‘the existing international law. The Hague Tribunal is a judicial, not 
a legislative, body. 

How, then, are we to establish a reign of peace onearth? Itseems 
to me that the first thing that we must do is to establish a system 
under which the necessary force in human affairs may be applied 
without nations going to war. We know how it is in our municipal gov- 
ernments, in our own national affairs. We must keep acertain number 
of policemen in proportion to the population. In doing so we merely 
recognize, and necessarily recognize, the existence in human nature of 
an aggressive element. There are good men and bad men; there are 
just men and unjust men ; there are unaggressive and aggressive men ; 
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so that we must maintain some police force for the purpose of curbing 
and keeping in order those who are disposed to violate the rights of 
others. Now in international affairs we have the same fundamental 
facts to deal with, the facts of human nature; but we have not yet 
reached that stage of international organization in which some ac- 
knowledged force can be used for the purpose of preventing wrong, 
and at the same time preventing war. 

At the present day, if two nations go to war one against the other, 
one may make a conquest of the other’s territory. We may convert 
a war of defense into a war of aggression in that way, and yet it is 
perfectly legal according to the present code of international! !aw. 
What we must do is to find some way to apply as between nations 
a legal system similar to that which exists in every civilized state. 
It may be said that that is more or less of a dream; and so it is. 
Our German ancestors, when they were wandering in the forests 
under their tribal chieftains, I suppose would have treated the feudal 
organization as a dream; and so the followers of the feudal chief 
would have treated the modern international state as a dream., It 
was something that they simply could not conceive of being put into 
practice. 

There are two ways, as it seems to me, in which some international 
force might be employed for the purpose of conducting international 
relations under a system of law. We might have, perhaps, a system 
under which penalties would be applied to any nation that showed a 
disposition to do wrong and actually committed a wrong; all nations 
might concur in inflicting certain penalties. But there is yet another 
plan more comprehensive than that, and that is the organization of 
a sort of international force which should be under the control of an 
International Council. This International Council would consider 
the question of justice between nations, determine which was in the 
right and which was in the wrong, and if the nation which was con- 
ceived to be in the wrong was recalcitrant, then under the orders of 
the International Council the international force would be employed 
for the purpose of restraining the nation that was disposed to inflict 
an injury. 

This, I repeat, is only a dream. There has been nothing in inter- 
national relations so far that seemed permanently to approach it. 
But we have things that suggest it in a vague and rather shadowy 
way. ‘Take, for example, the European Concert. We are always 
pouring ridicule upon the European Concert; but, while there has 
been a great deal of bickering among the powers that composed it, 
yet the European Concert has prevented twenty-five wars to one that 
it has ever caused. It is, however, an organization which, although 
in a sense always in being, is not always in a state of activity; it is 
not always in such a position that it can act efficiently ; it has not 
the necessary permanent powers. 

The idea of permanency in our international organizations is well 
illustrated in the Hague Tribunal, of which our distinguished Chair- 
man is a member. The purpose of that organization was to secure 
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some permanent tribunal which would always be ready to decide 
disputes that might be submitted to it. And when such a tribunal 
was arranged for, in my opinion a great advance was made. Even 
though nations are not every day resorting to the Hague Tribunal 
for the settlement of their differences, yet in its very establishment 
a step was taken towards a permanent international tribunal that may 
be able almost wholly to prevent wars between nations. 

The things that to-day are impracticable in the future may be 
practicable. If I am not wholly practicable, I trust that at any rate 
I am logical; and sometimes by following the lines of logic into the 
realm of unpractical things, we find ourselves after a while on practi- 
cal ground. 

In advancing in this direction we need every possible support that 
can be obtained in public opinion. In our meetings, in our writings, 
in every possible way we should bring the weight, the force of public 
opinion to bear in favor of the establishment of a condition of things 
which, by the enforcement of law among nations, precisely as it is 
enforced in separate states among individual men, will bring about 
a regulated, orderly and peaceful reign of justice. [Applause.] 


Mr. SMILEY: Professor Moore was for many years in Washington 
assisting the Secretary of State, and has written six large volumes 
on the history of international arbitration, a work which is an 
authority the world over. He is now engaged in writing a book on 
international law, closely allied to this subject, and consisting of 
about the same number of volumes. Both these books are published 
under the authority of the United States. 


Rev. Witpur F. Crarts: May I ask Professor Moore if the 
united Pekin army would not serve as a model for an international 
force? 


PROFESSOR Moore: That was an example of international action, 
precisely. All we have to do is to convert these occasional things 
into permanent things. Take the Berlin Conference of 1878; but it 
came after a war, unfortunately, instead of before. 


THE PRESIDENT: Yesterday it was announced at the opening 
session of this Conference that it was desirable to avoid all partisan 
allusions to the unhappy state of war that now exists between Russia 
and Japan. I think we all recognize the propriety of that admoni- 
tion, and yet I know that we will pardon in the speech of the 
gentleman who is now to be introduced the natural sympathies and 
the patriotic feelings without which he would be less than a man, if 
he were unavoidably to give evidence of them. 

We shall have the pleasure of hearing from a distinguished subject 
of the Emperor of Japan, who has long resided in this country and 
is known and respected widely. I refer to Baron Kentaro Kaneko, 
who will now address you. [Applause.] 
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JAPAN’S DEVOTION TO ARBITRATION AND TO 
JUSTICE AND GOODWILL. 


ADDRESS OF BARON KENTARO KANEKO. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it the greatest 
honor ever conferred upon me that I have had an earnest invitation 
to appear before you and say a few words in regard to the subject of 
your Conference. Since my arrival here I have been repeatedly 
asked by the Committee, and also by members of the Conference, to 
say a few words in regard to international arbitration. But I told 
your President, and also the Executive Committee, that at this 
critical moment of my country’s existence it would be very hard for 
me to say anything and confine my speech within the strict limit of 
the rule you adopted yesterday morning. I might make a mistake 
by referring to the present war, — because we are fighting for peace, 
and peace is the sole object of this Conference. 

Strictly confining my speech to the rule, most appropriate in this 
hall and on this occasion, I might say a few words in regard to arbi- 
tration in our history. 

You all remember very well, without my telling you, that from the 
beginning of our international relations with the outside world we 
have advocated arbitration, and we have bound ourselves to have 
international difficulties settled by this means. In the year 1875 a 
Chilean vessel brought five hundred Chinese slaves into the harbor 
of Yokohama, under the flag of a Christian nation, on board a ship 
of a Christian nation. We stopped that vessel and took every one of 
the Chinese slaves on shore, and gave them freedom. [Applause.] 
The Chilean government made the strongest protest against our 
action, but we moved not a bit. We stood on the ground of the 
protector of the peaceful subjects of the Chinese Empire, not our 
own people, and we have upheld the principle of international law 
forbidding the slave trade in Christendom. But we had no support 
from the outside world; the Christian nations stood aloof and never 
supported us. Consequently, finally the Chilean government and 
our government agreed to submit the matter to arbitration, and the 
arbitrator was the Czar of Russia. After the close of the investiga- 
tion, of course the Czar gave the decision in our favor. [Applause.] 
This was the beginning of our national history with the outside 
world, in upholding and maintaining the very principle of your 
Conference. 

Ever since then we have had intercourse with the outside world 
according to the principles of international law. We in the Far 
East, a little island empire, never attempted territorial aggrandize- 
ment; we never committed any act of violence against international 
law or against the peace of the world—never yet. Other powers 
have often violated the peace of the earth. 

Yesterday morning a gentleman referred to the arbitration relating 
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to the House Tax in Japan. If you will allow me I will express a 
few words in regard to this House Tax which we submitted to arbi- 
tration. Five years ago the European powers whose subjects have 
come under the jurisdiction of our law demanded the leasehold for 
a certain year of land in the foreign settlement. We had a long dis- 
cussion with these foreign powers, but we gave absolute ownership 
to foreigners who were holding land on leasehold tenure for a term 
of years; we gave them full right to hold it, out and out, as you hold 
your land here in your own territory. At that time I had the honor 
to be in the Cabinet of my Emperor, and some of the foreign repre- 
sentatives went so far as to say that if we gave the land arising out 
of leasehold tenure foreigners would be willing to pay the taxes on 
houses. When that step was gained, they refused to vay taxes on 
houses. We had not required them to sign a written document; we 
took their word of honoras a pledge. We in the East, the Orientals, 
take the word spoken by a Christian nation and by a gentleman; we 
never require written documents. [Applause.] By taking advantage 
of parole evidence, they refused to pay taxes on houses. 

Thus there came another trouble with the foreign powers. We 
are continually seeking to be friendly, to be peaceful with the foreign 
powers, and although we have a full right to insist that they should 
pay the taxes, we submitted the matter to arbitration. Have we not 
carried out the principle and the motive of your Conference? 

From the year 1875 to the present moment we have tried continu- 
ally in international difficulties to uphold and maintain the principles 
we are here discussing; we have continually upheld the principles 
of arbitration and of peace. The Japanese are taught from their 
boyhood and from their girlhood up a moral precept which says, 
‘Deal not to others what thou wouldst not like to have dealt unto 
thee.” [ Applause.] 

If I remember rightly, that moral precept was—not in the same 
words, but in the same spirit— what your Saviour delivered to his 
disciples. I think that Dr. Hale can testify to that. 

We also find in the Scripture of your country and of Christendom, 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” But what 
do we see in the East by way of object lesson? Every year the 
action of foreign powers in the Far East shows us that so-called 
Christian nations and so-called civilized powers are continually 
pressing their territorial aggrandizement. Therefore we said that 
the Scripture might perhaps not be translated correctly. [Laughter.| 
So we went to work to study the original Greek text, suspecting that 
it might really be, “ Blessed are the strongest, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” [Laughter.] But we found in the Greek and the Latin 
the same words, and that it was written clearly in all cases, “*Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.”” However, in the Far 
East we have found it to mean, “ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall asinherit the earth.” [Laughter. ] 

It is very well to talk about peace and to try to persuade others. 
to maintain peace and to arbitrate their difficulties, but before you 
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can put your principles into practice you will have to teach your 
so-called Christian nations and your so-called civilized peoples to 
respect the rights of other nations. [Applause.] Before you can 
have the principle of arbitration carried out, you must teach them 
that the true grandeur of nations is to live in peace at home, and 
to be in peace with other powers upon the globe. 

So, if you review the history of our diplomacy, you will find that 
we are continually pressing and maintaining the very principle of 
your Conference. 

You have done me the greatest of honors to invite me here to say 
a few words. I have many things relating to that territory as to 
which you hold strict neutrality which I should like to tell you, but 
I am prevented by the impartial rule which you adopted yesterday. 
Therefore I abstain from expressing myself any further. [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, we all com- 
mend the good taste, tact and sense of propriety of Baron Kaneko 
in the remarks which he has addressed to us. _[Applause.] 

The next speaker on the program is Rev. Dr. PuiLtip S. Moxom 
of Springfield, Mass. 
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THESMOTIVES TO WHICH WE SHOULD APPEAL. 
ADDRESS OF DR. PHILIP S. MOXOM. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have listened with the 
deepest interest to the gentleman who has last spoken, as you all have 
done. We are learning some lessons in this late day that we need to 
learn. We have had one to-day. Yesterday Mrs. Mead said very 
wisely that this cause must proceed on two legs; one was the Hague 
Tribunal, and the other, if I recall rightly, was an international police. 
Three years ago I had the audacity to suggest before this Conference, 
as a natural accompaniment of the founding of a court of international 
arbitration, the establishment of an international police. I was ami- 
ably scorned. The suggestion has been made by several eminent 
persons in this Conference, and I take great satisfaction in it; it is in 
the line of the logical development of the movement and the principle 
which we represent here. 

But if this movement must go forward on two legs it is equally true 
that we must go forward with two eyes open. Jesus said, “If thine 
eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light,”— but that does 
not mean to be one-eyed. Now there is no doubt but there are many 
good people who approach this whole subject with .only one eye,— a 
very clear eye, — but it does not take in the whole field of vision. 

It is idle for us to discuss the question of the reduction or the ab- 
olition of our army or navy; we might as well discuss the abolition of 
the police. We must recognize the fact that force has played a very 
large part in the development of civilization. The day is coming, and 
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it is drawing on, when that part will be less and less, ever diminishing, 
but it has had a great place in the world, and there have been no men 
who have been more loyal servants of civilization in the highest sense 
than many of those who have borne the name of soldier or sailor. 
[Applause.] I am sure that there are many of us still alive who have 
no apology to make for the fact that we have been soldiers. 

We are seeking to promote the cause of international arbitration, 
looking toward universal peace. What are the motives to which we 
can successfully appeal; what are the grounds upon which we must 
solidly stand? Much has been said, and said wisely in the main, 
about the influence of commerce. There are two sides to that ques- 
tion. Capital is sensitive and conservative ; commerce is sometimes 
aggressive and greedy, and it sometimes promotes war quite as surely 
as the more conservative business interests tend to prevent war. To- 
day, war, if it is made, is likely to be made for commercial aggrandize- 
ment. Iam forbidden to say anything about the trouble in the East, 
but there is no doubt that, in the secret history of the movements 
which led to that war, not only the desire for increase of territory and 
enlarged commercial opportunity, but also the vulgar greed for gain, 
had place. 

Now we have great encouragement in the fact that business men 
and business interests are beginning to give active support to the 
cause of international arbitration. Already they are doing very much 
and are worthy of all praise; but there is a tide in the affairs of men 
that is larger than any single enterprise, however great it may be. 
We must not forget that the constitution of things, that the course of 
human development, that the great Power, whom we reverently call 
Almighty God, is working out this problem and moving toward the 
triumph of moral forces and the substitution of reason for brute 
strength. 

One of the chief forces that is at work in this cause is the increase 
of communication between peoples. Mutual acquaintance, as was 
suggested yesterday, is one of the most potent influences in causing 
the abandonment of war, by removing the blind motives that often 
have led to war. We are learning that human beings belong together 
in a kinship that is deeper and stronger than any of the distinctions 
and the barriers created by race and color and local habitat. Das 
ewige Menschtiche, the eternal human, is coming to the front in the 
conscience of the world, and we are feeling that man is man wherever 
he stands. As that feeling grows the impulse to war is lessened. 

Then there is the appeal to the growing sense of justice. I do 
not attach very much value to the arguments for peace on the ground 
of what war costs. I care not how much it costs; when men are at 
the fighting point they do not think about cost; and the mere ques- 
tion of economy, while it does affect somewhat the minds of peoples, 
and while it does act as a restraining influence, has no such power 
to restrain as the awakened sense of justice and right. ‘There we 
are upon solid ground ; there we lay hold of a motive that cannot be 
exhausted. What is right to my neighbor? What is just? That 
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. sentiment, possessed by the nations through the development of the 
world consciousness which every year becomes more and more a 
world conscience —that is making for permanent peace. And as 
the sentiment of justice increases, armies and navies will decline to 
the level of a mere police force and will gradually pass away. If we 
begin by an attack upon the soldier and the sailor and the organiza- 
tions which they represent, we shall hamper our course and we shall 
be logically wrong ; but if we steadily press the great principle of fair 
dealing between man and man, such fair dealing as we have had 
illustrated in the temper of the distinguished gentleman who has just 
spoken to us, we shall gain. 

I cannot help feeling how far in some ways the world has moved 
on. Go back twenty-five or thirty years, and how many of our 
people had any such contact with the members of this distinguished 
gentleman’s nation as they have now, or had any such conception of 
that people as they have now? Will it not be true, as we come to 
know other nations of the earth, and come into close acquaintance 
with them, that we shall be disposed to deal fairly with them, and 
war will be no longer thought of save as a necessity, a last resort, 
for the preservation of the-very principles which make life worth 
living? [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT: This Conference is honored by the presence of 
a distinguished jurist, who has consented to address us for ten min- 
utes, the Hon. StmEon E. BaLDWIN, member of the Sup~eme Court 
of the State of Connecticut. 


REVERENCE FOR LAW. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE BALDWIN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; We have been fortunate for 
the last one hundred or one hundred and fifty years in having a 
recognized science known as international law; a part of the law of 
every civilized nation as fully as the law passed by their legislatures. 
And now for more than three years we have had a Court to enforce 
that law and to declare it; a Court, it is true, before which no one, 
no nation, can be compelled to appear, but a Court before which it is 
easy for nations to appear, and where they may be reasonably sure 
that this science of international law will be fairly applied to the 
decision of their controversies. 

In the impressive prayer with which this day at Lake Mohonk was 
begun, one of the petitions that sprang, I know, from the depths of 
the heart of the man who put it up was that in the American people 
the sense. of reverence for law might be deepened. It is on that 
sense of reverence for law that the future of the Hague Tribunal, 
that the future of what we are pleased to call, for want of a better 
name, international arbitration, depends. I say, for want of a better 
name, for “arbitration ” is really no name for the processes that go 
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on at the Hague Tribunal. Arbitration, as we understand it com- 
monly, is where parties to a controversy agree to submit it to the 
friendly determination of some third person or power, to be decided, 
not according to the principles of legal science, but according to 
what that man, that power, thinks fair and just. There is no cer- 
tainty to arbitration; there is certainty to the application by a court 
of the science of law. . 

Look for a moment at what has been done by this Hague Tribunal 
in the judgments that it has rendered. 

The United States and Mexico came before it with their con- 
troversy over the Pious Fund, Mexico claiming that she was under 
no just obligation to pay anything further upon the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church of California. The only point determined 
by the Court at The Hague — the only point any lawyer would have 
said they had a right to determine was whether the American 
answer to this was made out, which was that that very question had 
been long before submitted to the determination of a commission, 
and had been decided against Mexico and in favor of the claims of 
the Church. There is a principle of law that a controversy once 
fairly litigated and decided is closed. ‘That controversy had been 
once fairly litigated and fairly decided. It was closed, and the Court 
at The Hague refused to hear the plea that equity demanded a dif- 
ferent result, and they were right. 

Recently Venezuela had her controversy before that Court, or 
rather there was a controversy of the eagles over the carcass, and, as 
has been explained by my friend, Professor Moore, so clearly to-day, 
the Court considered simply a legal question; decided simply what 
the law of nations was as to the rights of the parties. And for one 
I believe their conclusion right, and I deprecate the criticism that 
has been cast upon it in this assembly. We need reverence for law 
and reverence for courts, and we, as an educative force in the com- 
munity, should, so far as we can influence public opinion, influence 
it in the direction of reverence for the administration of the law by 
that great Court at The Hague. [Applause.] 

I am glad that one of our countrymen who has done so much for 
the general cause of humanity with his millions has given a million 
and a half to the Queen of Holland to build a fitting Temple of Jus- 
tice where this great Court may sit. As some great cathedral glorifies 
the service of the church within it, so this Palace of Justice which 
Carnegie has provided for at The Hague will lend a dignity to the 
Court that will increase this spirit of reverence throughout the world 
for what is the law of the world. [Applause.] 

Now a word with regard to what we can do to make that Court all 
that it can be for the world, and for this country before all others. 
This Conference has committed itself to the view of making its first 
object the promotion of a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, rightly, I think. These two governments are precisely in ac- 
cord concerning the position of international law as a ruling force 
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between nations, having the same system of laws, the same system of 
evidence, the same system of judicial procedure. 

What might be done to render the Hague Court of the utmost value 
to Great Britain and the United States in any treaty that might be 
negotiated? I should say, it might be to further the idea of the ale 
Court, which was to create a tribunal in advance of a controversy ; 
further that idea by selecting from the Hague Court five judges We 
who for a period of time — five years, if you please — should be the 
court before which whatever controversies Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States might have to send to The Hague should be tried. 

We have four American judges; there are four British judges, all 
men of eminence. Suppose that by agreement between the two 
nations the King of England were allowed to nominate from the 
Americans a Chief Justice of that Court for the purposes of a decision 
of controversies in the Hague Tribunal between England and America ; 
suppose that the President of the United States also were allowed to 
nominate from the English members a Chief Justice,— draw lots, if you 
please, which of those two men shall be Chief Justice. Then let, in 
the same way, four associates be selected, two of the Americans by 
the executive authority of England, two of the Englishmen by the ex- 
ecutive authority of America. Let them serve for five years, and at 
the end of that time let your Chief Justice be selected from the other 
nation by the other executive magistrate. 

You would then have a standing court of five men presided over 
presumably by the foremost jurist out of all those representing the 
countries in that Tribunal. You would have a tribunal not created 
after a controversy was hot, but created in advance of controversies. 
I think we should have the fullest reason to believe that with such a 
court the science of international law would be administered as any 
court in England or America would administer it. If it were not, the 
public opinion of those countries would rebuke it. Weare not talking 
at this moment of courts constituted of officers such as might possibly 
be nominated by some of our sister Republics in Central or South 
America, if they should adhere to the Hague Tribunal — Republics 
whose law is war and revolution. We are talking of a court created 
by these two great countries, lovers of law, defenders of law, sharing 
the same law. 

Matthew Arnold said: “There are two things that rule the world: 
Force and Right; Force till Right is ready.’ I believe that for 
these two great peoples of England and America, where public opinion 
rests on popular intelligence and education, Hee is ready now. 
[ Applause. | 


Hon. Joun V. L. FrnpLay, a member of the Baltimore Bar, was 
next introduced and spoke as follows : 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE DECREES OF THE HAGUE 
TRIBUNAL. 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. V. L. FINDLAY. 


It would be a great gratification to me indeed, Mr. President and 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference, if I could express the 
deep sense that I have of the kind invitation sent by our worthy host, 
and to testify in some way to my appreciation of the almost prodigal 
hospitality he has showered upon us here in a way that is as generous 
as it is graceful. 

But, without any mawkish sentiment or affectation, I must say with 
perfect truth that I do not feel equal to the occasion, for many 
reasons ; and, among others, I have a good excuse with which to dis- 
charge my conscience, on the strictest principle of self-defense, which 
I believe is a mode of warfare recognized by the most extreme of the 
peacemakers. When my friend, whom I see looking at me over 
there, waited upon me and asked me to say something here, I told 
him, as he will recall, that I would rather wait until the spirit moved 
me. He assented to that, and I thought, coming from him, it was an 
additional guarantee of good faith. 

Now I have not felt in me the spirit moving me, I am sorry to 
say, and while I have felt a sense of something moving on me from 
the Chair, I can hardly associate the robust figure of the Chairman 
with a spirit, except the spirit of perfect fairness and justice, with 
which he has in a long and useful career discharged the many 
onerous responsibilities which have been imposed upon him. 
[ Applause. | 

I would have liked to say a word or two upon the question as to 
the method by which you will enforce the decrees of the Hague 
Tribunal in case a debtor nation, after an award has been made 
against it, either neglects to pay or finally refuses to pay; because, 
it will be observed, or it will be recalled, possibly I should have said, 
by some of the older members of this body, that there was a time in 
the history of the relations between the United States of America 
and the United States of Venezuela when that very question promised 
to be a very serious one. . 

Venezuela and the United States in 1868, in the administration 
of President Johnson, agreed upon a convention for the appointment 
of a Mixed Claims Commission for the purpose of liquidating the 
claims of citizens of the United States against the government of 
Venezuela. There were no counter claims of citizens of Venezuela 
against the government of the United States. An award was made, 
by the commission which sat in Caracas, of such an amount and 
under such circumstances that Venezuela protested against payment, 
and kept up that protest until General Grant, who was then Presi- 
dent, threatened to send gunboats to La Guaira and enforce payment. 
After a while better counsels prevailed, and Venezuela presented her 
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case to the Congress of the United States, believing that she could 
wring out of the unjust judge, if you please, by importunity what 
could not be accomplished otherwise, and pressed it year by year, 
until finally in due course of diplomatic time, which moves as slowly 
as senatorial time, in the beginning of President Harrison’s admin- 
istration, another convention was ratified between the two countries 
which provided for the appointraent of a Mixed Commission on 
Claims for the purpose of undoing the work of the former commis- 
sion, and of passing upon the claims which it had passed upon, and 
of finally adjudicating them precisely as if they had never been 
considered. 

Now you see that this illustrates the possibilities of international 
arbitration ; for there was an award made, there was actually money 
distributed under the terms of that award, and yet twenty years after- 
wards it was impeached and set aside, I will not say for what cause, 
because that was distinctly overlooked and ignored, by the United 
States at all events, but I will say in general terms that it was for 
that cause which vitiates every judgment, municipal or international. 

The question occurred to me when Judge Stiness, I think it was, 
brought up the subject yesterday, and when it was followed up by 
our distinguished Chairman: Suppose that Venezuela had persisted 
in her refusal to pay, and the United States had sent its gunboats 
down there to collect its claims at the mouth of the cannon, what 
would have been the result? War! Then you would have gone back 
again into the same hole out of which you had apparently escaped. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than a war to enforce the decree 
of an international tribunal; nothing would bring more ridicule upon 
the whole matter of arbitration than such a war as that. For, mark 
it, a war that might be instituted in the first instance for the collec- 
tion of these claims before they were submitted for peaceful settle- 
ment would not have infused into it the bitterness that would attend 
the war after the claims had been reduced to judgment, when the 
creditor nation could insist that there had been the grossest treachery 
and breach of faith in the refusal to stand by the award. 

So that war, or any force in its active sense, as a means by which 
we are to enforce the decrees of these international tribunals, or this 
particular tribunal at The Hague, seems to me out of the question. 

How, then, shall you enforce them? Is it necessary to go to war? 
Is it necessary even to contemplate the actual application of force, 
not the possibility of it, but the actual application of force? Why, 
take the case of the great nations of the United States and of Great 
Britain. Consider the award made by the Treaty of Washington 
known as the Geneva Award, and referred to by Professor Moore — 
an award of fifteen million dollars against Great Britain. Well, she 
paid it.. Does any one think for a moment that Great Britain paid 
that award because she was afraid of the United States? No, She 
paid it because her government represented the conscience of one 
of the most advanced, if not the most advanced, people upon the 
face of the earth. [Applause. | 
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What we want to accomplish, if it is possible, is to strive, each one 
of us, until we can make the conscience of the nations the sum and 
expression of the highest conscience of the individuals who compose 
those nations. That will accomplish every result. [Applause. | 


Mr. JoHN B. HENDERSON, JR., of Washington, was the next 
speaker. His address was as follows: 


THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL DOES NOT GO FAR ENOUGH, 
ADDRESS OF MR. JOHN B. HENDERSON. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The address that I have 
just heard has filled me with confidence and inspiration. I was be- 
ginning to fear that I was but a dreamer, that I was an irresponsible 
dreamer. I have taken courage, and, though I was actually becom- 
ing frightened, I shall make the remarks that I had originally in- 
tended to make. 

Mr. Macfarland has told us that there are some gentlemen in 
Congress who are opposed to international arbitration. I regret to 
say that Mr. Macfarland is right; there are such men. I wish that 
we could all get together to do something to help Mr. Smiley to in- 
veigle these gentlemen to Lake» Mohonk. I believe that if they 
came here they would become converts. As for me, I cannot con- 
ceive how any man of intelligence can doubt the wisdom of arbitration. 

Through many generations of experience and progressive evolu- 
tion man has at last become a reasonably sensible creature, preferring 
civilization to barbarism. He knows that civilization is a condition 
calling for the recognition of alien rights; that the essence of civili- 
zation is harmony and peace, and that war is the spirit of barbarism. 

The most important thing for human consideration to-day is to de- 
vise some effective plan for avoiding war and securing the blessings 
of peace. Treaties of arbitration have been tried, to accomplish this 
end, yet we must admit that every civilized nation on earth is at this 
moment more completely than ever armed and equipped for war, Their 
armies and navies are their most popular institutions; their military 
budgets increase steadily from year to year as they seek actually to 
compete with each other in military equipment. 

But we may not conclude from this that arbitration is a failure. 
Arbitration has proved its claims to favor, as it has no doubt pre- 
vented many wars, and nothing which could accomplish that should 
be condemned. It is, however, the part of wisdom to seek for the 
highest degree of perfection. Our ancestors did not abandon their 
purpose to establish a permanent court for the trial of controversies 
between private individuals because their first efforts may have failed 
to secure perfect justice. , 

If arbitration cannot prevent all wars, nor even relieve the nervous 
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tension which the possibility of war engenders, it shows that arbitra- 
tion, as well as human nature, is defective in some essential par- 
ticular. Wherein lies that infirmity may be discovered in the 
preliminary history of every war. 

A nation is aggrieved. A secret, mysterious diplomatic corre- 
spondence is begun. The conservative element of the population 
desires arbitration, but the masses of the people become excited and 
wish to fight. The more aggressive among them pose as patriots 
and their cause too easily gains ground. The newspaper press, and 
especially that which thrives upon sensation, caters to the popular 
element and clamors for a vigorous policy — which probably means 
in this case the policy of our barbarian ancestors. Demagogues, 
who have nothing to lose and possibly something to gain by national 
confusion, begin swarming and swell the ranks of the “ patriots ”’ ; 
they accuse the government of cowardice and denounce those who 
counsel moderation as traitors to their country. 

While the two nations are haggling over the choice of arbitrators 
and a set of rules to govern them, time slips by, every moment of 
which is full of danger to the cause of peace — time, when every act ° 
of either party to the controversy is regarded by the other as a new 
aggression or fresh insult. 

Before the ponderous machinery can be set in motion, with its 
wheels in two foreign offices, in two executive mansions, in four 
branches of congress, its movements hampered by the press and by 
an excited people, aggravated by party influences and by powerful 
considerations of personal gain, it is too late; reason has lost its 
sway, a blow is struck, the wound is opened, blood poisoning sets in 
and war is on. 

Mr. Chairman, is it still too revolutionary for us to urge something 
more immediate, more substantial, more binding, more reliable than 
a mere agreement to arbitrate? May we not agitate for a permanent 
international court, always in session and always ready —a per- 
manent, dignified, wise and confidence-inspiring tribunal into which 
a nation may immediately and without the loss of a precious moment 
bring legal action against another? The establishment and jurisdic- 
tion of such a court are easily arranged; it is only the question of 
its sanction which may cause any hesitancy. 

The Hague Tribunal marks an epoch in the evolution of peace, 
but it does not go far enough.- There is no obligation, no sanction, 
unless expressly yielded in each special emergency. 

If the United States and Great Britain are willing to make between 
themselves a treaty of arbitration, and if Great Britain and France 
are willing to do the same, and if France and the United States, or 
if any other powers, are separately willing to approach each other in 
this friendly and sensible way, why may not these same nations agree 
to go a step further and establish as between themselves a permanent. 
court? The fundamental idea is the same; it is but a step in 
advance of present progress; it but completes and perfects a system 
that the future must bring. 
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Let the signatory nations make it obligatory upon themselves to 
resort first to this court. Let them agree that any treaty power that 
refuses to respond when impleaded, or which refuses to abide by the 
judgment of the court, be denied belligerent rights; let them deny 
such nation all harbor and coaling privileges; let them deny the 
right of asylum to her citizens; let them remove from such a nation 
the supports and safeguards of neutrality. Under such disabilities 
no nation could afford to ignore its obligations to answer first in 
court. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, we should devote our energies to the es- 
tablishment of such a permanent tribunal or to the recognition of the 
Hague establishment as sucha court. If it is organized, its certain 
growth and improvement, its enlargement of jurisdiction, the justice 
of its judgments will undoubtedly give it permanence. 

Men have acquired the habit of accepting the decrees of their courts, 
and in the eternal fitness of things nations will eventually do the 
same. Habit and custom are the strongest forces we know; let us 
utilize them to our advantage. 

The controversies of individuals are no longer settled by wager of 
battle, and I firmly believe that future time will record it a disgrace to 
the civilization of this age that national controversies were settled in 
so crude a manner. 

Let us urge upon our government to take the initiative in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent international court with ample jurisdiction to 
secure international rights and to promote the welfare of the world. 


Opportunity was then given for brief voluntary remarks. 


Hon. FREDERICK W. SEWARD: I have listened with great interest 
and pleasure to what has been said by Mr. Macfarland, Professor 
Moore and the other gentlemen who have followed them on the sub- 
ject of the proposed arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States, and I am very glad to find that on that subject we 
seem to be all of one mind. We all want some kind of an arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, however much we may differ about Vene- 
zuela, or other countries we are not permitted to mention. 

We have had a good many quarrels with our mother country during 
the one hundred and twenty-eight years of our existence, and twice 
we have. gone to war with her. Those flags that hang so peacefully 
together here this morning have been. borne against each other in the 
shock of contending armies on many a battlefield. It is to be con- 
ceded that those battlefields have bequeathed to us the record of bril- 
liant victories and the names of heroes that we still cherish with honor 
and with pride. Yet it is also to be remembered that both those wars 
were long and bloody and costly, and that they did not settle all the 
questions that were involved in them. For it is the misfortune of war 
that it cannot settle everything. Each of them left behind it a feeling 
of rancor and ill-will on both sides of the Atlantic, which endured in 
greater or less degree during the lifetime of the generations that waged 
the battles. 
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Now for nearly one hundred years we have stopped going to war 
with Great Britain and have settled all our controversies with her by 
peaceful means. We have had a great many quarrels, more than 
twenty within my remembrance, and they have all been settled by dip- 
lomatic negotiation, by joint commissions or arbitral boards, and all of 
them have been settled rightly and satisfactorily. They have shed no 
drop of blood, they have cost but a trivial amount of expense; they 
have wasted no time, and, best of all, they have left behind them no 
feeling of rancor or ill-will on either side of the Atlantic. On the 
contrary, every such settlement has led to an increase of mutual re- 
spect and confidence between the two nations. 

I think we have only to look back over our own experience to see 
what hereafter will be the wiser course for us to pursue in our quarrels 
with the mother country. [Applause.] 

Judge Penfield last night made a very suggestive remark, — that 
war is a bad habit, but a very hard one to get over. Well, in the case 
of Great Britain I think we have got over it, we have already reached 
a point where neither nation wants to go to war with the other, and 
both are ready for peaceful settlements. We have begun that peace- 
ful habit, and if we adopt any form of arbitration between us I am 
sure it will confirm and strengthen us in it. 


Mr. SMILEY: Mr. Seward, who has just spoken, was formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and is the son of the very distinguished 
Secretary Seward of New York. 


Mr. WooprurF: Mr. Chairman, a remark made by Mr. Seward 
leads me to say that the flags which you see draped back of the desk 
were at the Washington Conference in January last, and they are on 
their way to the Hague Court, where they are to become a part of the 
permanent decorations of the Palace of Peace to be erected for that 
Tribunal. [Applause.] 


Mr. Epwin D. MeEap: I should like to remind the Conference of 
one fact of great moment which signally confirms the eloquent con- 
tention of Mr. Findlay. Mr. Findlay’s remark was that when we 
had proceeded so far in civilization that we had come to establish 
the process of arbitration as a substitute for the process of war, we 
might depend upon the spirit of civilization itself to supply the 
sanction for its own decrees. Now we do not need to appeal to that 
great principle, the power of which we all recognize, but simply to 
fact. In the last one hundred years there have been about two hun- 
dred international arbitrations; they have involved questions of 
every kind, territorial questions, questions of honor, questions of the 
utmost moment. In none of those cases, although feeling has been 
deeply stirred, has there been any failure on the part of the parties 
involved to act up to the tacit pledges with which they went into 
that arbitration. 

So I believe it will ever be. Where there has been any expression 
that seemed to show a feeling of dissatisfaction and resentment, it 
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has always been because there was in that arbitration some method 
of procedure not agreeable to both parties. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that it was with a little feeling of un- 
easiness that I heard you refer in the speech which so went to our 
hearts yesterday morning to the unfriendly sentiment which had been 
displayed in Canada with reference to the recent decree concerning 
the Alaskan boundary. » We should never forget that the only thing 
that led to these expressions of resentment or dissatisfaction on the 
part of Canada was not because the judgment of the Court went 
against her, but because the Commission was constituted in a certain 
way, and those expressions of dissatisfaction were, if possible, even 
deeper before the decree than after it. It was because she felt that 
we had not exactly lived up to our pledge of appointing three impar- 
tial jurists of repute. The men appointed by us to that Commission 
were men who we all know were notorious for the attitude which they 
had taken upon that question, and it was because Canada felt, rightly 
or wrongly, that the dice were loaded that she made her protest at the 
beginning as at the end. But I do not think that Canada would ever 
resent or would ever comment in any unfriendly way upon the decrees 
of any commission of arbitration or upon the decision of any arbitral 
board constituted in such form as we all here desire and work for. 
[ Applause. ] 


THE PRESIDENT: I think I ought to say, in response to what has 
been said by Mr. Mead, that I not only had no intention of saying an 
unfriendly or unkind thing in regard to the mode in which that award 
had been accepted by Canada; on the contrary, I think the great 
body of the people there did accept the award, which was against their 
hopes, with due respect. And I think that the reasons for the criti- 
cisms in Canada upon that award undoubtedly had their ground as 
stated by Mr. Mead. 


The Conference adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


Fourth Session. 


Thursday Evening, June 2, 1904. 


The proceedings at this session consisted of a report from the 
special committee appointed to interest business men in international 
arbitration, made by Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, and addresses 
by business men and official delegates of business organizations. 
The speakers were, besides Mr. Woodruff, Mahlon N. Kline, Elwyn 
G. Preston, A. Foster Higgins, Joel Cook, Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 
Eugene Levering, A. B. Farquhar, Thomas F. Main, Prof. John H. 
Gray, Frederick H. Jackson, Albert B. Chandler, William B. Jones, 
A. W. Dickson, W. A. Mahony, Gen. C. H. Howard and John B. 
Garrett. 


The President called the Conference to order at 8 o’clock and 
introduced the Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, to make the 
report of the special committee appointed to interest business men 
in international arbitration. 


Mr. WooprurF: In the absence of the other two members of the 
committee, Mr. George Foster Peabody of New York City and Mr. 
Charles Richardson of Philadelphia, I have been asked fo give the 
facts and figures in regard to the efforts that have been made and 
the results secured during the past two years to interest business 
men in this subject of international arbitration. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Smiley, a very considerable body of business men 
representing the different business organizations of the country are 
here this evening. A meeting of these business men was held 
to-day, and fifteen or sixteen of them have been appointed to speak 
for five minutes each at this meeting. 


BUSINESS MEN AND INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO BRING THE 
QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION BEFORE 
THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The interest of the business man in a public movement may be 
accepted as a fairly accurate gauge of public sentiment. He reflects 
the thoughts and aspirations of that mythical although frequently- 
referred-to personage, the average man, or, to be more accurate, the 
mass of men. 
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The business man is of necessity brought into a close relationship 
with people irrespective of their religion, politics and social standing. 
He knows their needs and demands, he comes to know their thoughts, 
and, being naturally a conservative, his conduct is very largely 
moulded to suit their predilections and prejudices. So we conclude, 
and justly say so, that when he does act his action represents in nine 
cases out of ten something more than his own convictions — the 
convictions of the great unnamed classes that make up “ the public.” 

So when organized business men formally interest themselves in a 
great question, we are reasonably justified in reaching the conclusion 
that it is a question about which people are thinking. We must not 
assume that such interest and such action are lacking in public 
spirit simply because it is a collection of public sentiment; on the 
contrary, it is in a high degree praiseworthy because it is no small 
task to formulate and announce public opinion. It is no unusual 
thing for a sentiment to exist and to fail of effect because from 
indifference or cowardice it fails to find expression. 

It is therefore alike a matter of significance and encouragement 
when leading business men and business bodies have united in 
endorsing the great principle of settling international disputes 
through arbitration. 

At the 1902 Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion a committee was appointed to bring the question before fhe 
business associations of the United States. This committee pre- 
pared a circular (reported to the 1903 Conference), which was sent 
to a carefully-selected list of fifty business organizations representing 
thirty-five-of the largest cities in the Union. 

Endorsements of the circular have been received from thirty-four 
of these organizations, or from their officers or executive committees, 
and three additional and unsolicited endorsements have been re- 
ceived from cities not included in the Jist. Five associations declined 
action, citing strong local reasons, three still have the matter before 
them, and eight have not yet been heard from. The Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Philadelphia Trades League, the Little Rock 
Board of Trade, and the Business Men’s Association of Springfield, 
Ill. have appointed permanent and active committees on inter- 
national arbitration. 

The Albany Chamber of Commerce, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, the Chicago Board of 

Trade, the Little Rock Board of Trade, and the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade adopted resolutions favoring the negotiation between the 
United States and Great Britain of an arbitration treaty. Thirteen 
bodies, from the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Milwaukee, Providence, Columbus, O., Scranton, Pa., 
Albany, N.Y., and Wilmington, Del., have appointed delegates to this 
Conference, and all have assisted by distributing the circulars to 
their members, and by furnishing mailing lists to which seven thou- 
sand more have been mailed. | 
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The following is a list of the bodies from 
referred to have been received : 


Merchants’ Association 
Board of Trade 
Trades League . 
Board of Trade t 
Merchants’ Exchange . 
Business Men’s League . . 
Chamber of Commerce . . 
Merchants’ Association 
Chamber of Commerce . 
Board;of Trade ’ 
Chamber of Commerce 
Merchants’ Association 
Chamber of Commerce 
Business Men’s Club 
Board of Trade, Ltd. . 
Progressive Union 
Chamber of Commerce . 
Board of Trade . ? 
Chamber of Commerce . 
Commercial Club. . 
Board of Trade . othe 
Chamber of Commerce . . 
Board of Trade . 
Board of Trade 
Commercial Club . 
Board of Trade . ; 
Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Trade 
Board of Trade . 
Commercial Exchange 

' Board of Trade Mar 
Business Men’s Association . 
Board of Trade . 
Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Trade . 
Commercial Club. . 


I want to make this suggestion before I 


which the endorsements 


New York, N. Y. 
wae icago, Lil. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 

L bubalor Ney. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
. Cincinnati, O. 

. New Orleans, La. 
. New Orleans, La. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Providence, R. I. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Col. 

. Columbus, O. 

. Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 

. Scranton, Pa. 

. Albany, N. Y. 

ieee avton,.©. 
Wilmington, Del. 

. Des Moines, Ia. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


"Colorado Springs, Col. 


. Beaumont, Tex. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Beaver, Ok. 


sit down, that action be 


taken by the Conference to carry on the good work thus begun. 
Fifty bodies have been asked to take this action; why not during 
the coming year ask fifty more bodies to take similar action, so that 
in time the great mass of the business organizations of this country 
will be enlisted upon the side of international arbitration, and will 
be using their unquestionably great power in creating public opinion 
throughout the length and breadth of this land, which will bring 
about a consummation of those things we all so devoutly hope for? 


THE PRESIDENT: It is now the duty and the pleasure of the Chair 
to call upon the representatives of these commercial bodies of whom 
Mr. Woodruff has spoken, and I will first ask Mr. Kline, who is first 
Vice-President of the Trades League of Philadelphia, to address us. 
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MR. MAHLON N. KLINE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE TRADES LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Our friend Mr. Macfarland 
in his address this morning spoke of the wonderful patience of the 
audiences at Mohonk. It reminded me of a story that our friend 
Judge Ashman told me in the presence of a man who is liable to talk 
too long. He said a Dutchman went to buy a clock, and he was 
shown different sorts of clocks, and finally the clock dealer said, 
‘‘ Here is a clock that runs eight days without winding.” “What,” 
he said; “runs eight days without winding?” “Yes, sir.” Well,” 
he said, “how long would it run if you wound it?” Nowif the 
preachers and the lawyers ever get to running you know what happens, 
but I believe that I may claim for the interests which I have the 
honor to represent, they having elected me chairman of this meet- 
ing of the business men to-day, that at least they will not run very 
long without winding. 

But I want to say, Mr. Smiley, before proceeding to introduce 
this subject, that this story of the clock has to me some significance. 
It is a very necessary piece of furniture, and it does mark the time, 
and Dr. Trueblood in his report yesterday related some of the figures 
that he had taken from that clock during the past twelve months. 
They were exceedingly interesting and very encouraging, and I hope 
that we shall have this clock revolving three hundred and sixty-five 
days a great many years, and our kind and genial host will remain 
here to welcome us back at the end of each three hundred and sixty- 
five days for as many years as a clock would run with winding, and 
that we may hear more and more and become more and more wound 
up through these meetings upon this subject which is of the very 
greatest importance, as we think. 

Dr. Hale gave some practical advice at the beginning of the meet- 
ing, and I am sure that he will be glad to hear that the business 
men, who are always alert in taking and acting upon good advice, in 
their organization to-day were represented by sixteen different Boards 
of Trade and Chambers of Commerce and other organizations of 
business men, so that it was found necessary, as has just been an- 
nounced, to provide for fifteen or sixteen speakers to say each a few 
words. I believe that I can promise that not only will these organiza- 
tions stand up to be counted and to say a few words upon the sub- 
ject which they have become interested in, some of them for the first 
time at this meeting, but that you will hear from them during the 
year. And I predict that when the business men put their shoulders 
to the wheel, Dr. Hale, if he has the honor and the pleasure to go 
back to the Senate as Chaplain, — and I hope he will,— will, perhaps, 
see evidence of their having been at work, and that they have made 
themselves felt, and that the Senate of the United States which we 
wish to ratify such a treaty, will yield to the pressure which will be 
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brought to bear perhaps more largely by the business men than 
through any other influence that this Conference has given birth to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have performed my duty in stating 
the number of organizations that are represented. And as I do not 
wish to infringe upon the time of those who will speak for themselves 
and for their organizations, I will yield my two minutes to some one 
who will have something more to say. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair now calls upon Mr. ELwyn G. PREs- 
TON, Secretary of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


MR. ELWYN G. PRESTON, 
SECRETARY OF THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It has sometimes 
been the fashion to decry the value of resolutions and memorials. 
That such action is sometimes perfunctory and not infrequently is 
taken carelessly is undoubtedly a fact, but that the value of this means 
of voicing public sentiment is thereby destroyed seems to me wholly 
untrue. 

I regard as very important, therefore, the propaganda now being 
carried on among the commercial bodies of this country in favor of 
arbitration as a means for the settlement of international disputes. 
The resolutions they adopt are of value not so much because they give 
expression to an already formed sentiment as that by them a hitherto 
unformed sentiment is aroused and vitalized and coordinated. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, was among the first of the organizations in this country to take 
action upon this question. Under the inspiration of an address by 
Dr. Thomas Barclay, the great English promoter of arbitration, a 
meeting was held, resolutions adopted, and an influential permanent 
committee appointed. I regret to say that the resolutions made the 
reservations with regard to the submission to arbitration of questions 
involving territory and national honor to which our distinguished 
Chairman referred in his opening address. I suppose that was as far 
as they felt they could go. Personally, I should like to see the United 
States commit itself to the submission of all questions to settlement 
by the rules of justice laid down by a court of arbitration. Just why 
we should not relinquish territory to which we do not possess a just 
title I cannot conceive, and in what possible manner the honor of a 
nation can be sacrificed by the just settlement of any dispute is equally 
difficult to understand. 

But our organization took a more important step. Under its aus- 
pices a Massachusetts committee of one hundred was organized, the 
active head of which, Hon. Henry E. Cobb, spoke to you yesterday 
This committee has undertaken to secure prompt and vigorous action 
on this subject by every commercial organization in the Common- 
wealth. This will mean action by over one hundred bodies in Mas- 
sachusetts alone. 
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A gentleman asked yesterday how we were going to reach our: 
Congressmen. Do you not think it is safe to assume that our Massa- 
chusetts Congressmen will represent Massachusetts sentiment thus 
expressed? And the sentiment of the commercial bodies of Massa- 
chusetts I believe will be found to be the sentiment of similar organi- 
zations all over the country wherever this propaganda is carried. Why 
should it not be so? This country has, perhaps more than any other 
country, the largest stake in the uninterrupted trade of the world. In 
the half century since Commodore Perry’s ships opened Japan to the 
world our trade has grown from $400,000,000 to $2,500,000,000, an 
increase of more than six hundred per cent, while during the same 
period the trade of the world had increased one hundred per cent. 
In the last thirty years we have moved as a Selling or creditor 
nation from the fourth rank to the first rank, with exports of $1,500,- 
000,000 annually. Our increase during this period has been nearly 
as great as that of England, France and Germany combined, During 
the last five years our exports have increased more than fifty per cent. 

The most significant figures of all are connected with our exports 
of manufactured goods, upon which the prosperity of the great masses 
of our people depends. We last year sold abroad nearly a million 
and a half dollars worth of manufactured goods every day in the year, 
an increase of three hundred per cent. in the decade. Is it any 
wonder that the nations of the Old World look with astonishment and 
with something akin to dismay upon this growing giant of the young 
West? 

The United States simply cannot afford, as a mere matter of vulgar 
dollars and cents, to go to war, neither can it afford to have any one 
else go to war and thereby cut off its markets. Our export trade is 
the balance wheel of our industrial system. Were it destroyed to- 
morrow, or were it even seriously interrupted, we should be at once 
confronted with idle factories and workshops, with smokeless chimneys. 

It is a practical question for practical business men. 

No, Mr. Chairman, if we here in these United States are moved 
by no higher motives or touched by no loftier considerations, en- 
lightened selfishness will compel us to oppose war and to seek the 
blessings of universal peace. [Applause. | 


MR A: FOSTER. HIGGINS: 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I confess to be 
not a little embarrassed by this five-minute rule, because I know that 
I cannot treat any branch of the subject with justice in that time. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York needs no one to tell you 
of its attitude upon all matters involving the welfare of mankind. 
It has always been among the first in every movement which is to 
relieve the sufferer, and in every movement which is to protect the 
commerce and the independence of our country. 
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At this moment I stand embarrassed because the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York has not taken any action as a body upon 
this subject. It sent its delegates to the meeting in January in 
Washington and received their reports with favor, but for reasons 
which at this moment I am unable to explain, no specific official 
action has been taken. We propose —the business men — to have 
some united action upon the subject as to what steps we will take 
next in trying to carry out the objects of this Conference, and it will 
be my duty and my pleasure to see that the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York takes a very prominent and active part in the future 
movements upon this subject. 

For myself, I have felt the deepest interest in this subject. I came 
here last year and to me this whole Conference was a breath of 
heaven. I found here a spirit such as I have never experienced any- 
where else in the world. I found men here with only one object ‘in 
view, the great object of trying to avoid bloody collisions. My heart 
bleeds when I think of the sacrifices that are being made, perhaps 
at this very moment, in another part of our world,— when I think of 
the heroism with which those people hurl themselves into the face 
of death. I think that no heart can exist which does not feel a 
horror of it all and a wish that such things might be forever avoided. 

I must confess that in the early part of our sessions I was a little 
shocked. I found myself arraigned as to whether I was consistent, 
whether if I were in favor of peace I should not be in favor of all 
peace and opposed to all wars, and that if that were not the case I 
stood liable to be arraigned as a hypocrite. Now there are wars and 
wars; there are wars which we cannot possibly avert. This world 
with its life is engaged in wars. I have put down a list of a few of 
the wars which are to-day prevalent in this world. 

First there comes the war between governments. We are trying 
to adopt measures by which that will be in a great measure averted ; 
that we shall be successful I have not the slightest doubt. I feel 
that God is with us, and that He will bring it about in His own 
wise way. 

Next comes the war of race prejudice and enmity, something that, 
in its enormity and serious consequences, we don’t realize to-day. 
It prevails in this United States to an extent which fills every think- 
ing man with horror. 

Next comes the great war between virtue and vice. It needs no 
word from me to comment upon this; we see it in every direction. 
We also know that there stands to-day a peril greater than that of 
any foreign war, the peril of a bloody collision between labor and 
capital. What can we do to avoid that? It needs the wisest 
thought and the most studious exertion on the part of every man 
who loves his country to avert what may prove as a result our 
downfall. To talk about doing away with force, with police, with 
armies, with the militia, is to invite the very identical things which 
we want to see averted. Weall know perfectly well that, as mankind 
now is, law and order cannot exist unless there is a force back of it 
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to maintain it. In New York we have a mixture of peoples, many 
of whom have very little sense of their obligation to their country, 
and who think that liberty is license. Ignorance knows no way to 
accomplish its object save by violence. This should make us adopt 
measures by which every possible measure of riot shall be kept in 
suspense, until they can be educated to the fact that violence never 
can accomplish their objects. 


MR. JOEL COOK, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Smiley and Mr. President: | want to begin my five minutes 
by joining with the distinguished chairman of our business men’s 
committee, Mr. Kline, in bringing a message of peace and arbitra- 
tion from our Quaker City of Brotherly Love to this body. The 
Trades League and the Board of Trade in Philadelphia are always 
together in good works there, and will be here and everywhere else 
where we can do good. 

In our Quaker City we have a great many things, not only the 
reputation for quietness,— somnambulancy, some people call it,— 
but we also make a business of constructing some of those battle- 
ships which came very near getting into this Conference yesterday 
and disturbing it. 

There has been for me, since I ventured so far away from that 
good city of ours, a matter of inquiry to find out how it is that our 
genial and most generous host in this magnificent place has devoted 
so much care and attention to this great task and most beneficent 
object. I have been delving into the original records of this locality, 
and find that, although we in Philadelphia think that William Penn 
was the man who made the first treaty, purchasing lands and creat- 
ing a feeling of friendship with the Indians in the year 1682, the 
original French Huguenot settlers of this most beautiful region five 
years previously, in 1677, made their treaty and their purchase of 
these lands in the Mohonk hills where we now are. [Applause.] 
They bought the territory from the Indians and paid for it; they 
paid forty axes, forty kettles, I don’t know how much woolen and 
other cloths, woolen goods, one keg of gunpowder, and I will men- 
tion also among other things, for the benefit of one of the most 
eloquent gentlemen who spoke this morning, four kegs of wine. 
There was the original inspiration in the first arbitration in these 
Mogqnuck Hills, as they called it then, that evidently has given our 
genial host the inspiration that has led him to develop this magnifi- 
cent principle here, which he has done so well, and I think is still 
doing so effectually. ; 

Now there is one other thought that came to me. We have heard 
all about the Hague Tribunal; we have heard about the arbitration at 
Geneva which was described this morning as the high-water mark of 
the principle of arbitration. Did it ever strike you that that Hague 
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Tribunal was the result of what might be called the revulsion of feel- 
ing — I mean in the location of it — from the horrible history of war ? 
Think of the Dutch waging war for all the centuries against their op- 
pressors on land and against the encroachments of the sea. It was 
war of every kind, sort and description. Yet to-day by the universal 
consent and assent of the nations this beneficent tribunal of arbitra- 
tion is located at The Hague, the capital of that country reclaimed 
from the sea and reclaimed from Spanish oppression. 

Did it ever strike you that the Geneva award,— the Treaty of Wash- 
ington in the year 1871 creating the tribunal that made it,— that that 
award was made in one of the most beautiful situations that ever the 
eye of man looked upon? As the poet has told us, when from the 
Quai du Mont Blanc he looked out upon the Alps in their gorgeous- 
ness, 1t was upon 


‘‘The blue waters of the arrowy Rhone, 
The calm bosom of its nursing lake.” 


Did it ever strike you that the inspiration of those gorgeous surround- 
ings of nature may have had much to do with the successful outcome 
of that arbitration ? 

Let me develop that thought for one minute. The inspiration from 
Geneva may have been the inspiration that has touched the heart of 
our genial host, and in this, one of the most magnificent scenes of 
nature in our own country, he has developed this Conference held 
year after year, which will go down to the coming ages, I think, as 
the successful promoter of the arbitration principle among the nations, 
with Mr. Smiley as the man who organized and carried it to success, 
[ Applause. ] 


SAMUEL B, CAPEN, 


MEMBER OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON. 


In speaking for Boston I am glad to report that our Chamber of 
Commerce already has a permanent committee on international 
arbitration. Last autumn, Mr. Wm. H. Lincoln, at that time presi- 
dent of the Chamber, called a special meeting and a committee was 
appointed with the Hon. Henry E. Cobb as its chairman. From 
this committee has grown a larger committee of a hundred, of which 
the Hon. Richard Olney is chairman, Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is one of the vice-chairmen, and Hon. Henry E 
Cobb is chairman of the executive committee. Their work, while 
limited at first to Massachusetts, is now expected practically to cover 
New England. It is interesting to report that Mr. Cobb, acting for 
that committee, sent out about two hundred and fifty letters to the 
most prominent business firms in our section, asking them with 
regard to their position in this matter. A vast majority of them 
replied promptly, and all but two were in favor of international arbi- 
tration. One gentleman declined to have his name used because he 
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was to leave the country; only one asked for longer time for con 
sideration. I submit that the result of this canvass is most signifi- 
cant, as showing the unanimity of our business men in favor of 
arbitration in settling all international disputes. As Mr. Cobb told 
us yesterday morning, as soon as the Presidential election is over, 
their committee is to take very active steps in trying to make its 
influence felt at Washington. 

What are the reasons for the increased interest of the business 
men of this country in this great question? In reply I would say: 

First. It has been brought about by the effects of the practecal 
shrinkage of the world the past few years. ‘The railroad, the steam- 
ship, the telegraph and the cable have almost annihilated time and 
space and brought the parts of the world very close together. Every 
nation now is a neighbor to every other. <A hundred years ago, the 
war that is now going on in the Far East might just as well have 
been carried on in the moon so far as any influence upon us here 
would have been exerted. We should have known nothing about it 
until months after it had broken out, and we should not know of its 
end until months after that event has occurred. But that day is past, 
and the interests of the world are so interlocked and interlaced that 
all our interests are common interests. There is no better illustra- 
tion of this than what we saw at the time of the Boxer outbreak a 
few years ago. This was wholly confined to three provinces of China 
and lasted but three months, and yet the result was, that it so inter- 
fered with business in certain lines of cotton goods in this country 
that many of our mills were compelled to shut down. If it had con- 
tinued, the mills in the South would have changed the class of goods 
they were manufacturing, making trouble thereby with the cotton 
industry in New England. If such a brief war as this, confined to 
so small a district, could work such disastrous consequences in the 
United States, what will be true if we have long wars embracing 
whole nations? The result will simply be disaster to the whole busi- 
ness world. 

Second. Business men are beginning to realize that war zs a waste 
of the common assets of the world. General Sherman’s famous words 
that “‘ war is hell” is the truth from the soldier’s standpoint. That 
war is waste from the business standpoint, we have always known; 
but in the present oneness of the world waste anywhere is a loss felt 
everywhere. ‘There is no better illustration of this than what we saw 
in the recent Baltimore fire, which burned up $80,000,000 worth of 
property. ,Some men said it was a good thing, for it burned 
up old stocks of dry goods and turned them into cash. But what a 
short-sighted view this is! To say nothing about the loss to these 
business houses in the breaking up of their business, we are all 
beginning to see that the destruction of that property was a loss to 
the whole country. A large proportion of it came out of the surplus 
of the insurance companies, weakening them to that extent, giving 
us all a smaller safeguard in case of other fires, and making a neces- 
sity perhaps for increased rates. On the same principle, the present 
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war, with its expenditure and waste of several million dollars a day, 
must necessarily increase the taxes in both Russia and Japan, and 
reduce the ability of the people to purchase from us. 

Third. ‘There has been a very great growth in the foreign trade 
of the United States, which trade is to be greatly increased in the 
years tocome. The splendid diplomacy of Secretary Hay, as repre- 
senting the administrations of both President McKinley and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has made us friends in all the world. We have 
treated other nations fairly in every way, and they are therefore 
eager to buy of us. We see this illustrated in the case of our exports 
to Japan, which increased from three and a half millions in 1893 to 
nearly twenty-one millions in 1903. Before President James J. Hill 
built his great steamships which are to sail from Puget Sound to the 
Orient, he gathered together a group of his friends, asking them if 
they knew what the exports from the United States would be to 
China if its people should purchase of us an average of only one 
cent per day. On their replying in the negative, he told them that 
it would amount to $1,460,000,000. This seems like a fabulous 
sum, and yet if our business with China should increase only one- 
half of what our trade has with Japan during the past fifteen years, it 
would amount to this one and a half billions of dollars! It is just 
such facts as these that are arousing the business men of this 
country to see the importance of international arbitration. 

As suggested above, our steamships and our cables have been 
weaving the world together and making us, as never before, one 
world. We have had for years the religious and philanthropic in- 
terests of this nation pledged to this great work. Let our business 
men take their share now in the movement, and with this trinity of 
forces we shall be sure to conquer. 


MR. EUGENE LEVERING, 
OF THE BALTIMORE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; J am pleased to appear be- 
fore you this evening as a representative of the Baltimore Board of 
- Trade, the oldest commercial organization of our city, in fact, one of 
the oldest of the country. 

I am pleased, in the first place, because I find that Baltimore has a 
place in the printed list of the cities of our land whose business organ- 
izations have responded favorably with some kind of action in answer 
to the circular letter addressed to business men, issued a year or more 
ago by a committee representing this Conference. 

I am pleased, again, because I stand before you as a regularly ac- 
credited representative from a business organization in Baltimore, a 
city which, whilst in the very midst of most trying experiences, second 
only perhaps to those of actual war itself, was willing to refuse all out- 
side aid, so freely proffered, assuming all the burden itself, and a city 
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which, though it has by no means emerged, as yet, from these experi- 
ences, is not so immersed in the taking care of its own burdens as to 
make its business men unmindful of the call for representation in such 
a gathering as this, whose object is to lessen the woes and lighten the 
burdens of others. 

I am pleased, again, because I feel that the present efforts on the 
part of this Conference to awaken the interest of our business men in 
this great cause of international arbitration is not only very timely, but 
probably the most important work in which the Conference can now 
engage. 

‘There is room here for a large and persistent work. Too many do 
not look with favor upon any kind of arbitration. If they havea 
cause against a neighbor they apparently prefer to fight it out in the 
courts rather than by accepting the principle of arbitration to acknowl- 
edge that by any possibility they may be in error in their contention. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago our Baltimore Board of Trade es- 
tablished a court of arbitration under legislative sanction, over which 
an eminent jurist has been called to preside from year to year. But 
I think I am correct in saying that there have not been over half a 
dozen, if that many, cases submitted to said court during all these 
years. 

The people everywhere need education as to the principle involved 
in arbitration. And then the business men of the country need to be 
continually reminded as to the latent power they possess in moulding 
congressional opinion and action: we have too many illustrations on 
our statute books not to know what this power when once aroused 
can accomplish. Hence, when our business men, whose interests are 
always conserved by peace, begin to realize that after all, down at the 
bottom, they, as the intelligent representative voters of the country, 
do not want war, then we can rest assured that no Congress, how- 
ever belligerent, no President, however strenuous, will precipitate one. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here because of 
what I have heard and felt during these past two days. ‘This is my 
first attendance upon these Conferences. I came asa novice; I came 
to receive and to be inspired, rather than to impart or to inspire, and 
my expectations have been more than realized. I was particularly in- 
terested in the report given by Mr. Trueblood as to the progress of 
the cause of international arbitration during the past twelve months, 
and who that listened to the story of the peace making possibilities 
involved in the conception and already partial realization of an 
intercontinental railway, as told by Mr. Pepper last evening, did not 
feel quickened in his confidence of the ultimate triumph of the 
cause of international arbitration and universal peace among the 
nations of the world? 

With such results already witnessed as the earnest of greater 
things yet to come, with the fresh impetus and inspiration which the 
cause will receive frem this tenth annual session of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, is it too much to expect, too much to hope for, 
too much to pray for, that ere the eleventh annual conference shall 
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commence in this place one year hence, an Anglo-American treaty, 
so longed for by the friends of peace on both sides of the water, and 
so vitally necessary if we are to expect the other nations of the 
world to accept the peaceful principle of arbitration, shall have 
become an historic fact? 

One word more. Our attention this morning was called to these 
flags behind me. ‘They speak for themselves. They tell their own 
story. But when I heard that these very flags were on their way to 
The Hague to be hung in that noble edifice, the fitting home for all 
time for the Hague Tribunal, and when I noticed hanging over both 
these flags, the English and the American, that motto, ‘ Peace for 
all nations,’’ — not peace in all nations, for that might mean simply 
internal peace, not peace with all nations, for that might mean with 
all nations, peace as far as England and America were concerned, 
but peace for all nations,— I felt how possibly prophetic this motto 
may prove to be. For when that day comes that England and 
America, united by the bond of a wise, just and potent treaty, and 
supported by the moral backing of the Hague Tribunal, shall say to 
the world in the words of this motto, ‘‘ Peace for all nations,” there 
will be peace. May God hasten the day! 


MR. A. B. FARQUHAR, 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I attended the arbitration 
meeting in Washington as the representative of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, and the work there was endorsed by the 
convention in Pittsburgh; hence we are entitled to appear on the 
Roll of Honor which has just been read. I have reduced what I 
have to say to writing, but of course, for lack of time, will only use a 
portion of it. 

The National Association of Manufacturers,— believed to be at 
this time the greatest business organization in the world,— by ac- 
cepting an invitation to be represented at the arbitration conference 
in Washington last January, showed not only an interest in your 
cause, but a will to advance it. The association acted, as usual, 
suitably and rightly, for the manufacturing interest ought unitedly 
and heartily to be enlisted in the movement. To every citizen of 
the Union it is important to substitute pacific methods and inter- 
national law for warfare and preparations for war, but to manu- 
facturers it is peculiarly so. Some of us can make a comfortable 
profit from government contracts doubtless, and a few others can 
gain more from increased prices of goods sold than is lost on 
materials bought; but as a rule our prosperity or adversity is a 
reflection of the prosperity or adversity of our customers, the great 
public, and we suffer by any cause that makes our fellow-citizens 
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less capable of spending. Where much is wasted, many may find a 
chance to realize something, yet the rule is that waste makes want 
and that want cuts down demand. People buy when taxes are low 
and risks are small; they try to save all they can when pinched by 
the exactions of war expenditures, and when life and property are 
imperiled. Let those who will, then, deride the move to replace 
hostilities by peaceful settlement of misunderstandings as imprac- 
ticable; the thoughtful man of business knows that nothing is more 
truly practicable. 

It is because I know your reform to be, in the truest sense, 
practical, that I am here to do what is in my power to encourage it. 
The opposition relies on sneers, not arguments; no one dares to 
come out openly against arbitration, and thus be met, overcome and 
disarmed in fair encounter, but, like the famous lawyer whose rule 
when he had “no case” was to “abuse the plaintiff’s attorney,” our 
antagonists pay more attention to us than to our cause. Who is 
there, whose opinion is worth noticing, who fails to acknowledge the 
superiority of arbitration to arms? It is safe to say, none; and yet 
there are many who will do nothing to establish the better method 
because they profess to fear that somebody else is going to refuse to 
follow it. ‘This is the spirit of the priests of the Middle Ages, who 
never shed blood themselves, but, when they had a victim to dispose 
of, simply withdrew from him the protection of the church and 
“turned him over to the secular arm”’; or of the strike leaders, 
who claim that deeds of violence against non-unionists are not done 
by strikers themselves, but by some conveniently unidentifiable 
“sympathizers”? ; or of some whom we knew half a century ago, 
who insisted that the growing hostility between the sections was due 
not to slavery, but to “the unnecessary agitation of the slavery 
question”; or, in some degree, of everybody everywhere who per- 
suades himself that somebody else, somewhere else, must make the 
beginning when a needed reform is to be introduced. I do not 
regard this spirit as practical. The practical advice to every nation 
and every citizen is that coming to him in the words of the prophet 
of old, “Thou art the man!” If there is a call to any people on 
earth to work for the prevalence of universal arbitration, that call is 
to us as Americans, to us as individuals. 

We are often reminded of the conspicuous part already played by 
this country in international arbitrations, as if that furnished a 
reason for resting on our oars, and letting others do the pulling 
hereafter. Good—TI rejoice in everything in this line that my 
country has done, and honor her for having seen her duty so clearly. 
This is the very land that the initiative ought to have come from ; 
and it is also, permit me to add, the very land best fitted to stand in 
the vanguard of the movement hereafter. Who could better lead 
than a people whose power is recognized as matchless, whose 
resources are inexhaustible, whose readiness and alertness are an 
unfailing defense, making them completely secure against aggression 
from without so long as union and concord continue'within? What 
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other nation can point, as we, to the magnificently successful opera- 
tion of a tribunal in her own territory, which has for more than a 
century done the work of the precise kind demanded of an inter- 
national arbitration tribunal, as proof that an equal success is 
possible in the adjudication of cases under the law of nations? The 
country that has evolved and sustained our Federal Supreme Court 
ought to lead and not follow. Moreover, we have no hereditary 
national enemies or antipathies, as have France and Germany, 
England and Russia. The composite character of our population, 
made up of every people in Europe, gives us a representative posi- 
tion especially suited to leadership. We can appeal to the nations 
as to our kindred, on whom any attack would be like an invasion of 
our own household. 

There is much more that we can do for the triumph of our cause 
than merely to say we approve it. As much as that do many people 
who are practically against it. What we can do is to act as if we 
believed in it—as if we trusted it. Arbitration will never, we may 
be perfectly assured, become the accepted solution of international 
questions while the nations are showing by their daily conduct that 
they are really looking beyond it to something else as the final resort. 
The inseparable accompaniment of arbitration is disarmament. 
Huge standing armies, frowning fortifications, mammoth war vessels, 
all the apparatus, so costly and at the same time so useless for any 
but destructive purposes, it is these that a genuine trust in a reason- 
able settlement of the nations’ differences would speedily render 
obsolete. And that is the very move in which our own country 
could most fittingly lead the way. Unrivaled in resources, as already 
shown, we are at the same time most remote from imaginable ag- 
gressors, most inaccessible to possible attack. No foreign power 
could reach our shores in any strength unless after long delay, nor 
make a hostile landing with reasonable expectations of escaping in 
safety. Preparations for warfare are therefore particularly absurd, 
with us — would be so even if they were effective when made. But 
our forts, on which there was such confident reliance a genera- 
tion ago, are now unanimously voted no defense at all against 
modern heavy artillery, while vessels of war are notoriously short- 
lived, the doughty “leviathans of the deep”’ and “wooden walls” 
of a past generation being helpless before the “ monitors’”’ of the 
next, these being cast aside with contempt for vessels of the type 
so popular and made in such abundance during the last decade ; 
these last to be superseded in like manner by some fresh contrivance, 
unless they should be wrecked on rocks or sandbars or blown to 
pieces by mines and torpedoes before said contrivance is perfected. 
From a business point of view, a worse investment than a modern 
war vessel would be hard to find. And, since the events of the last 
few months have shown the ease with which they can be blown into 
nothing, the absurdity of throwing away millions of dollars on such 
clumsy toys should not need to be proved to a nation distinguished 
for sturdy practical common sense. 
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But the worst of these war preparations is not their cost,— 
though $150,000,000 a year, by a country needing no such defense, 
is no small sum to squander,— nor even the worthlessness of the 
product when procured; it is the evidence they give that our pro- 
testations of peaceful disposition are not to be taken at face value. 
Many weaker nations share our continent with us, and how can we 
prevent them from asking: What mean these forts and men-of-war, 
for which the United States are spending so much money? There 
is no power so mad as to think of attacking them, so that it is ab- 
surd to suppose that all this preparation is for defense; for what 
purpose can it be, then, but to aid or cover aggressive warfare? 
What object could it have but to oppress —or at least to intimidate 
—us? It is perfectly well known that to most of our citizens — it 
might almost be said, to all —the use of force to oppress or intimi- 
date other American nations would be utterly repulsive; to us 
nothing could be clearer or less in need of proof or explanation ; but 
we cannot be surprised to find other countries less incapable of mis- 
understanding our intention, particularly when we give them what 
they cannot but regard as ground for suspicion. By cutting off a 
large part of the sums yearly lavished on navy, army and fortifica- 
tions, the country could better develop its resources and discharge 
its debts, and at the same time give evidence of its peaceful inten- 
tions toward all the world — of its not merely favoring international 
arbitration, but trusting it. 

But I am going perhaps too far. However convinced I may be, 
in my own mind, that our plan involves ultimate national disarma- 
ment as its logical accompaniment, I do not propose immediately to 
sell all naval vessels for old junk and disband every army. Between 
such a course and what I have in view — calling a halt and an about- 
face from our mad rush to the front, in the competition of nations 
to see which can squander most of its people’s treasure in arma- 
ments, and substituting for this a wise and sober moderation — every 
rational mind will see a wide difference. A small army may continue 
to be needed to preserve the peace in case of local disorder; a few 
war vessels may properly find occasional use in dealing with the less 
civilized foreign governments; but for these purposes our demands 
are not large, and should not be exploited as though they were. 
Nor do I forget that the arbitration conference last January confined 
itself to asking for a few treaties under which cases of disagreement 
should be referred, normally, promptly and smoothly, to the Hague 
Tribunal. ‘That is very little to ask; that little is altogether in 
accordance with the course of our country in being represented at 
the Hague Conference, and in contributing as we did to the conclu- 
sions of that Conference; and we should not cease from our efforts 
until this modest demand is granted. One step taken, our further 
progress will naturally be dertemined by its results. 
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MR. THOMAS F. MAIN, 


OF THE BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION OF NEW YORK, 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 want to say, 
first, that I do not officially represent the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, but as a member of that Board what I have to 
say will simply be in the nature of a report of progress, for progress 
has been made and action has been taken by our body notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I did not hear the name of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation read on the Roll of Honor. 

Towards the end of April this year, inspired undoubtedly by the 
meetings of this Conference, resolutions were presented by the Hon. 
Oscar S. Strauss, who is now the President of the Board, to a meet- 
ing of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. Those 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, and included completely, I 
think, the substance of the Platform adopted by this Conference at 
its last meeting. These resolutions respectfully requested our gov- 
ernment to perfect negotiations with Great Britain for a treaty of 
arbitration as comprehensive in its scope as practical for the refer- 
ence of questions which have failed of adjustment by diplomacy to 
the Hague Tribunal, and that thereafter, or simultaneously there- 
with, similar treaties be negotiated with other powers. 

As I said just now, the resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
copies were sent to the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the two Senators for New York State and to the British Ambassa- 
dor. From all of these parties acknowledgments were received, 
and the Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, stated in his reply that 
he had taken the matter up with the President, and that it would 
receive careful consideration in due time. 

It has been stated that the Senate of the United States stands 
ready to pass an arbitration treaty as soon as the public opinion of 
the country demands it. I venture to say that, after the influence of 
man upon man, the quickest way to bring this public opinion in sup- 
port of the principle of arbitration to the attention of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is through the organized trade bodies 
of this country. I think the work being done by the Secretary of 
this Conference, and the work reported as now being carried on by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, will in the very near future pro- 
duce the results that we all so much desire. [Applause.| 


PROF. JOHN H. GRAY, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: When our far- 
sighted and patriotic host invited me here I supposed that I was to 
-come as a sort of kindergarten learner, and was to sit at the feet of 
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these distinguished people. The Business Men’s Association this 
afternoon did me the honor to invite me to say a word, and I rejoice 
in the opportunity to speak for Chicago and the Mississippi Valley. 

You have heard the answer of the Boston man when approached 
by a newcomer to Boston and asked whether the Boston men were 
inclined to form cliques: “Every Boston man is born a clique.” 
Now, if you should take the census returns of Chicago you would 
find that every resident of Chicago was born a clique, there are so 
many differences of language, race, religion and color. Yet I will 
venture to say, if I may assume to speak for the residents of the 
Mississippi Valley,— the largest group in number of people speaking 
the English tongue under any flag,—- that, in view of the caste and 
class distinctions in the Old Country, I speak for the most homo- 
geneous people in any nation. 

Now, I am a doctrinaire, I am a dreamer ; in fact, I have an idea 
that we here are all dreamers, but I am impressed with the idea that 
every age has its successive type of man held up to the children. In 
the earlier days of our nation it was the type of the statesmen, I need 
not name them; then came the Civil War and the military hero; then 
came the mere shadow of a literary hero; and then came the business 
man. I think if I had time I could show you that the business man, 
however often he may be engaged in pursuits that the dreamer disap- 
proves, is no less patriotic than the dreamers beforeme. He may be 
so close to things that his vision is somewhat obscured, but give him 
the vision and he is the only type of man who can get things done. 

There are enough business men in this audience to.go home and 
approach their business associates and set those business associates 
on fire, and then we shall have a universal state of affairs such as 
that described in the beautiful story that Dr. Hale told of the late 
Mr. Holls,— we shall have the business men electrifying the whole 
community, and then we shall have from every township and hamlet 
and metropolis in this country the cry going up to Washington, 
‘“‘ International arbitration is a good thing, and we expect you to bring 
it to pass.” Then the Senate will proceed in a great hurry to say 
that they were always in favor of arbitration, and all the candidates 
will be coming along and saying that they were always the original 
arbitration men. All you have to do is to have the vision and hold 
the vision up, and then the people will come in. 

I want to say for the foreign-born population. of Chicago, as for 
all the American citizens, that I know they want to do the fair thing. 
Give them decent facts on which to form their judgment, and they 
have soundness of sense enough to know what the right thing is. 
[Applause.] There is no foreign ward of Chicago whose language 
I can speak that I cannot go down to, and if I can make them 
believe that what I want them to do is the right thing, they will do it. 

That metropolitan, cosmopolitan population has learned pretty 
well to live together, and that is the first step in successful govern- 
ment anywhere, and successful democracy. The man who is not 
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willing to appeal to the democracy will not make a success of this 
work. If we want international arbitration, the only sort of an 
arbitration treaty that will ever be lived up to, the only sort that the 
Senate will ever endorse, we have got to base on the consensus of 
public opinion in this country, and the press is ready to support it 
whenever you give them the vision. [Applause.|] 


hive PREDERICK: Te JACKSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; You may have 
noticed during your lives that the smaller a man is, the higher heels 
he has to wear on his shoes, the straighter he has to stand, in order 
to be seen ; and'as I represent the smallest State in the Union, the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, I wish to make a 
claim here, and if I am wrong in my figures I expect Judge Stiness 
will correct me or else out of kindness will let it pass unnoticed. 

Both Philadelphia and the Mohonk valley haverclaimed to have 
furnished the first Apostle of Peace. I wish to say that Roger Wil- 
liams [applause] in 1636 made the first treaty of peace with the 
American Indians. He did another thing that we have not been so 
thankful for in Rhode Island, and that is, when he crossed the See- 
konk he carried with him an individualism and a conservatism that 
have lasted till this day. Notwithstanding that, in the city of Provi- 
dence, which contains half the population of the State of Rhode 
Island, we have a Chamber of Commerce containing one thousand 
members. Among those members are all our representatives in Con- 
gress, Senators and Congressmen ; the President of Brown Univer- 
sity, who is here, is one of our most loyal and enthusiastic members. 
The members of all the professions are represented there. Provi- 
dence is the richest city per capita in the United States; we are rich 
in the wealth of industry, and those industries are all represented in 
our Chamber of Commerce. 

It seems to me that the duty of a Chamber of Commerce in any 
community is to stand for the best in that community as regards its 
ethical and municipal welfare, as well as its business interests. In 
regard to this matter of arbitration, I wish to say that I believe that 
if the officers and members of the various Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade in the United States would make arbitration 
and universal disarmament a subject of interest to themselves, the 
country would be wondering where this influence came from,— but 
it would be felt. 

If you will pardon a personal matter I will give you my reason for 
believing this. I do not know how many times I have been told by 
the members of our own Legislature in Rhode Island that certain 
matters that pertained to the interest of the entire State were finally 
decided by a vote and a petition passed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and presented to the Legislature. I believe that all our busi- 
ness bodies can do that. 
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I wish to emphasize this in addition to what has already been said. 
If those who are here representing these business organizations will 
go home and by their own work and through the work of all whom 
they can interest take up this matter, we can do more good for the 
cause than any of us imagine. [ Applause.| 


MR. ALBERT B. CHANDLER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I. came here I had 
not the least expectation or suspicion that I would be invited to say 
anything, but at dinner this evening I was informed that by the 
nature of my business it would be fitting that I should say a few 
words. 

In such a presence as this I have not dared to say out of my head 
what I might have in my mind, for the reason that I am not accus- 
tomed to public speaking. So I read my remarks. 

It has been well said here in connection with the Pan-American 
Railway scheme that railway communication tends to bring the 
people of our nation, and of all the nations, into closer relations and 
better acquaintance, and that the effect of this is to promote peace 
and friendliness. I think this is true also of the telegraph as well 
as of the railway, and it is to the operation, development and ex- 
tension of the telegraph and submarine cable service that my busi- 
ness life has been devoted. I have been exceedingly interested in, 
and instructed by, the proceedings of this most notable Conference, 
and I earnestly hope that it will result in the adoption of specific 
and well-defined measures looking to action by the United States 
government in support of the grand objects sought to be attained by 
this Conference. J am sure that I may properly pledge the coopera- 
tion of the telegraph and cable interests to such movement, out of 
which, when finally consummated by the world powers, benefits would 
surely accrue to all mankind beyond all power of words to tell. 


MR. WILLIAM B. JONES, 
SECRETARY OF THE ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


I am not going to say to you to-night that the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce believes in international arbitration, but because we do 
we have adopted resolutions asking that a treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain be framed as soon as possible. 

It seems to me that one of the practical things that can come from 
this Conference gathered here at Mohonk is that of interesting the 
business bodies of the different states in international arbitration. 
And the question arises here as to how you can get that interest 
aroused. As a secretary of a Chamber of Commerce, I have coming 
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into my office an average of fifteen or twenty letters a month asking 
our organization to adopt resolutions of all kinds, good, bad and 
indifferent — the majority of them bad. The very hardest thing to 
do is to get a body of business men to adopt resolutions or even to 
consider the application for resolutions. Now how can we do it? 

It seems to me that a practical method might be the appointment 
by this Conference of a small sub-committee that shall have in charge 
the work of presenting this matter to the Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce, not asking them to adopt resolutions at first, 
but asking them to read and study and listen, and become interested 
in this wonderful subject. 

Every Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce holds possibly 
four public meetings every year. Why not havea list of speakers 
in the hands of this Committee and arrange with every Board of 
Trade and every Chamber of Commerce that we possibly can, to hold 
a big, rousing gathering during the coming year, at which one of 
those speakers shall address them on the benefits to be derived by 
the business men of the country from international arbitration? If 
you will do that I promise you that we will have such a meeting in 
Albany. Then come on with your resolutions and there will be no 
difficulty in adopting them. . 

I want to close with a story; it is illustrative of the principles of 
these gatherings, and also prophetic. It was just after the Civil 
War, and they were having in one of the country villages a com- 
memorative fireworks display. The great sky rockets had been shot 
off, the Roman candles had wasted themselves, and just one set 
piece remained to be burned, and then all was to be over. On the 
hillside there stood a mother wearing the long black veil,— which 
marked her a widow of a soldier who served in that great war,— and 
by her side a little boy. They watched and saw the man as he 
touched a match to the corner of that set piece. Then there came a 
great number of ivy leaves, as it were, until they formed a perfect 
wreath of ivy, and then there seemed to spring out into the centre of 
it little silver stars, filling in that wreath with their brightness and 
their beauty. And then there came one word in letters of gold 
across the centre of it all. After a while the ivy leaves withered 
away and the stars burned out, and just one word stood out there, 
burning brighter and brighter in the darkness. The little boy looked 
up to his mother and said, “ Mother, why does not the name go out ?”’ 
And she said, “ My son, the name of Washington will never go out.” 
And so it seems to me as I stand here to-night and look over in my 
mind the intervening space, and see the ivy wreath of victory and the 
stars that shine upon it, I can see them all fading away, and can see 
sometime, somewhere, standing out one word,— the word for which 
in its truest meaning this Conference stands,— the word of “ Uni- 
versal Peace.” [Applause. | 
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MR. ALEXANDER W. DICKSON, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE OF SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; As you were, 
so was I, interested in the first report we heard to-night, the report 
of the Secretary detailing the large number of favorable responses 
to the invitation of this Mohonk Conference to take action in regard 
to international arbitration. But much to my sorrow, and I have no 
doubt to the disappointment of our good host, a good many of them 
took no action whatever, absolutely ignoring or forgetting. Give 
them time, they will come by and by,—which reminds me of a 
story of an Irishman to whom a friend complained because of 
his slowness and general lack of promptitude. He said, “I can’t 
help it, I was born that way. I think if I had been Lazarus and 
had been told to come forth, I’d a’ come fifth.” [Laughter. | 

I come here as a representative of the Scranton Board of Trade, 
but I did not sink my individuality when I took the position of their 
delegate. Like the good Democratic statesmen from New York, I 
am entirely uninstructed, and stand here on my feet with my own 
opinions. 

I trust, my dear friends, the time will never come in the United 
States of America when our boys will be told to neglect the Fourth of 
July, or to cease to be proud of the Revolutionary War. I trust the 
time will never come when an old soldier walking along the street will 
not receive the benediction and the honor of the American people for 
what he has done for you and me. [Applause.] But, friends, what 
has that got to do with international arbitration? I believe in 
international arbitration, and I also believe in a commanding navy, 
and in a magnificent army. I’d like to know what influence you 
would have with England talking arbitration if you were a poor, 
little thirty-cent government. The great empire of Great Britain 
only honors those who are able to take care of themselves, and when 
any nation is big enough, and has a navy large enough, and has an 
army potent enough to stand up for her rights, or to take anything 
from Great Britain, Great Britain will give her all she wants. 

Now, we want international arbitration first with Great Britain. 
She is the most glorious nation next to the United States in the 
world, and she is all the more glorious because she gave us the 
United States. The majority of us came out of her loins. She has 
done a great work, if she had done nothing else in all the world than 
to plant these colonies; and when we got big enough to get away 
from her we did it, and we did it in good shape. [Laughter.] There 
is nothing that we have to be sorrowful about or ashamed about in 
any war that we had with England. 

Then there is another thing, and that is, that there are none of us 
who are consistent. When I think of this I am always reminded of 
the clergyman who said that there is not any being in the universe 
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that is consistent, except God, who knows everything, and a fool, 
who knows nothing. [Laughter.]| Now, we are neither one; we 
are just ordinary kind of people, and we are inconsistent. And that 
is the reason I say I believe in a great standing army and a great 
navy, and yet believe in arbitration. 

I come from Scranton. Scranton is memorable for the tremendous 
coal strike, and it was honored by having that splendid arbitration 
commission of which our Chairman was the honored head. [Ap- 
plause.] A good many of our people looked askance at that thing: 
they would not say arbitration when it was spoken of, but I tell you, 
thank God it was arbitration! Certain forces and classes were 
brought together there on a common level; they came together and 
it gave us industrial peace. 

It was a splendid thing; you people did not freeze to death, some 
of you, because of that arbitration commission. [Laughter.] I tell 
you it was no laughing matter, and Scranton has gained a better 
preéminence because of the sittings of that Commission. We were 
glad they came there, and we were glad for the work they did. That 
has given an impetus to internal arbitration, which must have preced- 
ence of international arbitration. It is after we have got together 
at home that we can talk to others abroad. [Applause.] 


W. A. MAHONY, 
OF THE BOARD OF TRADE OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


One of the newest members of the large family of Mr. Smiley’s 
admirers, I come as delegate from the Board of Trade of Columbus, 
Ohio. Being the only delegate from that body, hence the only one 
that can be called upon to speak for it, let me briefly tell how I 
became interested. 

I had never attended a conference on international arbitration. 
I had no clear idea of how such a conference looked or behaved, but 
was sure from what I had heard of Mr. Smiley that anything under 
his supervision would look and behave all right. I am not only not 
disappointed, but I am greatly honored in being permitted the privi- 
leges of this Conference, 

Now that my heart is won to the cause, and the people who advo- 
cate arbitration, the question arises, ‘‘ What can I do as a business 
man among business men to inform them of and win them to a sup- 
port and advocacy of arbitration?” 

Some months since, on receiving the circular “‘ Why Business Men 
Should Promote International Arbitration,’ I sent copies to the 
President and Directors of our Columbus Board of Trade, together 
with a letter endorsing the circular. The circular was duly consid- 
ered and its recommendations approved, and I was authorized to 
represent the Board at this meeting. Our Board of Trade is com- 
posed of over one thousand members, who represent the business 
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and professional life of our city of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. 

What can I do to more thoroughly arouse the interest of my fellow- 
members of our local Board in arbitration? I can tell them of this 
meeting ; I can distribute the literature on arbitration. I can attempt 
to have a committee on international arbitration formed by the 
Board. 

What is necessary to be done to have our government propose to 
the government of Great Britain a treaty providing that all questions 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy shall be referred to an interna- 
tional tribunal? Iam informed that such a treaty must originate in 
the office of the Secretary of State, by authority of, and with the 
approval of, the President of the United States, and that such treaty 
does not become the act of our government until ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. Would the President propose or would 
the Senate ratify such a treaty in advance of public sentiment? 
Probably not. Would the President and Senate propose and ratify 
such a treaty if they knew the majority of our people wished such a 
treaty? I think they would. 

Then how shall we arouse public sentiment, and let those in power 
know our wishes? First, by carrying to our homes the uplift and 
inspiration of this Mohonk Conference; second, by earnest efforts 
on our own parts to interest our fellow-members and show them the 
advantages secured by arbitration; and, third, by influencing our local 
Boards of Trade or Chambers of Commerce to prepare their own 
circulars on the desirability of arbitration and international courts, 
and send them out with their own official endorsement to all other 
commercial bodies of the United States, with the purpose of having 
as many as possible of these commercial bodies request the President 
and Senators to do all in their power to speedily establish a treaty of 
international arbitration between the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States, and to establish, at least for these two great 
nations, a high court, or, if you please, a Supreme Court of these two 
nations, somewhat similar to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
a court which would be wise and just, and whose decisions would be 
respected by these two foremost nations of the world. 


GENERAL CHARLES H. HOWARD, 
PUBLISHER OF “ THE FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE,”’ CHICAGO. 


I cannot say that I represent any organization, any board of trade, 
but, coming from Chicago, it was thought that we ought to havea 
voice from that direction. e 

I have learned some things in every Conference here; I have 
learned some things from Mr. Smiley and from the way he has con- 
ducted these Conferences, a number of which I have attended in 
years past. One is not to be frightened at diversity of opinion. 
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Some of the people yesterday thought that there was a mistake made 
because we heard so much that was conflicting. Brother Smiley has 
taught us to bring out these differences and to adjust them, and to 
give a resultant which will go out to the world as a unity. There is 
greater strength from a unity which comes from such combined 
diversity than from any other source. 

I have these conflicting elements in myself. I would not want 
anybody to call me “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” still I believe there 
are about three of that sort of personalities conflicting within me. 
One comes from my having been seven years in the army, in that 
conflict of the Civil War, and I sympathize with those gentlemen who 
were so quick to get on their feet when opposition was made to the 
increase of the army and navy. We could not have any international 
arbitration, or anything else international, if we did not have a 
nation ; and we feel that the nation means something to us, and 
that the authority of the nation means something, and always will 
mean something, and that there must be some power besides the 
moral power, besides the intellectual power, besides the power of a 
united public sentiment even, which shall be the sanction of all our 
measures. 

But public opinion is a mighty force in our country. I am a 
publisher, a business man for thirty-one years in Chicago, and as 
such I wish to endorse what has been said by the representative busi- 
ness men to-night. 

I am an editor also, and Professor Moore gave me a suggestion in 
his address. One or two of the speakers thought we ought not to manu- 
facture public sentiment, but Professor Moore says, “ Make it, edu- 
cate and encourage it.” Well, what is the editor for, what is our press 
for, if not to lead out, to educate, to encourage, to develop, to manu- 
facture (if need be) public sentiment? It is public sentiment which 
is going to rule this country, and we need, every one of us, to do our 
part to make that public sentiment in favor of justice and right. 
And that is at the bottom of what this Conference is for. Arbitration 
is a better method of securing justice. War does not by any means 
bring a just settlement of differences. 

I want to ask you to do something practical for the arbitration 
treaty with England. A lady yesterday, Mrs. Mead, spoke eloquently, 
from her point of view, as to what we should do. I want to ask you 
- todo something about the United States Senate. We speak the 
name with reverence. Ido not want to hear it said here that the 
United States Senators are moved and compelled merely by what 
they hear from their constituency. I don’t believe in that doctrine. 
I believe that those men are thoughtful, judicious, considering the 
great interests of this nation. I believe that it was providential that 
the Anglo-American Treaty did not go through as it was. We want 
a better treaty. To be sure, we may have that word “vital” in it; 
we must save the life of the nation and of every nation, but after 
that we want all the rest swept away. I would ask every one here 
who knows well a United States Senator to write to that Senator 
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about this thing. Do not necessarily send resolutions, and never 
imply that you expect him to do this from a political motive, but be- 
cause it is right and just. 

I simply want to add that I think one of the best documents that 
we as editors can use, and which I mean to use, is the proceedings 
of this Conference, that which our honored President has said, and 
Professor Moore has said, and many others here. Those addresses 
show a difference of feeling; they show that some of us believe in a 
government that is a government, and that can send its navy to 
Tangier to protect a citizen of the United States, so that the citizen 
of the United States, like the old citizen of Rome, has the right of a 
king. I believe in such a navy; we could not send it to protect our 
citizens abroad if we did not have it. I believe, too, in the necessity 
for the army in another office, such as we had need of in Chicago. 
We had trouble, destruction of property, and bloodshed in Chicago; 
the police were powerless, helpless; we could not reach our militia 
because our Governor did not agree with the Mayor in regard to the 
matter, and we had need to call upon the government of the United 
States, and the regular army came there,— a piece of artillery or two 
and a few soldiers marching in order in disciplined ranks and with 
the power of the United States behind them. What was the result? 
Was it war? No, it was peace. 


Mr. WoopruFrF: Mr. Chairman, I understand that you have 
completed your list of speakers, and before the meeting adjourns I 
would say to the Conference that Judge Gray is himself the chosen 
representative of the Wilmington Board of Trade. Then the Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia should be added to the other four Boards 
having a committee on arbitration, and I hold in my hand the first 
result of their work. 

I also have here the action of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, with the letters that have been received in reply to 
it, showing the favorable attitude at least of the New York Senators 
on the subject upon which they treat, and I may say it is the Mohonk 
Platform in essence. It shows what can be done by a good organiza- 
tion doing a good piece of work. 


Mr. CHARLES HENRY BuTLer: I desire simply to offer a resolu- 
tion for the purpose of having it referred to the Business Committee 
for what action they see fit. I will also submit to the Business 
Committee the message of Mr. McKinley which is referred to in 
that resolution. The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, that this Conference endorses the sentiments expressed by President 
McKinley in his annual message of 1898, and reiterated by President Roosevelt 
in his annual message of 1903, in favor of the exemption of unoffending private 
property at sea from capture during war; and, as such a rule would tend to 
minimize and alleviate the disastrous consequences of war, 

kesolved, that the President of this Conference appoint a committee of three 
to prepare and present to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and both Houses of Congress, a memorial urging that an international 
congress be called to consider this question, with a view to incorporating into the 
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permanent law of civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all unoffend- 
ing private property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or destruction 
by belligerent powers; and further, that this Congress be requested to consider 
the adoption of a code of rules for the general conduct of warfare upon the sea. 

Mr. JouHn B. GARRETT: As we have been listening this evening 
to our business men, and they have all agreed in one thing, that 
there was a duty before them, I have felt that there was a practical 
suggestion for them in this line. There is scarcely any more edu- 
cating publication bearing upon this subject than the proceedings of 
the Mohonk Conferences of the past. I am convinced from what 
we have heard yesterday and to-day that the proceedings of this 
Conference will be even more rich in arguments and convincing facts 
than any that have preceded it. The limitation upon the circulation 
of that Report is simply a financial one. We have been asked to 
raise $2,000 for the printing and circulation of the Report. I believe 
that no one of these business men can go to their Association and 
ask an appropriation of from $50 to $100 for the circulation of such 
reports without its being granted with cheerfulness. I apprehend 
that every such dollar will procure at least four copies of the Report. 
I don’t know that any price has been placed on them, but I should 
imagine that would be about the cost of their printing and circulation. 


Mr. FREDERICK H. Jackson: As President of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, I wish to say that we passed resolutions 
regarding the meeting in Washington last January, and that our two 
members of Congress and Dr. Faunce, who is here, and Mr. Stephen 
O. Edward, one of our leading lawyers, were the delegates to that 
Conference. 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD: May I say to the Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce represented here, that after the usual edition of 
ten thousand copies of the Report of the Conference is printed, we 
can furnish —if the Report is not larger than usual — supplementary 
editions for about $40 per thousand. Mr. Kline one year ordered a 
thousand copies for distribution in Philadelphia, and the cost was 
something over $40. If several business organizations would order 
a thousand copies each, I think we could furnish them for about 
four cents a copy, or $40 per thousand, or at the most five cents per 


copy. 


The Conference then adjourned. 


Fitth Session. 


Friday Morning, June 3, 1904. 


Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the Secretary of the Conference, 
having been obliged to leave Mohonk, the Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 
of Boston was called to act as Secretary during the remainder of the 
Conference. 


This session consisted of the presentation of the Platform by the 
Hon. John I. Gilbert, and its adoption was seconded by the Hon. 
H. B. F. Macfarland. Others who spoke on the Platform were 
Rev. James H. Ross, Hon. Robert D. Baker and Capt. Richmond 
P. Hobson. Mr. Capen, the acting Secretary, read a letter from the 
Conference addressed to Mr. Smiley, begging him to accept a hali 
clock as a mark of esteem. The resolution presented by Mr. Charles 
Henry Butler at the preceding session was unanimously adopted. 
There were addresses by the Hon. David J. Brewer, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
St. Louis, Mo., Founder of the American Branch of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; Major-Gen. James H. Wilson, Wilmington, Del.; 
Hon. Thomas H. Anderson, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Short papers were read by Chevalier Ruffillo 
Agnoli, the Italian Commissioner on the Venezuelan Claims Com- 
mission, and Hon. J. M. Gamboa of Mexico, a Member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. There were also 
brief addresses by Mr. Charles Henry Butler, Reporter of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Prof. James Brown Scott of 
Columbia University; Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, Vt.; and 
Hon. W. Martin Jones, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PRESIDENT called the Conference to order at 10 o’clock and 
introduced Hon. Joun I. GILBERT of Malone, New York, who said: 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN I. GILBERT ON THE 
PLATFORM. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of the Business Committee, it is 
my privilege to present to you what seems to us to be the expression 
of the will and the aspirations and purposes of this Conference. 


PLATFORM OF THE TENTH MOHONK LAKE CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


With unabated confidence in the cause of international arbitration 
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this Conference renews its allegiance to the principles involved, and 
continues its efforts to promote them. 

Each year marks distinct progress towards the attainment of the 
beneficent ends proposed. ‘This progress has been along the lines of 
natural growth and development. 

With great gratification we record the fact that eleven nations — 
five of them ranking among the great powers — have appeared before 
the Court at the Hague and submitted their controversies to its adju- 
dication, This has been done in the same orderly and judicial manner 
as that which obtains in our ordinary courts of justice where disputes 
between individuals are decided. In either class of cases one party 
or the other is likely to be disappointed with the result, but it is ac- 
cepted as the only rational and civilized substitute for a direct settle- 
ment between the parties themselves. We confidently rely upon the 
irresistible power of public opinion to give effectual sanction to the 
judgments of the arbitral tribunal and to extend the scope of its 
jurisdiction. 

We rejoice that the increasing development of commercial com- 
munications between countries tends to the advancement of universal 
peace. This Conference is more than ever conscious of the profoundly 
vital and important nature of the work in which it is cooperating. 

Arbitration is not sought as an end in itself, but as a necessary 
means to the attainment of the great ends of international justice. It 
is not intended to be merely an easier and cheaper way of overreach- 
ing a rival or getting the betterof an enemy. It recognizes the equally 
sacred rights of all and seeks nothing less than the meting out of jus- 
tice to all concerned as it may appear to an impartial court under 
recognized rules of law after hearing all the evidence and arguments 
of the respective parties. ‘To create a demand for resort to this court 
for the settlement of controversies between nations in a constantly 
increasing number and range of cases is the immediate, constant and 
imperative requirement of the situation. 

To this end the Conference urges all the people to give their influ- 
ence to the adjudication by the Hague Tribunal of all disputes between 
nations substantially as in disputes between parties in civil cases. 
This should appeal to all people from motives of justice and right, 
humanity and peace, regard for human life and happiness. None are 
so high and none so low as to be beyond the unhappy effects of war. 

In all parts of the land, in city and country, in family and store 
and workshop, in church and school and state, in all relations of life, 
attempted settlement by war leaves its sad and indelible work. We 
therefore appeal to all to codperate in diffusing such a righteous 
sentiment and feeling towards all classes, conditions and races of 
men that international arbitration will be resorted to as the best 
means of securing international justice whenever diplomacy fails. 
To such a sentiment and feeling, when awakened, the law-making 
and treaty-making powers of the government will readily respond. 

Several nations have already signified their readiness to enter into 
treaties with the United States providing for the submission of their 
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controversies to the Hague Tribunal. We urge upon the govern- 
ment not only to take early and favorable action in response to these 
suggestions, but also to take the initiative in negotiating similar 
treaties with all nations, whereby they shall agree “‘to submit to 
arbitration by the Permanent Court at The Hague all differences 
which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiations,” and by | 
which they shall further “agree not to resort in any case to hostile 
measures of any description till an effort has been made to settle 
any matter in dispute by submitting the same to the Hague Tribunal.” 

The Conference considers it of great importance that the arbitra- 
tion treaties signed by the representatives of all the states of the 
Western Hemisphere at the International American Conference, 
held at Mexico City in 1901 and 1902, should be ratified at the 
earliest practicable day. 

We favor the coming together of representatives of all nations, 
disposed to join in the movement, in pursuance of some plan mutually 
agreed upon, for the purpose of conferring together concerning matters | 
of common interest, to the end that the general welfare of all the 
nations may be promoted. This proposed gathering has already 
been aptly designated as an International Advisory Congress. 

We recognize such a Congress as the natural complement and 
auxiliary to the cause of international arbitration. It will be but | 
another of the steps sure to be taken in the same general direction, 
all making for the peace of the world, upon the only reliable basis, 
namely, that of justice and universal goodwill. 


There are two or three points in the Platform about which I want 
to say a word. I do it at the request of the Committee, though they 
did not designate the particular things which should be specially 
mentioned. 

The last matter in the Platform, you observe, is the approval by 
the Committee of the proposal now before Congress for a regular In- 
ternational Advisory Congress. Now that subject has not been very 
much discussed here. But I regard it, and the Committee regards it, 
as one of the natural and inevitable steps to be taken in the general 
line of the work in which we are engaged, and the Committee has en- 
dorsed the proposal for the creation of such a Congress. The thought 
of it is about this,— that all nations which are disposed to join in the 
movement should come together by their representatives at stated 
periods and talk the situation over and see what their common inter- 
ests are. The fact is that men in different states and nations have a 
great deal more in common than they are wont to suppose. We seem 
to differ, we go by different names, we come within different geograph- 
ical boundaries, but how much there is in common! ‘The bare fact 
that representatives of the different nations should come together, 
look each other in the eye, and talk together about the things in 
which they were all alike interested, would of itself be most pacifica- 
tory. And then, how many things could be ascertained and brought 
to the surface, which would, if neglected, become sources of irritation 
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and difficulty hard to be removed! The time is coming, I believe, 
when the nations will come together in a regular congress to talk over 
their Common interests. It will be advisory at first, but by and by 
it may become authoritative; I anticipate that it will. We believe 
that the time has come for the civilized nations to move in the matter. 

There is another thing I want to say. I have attended a number 
of Conferences here, and I think I am quite within bounds when I 
say that never before has there seemed to be so much of moral sense 
in this movement; that is to say, there has never been a time when 
the idea of doing the thing that ought to be done, and doing it for the 
simple reason that it ought to be done, has manifested such power as 
within the year past. 

One other thing. <A good deal is said about the extent of the juris- 
diction of the International Court. In my judgment, the time has 
not yet come when the public sentiment of the world is fully ready to 
uphold that Court. When the sentiment of the people throughout 
the civilized world gets right, there will not be any question that can- 
not be settled by direct negotiation that the governments will not be 
more than willing to submit to such an impartial tribunal in which 
full confidence can be placed. 

Something is said in the Platform about clearing our minds of 
prejudices and biases, the things that alienate one man from another, 
one race from another race. If I could speak but one word to this 
audience I would say: Cultivate that spirit which tends to clear the 
moral atmosphere of all these things which disturb our judgments 
and which alienate class from class, and man from man, and race 
from race. [Applause.] The progress which we shall make as 
friends of international arbitration will be measured, will be deter- 
mined; by the progress which we make toward clearing our minds of 
those things that make one man or nation hateful to another. 


Hon. H. B. F..MacraRLanpb, in seconding the adoption of the 
Platform, said : 


Mr. President; When on Wednesday morning at our session a 
state of war seemed to exist in the Conference (the belligerents were 
valiantly waging the war, and we, benevolent neutrals, like benevo- 
lent neutrals generally, were egging them on for the sake of the 
fight), it seemed almost impossible that we should ever have peace 
again; but just as the clouds which have hung over Mohonk have 
disappeared and the sun is coming out, so peace, I believe, is coming 
out of this controversy, and coming out, I trust, in the adoption of 
these admirable declarations. I venture to praise them because I 
had no direct hand in making them. Judge Stiness and Senator 
Gilbert wrote this Platform, and they deserve the credit for it. Mr. 
Morley says, in his “ Life of Gladstone,” that he once greatly amused 
Mr. Gladstone with Mr. William Allen Butler’s story of the man in 
Boston who read Shakespeare for the first time and said, “I don’t 
believe there are fifteen men in Boston who could have written that 
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book.” [Laughter.] With all due respect to this distinguished Con- 
ference, I don’t believe that there are fifteen men or women in the 
Conference who could have written a better declaration than Judge 
Stiness and Senator Gilbert have written. 

The great thought, after recounting the progress which has been 
made, is that progress is to continue to be made; that we are work- 
ing with the God of justice, of international justice, and that there- 
fore we are sure of success. The only question is a question of 
time, and this seems to us, as almost every speech in this Conference 
has indicated, to be just the threshold of the greatest developments 
in the advance of this cause. 

We here, I think, every one of us, although we have that deep 
patriotism which loves country first and best, and which is willing to 
do more for country than for any other object, are still deeply imbued 
with the belief that because God is our Father all men are our 
brothers, and that we want justice not only for ourselves, but for all 
of them. ‘America loves justice”? was the motto which Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine gave us last year, and that is the motto which we should 
have in this movement for all time to come. } 

We feel also, as the Platform indicates, that public opinion is more 
and more ripe for progress in this matter. Lafayette said of our 
Revolution, ‘‘ When I heard of your cause my heart enlisted”; and 
that is just what takes place whenever any one comes to know and 
understand the cause of international arbitration. The remarkable 
rapidity with which the great business organizations of the country 
have taken it up, as was reported to us last night in those admirable 
speeches, is an indication of the way in which this thought leaps 
from heart to heart, because it is a right thought, because it is a just 
thought, and because it makes for what we all at heart desire — the 
peace of the world. [Applause. ] 


Rev. James H. Ross: I would like to take the time of the Con- 
ference for a moment, not for the purpose of discussing the Platform, 
but simply to call attention to something in the morning paper which 
has a bearing on the Platform. Those of you who have read your 
morning Zrzbune will have seen on page g an article from the regular 
London correspondent of the 77zbune, headed: “ War Morals. Revo- 
lution in Naval Armaments— New Points for a Peace Congress.” 
I take it that means: New points in favor of the Platform of a Peace 
Congress. It is exceedingly interesting reading for those who even 
here have been advocating the building of big battleships at enormous 
expense, because it says in substance that for economic and strategic 
reasons, to say nothing about moral reasons, they are out of date and 
will be of very little use in future warfare. I will simply read the 
closing sentence of this article, which I hope you will all read at your 
leisure: 

‘A new Peace Congress at The Hague would receive stronger 
support than the Czar’s experimental council. Recent evidence of 
the wastefulness of military and naval armaments, the destructivenéss 
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of modern warfare and the necessity for new safeguards for neutral 
interests, 1s overwhelming.”’ 


Hon. Rospert D, Baker: It seems to me, and I speak here as a 
private citizen, that while the Platform as it has been presented is an 
advance upon the previous Platform, — of course I am laboring under 
the difficulty of not having the Platform before me, and of having 
heard it read only once, — but it seems to me that it does not really 
express a desire for peace. 

It has been said here at some of the previous sessions, and said 
well, that all action is finally the result of compromise, but I cannot 
conceive of the people who are themselves in favor of something being 
done compromising before they go into discussion with the others who 
are not in favor of it. Now if this is a Peace Conference we should 
declare for peace. It seems to me that this Conference can do 
nothing less than to declare in favor of some practical step towards 
peace. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Baker, this is not a Peace Conference; it is 
a Conference on International Arbitration. : 


Mr. BAKER: It does seem to me, however, that there can be no 
other object in international arbitration than peace. 


THE PRESIDENT: And justice. 


Mr. Baker: But justice cannot be obtained without peace; you 
can have compromise, but you cannot have justice. I do not think 
that the decision of a tribunal is just simply because men do not sub- 
sequently fight. The weaker may say, ‘“‘I am compelled to submit 
to this force,” but that does not mean that he regards the action of 
that court as just to him. Wecan have justice when there is peace, 
and we never shall have justice until there is peace, until men can 
meet each other peacefully and discuss matters; only then shall we 
have justice in this world. It seems to me that this Conference, 
though it may technically be in the interests of international arbitra- 
tion only, can have no other purpose in being excepting to bring all 
the moral influence of this gathering to bear in favor of peace, 
universal peace. 

Now in view of the fact, apparent to the whole civilized world, 
that the so-called great civilized nations are making the most strenu- 
ous efforts in competition with each other to make preparations for 
war, surely those who want peace should say that that at least should 
stop, whether you are prepared to declare in favor of disarmament 
or not. 

Therefore I say that this Conference ought to insert in its Plat- 
form a clause, and declare — I care nothing about the phraseology — 
in favor of the idea that it is the duty of this country, situated in an 
absolutely unique geographical position, absolutely unassailable, to 
say to the world officially, ‘“‘ Let us see if we cannot come together 
in some practical effort, the immediate object of which shall be a 
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reduction of the enormous armaments of the world which are drain- 
ing the very life-blood of the common people.” [Applause.] 


RICHMOND PEARSON Hogson: If I am not out of order at this 
moment, I would venture to bring up a point in connection with the 
Platform that I intended to bring up a little later. It is the promi- 
nent part that our country should play in this great international 
movement. This has impressed me very deeply in the observation 
of the makeup and the lives of the peoples of the world. 

If you look at our history you will find that America represents 
the coming together of the nations that in Europe have been warring 
with each other. Our country was not colonized until after the 
warring nations had had fifteen centuries of the influence of the 
gospel of peace; and then it was not colonized by the captains and 
the soldiers that had been waging the wars-of the past centuries. It 
was colonized by the advanced spirits of intellect and character who 
wished to break away from the systems where they warred with each 
other; they came to America to be reconciled brother to brother. 
A Frenchman to-day hates a German and an Englishman, and an 
Englishman hates a Frenchman, and a German hates a Frenchman, 
just as well. So with other peoples; but America could n’t hate any 
other people without hating her own blood. [Applause.] We stand 
by the very composition of our people as the reconciliation of the 
warring elements of the great races. 

Moreover, the daily lives of our people make us by habit peaceful 
in our thoughts. We do not see uniforms going about; we are not 
thinking of armies destroying; we do not hate; we do not fear; we 
are all engaged in the peaceful pursuits that multiply human happi- 
ness. The American mind thus in the passing of generations is 
shaped to be the natural mind to work out the great peace problems 
of the world. 

What is more, we have become the greatest producing nation. 
The great world staples of food, clothing and manufactured articles 
are going from our shores to all parts of the world, and our nation, 
more than any other nation, would have its interests injured by war. 
So that we are constituted by the nature of our people, by our daily 
lives and by our material interests, the great peace nation of the 
earth. In any international movement, therefore, I think America 
should lay it to herself that she will be the leader. 

It is a glorious fact that public sentiment.in America will prevail 
irrespective of government officials. ‘There is no hereditary condi- 
tion here; the voice of the people is supreme, and’ that voice is for 
peace. This mighty nation of eighty millions of people should not 
take upon itself a smaller task than to see to it that universal peace 
prevails. 

In concluding, I believe the objects of all of us are the same; but 
the gentleman who has just sat down has referred to disarmament as 
the keynote. Yes, it is; but how can you get disarmament? By 
giving the nation that stands for peace the power to command peace 
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on earth. Then she will stop war; and when the other nations 
have disarmed, she will disarm. 


THE PRESIDENT: Those in favor of the Platform as read by 
Judge Gilbert will say “ Aye.” 


The whole Conference responded, and the President declared the 
Platform unanimously adopted as expressing the sentiments of the 
Conference. 


THE ACTING SECRETARY: In the absence of Mr. Woodruff, our 
Secretary, who necessarily left this morning, I have two matters to 
present from the Business Committee. One will require no action 
on the part of the Conference, and I therefore read it first. 

JUNE 3, I904. 
Mr. AND Mrs, A. K. SMILEY. wh Tis 


Dear Friends: We, the members of the Arbitration Conference, remembering 
that this is the Tenth Annual Session of this Conference, beg to tender to you, 
in recognition of your courtesy to us during these past years, a hall clock, which 
we hope you may be pleased to place in the parlors, where, suitably inscribed, it 
may forever be a memorial of our friendship for you and our appreciation of your 
efforts in behalf of world-wide arbitration. 


Truly yours, 


GEORGE GRAY, CLINTON ROGERS WoopRUFF, 
Joun H. STINEss, JAMES Woop, 

LYMAN ABBOTT, BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
ALDEN CHESTER, L. CLARKE SEELYE, 

HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, ALEXANDER C. Woop, 

Joun I. GILBERT, FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY. 


SAMUEL B. CAPEN, 
for the Members of the Conference. 


I would say that Mr. Macfarland and others have been throwing 
bouquets at Boston ever since the Conference began, but it has not 
been possible for Boston to get the clock here either by telephone or 
by telegraph ; however, it will be kere by the Conference next year. 
[ Applause. | 

The next matter is this resolution, which the Committee have 
endorsed as it was presented by Mr. Butler: 


Resolved, that this Conference endorses the sentiments expressed by President 
McKinley in his annual message of 1898, and reiterated by President Roosevelt 
in his annual message of 1903, in favor of the exemption of unoffending private 
property at sea from capture during war; and, as such a rule would tend to 
minimize and alleviate the disastrous consequences of war, 

kesolved, that the President of this Conference appoint a committee of three 
to prepare and present to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and both Houses of Congress, a memorial urging that an international 
congress be called to consider this question with a view of incorporating into the 
permanent law of civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all unoffend- 
ing private property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or destruction by 
belligerent powers; and, further, that this Congress be requested to consider the 
adoption of a code of rules for the general conduct of warfare upon the sea. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the President later 
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named the following committee, as called ror under it, with power to 
add to their number : 


COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL ON FREEDOM OF PRIVATE PROPERTY ON 
THE SEA FROM CAPTURE DURING WAR. 


CuaRLes HENRY BuTLER, Reporter of United States Supreme Court. 
Pror. JAMES B. Scott, Columbia University, New York City. 
Pror. G. G. WiLson, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Mr. SMILEY: I was taken entirely by surprise by this very unex- 
pected announcement of a gift of a clock. It is very singular that 
before I left California I went to a clock-maker and studied clocks 
for this hall and for this house. Fortunately I did not engage one, 
but I was just on the point of doing it, because we needed one. 

It is of course vastly better to have our valued friends who have 
been here and done so much for international arbitration take it into 
their hearts to do this kindly thing. I thank you most heartily for it, 
and shall appreciate it. I hope there will be some inscription on it 
to show in what way it came. [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair now has great pleasure in announcing 
to the Conference that Mr. JusTicE BREWER of the Supreme Court 
of the United States has consented to speak to us. [Applause.] 


KEEPING TO THE HIGHEST IDEALS. 
ADDRESS OF MR. JUSTICE BREWER. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I came here to 
listen and not to talk, but I was met by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island, who declared that I must say a few 
words. Imade my objections ; they were overruled, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States bows to the mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the smallest state in the Union. [Applause.] I have the 
satisfaction, however, of knowing that as I continue to talk I shall be 
heaping coals of fire on his head, and that when I am through you 
will be satisfied that my objections were well taken. 

I listened last night with interest to the earnest, positive declarations 
of these representatives of the business associations of the nation. 
One, as he listened, could not help feeling that the time was near 
when international arbitration was to prevail, and yet there was some- 
thing in them that reminded me of the declarations of political con- 
ventions, which always assert victory in the coming campaign. 
[Laughter.] I cannot but think we ought to bear in mind that move- 
ments so vast arid so changing the relations of nations as international 
arbitration do not come to fulfillment in a day. I recall a little inci- 
dent in my early life. My aged grandfather, Dr. Field, when in 1857 
that wave of religious feeling went over the land, was spending the 
last of his days in Stockbridge, where as a young man he had been 
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pastor. That wave touched Stockbridge, and one afternoon a large 
number united with the church, some of them gray-haired, who in 
earlier days as young men and young women had listened to his 
preaching. When the exercises were over he leaned forward and in 
a trembling voice sa:d: “I know the millennium is nigh. I am an 
old man and I may not live to see it; my children have grown to 
manhood and womanhood, and perhaps they also may not see it, but 
my children’s children I know will see the coming of the glad day.” 
The old man has passed to his rest, all but’ one of his children have 
followed him, nearly half of his grandchildren are with him on the 
‘other side, but the glad millennium day is still away on in the distant 
future. But he saw it. Just as certainly as John in the Island of 
Patmos saw the descending New Jerusalem, that old man with the eye 
of faith saw the millennium day. And so, although we shall not live 
—not one of us —till the time when universal international arbitra- 
tion prevails, we can see with the same eye of faith that day dawning 
upon the face of the world. 

We have no right to expect its immediate coming, great as is the 
feeling which prevails, in this country at least. Did you ever stop 
to think of the unnumbered centuries that have rolled by since man- 
kind first tried to secure within the limits of each separate state and 
nation the settlement of all disputes by arbitration, by courts, through 
the exercise of the judicial function? And back of all such efforts has 
been the organized power of the state to compel obedience. Can we 
expect within two or three centuries to bring all the nations of the 
world, over whom there is no power to compel obedience, to accept 
international arbitration as the only way of settling disputes, into 
some of which so much of feeling, so much of interest, will always 
pass? 

Yet we are working towards that end, and every effort that is 
made to-day by the noble men and women of this country to bring 
on that day will also bring the comfort of the sweet thought that they 
are working with the Almighty towards the grand result which will 
come when the days of peace prevail. It is glory enough to be able 
to say in respect to these efforts: “ Quorum pars fui’? —“part of 
them I have-been.” 

While there is no power to compel international arbitration like 
that which compels obedience to the decisions of national courts, 
there is one growing stronger and stronger—the power of public 
opinion. 7 

I do not know that I was ever more impressed with the signifi- 
cance of that than in connection with my work as a member of the 
Venezuelan Commission appointed by President Cleveland. That 
Commission had absolutely no power; it was called upon by him to 
investigate and report the true division line between Venezuela and 
the British possessions, and yet its decision, if it had ever come to 
one and had declared what in its judgment was the true line, would 
have bound no nation, neither England nor Venezuela, which 
had taken no part in its establishment, nor even the United States. 
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In fact, it would have bound nobody in the world. And yet, no 
sooner had the Commission been organized than the two govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Venezuela each proffered it all possible 
assistance in securing information. ‘There was nothing which each 
of them was not willing to do in the way of opening its doors, the 
doors of its libraries and its archives, inviting us to search and find 
the truth. Nor was it confined to the two nations especially inter- 
ested; Holland and France and Spain made a like proffer of assist- 
ance, and from the Vatican Library we gathered much information. 

What did this signify? It signified that the two nations especially 
interested, although they knew that whatever the conclusion reached 
by that tribunal, it had no legal force and effect, yet felt that the 
great power of public opinion was behind it, and that it was not 
wise to defy that power by ignoring the judgment which should be 
reached by those five gentlemen, believed to be impartial and 
intelligent. [Applause.] 

That same power of public opinion stands behind this movement 
for international arbitration. It has gone farther, and compelled 
the nations to assent to it. 

Sometimes in the papers, sometimes in private conversation, you 
hear a sneer at the Hague Conference as a goody-goody thing, 
which meant nothing practically. I am willing to admit that the 
machinery of an international tribunal provided by that Conference 
is not perfect—far from it; but the significant fact is that the 
civilized nations gave their assent to the thought of international 
arbitration, proclaimed their adherence to it, and provided any sort 
of a tribunal. It is the beginning of the end. We sometimes say 
that the War of the Revolution was won at Yorktown, and the inde- 
pendence of the United States established there. In one sense of 
the term that is true; but the question of the independence of the 
United States was settled when the farmers at Lexington and Cen- 
cord fired the shot “heard round the world.” The die was then 
cast, and the after work was the mere machinery to put into force 
the decision then made. 

Some of you who are as old as Jam remember when the news came 
of the firing on Sumter ; how with saddened hearts we listened as the 
telegraph reported the changing conditions of that fight. It was a 
gloomy day and we did not see the outcome ; but a diviner eye looked 
through the flames as they rose from. the bombarding cannon, and 
saw the destruction of slavery, and acloser Union. The question 
was settled then. [Applause] 

And so I say to-day that while we have years and perhaps centuries 
before us, the question of international arbitration was settled by the 
Hague Conference and by the assent of the civilized nations of the 
world given to its protocol. [Applause.] 

I will add just one thought. We are here expressing the moral 
sentiment of the nation in reference to this movement which promises 
in the future the days of universal peace, and in such a gathering as 
this, such a representative body, it seems to me the duty is to hold 
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everything up to the highest level. Last night, in remarks made by 
some of the gentlemen, they said they were in favor of a great -navy 
and a strong army, but that at the same time they were in favor of 
international arbitration. Well, I am not here to say that they copied 
the position. of the politician in Kansas who declared he was “in 
favor of the Prohibitory Amendment, but against its enforcement.” 
[Laughter.] They undoubtedly recognize the present condition and 
the pressure of existing facts. But here we are not legislating, we 
are expressing the moral thought of men and women of this land, and 
in expressing that, it seems to me, we may wisely keep ever to the 
highest ideals. [Applause.] The Master in his life and words always 
stood way up, as we sometimes say, almost in the clouds; every utter- 
ance was along the highest lines. And those ideals have stood before 
the world and will stand till the end of time. It is a glorious thing 
for every man and every woman to have high ideals. 


“ Fear not to build thine aerie in the heights 
Where golden splendors play, 
And trust thyself unto thy inmost soul 
In simple faith alway ; 
For God will make divinely real 
The highest forms of thine ideal.” 


So let us ever keep before us those highest ideals of peace and in- 
ternational arbitration, and then humanity the world over will look to 
this Conference as a leader —and thank God for Albert Smiley. 

The day will come, my friends,— as I said, we shall not live to see 
it, — but the song of the angels at Bethlehem is prophetic, and though 
through saddened and blood-stained centuries humanity has traveled 
and will travel, yet the echoes of that celestial music are sounding 
louder and louder in the human heart, and the time will come, the 
blessed time will come, when “the whole earth gives back the song 
which now the angels sing.” [Applause.] 


The President then introduced Hon. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri, founder and president of the United 
States Group of the Interparliamentary Union, who spoke as follows: 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION AND THE 
ARBITRATION GROUP IN CONGRESS. 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The privilege of being here 
and addressing such an audience on such a subject is surely worth 
traveling a couple of thousands of miles, though to you my presence 
and my remarks may be valuable only as a demonstration of the fact 
that the idea of international arbitration, in its triumphant march 
around the earth, has at last penetrated to regions beyond the 
Alleghenies and beyond even the mighty Mississippi. Judging from 
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the personnel of the Mohonk Conferences, the East, up to the 
present time, had practically monopolized this beautiful spot, and 
had a kind of a corner on the idea itself. Happily, this has changed 
now, the omniverous West is joining hands with you, and I see by 
the presence of my colleague Broussard from Louisiana that the 
Sunny South, too, is falling into line. It is my firm conviction that 
no cause will ever fail in this country which is supported by the 
East and the West, the North and the South alike, which, inherently 
right and appealing, as it does, to the best instincts of human nature, 
is neither sectional nor partisan; and I further believe that no cause 
will ever fail in the world whose success, the common concern of all, 
will benefit all nations alike, and is destined, aye, sure, to carry 
universal blessings to the whole human family. 

But I am the bearer of a special message to-day, not from my 
home city, St. Louis, though that city would perhaps be warranted 
in sending you glad tidings of the great triumphs of peace which are 
now being celebrated there, but from the national capital. The 
message is to the effect that our cause, thanks to its resistless force, 
has broken into Congress, and has at last taken firm hold of the 
hearts and minds of the nation’s lawmakers. In response to an 
invitation issued by your humble servant, forty-three members met 
early in January and organized a group or branch of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for International Arbitration. Since that time more 
than a hundred other Senators and Representatives have signified 
their intention of joining the new organization, whose sole object it 
is, like that of the similar European parliamentary bodies composing 
the Union, to promote in every legitimate way the cause of inter- 
national arbitration, to procure the reference of pending differences 
between our country and others to the Hague Court, to hasten the 
negotiation of new arbitration treaties, and to have inserted in treaties 
of every description, to be negotiated hereafter, a clause providing 
for the peaceful settlement of all differences arising under them. I 
cannot help but think that those objects are worthy of the best efforts 
of even the greatest and best of our statesmen. 

When at your former Conferences reference was made to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, did you realize how small was the beginning 
of that now most influential organization and how it was made the 
object of scorn, distrust and even ridicule by those who never believe 
in areform until it is accomplished? On October 31, 1888, thirty 
members of the French Chamber of Deputies and ten members of 
the English Parliament met at a small hotel in Paris to discuss the 
project of an arbitration treaty between France, England and the 
United States. This was the beginning. Those present agreed that 
members of all the Parliaments should meet occasionally to discuss 
questions of common interest to all civilized nations alike, and an 
invitation was immediately issued for a general conference during 
the Paris Exposition in the following year. This was the first inter- 
parliamentary conference and the first feeble attempt at a world’s 
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“parliament of man.” A great part of the press received its declar- 
ations in favor of international peace with derision and satire, but 
the movement grew, and the second conference in London, in 1890, 
was attended by a much larger number of deputies from the various 
countries. At the third conference, in 1891, at the capitol building 
at Rome, delegates from Germany and Austria-Hungary appeared 
for the first time, and with ever-increasing attendance conferences 
were successively held at Berne, Brussels, The Hague, Budapest, 
Christiania, Paris and Vienna, and it is no doubt known to you all 
that the next conference, the twelfth in the history of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, will be held in the United States, in connection with 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis, on September 12, 13 and 14. 

Pardon me when right here I make an honest confession, and that 
is, that at Vienna last year I had no official authority whatsoever to 
invite che members of the Union to a visit to America. Who, more- 
over, could have given such a mandate, with Barrows and myself as 
the only American members of the Union, and Barrows absent? My 
reference to the World’s Fair at the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was at once met with a rebuke from Randall Cremer, the 
venerable founder of the Union, who almost scornfully expressed the 
hope that this great interparliamentary body would not be used to 
serve as an attraction for “a show.” So I had to fall back on the 
great American game of bluff and extended the invitation ‘on behalf 
of the American people.’” Fortunately, the bluff was not called: 
The delegates from Denmark, who had presented an official invitation 
from their parliament and a written guarantee from their government 
of a large entertainment fund, gracefully withdrew Copenhagen, and 
the conference decided unanimously to hold this year’s meeting in 
the United States. But while the delegates were cheering, I suddenly 
realized the size of the elephant on my hands, and I do not exactly 
remember how I came back to the United States, by steamer, by rail - 
or other conveyance. 

Night and day I saw nothing but that elephant until I called on 
President Roosevelt, whom I felt like hugging when he readily con- 
sented to help me “ make good ”’ by calling attention to the importance 
of the impending conference in his next message to Congress. You 
know he has kept his word. Then came the organization of the Amer- 
ican group, and the passage by Congress of my joint resolution, ex- 
tending an official invitation to the European parliamentarians com- 
posing the membership of the Union, and making an appropriation of 
$50,000 to defray the expenses incident to the conference. Conse- 
quently, the visit of several hundred of the most distinguished legis- 
lators of the world is now an assured fact. 

It is needless to say that in all parliaments of Europe the organiza- 
tion of an American group was hailed with delight. Of the many 
letters received, allow me to read part of one from the celebrated 
French statesman and President of the French group, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, who says, after offering his felicitations : 


“Consider that we are bound together by one same program, one same ideal, 
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with no party lines; that is to say, render war as rare and as difficult as possible, 
promote peace, progress and civilization in the world. ‘That is the most efficacious 
way to serve our respective countries and to beatrue patriot. Our hearts are 
large enough tolove both our native land and humanity. No other nation ad- 
mires more than France the splendid words of your great Paine: ‘My country is 
the world, and my religion is to do good.’ ” 


I should like to speak of the program of the St. Louis conference, 
but I ameafraid of exceeding my time limit. There is no question 
but that all other nations look with hope and expectancy to the 
United States. They feel how thoroughly it would accord with our 
political institutions if the American government would take the lead 
in this question and call, for instance, a second congress similar to 
that at The Hague, with a view to the negotiation of arbitration treaties 
between the different countries, and to the renewal of the discussion 
of the reduction of armaments. This, indeed, will be the proposition 
of the American group at the St. Louis Conference, and a concurrent 
resolution is already pending in Congress requesting the President to 
convene such a new world parliament. If emanating from the 
United States, the acceptance of the invitation by the other powers 
is almost certain, especially if by the adoption of this American 
proposition at St. Louis the members of the Interparliamentary 
Union will use their influence with their respective governments in 
this direction. ‘Then the greatest of all steps forward will have been 
taken. Law and justice will be substituted for brute force in inter- 
national relations, as it was done long ago in civilized society, and all 
mankind will rejoice in this crowning glory of modern civilization. 

In conclusion, may I ask that in addition to the Platform already 
adopted the following resolution, which I have referted to as pending 
in Congress, be endorsed by this Conference? This resolution reads 
as follows : 


“Whereas, enlightened public opinion and the spirit of republican institutions 
alike demand that differeaces between nations should be adjudicated and settled 
in the same manner as disputes between individuals are adjudicated, namely, by 
the arbitrament of courts in accordance with recognized principles of law; and 

“ Whereas, the government of the United States has always recognized the 
principle of international arbitration, and should therefore take the lead in a dip- 
lomatic effort to secure its universal application; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President be requested to invite the governments of the civilized nations to send 
representatives to an international conference, to be held at a time and place to 
be agreed upon by the several governments, and whose purpose it shall. be to de- 
vise plans looking to the negotiation of arbitration treaties between the United 
States and the different nations, and also to discuss the advisability of, and, if 
possible, agree upon, a gradual reduction of armaments.” 


THE PRESIDENT: I take the liberty of presenting to the Confer- 
ence this resolution spoken of by Mr. Bartholdt. Mr. Bartholdt’s 
motion is that this Conference concur in the sentiment of that 
resolution, and unite in respectfully requesting Congress to act 
upon it. 


The resolution was unanimously approved. 
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The President then introduced GENERAL James H. WILson 
whose address was as follows: 


HOW CAN PERMANENT PEACE IN THE FAR EAST BE 
SECURED AFTER THE WAR? 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL JAMES H. WILSON. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: According to 
the teaching which we of my profession have received, the principle 
which has generally determined the relations of nations in their 
supreme interests is expressed in the lines: 

“The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Rude and strenuous as this sentiment is, I regret exceedingly that it 
is the rule by which nations have settled their affairs from the earliest 
dawn of civilization down to the present time, and it is the rule 
which now seems to be actuating those who are grappling at each 
other’s throats in the Far East. 

I believe, however, that each of the great combatants thinks and 
feels that he is right in striving to obtain what he is aiming at; each 
believes that he is engaged in a righteous effort to uphold and sup- 
port his paramount and permanent interests in the affairs of the 
world. Each is doubtless governed by that sentiment, as well as by 
the sentiment that he is entitled to have whatever he seriously needs, 
if he is big enough and strong enough to get away with it. 

I have listened with the greatest interest to the discussion with 
which we have been favored in reference to the means by which in- 
ternational differences should be settled and peace be maintained 
throughout the world. Sad as it may be, we know that people do 
struggle for what they think is essential and necessary for their per- 
manent advancement in the battle of life. If I have not misread the 
statements put forth in behalf of the great Oriental combatants, each 
in the last analysis is struggling for land, each is after that which 
will make life easier and better for his people. 

In order that you may understand how I have reached this conclu- 
sion, I call attention to the fact that in Russia,— which is one of the 
great land-holding powers of the world, dominating and holding 
under its sway one-seventh of the habitable globe,— yet where its 
population is thickest it is reduced to a minimum of land per family 
group. At the date of the emancipation of the serfs some twenty-four 
or twenty-five acres per family group was assigned by the Czar and by 
the nobility, and that was then apparently enough to support the Rus- 
sian people in a fair degree of prosperity. But there is no “race sui- 
cide”’ prevalent in Russia; the family group amounts to eight heads 
to be supported on twenty-five acres. While the twenty-five acres were 
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enough, the family groups having multiplied, the average allotment 
to-day is reduced to from five and a half to seven and a half acres. 
This is not enough, and the population is pouring into Siberia for 
the first time. 

I am not here to argue the case for Russia. I wish in fairness to 
say a few words with reference to the position occupied by Japan in 
respect to this very important question of land. The primitive 
wants of man are for land, shelter and food, and land is the basis of 
all, and, according to the best testimony we have, the amount of land 
available per family group in Japan is less than two and a half 
acres. ‘The entire arable area of the Empire of Japan is said to be 
less than one-third the arable land in the State of Illinois, less 
than eighteen thousand square miles that can be cultivated, and so 
the struggle for land is one of vast importance to Japan. Now, while 
Japan is fighting for her existence, she is also fighting for the exten- 
sion of her area, for the purpose of finding food supplies for her 
people. And in that we must all wish her success. Yet there are 
difficulties in the way of Japan, and very serious difficulties. Her 
nearest land on the mainland is Corea, and Corea is full of human 
beings, and you cannot intrude Japanese unless you extrude Coreans. 
The first vacant land they come to beyond is in Manchuria, and 
there Japan meets Russia in dispute, a dispute which is being fought 
to the bitter end. 

The objects of this Conference I understand to be international 
arbitration as the means by which we are to find permanent settle- 
ments of the great difficulties which divide mankind; and it occurs 
to me that when this great war in the East is ended,—as it must 
end, one way or the other,— then comes the office of the philosopher 
and statesman. The task is only half done when peace is declared ; 
the statesman and the philosopher must do the rest; they should 
find some plan by which a permanent peace should be established 
between the combatants. And I myself, having some familiarity 
with the conditions prevailing in the Far East, do not see how, when 
peace has been obtained through the arbitrament of arms, the basis 
for a permanent settlement can be reached, for the simple reason 
that I see no plan by which — even with all the conquest which is in 
front of her and which seems to be at hand— Japan can obtain 
what she wants. } 

Now something has been said in this meeting about ideals, and 
it was most beautifully and eloquently said. We all have ideals, 
and the higher they are and the more universal they become, the 
sooner they produce their impressions upon those who have lower 
ideals. The trouble is, as another speaker said, we all become 
doctrinaires in advancing and maintaining the justice of our ideals, 
so that, after all, the practical question is how, when we have got 
peace through the means of arbitration, we can make it permanent. 

It occurs to me that in the Far East it is possible the United 
States may play a part greater and more potential than she has ever 
yet played since she became a “world pcwer.” Just what that 
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means I do not know; it runs somewhat contrary to the teaching of 
the fathers of the Republic in its commonly-accepted meaning. But 
if we are to exert world power, why not. let us try to exert such 
world power as will bring about the ends at which we are aiming, 
and which will bring to us the credit due to a great act nobly done? 

As I stated, in the ultimate analysis the conflict now waging is a 
conflict for land. It is believed amongst us that we have acquired 
in the Far East a most magnificent region, abounding in all the 
potential wealth of the most favored regions of the world; tropical 
in its products, it gives to us and to mankind food in the greatest 
proportion per acre subjected to cultivation; its timber, its minerals 
(it is believed to possess mineral resources far in excess of those 
which have yet been discovered) are as yet undeveloped, but sup- 
posed to be of the greatest value. That region is curiously enough 
about equal in area to the area of the Empire of Japan —about one 
hundred and forty-five thousand square miles of territory. Japan on 
her one hundred and forty-five thousand square miles of territory has 
a population of forty-seven millions of human beings, drawing their 
subsistence, as I stated, from less than eighteen thousand square 
miles of arable land. A farm in Japan is not bigger than this room. 
The Philippines have less than eight millions of people, civilized and 
uncivilized, and large areas of vacant land. 

Why not let us make a proposition — I suggest it with all modesty 
and all deference —that when these two great powers have fought 
each other to a standstill,— when they can no longer make head against 
each other, when peace has come,— why not let us, in imitation of the 
boasts of a great statesman of our race, see if we cannot solve the 
question on a permanent basis? I refer to the fact that after 
the Napoleonic wars had ended there was formed in Europe what 
was known as the Holy Alliance, a combination of the great Con- 
tinental powers,— Great Britain was invited to join them, but de- 
clined,— the object of which was the reestablishment of the szazus guo 
ante. It meant the return to all who had been despoiled of the land 
which had been taken from them, and the object was distinctly 
declared, when England was invited to join, that the Spanish 
colonies of America should be returned to the dominion of Spain. 
Fortunately enough for us, Mr. Canning, who was then the Prime 
Minister, called into conference Mr. Rush, our very able and dis- 
tinguished minister resident in England at the time, and proposed to 
him that instead of England’s joining the Holy Alliance a combination 
should be made between England and the United States to resist the 
reéstablishment of the s/atws guo, at least so far as concerned the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Mr. Rush presented the matter to our President, 
Mr. Monroe. Mr. Monroe was a wise and cautious statesman, and 
fortunately there was living in the United States James Madison 
and Thomas Jefferson, who were called into consultation by letter, 
and they thought the suggestion of Mr. Canning a good one. But, 
curiously enough, they thought the hand was good enough to play 
alone, and they advised against an alliance with Great Britain on a 
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purely American question, and consequently Mr. Monroe made his 
celebrated message to the Congress of the United States, announc- 
ing what has since come to be known to the world as the Monroe 
Doctrine, which in its last analysis means, “ America for the Ameri- 
cans.” It was in reference to this great chapter in our history that 
Mr. Canning claimed to have called a New World into existence to 
adjust the balance of the Old. My question now is, Can we not give 
actual form to this empty boast by calling a new and greater empire 
into existence in the Far East to readjust the balance of the world? 

A few years ago we sent to the East a very distinguished citizen 
to play the part of a peaceful imperator. He is now the distinguished 
Secretary of War — and I want to say that if there can be a republi- 
can imperator fully worthy of wearing all the honor and wielding all 
the power the late Governor-General of the Philippines is the man, 
and his name is Taft. 

My suggestion is simply this—that the United States should, 
when the war is over, say to the Philippine people: “If you can 
arrange a modus vivendi with Japan, by which you can agree upon a 
system of government which shall be just and right, and which shall 
protect your interests and be made satisfactory to us, go and do it.” 

It will be remembered that the Filipinos are alien to the white 
race, but they and the Japanese are just as much alike in physical 
attributes as two peas out of the same pod. The Filipinos would 
naturally fall into a harmonious relation with the Japanese, and thus 
the Japanese Empire would be extended to within four degrees of 
the equator. It would form a buffer state covering the entire coast 
of Asia, and if with Yankee skill for bargaining we should insist 
upon such conditions precedent as would give us such coaling and 
trading stations as might be needed for our use, the return of the 
purchase money which we gave to Spain, and last, but not least, a © 
stipulation for a perpetual commercial arrangement which should 
give the United States preferential duties for natural and manufac- 
tured products in the Island Empire in return for preferential duties 
on their natural and manufactured products in the United States, 
it seems to me that we should then have neighbors on the farther 
side of the Pacific with whom our friendly relations would be per- 
manent and from whose commerce we should multiply our profits 
just exactly in proportion to our enterprise and to the sensible 
methods we should carry into our business with them. [Applause.] 

The proposition is a very simple one. It would give Japan a 
place for her overflow population and for her enterprise for the next 
fifty years. It would ‘eave China free to work out her own destiny, 
It would give the powers an opportunity to restrain the rapacity of 
Russia, while allowing her an ice-free outlet to the Pacific. It would 
enable them to insist upon the Open Door in Manchuria. And, best 
of all, it would give us commercial supremacy in the Far East as 
well as in the islands of the sea without the establishment of an 
Eastern empire in violation of the principles of our Constitution. 
The contingency may never arise under which this suggestion may 
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be worked out in the way I have indicated; but the suggestion 
having been made, it may be safely entrusted to the hands of such 
men as now or may hereafter preside over the destinies of our gov- 
ernment. I make it now as my contribution to the cause of per- 
manent peace in the Far East, and feel sure that if it can be worked 
out it will promote the interests of mankind at large. 


Mr. SMILEY: General Wilson came here after our rule was adopted 
not to say anything upon Japan and Russia, but he has said nothing 
objectionable. With rare good judgment he has touched upon im- 
portant questions relating to Russia and Japan, and yet he has not 
taken sides. 


Hon. THomas H. ANDERSON, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, was next introduced. His remarks were as follows: 


- 


AMERICA’S MISSION TO LEAD THE WORLD TO PEACE. 
ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS H. ANDERSON. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I stand here for the moment, 
not upon my own motion, but simply in submission to the mandate 
of your Business Committee. It is not my purpose to make a speech, 
but to give expression to the sincere appreciation I have in sharing 
with you the opportunity that has come to us the last three days in 
connection with this Conference. We shall return to our homes, I 
am sure, filled with a new inspiration for peace, filled with a new 
inspiration for its maintenance, filled with a new desire that God in 
His goodness may so shape public sentiment in this favored land 
that the aspirations of this hour may be speedily realized. 

It seems to me that there is no occasion quite so encouraging, no 
fellowship, no companionship, if you please, quite so engaging, as 
that which marks an occasion like this, when all hearts, moved by 
one common sentiment, unite to advance the highest interest of a 
great and good cause—a great cause, because of its far-reaching 
purpose; a good cause, because it has for its motive the advance- 
ment of humanity throughout the world. 

A man who in the midst ofa busy life gives himself to the advance- 
ment of a great cause like this may well be regarded as a public 
benefactor. We find in our gracious host that man —a man who 
all through his life has been a busy man, and yet has turned aside 
from business and has initiated a movement in behalf of a cause 
upon which we can all unite. The cause of international arbitration 
stands in the way of no man’s creed; it embarrasses no man in his 
political convictions or affiliations; but here, without regard to party, 
without regard to creed, without regard to the section from which we 
come, we stand upon common ground. 

There never was a time in the history of this country when public 
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thought, when public opinion, was so ready to respond to the senti- 
ment of this Conference as now. Freedom and patriotism have 
come to have a new meaning. ‘There was a time when patriotism 
simply meant love of country, and it found its highest expression 
upon the field of battle; but to-day freedom and liberty mean more 
than that, patriotism means more than that. It means not only love 
of country, but love of our common humanity. We have reached 
that stage of intelligence, that high standard of public morality, when 
our hearts respond as the heart of one man to this sentiment that 
has for its purpose the uplifting of our common humanity not only 
at home, but throughout the world. 

And why should it not be so? We have the proud distinction 
to-day of being the citizens of the only Anglo-Saxon Republic the 
world has ever’seen. Its foundations were laid broad and deep 
nearly one hundred and thirty years ago. Our fathers builded wiser 
than they knew. From thirteen unimportant colonies, to-day we 
number forty-five states with a population of eighty millions of 
people. Our progress has been steady and upward, until to-day we 
are recognized as a great world power. Standing in that relation to 
the world, there has come to us a great and serious responsibility. 
This is an hour for serious thought and calm reflection in regard to 
our relations not only to each other, but to the world at large. The 
Anglo-Saxons are leading the world in the onward march, and this 
nation stands in the vanguard. Therefore, every American citizen 
ought to realize that there lies before us a great mission, and one 
that cannot be fulfilled unless each individual citizen appreciates 
that it is his duty as a good citizen to play some part in carrying it 
out. . 

I am proud of my country; I am proud of my country’s flag. It 
represents the highest civilization and the greatest governmental 
power the world has ever seen. 

I have often felt a good deal of satisfaction at the response that 
Eli Perkins made on one occasion at a banquet in China. The 
majority of those present were Englishmen and Americans. The 
toast proposed by the English was “the Union Jack.” The British 
consul, rising in his place, said: “ Here is to the Union Jack, the 
flag of flags, the flag that has floated over every land and continent 
for more than a thousand years, and the only flag upon which the 
sun never sets.” The sentiment was so happily put that the Ameri- 
cans present were anxious that somebody might be able to fittingly 
respond to it. Eli Perkins proved to be the man. He rose in his 
place and said: ‘ Here is to the Stars and Stripes, the flag of the 
young Republic; as the setting sun lights up her stars in far-away 
Alaska, the morning sun kisses her starry folds upon the rockbound 
coasts of Maine. It is the flag of freedom, and it is the only flag 
that whipped the flag on which the sun never sets.” [ Laughter. ] 

Now, why should not we be proud of this flag? It is because we 
live under a flag that whipped the flag on which the sun never sets 
that we to-day are the citizens of a republic on whose flag the sun 
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never sets. From east to west, from north to south, her dominion is 
that of peace and of prosperity. [Applause.] 


Mr. SMILEY: You may be interested to hear the following from 
this morning’s Herald; 

“Spain arbitrates with Portugal; treaty signed by Iberian powers in con- 
formity with the Hague Peace Convention. 

“Lisbon, Thursday. — A treaty of arbitration has been signed between Spain 
and Portugal. It conforms with Article 19 of the Hague Convention. 

“ Article 19 declares that the signing of the Hague Peace Convention implies 
an undertaking to submit in good faith to the arbitral judgment.” 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD: That makes eight special treaties of obligatory 
arbitration which have been concluded within the last eight months. 


The President then introduced CHEVALIER RUFILLO AGNOLI, 
Italian member of the Venezuela-Italian Claims Commission, who 
spoke as follows: . 


ITAGY'S LOVE OF [USTICE AND PEACE. 


ADDRESS OF CHEVALIER RUFILLO AGNOLI. 


Mr. Chairman, Laaztes and Gentlemen; In an assembly like this, 
where are found a great number of persons, including among them 
profound savants in international law and most valiant propagators 
of the principle of arbitration, my rdle should have been that of 
listener and learner. With that sole intention I accepted the gracious 
hospitality of Mr. Smiley, and came to this charming spot. And 
silence was all the more my duty as I have but just made the 
acquaintance of this marvelous country called the United States, 
and have but a rudimentary knowledge of the language here gener- 
ally spoken. 

But since some of the members of the Committee have desired, 
and very courteously insisted, that the only Italian who had the honor 
to assist at this Congress should address it, I consented. 

Without too much abusing your attention, I may say to you that 
in Italy there are many friends devoted to the idea of arbitration and 
peace between nations. Italy, as direct heir of the Romans, who 
laid down the basis of law, cannot fail to follow with the greatest 
sympathetic interest everything that tends to establish in the world 
the reign of equity and justice. And this is, for her, not only a 
question of lofty morality, but also of highest material interest — 
even more, a necessity. 

Italy is not one of the greatest and strongest of countries. Her 
life as a free and independent nation runs back but a few years, to a 
period of: division and servitude centuries long which had weighed 
upon her. ‘ 

It is well known that the Italians emigrate largely. Many millions 
of my compatriots seek abroad better conditions of life, and it is 
beyond doubt that the phenomenon of our emigration presents many 
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striking phases, and obliges the government*to regulate and follow 
it with the greatest attention and solicitude. 

The protection of the emigrant is certainly one of the most diffi- 
cult and delicate of governmental functions. A man recently ex- 
patriated often finds himself in difficulties of many kinds. He does 
not immediately comprehend the country in which he establishes 
himself; he does not easily adapt himself to new modes of life ;- his 
aspirations, his rights, perhaps, are sometimes misunderstood. 

A painful situation may quickly arise and give place to controver- 
sies, which might degenerate into open struggles. Arbitration often 
prevents such questions from becoming serious by offering an 
equitable solution, and the principle upon which it is based, gaining 
ground from day to day, permits us to hope that the kind of questions 
referred to, more easily than many others affecting directly the honor 
and the life of nations, may be able to find always in the future a 
pacific solution. 

I said to you, in commencing this little talk, that in my country 
arbitration had many friends. It has made, in truth, progress; but 
I ask why it has not. made, perhaps, as much as among you, and I 
find the answer easy, after having had the honor of assisting at the 
meetings of the tenth Conference of Mohonk Lake. 

Among us Italians only the official world and the savants, save 
some rare exceptions, concern themselves with these serious ques- 
tions. On the contrary, you have the most powerful support for the 
accomplishment of a noble and a generous idea; you have the aid 
of grace and sweetness. And this assistance is offered by the ladies 
who inspire, aid and encourage in all that is charitable, that is 
humanitarian and great. 

I wish that in all countries the mothers, the wives, the young 
women, taking all possible interest in the problems which move 
humanity, and the solution of which will mark a new step in the path 
of progress, might follow the magnificent example of the American 
women. 

If the French proverb, which tells us, “ Ce gue la femme veut Dieu 
veut” (that is, What woman wills God wills), is true, seeing such a 
large number of ladies facing me, I cannot fail to reach the conclu- 
sion that the triumph of arbitration is assured. 


Dr. HALE: I am instructed to propose a report with regard to 
the Literary Bureau which has been proposed here. It is sufficient 
_ to say that Mr. Maynard of the Associated Press, who knows more 
about the subject than all the rest of us put together, in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice has engaged to keep the journals well supplied with 
short articles. JI have had a good deal myself to do with supplying 
the longer articles, and I know that nobody reads them. 

I will not sit down without saying a word which someone must 
say before the Conference adjourns, with regard to the great loss 
which the world has sustained in the death of two of our most 
important citizens. They were not members of this Conference; at 
least one of them was never here, and the other never came but 
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once; so that the very proper rule laid down about reference to 
deceased members does not really apply in this case. 

In the death of the Hon. Frederick W. Holls of New York, the 
great cause of arbitration lost, shall I say, its strongest working 
adherent. J say with perfect frankness, and I believe everybody 
who knows the facts will say so, that probably we should have had 
no Hague Court if it had not been for the providential presence of 
Mr. Holls as the Secretary of the United States Commission. Mr. 
Holls was a recognized authority on the subject of international 
law. He did not care to go into politics; I think the only political 
office he ever held was in the Constitution-making Congress of New 
York in Albany. He is missed by the poorest people in New York 
to-day. By the providence of God, Mr. Holls, at the appointment of 
Mr. McKinley, was Secretary of our Commission at The Hague. The 
stories he told of the hard passages there — I repeated one of them 
here the day before yesterday — the stories he told were sometimes 
pathetic, sometimes tragic. But I repeat what I have said before, 
there would probably have been no Hague Court but for Mr. Holls, 
and his great history of the Hague Conference is the authority. 

The other gentleman whom I wish to allude to, is the gentleman 
who called together the Conference at Washington eight years ago 
at the moment when war threatened between England and America 
— the late Hon. William E. Dodge. I rather think it was his purse 
that supplied the expenses of that great Convention. They got 
together more than two hundred of the most distinguished - men 
from the forty-five States and the Territories. 

I must add that Mr. Holls and Mr. Dodge both died Dneeniem: 
two men of whom people say “the world was not worthy.” The 
world was worthy of them, because the world was made by God, and 
they were working with Him to save the world. It is certainly 
encouraging to men who are not in office to know that*two such 
men in private life were able to do what they did for the great cause 
which engages us here. (Applause.) 


Hon. J. M. Gampoa, Mexican Senator and member of the Hague 
Court, was next introduced by the President, and spoke as follows: 


MEXICO’S INTEREST IN PROGRESS. 
REMARKS OF HON. J. M. GAMBOA. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; On few occasions have I 
regretted more than at present that I have such a limited knowledge 
of your beautiful English tongue; for on few occasions have I felt 
myself so happy and satisfied as at this Mohonk Lake Conference, 
where, by our labors in behalf of peace, we are glorifying God, 
whose most perfect creature is man; and the union of men we call 
humanity. 

I declare myself the debtor, and greatly the debtor of Mr. Smiley 
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and of Mr. Walter S. Logan, who made me acquainted with him. 
What could give me greater satisfaction than I have experienced in 
looking upon this region, so like paradise, with its charming waters 
and leafy woods? Howcan I ever make compensation for acquaint- 
ance and association with such illustrious and distinguished persons 
as those who meet here, in the delightful company of the ladies, who 
make the place so charming, and permit us to see the salons in 
which they sit, always fragrant with the odors of flowers. 

Great debtor as I am, therefore, I should be, I think, false to the 
obligations which this hospitality has laid upon me, to the great 
Republic, which, on the Continent of Columbus, is the first in age, 
in power and in progress, if I did not publicly say how much your 
country is esteemed, admired and loved in my own Mexico, my dear 
native land. 

I ought to say, further, that since General Diaz has directed the 
destinies of Mexico, my county has not been behind any other coun- 
try in its desire and purpose to make progress, following the good 
example given it by its bigger sister,— yes, its sister, for children 
of Washington are we all who call ourselves free and republican. 
Washington is the father not only of the United States. His 
descendants begin here, but they end with the Straits of Magellan. 

My country’s love of progress is not limited to empty and platonic 
declamations. Mexican progress manifests itself in telegraph wires, 
railway lines, in the fulfillment of its duties to other countries, both 
here and in all the world. 

A country which loves progress loves arbitration. In this, we, in 
company with you, were so fortunate as to be the first to have 
recourse to the beneficent tribunal at The Hague, for the solution of 
the dispute which had arisen over the Pious Fund of the Californias, 
—a dispute which, in former times, and in the absence of mutual 
goodwill; would have been the occasion of hatred, estrangement and 
conflict. 

Pacific institutions like this of Lake Mohonk are surely blessed of 
God. I congratulate you who have conceived it and have made it 
such a great success; and I congratulate myself on having had the 
privilege of being present as a member at this tenth meeting. It 
has been to me an honor and a blessing. 


The President next called upon Mr. CHarRLES HENRY BUTLER, 
Reporter of the United States Supreme Court, who spoke briefly as 
follows : 


HOW THE HAGUE COURT MIGHT BE MADE MORE 
EFFECTIVE. 


REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES HENRY BUTLER. 
I think that every International Conference, where the nations can 


get together and discuss rules of peace and of war, is a good thing. 
It shows that if the methods of war can be discussed, and the rules 
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formulated under which our towns can be bombarded and our fellow- 
citizens and friends killed, it is equally practicable to discuss the 
methods by which such things ¢an be obviated. 

In listening yesterday to the morning discussion, I was particularly 
struck with the general sentiment that the organization of the Hague 
Tribunal is a good beginning, but that we must go further, and the 
Hague Tribunal should be constituted more as a permanent court, 
whose personnel is known, and then people of all nations will have 
the same confidence in that court as the people of this nation have 
confidence in that court with which I have the honor, in a humble 
capacity, to be connected. I do not believe the United States 
Supreme Court would have the respect of this nation if every time a 
suit was taken before it members of the court had to be reappointed. 
That, at present, is the condition of the Hague Tribunal. If we 
can ever get a permanent court in session at The Hague, where the 
arbitrators are chosen in advance, then it will be as great a step 
forward as the organization of the court itself was —and that was a 
tremendous step; one which marked an epoch in the civilization of 
the nations of the world. 

Take, for instance, the Alaska Tribunal — as our Chairman knows, 
the boundary dispute involved in the dispute referred it could have 
been settled by arbitration several years earlier if the method of 
choosing the arbitrators could have been agreed upon. As it was, 
however, while England wanted the fifth arbitrator to be chosen by 
a nation friendly to it, we wanted the fifth arbitrator to be chosen by 
some nation friendly to us, and thus there was a deadlock. 

Speaking of that reminds me of something that happened just 
before the award was given. In discussing the matter with one of 
the justices of the court, he said: “ What a great thing it will be for 
the cause of arbitration if we can only win over one of the British 
Commissioners — the Chief Justice of England, for instance — to see 
the justice of our cause and give us the award.” ‘Well,’ I said, 
“your honor, it will be so, indeed; but suppose, for a moment, that 
they should win over one of our Commissioners,— Mr. Root, for 
instance,— and give an award the other way.” “Oh,” he said, 
without a moment’s hesitation, ““I have absolute confidence in Mr. 
Root!” [Laughter.] 

What I want to see is a court established in which we may have 
confidence in its personnel as we have in its organization, and in 
exactly the same manner as in the courts of our own country. Then, 
when that consummation shall be reached at last, in that great build- 
ing which is to be erected by the munificence of him who has been 
so aptly called “the Star Spangled Scotchman ” [laughter], they will 
build up a system of international law and precedents which will 
command the same respect amongst the nations of the world as that 
great common system of law which has been built up and established 
by the courts of this country and of Great Britain. Then, indeed, 
we will have not only actual, but ideal, adjustment and settlement of 
disputes by judicial methods and by justice itself. [Applause.] 
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Pror. JAMES Brown Scott of Columbia University being next 
called upon, spoke as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IS LAW. 
REMARKS OF PROF. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 


I should like to take advantage of a suggestion made by the Chair 
at the close of the first session. He said then that it has constantly 
been asserted that international law is not law because it has no 
sanction, or at most only an imperfect sanction. I have no doubt 
that there is a great deal to be said for that contention, if you look 
at law from the standpoint of scientific jurisprudence; if, however, 
you look upon law as something actually administered in court, and 
enlarge upon your definition so as to include all that which is so 
actually administered, then international law is law in this technical 
or judicial sense, at least it is law in our country. 

We have derived our laws and institutions from across the water. 
It is indeed a familiar proposition that when we adopted the English 
law we adopted it with the interpretation which had been attached 
to it. Thus, wherever we find in the Constitution of the United 
States the term “jury,” we know it means the jury with which our 
English ancestors were familiar —and so I might go through a list 
of terms. If we turn to the Constitution of the United States we 
find in Article I., Section 8, certain powers conferred upon Con- 
gress, one of which is the power to punish offences against the law 
of nations. In other words, international law is recognized in the 
Constitution of the United States as an existing system, a body of 
laws, perhaps not wholly determined, but which may be determined. 

How then was the law of nations regarded in England before the 
Declaration of Independence, and before the declaration of our 
Constitution? It had been decided that the law of nations was in 
its entirety part of the law of England. In the case of Auvot vs. 
Barbut, Lord Mansfield laid it down that the law of nations is, in its 
entirety, a part of the common law of England. From the court it 
passed into the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone, where it is 
to be found stated, and as such I would submit that when the 
framers of our Constitution, trained in Blackstone as the fountain of 
the common law, adopted the expression, “the law of nations,” they 
must have attached to that expression the exact technical meaning it 
had in England. Such is the interpretation put upon it by the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the time of Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall to our own day, in which that doctrine was 
reaffirmed in the case of Zhe Scotia in 1871. In that case Mr. 
Justice Gray, speaking for the court, laid down the broad principle 
that international law is a part of the law of the United States, and 
is to be so understood in every case involving necessarily a principle 
of international law. [Applause.] 
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GENERAL O. O. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It has been some time since I was here. Your dear brother, Mr. 
Smiley, has passed away since then. And I was thinking of my 
own brother, the Rev. R. B. Howard. He was for eight years the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, and he labored faithfully 
in this country and was at the International Peace Congress in Italy 
at the time of his death. He worked a little too hard, and was 
taken ill and died there, and his last speech was one in which he 
pleaded with all his soul for this very thing that you are pleading 
for to-day. 

I was thinking of another thing. You know you always consider 
me a warrior —I have always been trying to fight for peace; it is 
worth struggling for. Over in the Philippines my eldest son was on 
a steamer hauling two barges loaded with supplies. He was the 
chief of staff of General Lawton, about a month before Lawton’s 
death, when he was shot. He fell forward and cried out: “ What- 
ever happens to me, keep the launch going.”” I am an old man, and 
may not meet you again. Keep the launch going until we shall 
have universal peace, until all questions shall be amicably settled, 
and our boys will not have to be killed. [ Applause. ] 


Hon. W. Martin Jones: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It seems to me that we ought not to close this Conference without 
correcting an impression that may go from it, by reason of an 
address of one of our very able members, delivered yesterday, to the 
effect that, in our opinion, it is possible to form a Court for the set- 
tlement of international difficulties which shall be composed only of 
citizens.and subjects of two litigant nations. The New York State 
Bar Association, through its Committee on International Arbitration, 
some years ago went into this subject quite fully in the report of 
that committee. I do not feel that there is time at this moment to 
discuss this question, but I ask the consent of the Conference to 
have reproduced, for the information of present members of the 
Conference, so much of the report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Arbitration of the New York State Bar Association as pertains 
to that subject. I will not detain the Conference with reading this 
argument, but ask only that it be printed in the proceedings of the 
Conference. ‘The members will thus be able to consider the subject 
when the printed proceedings reach them. 

No objection being offered to Mr. Jones’ request, it was ordered 
that the extract referred to by him should be printed as a part of this 
speech. The extract, which is as follows, was a part of the Memorial 
of the New York State Bar Association addressed to the President 
of the United States in 1896, recommending a permanent Court of 
Arbitration for the settlement of international differences which have 
failed of adjustment through diplomatic negotiations : 

“In the outset we find ourselves confronted with a problem of no mean pro- 


pertions. By the resolution under which the committee is acting, we are expected 
to devise a plan for the creation of an Anglo-American court, and international 
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only as between the governments of Great Britain and the United States, while 
no specific instructions have been formulated for our guidance. It is contended 
by some members of our Association — men who are recognized among the ablest 
legal writers and practitionersuf the State — that it is quite within the practicable 
possibilities to create such a court, with only citizens of the two nations to consti- 
tute it, and that it is the duty of the committee to formulate such a plan and 
present it to the Association. As a sub-committee, we find ourselves quite unable 
to participate in the belief that men of our own or of any profession, in any 
country, have attained to that ideal state of universal citizenship when, as 
members of a great international tribunal, they can so forget kindred and country’ 
as to sit in judgment, with perfect impartiality, upon the sins of omission and of 
commission, of their own fatherland. “My country, right or wrong!” may, in the 
sweet millennial time toward which we trust the world is moving, give place to 
the wiser and more equitable declaration, “ My country, right, but never wrong!” 
but the boundary lines between nations are still too closely drawn, and the blood 
flows yet too warmly in the veins of the children of our fathers to contemplate 
with perfect tranquility the submission of controversies to interested litigants for 
impartial adjudication. 

“We therefore confess our inability to provide any plan by which a court 
composed of an equal membership of each government can be created to which 
such differences can be submitted with the expectation that a judgment may be 
rendered by it that will be respected by both litigants. It would be very like 
two litigants in a subordinate court selecting an equal number of jurors or arbi- 
trators from their respective friends, all of whom should be personally interested 
in the outcome of the litigation, and then expect to secure a majority of such 
court in favor of either party. 

“Tt is manifest that to arrive at any decision and render a judgment that 
litigants will respect, a majority of the court must concur in its findings. In the 
first place, a case will not reach a court of the character contemplated until the 
representatives of the respective governments have exhausted every diplomatic 
effort to come to an amicable adjustment of the disputed question without further 
friction than grows out of the seemingly cordial correspondence carried on between 
the high functionaries of the foreign offices of the two nations. It is only when 
these agencies prove unequal to the emergency, when diplomacy is inadequate 
and friendly relations are strained, when — without an impartial tribunal com- 
petent to settle the controversy —the time comes when passports are about to be 
exchanged, that steps will be taken to make a case for submission to such a court. 
It is evident, then, to the most unlettered citizen of either country, that under such 
circumstances no case can be successfully submitted to a tribunal composed of an 
equal number of citizens of the two countries, and that neither nation will consent 
to the formation of a court in which it will have an unequal voice and influence, 
If this contention is true, then it must be conceded that it is futile to expect that 
any beneficial result can be secured from a court evenly balanced between two 
contending parties. 

‘The great question of international arbitration is too important, in the eyes 
of all good men of every civilized nation, to be lightly dismissed, and we feel that 
every honest endeavor should be put forth to devise some plan for it, even if we 
must abandon any scheme that contemplates the exclusion of other than English 
speaking people from participation in the deliberations of such a court and final 
benefits to be derived from it. We cordially endorse the principle of arbitration, 
and we believe it practicable and possible. Holding fast to this tenet, we believe 
that the duty of the New York State Bar Association will not be fully performed 
until it has exhausted every method within its reach to bring about the creation 
of a tribunal to which may be submitted all grievances between civilized nations, 
with the same confidence in the justice and equity of its final decrees as is now 
experienced in the submission of other contentions to high courts of judicature 
among the nations of the world. 

“While grave differences in matters of judicial proceedings, social customs 
and modes of thought still exist between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin races, 
and, to the casual observer, insurmountable difficulties appear to stand in the way 
of any closer relations than now exist between nations of so widely divergent 
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antecedents, we cannot share these apprehensions, and we believe the hour has 
struck when these two great peoples may be brought into cioser relationship. 
Standing almost on the threshold of a new century, in the closing hours of the 
old, and looking back over the years that are already compassed within it, we are 
forced to admit that, in the rapid strides that have been made in the sciences and 
in many useful discoveries and inventions during its years, improvements in the 
modes of legal procedure and in the methods of adjustment of menacing dis- 
putes, especially between nations, have not kept pace with other civilizing forces. 
While steam and electric appliances have diminished distances and have drawn 
nations into closer relations so-ially and commercially, standing armies still 
confront us, and the seas are resplendent with steel-plated battleships and bril- 
liantly uniformed navies. We sit ¢é/e-a-/éte, while the knife looks out of our belt 
and a Winchester rifle or a needle gun stands behind each one of us. Can we 
change these accessories? That is the question. 

“ We hold to the opinion that these two great races have reached a stage of 
development when, in the interests of humanity, a grand effort should be made 
to create a tribunal that, in time, shall grow into a central international court to 
which shall be submitted all grave international questions that threaten the 
peace of nations and the prosperity of the world. As we look abroad and 
among the nations that are now in friendly intercourse politically, commercially 
and religiously, we see a growing disposition on the part of the representatives 
of all these peoples to draw closer together in their general relations, and to 
minimize the evils that grow out of international disputes. 

“ Reviewing the situation, therefore, it appears to us, acting as a part of the 
committee created by the State Bar Association, that we shall not have done our 
full duty in the premises if we do not present to you a plan by which more than 
the governments of the United States and Great Britain shall be brought into 
these closer relations, and eventually submit to an impartial court controversies 
that cannot be adjusted by diplomatic negotiations. Without waiting further 
instructions from the committee, we have, therefore, canvassed this subject from 
the high standpoint of the greatest good to the greatest number, and beg to sub- 
mit to the committee a plan, which, if adopted, we feel will lead eventually to the 
results desired.” 


The Conference then adjourned. 


Sirth Session. 


Friday Evening, June 3, 1904. 


The exercises of the concluding session of the Conference con- 
sisted of a Paper by Hon. Robert Lansing, of Watertown, N. Y., 
Associate Counsel before the Tribunal that settled the question of 
the Alaskan Boundary, on “The Award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Tribunal;’’? Address by Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, Chairman of 
the Committee on Organization of the Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress; Address by Hon. Charles T. Dunwell, Member of 
Congress from New York; Paper by Horace White, on “ Richard 
Cobden ;” Address by Hon. W. J. Coombs, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Remarks of Mahlon N. Kline, of Philadelphia, expressing to Mr. 
Smiley the appreciation of the business men of the Conference of 
his courtesy in making it possible for them to be present; Address 
by Mr. Warner Van Norden, of New York; Address by Mr. T. B. 
Edgington, member of the bar of Memphis, Tenn.; Address by Mr. 
Yung Wing, of Hartford, Conn.; Address by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Superintendent of the International Reform Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. The closing address of the Conference was made by Miss 
Sarah F. Smiley. Votes of thanks to Mr. Albert K. Smiley and 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley were moved by Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine and seconded by Dr. Hale. 


The President called the Conference to order at 8 o’clock, and 
announced the Committee to serve on the memorial for freedom of 
private property from capture on the high seas during war. 


The President then read the following telegram which he had just 
received from President Roosevelt : 


“WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1904. 
‘HON. GEORGE GRAY, 


“ Presiding at International Arbitration C SO ee, 
ie Lake Mohonk, New York. 


“Permit me through you to congratulate the International Arbitration Con- 
ference, and to express my earnest hope for the success of all efforts of this kind 
to promote peace and justice among the nations. 


“ THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


The Chairman then introduced Hon. RoBErtT LANsiING, Associate 
Counsel before the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, who spoke as follows: 
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THE AWARD OF THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY TRIBUNAL. 
ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT LANSING. 


In the opening of this last session of the Conference, which has 
been so profitable and enjoyable to all, and for the opportunity to 
participate in which we are all most deeply indebted to Mr. Smiley, 
we are to spend a few moments in the consideration of one of the 
most notable events of the past year in our foreign relations. The 
Alaskan Boundary Controversy has, as many of you know, been a 
barrier to the settlement of those other questions — some of them of 
far greater commercial importance than a few square miles of rocks 
and ice — which were submitted to the consideration of the Joint 
High Commission, which assembled at Quebec in 1898, and of which 
the distinguished President of this Conference wasa member. Upon 
the rock of the boundary of Southeast Alaska that Commission split ; 
and it was understood that, until that question was settled, no steps 
could be taken to adjust the other differences pending between this 
country and Canada. For this reason, if for no other, the final 
determination of the matter is a subject for congratulation. 

I shall not attempt to enter into a detailed statement of the posi- 
tions assumed by the two parties to the controversy upon the seven 
questions submitted to the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. To do so, 
even in a most general way, would occupy more of this session than 
would be warranted. I shall assume that the facts in dispute are 
more or less familiar to you all, and shall direct my attention to the 
particular subject of the relation of the award of the Tribunal to the 
cause of International Arbitration. 

The Tribunal, which assembled at London last atin was not 
technically one of arbitration. In its constitution it lacked the 
essential characteristic of such a court — the participation of a judge 
or judges from a neutral nation — by which the members of a tribunal 
are unequal in number and a final decision is insured. It, neverthe- 
less, partook of that vital quality cf arbitration, the settlement of an 
international controversy by the peaceable method of judicial investi- 
gation and determination. 

The agreement between two nations to submit a pending dispute 
to a court, wherein a third nation holds the balance of power, is a 
triumph of reason over force, which exceeds the submission of such 
a dispute to a commission whose members are equally divided be- 
tween the litigant powers; but the rendition, by an equally balanced 
tribunal, of an award decisively in favor of one government and , 
_decisively against the other, is a still greater victory for those 
principles of equity which should control the conduct of nations in 
their relations with one another. It is for this reason that the work 
of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal is of peculiar interest to the 
members of this Conference, who may see in it the possibilities that 
lie in the high sense of duty which controls American and British 
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commissioners, charged with the determination of a question accord- 
ing to those rules of natural justice which are fundamental to the 
systems of jurisprudence of both nations. 

When it was announced a year ago last January that Secretary 
Hay and Sir Michael Herbert had concluded a convention submitting 
the Alaskan Boundary Controversy to a joint commission (for it was 
that and nothing more), the proposition was accorded a most pessi- 
mistic reception by Americans and Canadians alike. I believe that 
there was scarcely a person in the United States or in the Dominion 
who thought that a tribunal composed of six members, three from 
each country, would, or could, do more than clearly define the issues 
between the disputants and bring out the evidence upon which each 
relied to support its contention. Such a result would, nevertheless, 
have been a decided gain, since it would have prepared the way for 
a more comprehensive and satisfactory discussion of the question 
than that which had followed the meetings of the Joint High Com- 
mission, and perhaps it would have led to a diplomatic settlement. 
This was a natural conclusion as to the benefit which would result 
from the new commission, in view of the state of public opinion in 
this country and in Canada. 

The boundary of Alaska has been a subject of discussion for 
several years by the public men and writers of both nationalities. 
It had been fruitful of ingenious arguments and theories, which had 
been advocated with zeal and fervor. Harsh criticisms of motives 
had engendered a bitter feeling, which increased in bitterness as the 
public became more familiar with the arguments urged and the 
interests at stake. The general belief in this country was, that 
the Dominion government, induced by the desire for an ocean com- 
munication with the newly-discovered gold fields of the Klondike 
and by the persistent demands of British Columbia, had trumped up 
a fictitious claim to territorial rights on the Alaskan coast; and that 
this claim had no foundation, in fact, but was based upon a very 
strained interpretation of the terms of a treaty an interpretation 
that was contrary to the meaning which Great Britain had accepted 
for seventy years. 

In Canada the belief was equally strong that the United States 
was occupying those harbors on the Alaskan inlets most accessible 
to the new El Dorado, without right under the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
of 1825, which demarked the boundary; and that, in spite of the 
fact that the line had never been surveyed, the American government 
was unwilling to submit its title to the harbors to a judicial investi- 
gation. These two beliefs, advocated with increasing partisanship 
and becoming every year more firmly fixed in the public mind on 
either side of our northern frontier, made the amicable adjustment of 
the controversy more and more difficult for the statesmen who were 
endeavoring to remove it from the field of discussion. 

Canada, being out of possession of the coveted ports, very natur- 
ally clamored for an arbitration of the questions involved. The 
government of the United States, on the other hand, declined to 
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arbitrate, knowing that the assent of the Senate could not be 
secured to a treaty of that character, in view of the popular idea 
that Canada’s claim was wholly without merit. It was apparent that 
the people of this country, convinced that their rights were unques- 
tionable, would never consent to place in jeopardy their title to any 
portion of Southeast Alaska, which they had occupied, governed and 
developed for a period of thirty years. 

However, this government was as solicitous as was the British 
government of finding some method to remove this barrier to the 
settlement of other questions in our relations with Canada. It was 
in accord with this mutual desire that the Hay-Herbert Treaty was 
negotiated. 

Even the form of judicial settlement which this treaty provided 
was not at first received with much favor in this country, and for 
a time considerable anxiety was felt by those who believed that 
it offered a possible solution of the difficulty, lest it should fail in 
the Senate. There seemed to be a prevalent opinion that avy sub- 
mission of the dispute to international commissioners would be a 
recognition of some merit in the Canadian claim, a concession which 
the American people were very loath to make. It shows how 
intensely biased the public mind had become upon the subject, and 
how wisely the government acted in declining to negotiate a treaty 
of arbitration. 

In the belief that Canada was without a claim which could be 
legitimately advanced, the American people labored under a decided 
misapprehension, and I believe I am not far wrong in saying that 
the same erroneous impression generally prevails to-day in regard to 
the Canadian case. Canada unquestionably had good reason to ask 
for a judicial settlement of the location of the Alaskan boundary. 
Let me very briefly state the facts. 

In 1825 Great Britian and Russia delimited by treaty their North 
American possessions, and the terms of that treaty were copied ve7~ 
batim in the treaty of 1867, whereby. Russia ceded her territory 
to the United States. By that treaty-description the boundary of 
Southeast Alaska was to follow the “crest of the mountains ”’ paral- 
lel to the coast, unless these receded more than ten marine leagues 
from the ocean, in which case the boundary was to be a line parallel 
to the “‘sinuosities of the coast,” and not more than ten marine 
leagues therefrom. This boundary, as I have said, has never been 
laid down upon the ground, and the region through which it passes 
has been but partially surveyed. ‘The treaty seemed to predicate a 
chain of mountains along the coast and approximately parallel to it. 
As a fact, however, no such chain exists. Where, then, was the 
boundary line to run? ‘The region is covered with a confused mass 
of peaks and short ridges. Which were the ones intended by the 
treaty? 

An alternative line was provided in case the mountains were at a 
greater distance than ten marine leagues from the ocean, which line 
was to run at a uniform distance from and parallel to the coast. 
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Did that mean that the boundary was to be so drawn when the 
mountain chain failed altogether? And, if it did, what was meant 
by the word “coast?” Did it mean a line along the continental 
waterfront crossing all inlets not exceeding six miles in width? So 
Canada claimed the word should be interpreted. Or did it mean 
the line where salt water touches the land, thus winding around the 
shores of all bays and inlets irrespective of their length and 
breadth? ‘This was the American claim. You see that the answers 
to these questions are fair subjects of controversy, and that the 
language of the treaty is open to either interpretation. Only a 
judicial investigation of evidence could satisfactorily determine what 
Great Britain and Russia intended when they signed the boundary 
convention of 1825. 

In view of this condition of affairs it was manifestly wrong to 
sweepingly condemn Canada’s claim and to brand it as absurd, friv- 
olous, and absolutely without foundation. Yet that is what nine- 
tenths of our citizens did afer as well as before the London award 
was rendered. Incomplete knowledge of the facts, and opposition 
to the extravagant claims of some Canadian writers excuse in a 
measure the uncompromising view taken in America of the Can- 
adian case, and yet they cannot justify it. 

The long and unopposed occupation of the territory by Russia 
and United States, which played.so prominent a part in creating 
antagonism to a settlement of the question by arbitration, and 
which, with maps drawn after 1825, formed the basis of most 
American arguments on the subject, was not given the prominence 
by the Tribunal that it had previously occupied in the public mind. 
The question was the intent of the parties. What took place 
before and not affer the boundary treaty signed eighty years ago was 
the pivotal evidence of the controversy. Fortunately for the United 
States, a careful analysis of the negotiations which preceded the 
treaty left but little doubt as to what the contracting powers 
intended. 

I have called your attention to the prevalent opinion which has 
existed concerning the Alaskan Boundary to explain why the United 
States government could not attempt to submit the subject to arbi- 
tration; and I have referred briefly to the salient features of the 
case before the London tribunal to show that the commissioners, in 
passing upon the uncertain terms of a treaty, acted in a manner as 
thoroughly judicial as if a neutral umpire had participated in their 
proceedings. An award under such circumstances — circumstances 
which the consensus of opinion declared to be hopeless of a settle- 
ment —is the strongest proof of the practicability of international 
courts as a means of obtaining a just determination of rights, when 
these courts are composed of men of integrity who realize their duty 
and perform it without favor. 

The past, unfortunately, has been replete with instances in which 
judicial decisions have been reached through compromise and con- 
cession, methods of adjustment inimicable to absolute justice and 
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destructive of popular confidence in the settlement of disputes 
between nations through the medium of juridicial procedure. Com- 
promise and concession are the legitimate instruments of diplomacy, 
but never of courts of justice. By demonstrating to the people of 
this country and to the world that an impartial and uncompromising 
decision may be secured, even from a body of judges equally divided 
in their national sympathies between the litigant nations,— by dem- 
onstrating this, the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal has performed a 
distinguished service in the cause which this Conference is striving 
to advance. 

The spirit of justice and the respect for the rule of law which is 
inborn in the two great English-speaking nations, have been shown 
to be supreme, even when political advantage and material interest 
and national pride are weighed against them. An award such as 
was rendered at London without compromise, without political bar- 
tering, upon the evidence and in strict accord with the principles of 
natural justice, is at once an argument and an appeal for the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of judicial settlement of all disputes which 
may hereafter arise between the United States and Great Britain. 

Remove from the public mind the suspicion that international 
awards are dictated by policy and not by justice, the suspicion that 
international courts are directed by intrigue rather than by convic- 
tion, the suspicion that international judges are influenced by selfish 
interest rather than by impartial judgment — remove ¢/ese suspicions 
and the opposition to a treaty of general arbitration will shrink to the 
few who cherish the memory of grievances long passed and the tra- 
ditional prejudices of birth. 

The other objections to such a treaty relate chiefly to matters of 
procedure. The ex par/e, or independent, collection of evidence, the 
impossibility of cross-examining witnesses, the lack of power to com- 
pel the production of documentary proof in the exclusive possession 
of the opposite party, are examples of objections of this class, which 
are not without some merit, but which can, and, I believe, zwz// be 
remedied as soon as arbitration becomes a permanent institution 
among nations, and the faults of the present methods are more fully 
realized. 

The effective opposition to the general adoption of international 
arbitration does not arise from these minor objections, which can be 
cured, but from the suspicion, the doubt, the feeling of uncertainty 
which exists in men’s minds as to whether or not justice will be 
fearlessly and impartially administered by an international court. 
It is by dispelling in large measure this prevalent impression that 
the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal has done much for the general 
principle of arbitration. It has done even more in creating a strong 
sentiment in this country favorable to an Anglo-American convention 
along the lines of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty, which failed of 
senatorial approval, chiefly, I believe, because of popular distrust in 
its provisions as a certain means of justice. 

To change in any appreciable degree the current of public opinion, 
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that intangible but potent factor in moulding governmental action, 
from opposition to approval of a more general resort by this country 
to international arbitration is a splendid memorial of work well done. 
This I believe to be the fruit which the award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal has borne and is to-day bearing throughout this 
Republic. And I know of no higher tribute that can be paid to the 
distinguished members of that Tribunal, who rendered that award, 
than to recognize in their faithful performance of duty a powerful 
factor in the advancement of the cause of International Arbitration. 


Epwin D. Meap of Boston was then introduced, and spoke as 
follows : 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


ADDRESS OF EDWIN D. MEAD. \ 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: We met here last year in 
the week of the Emerson Centennial, when all America was celebrat- 
ing that sacred anniversary; and we remembered here Emerson’s 
illuminating address upon ‘‘ War,” and the lessons which he taught 
the American people upon the difference between true patriotism 
and false, and as to what the duties are which a man owes to his 
country and owes to mankind. 

We meet here to-night upon the centennial of the birth of the 
greatest Englishman, I think the greatest English-speaking man of 
affairs who has ever rendered service in the commanding cause in 
whose behalf we are here together. Richard Cobden was born one 
hundred years ago to-day. All over England to-day celebrations are 
being held in honor of this centennial. In my own city a meeting 
is being held in its celebration at this moment by the friends of 
peace and international fraternity; and I trust that there are many 
such celebrations in this broad land. 

I call Richard Cobden the most influential of all English-speaking 
men in this cause. I do not mean that he was the most indefati- 
gable in its service. We remember Richard in England; we 
remember Channing and Sumner. There are many who have been 
his peers in devotion. But he championed this cause of peace and 
arbitration and rational international relations with that special 
philosophy and along those special lines which gave his opinions 
and his teaching special force with a world so commercial and busi- 
ness-like as ours. He saw as no other man of his time saw, and 
enforced it with greater power and clearness than any other has 
ever done, that these great questions of Peace and War were the 
fundamental questions too of commercial and industrial organization, 
that they could not be dissociated from the burning questions of 
labor and of trade relations which up to this hour have kept press- 
ing more and more for right solution. 

All honor to Richard Cobden on this centennial day! I think of 
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him especially at this hour, as I ask your interest in the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress which meets in America this year; for he was 
the conspicucus English figure in the great International Peace 
Congresses of the middle of the last century, which were the most 
important International Peace Congresses which the world has seen. 
He did not take part in the first Congress, that of 1843, in London; 
he was not present personally at the Congress at Brussels in 1848, 
although his letter to Joseph Sturge which was read at that Congress 
was one of the most impressive words there introduced. But he was 
the leading and most influential English representative at the great 
Congress at Paris in 1849; and he presided at the meeting at Ver- 
sailles that week, where the seven hundred English delegates enter- 
tained the American delegates who were present. His exhortation 
to America on that memorable occasion, never to allow herself to 
become a rival of the great powers of Europe in the war systems, 
was a word which we may profitably read to-day; it is a word to bid 
us pause. At the Congresses of 1850 and 1851, the Congresses of 
Frankfort and London, no more powerful word was spoken than his ; 
and his speeches at the Congresses of Edinburgh and Manches- 
ter in the two following years were among the strongest he ever 
made. 

That simple Connecticut scholar, Elihu Burritt, to whom our obli- 
gations are so deep, and so inadequately recognized, was the really 
controlling spirit of those great European Congresses, from 1848 to 
to 1851. It was to him primarily that they owed their impulse; and 
in them all he always stood for one thing. While other men talked 
of the horrors of war, and others still talked of disarmament, he 
talked of arbitration, of the definite provision of an efficient system 
of legal and rational procedure, which, once in regular operation, 
would gradually supplant war and make it unnecessary. So persist- 
ently and almost exclusively did Burritt and his American associates 
emphasize this side of things, that the idea of a permanent interna- 
tional tribunal was commonly spoken of everywhere in Europe in 
those days as “the American plan.” And American plan it was, 
not primarily at all the plan of a Russian czar; although all thanks 
to Russian czar and everybody else for everything they have done! 

The history of those old Peace Congresses will be remembered, 


_and why it was that there was a long break in them from 1853 to 


1889. Since 1889 they have been held regularly, with but two or 
three years skipped; and the Thirteenth Congress meets in America 
this year. 

The Congress at Rouen last year registered a distinct advance 
over any of the immediately preceding Congresses. To us Ameri- 
cans who were present it was impressive, especially because of the 
testimony borne there to the influence of America in international 
arbitration and the success of the Hague Tribunal. It was Baron 
D’Estournelles, the leader of the arbitration movement in France, 
the organizer of the great International Group in the French 
Assembly, who said that, had it not been for the action of our 
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government in the Pious Fund case, and especially in the Venezuela 
case, the delay in the general use and in the prestige of the Hague 
Tribunal would have been the delay of a decade; that it was to the 
State Department and the President of the United States that the 
world owed most for getting this great institution into successful 
operation. This high European testimony is something for us 
Americans to remember here to-night with gratitude and pride. 

Next autumn, I say, the International Peace Congress comes to 
the United States. It comes to Boston. And that Boston may not 
be exalted above measure, I ask you all to help us to be humble in 
the matter and to see that your services equal ours, and if you can 
surpass them, so much the better. For this is not a Boston Congress, 
but an American Congress —an International Congress in America. 
A good many things of one kind and another have been said about 
Boston here. We are used to it, and rather like it. It tickles folks 
of a certain sort, and does not hurt us. I suppose that the reason 
why Boston is sometimes thought a little proud and-distant and 
condescending —-‘‘ condescending” is the word—is because we 
have to pay the penalty of the conduct and character of some of our 
predecessors. Boston has always been poor in broad-minded, public- 
spirited and patriotic men. The last generation of Boston reformers 
especially were a peculiarly ignoble and arrogant set. We know as 
well as the rest of you that Sumner and Channing and Parker and 
Garrison and Phillips—to say nothing of the poets, Emerson and 
Lowell and Whittier — were men who were peculiarly jealous lest 
anybody outside of Boston should get any credit in any good cause. 
And I suspect some of us have had to pay the penalty from that 
time to this. [Laughter.] But I want to say that the generation of 
peace men in Boston at this time are really very humble men. Hale, 
Paine, Trueblood, Capen, Lincoln —they are our leaders, and here 
they are — are a peculiarly humble set of men; I wish to assure you 
of it. We know, as you have found out, that they are an unsociable 
lot, cold, unkindly, afflicted by hauteur and “ condescension,” and all 
that sort of thing. We wish they knew how to be agreeable like the 
rest of you. But I wish you to know that it is simply their bad 
inheritance. Itis outside and not inside. They want to be agreeable, 
their hearts are humble, but they are under terrible constraint. It is 
a good thing to get them here to Mohonk, into the companionship of 
Presbyterian elders and deacons, citizens of truly good cities, to thaw 
them out and make them human like other people. 

We in Boston want you all to make this Congress your own. Some 
of our own people have been generous in giving money. I see one 
Boston man here who gave $500, and another who gave $1,000, and 
so on, and others will keep giving. But I don’t want you to let them 
plume themselves upon the idea that they are very generous men. 
We want you to help humble them more. We have raised all but 
$12,000 of the $20,000 which we have to raise, and we want you all 
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to help us raise the rest. The $20,000 which we want for this Inter- 
national Peace Congress is just twenty days’ interest at six per cent. 
on the cost of an average six-million-dollar battleship! We want the 
money raised and the Congress made a conspicuous and memorable 
success. 

These International Congresses are for education. They will 
discuss the question of disarmament, and all the questions which 
affect the world’s peace. If Richard Cobden could have come into 
this room and heard it intimated that when men were talking about 
smaller armies and navies they meant it as a fling at the old soldiers, 
it would have amazed him; it would probably have occurred to him 
that by the same token the men who worked for the Australian ballot 
were Casting reflections upon Edmund Burke, because he happened, 
before the Reform Bill, to represent a “pocket borough”! Educa- 
tion is surely needed along that line. We are going to push educa- 
tion along all these lines,— that is what the International Congresses 
are for,— to create a public opinion which will enforce disarmament 
and enforce arbitration. Disarmament will be preached energetically, 
and it seems to me there is crying need of it. But I do think, with 
Burritt and the men who stood for “the American plan ”’ in the old 
Peace Congresses, that the great thing is still that which has always 
been emphasized at these Mohonk Conferences —the creation and 
strong development of legal procedure and that rational international 
organization which will in time make the war system wholly un- 
necessary and impossible. 

It has been said here more than once this week that we shall never 
see the old system change so long as human nature is what it is. 
Now, the blessed thing is that human nature is never the same thing 
two years running. It is not this year what it was last year, and it 
is a vastly different thing from what it was in the age of the cave 
man. Stocks and stones never change their nature; a jackass never 
changes his, and the American eagle will scream just the same a 
_ thousand years hence as it screams to-day. But man a thousand 
years hence will have a very different nature from what he has 
to-day, as he has a very different nature to-day from what he had a 
thousand years ago. He is pushing on unto perfection, and it is the 
function of education to push him there faster, to help him supplant 
barbarism by reason just as quickly as possible. In the advancement 
of the peace and order of the world the International Peace Con- 
gresses play the leading educational part. Let the coming Congress 
be larger, stronger and more influential than any which have gone 
before. We are to have strong delegations from France and Eng- 
land, and there will be representatives from Germany and most of 
the European States, as well as from South America. It is for us in 
the United States to do our own part as befits our honorable history 
in this great cause. [ Applause. | 


THE PRESIDENT: Before announcing the next speaker I desire to 
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submit to you the following telegram in reply to the one that was 
received from the President and read in your hearing : 


“ MOHONK LAKE, June 3, 1904. 
“ To the President, Washington, D. C.: 


“The Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration desires to express to 
President Roosevelt its hearty appreciation of his telegram just received. We 
pledge to him our support in all efforts looking to the making of treaties with 
other nations for the settlement of all questions of dispute by arbitration. 


“GEORGE GRAY.” 


If there is no objection, this will be sent as a telegram from this 
Conference. The Chair hears none, and it will be sent. [Applause.] 


The next speaker was Hon. CHARLES T. DUNWELL, whose brief 
remarks were as follows: 


THE GREATEST QUESTION BEFORE THE WORLD. 
_ REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES T. DUNWELL. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; 1 had not intended, when I 
came here, to have a single word to say to you, because there is 
nothing, probably, which I could add to what has been said in this 
great meeting. But I do feel that I should not allow this occasion 
to pass without expressing my gratitude to our honored host for the 
privilege of being with you. 

I am very glad to see in this Conference not only the men, but the 
women of America [applause], for there has been no great movement 
in the world’s history in which sooner or later the hand, the heart 
and the work of woman have not appeared, and I believe that with 
the earnest help of American women this great movement can be 
made a grand success. 

We here are considering probably the greatest question which is 
now before the world. The peace of the world is something for 
which all men and all women in all nations all around the world 
should contend, and contend most heartily. War will continue until 
the feelings and the disposition of the people of the world can be 
changed, and the way to do that is by such conferences as this, 
where the thoughtful men and women of great nations come together 
to forward the movement and bear it on to success. 

I believe that with continued conferences here and with the 
assistance of the thoughtful minds of America, the time is surely 
destined to come when “ Peace on ous and goodwill to men ”’ will 
be successfully ushered in. 


The President next called upon Horace WHITE of New York, 
who read a prepared address on Richard Cobden. His excellent ad- 
dress dealt with Cobden’s services in ‘general rather than with arbi- 
tration, and is therefore not given in this report. 
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Hon. WILLIAM J. Coomss, of Brooklyn, next spoke as follows: 


NECESSITY OF THE CODIFICATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 


REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It has been my province 
heretofore to address you upon the subject of “ Commerce Related to 
Peace.” I am relieved of that necessity this year by the presence of 
sO Many men eminent in the business world, representing so many 
commercial bodies, who in their earnest addresses last evening covered 
every point of interest. 

We may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that business men 
have taken up the question of international arbitration in earnest. 
They will bring business methods to bear in their efforts to accomplish 
results. Furthermore, their identification with the movement will 
effectually dispel any lingering suspicion in the minds of the people 
that arbitration is simply a dream of enthusiasts or a theory of idealists. 

The Committee.on Platform have each year correctly and conserva- 
tively interpreted the sentiments of the Conference. We find in 
comparing the Platform of two years ago with that-of last year an 
advance in its position. ‘This year a further and important advance 
is made in the recommendation of an International Advisory Congress, 
composed of eminent representatives of all nations, appointed by com- 
petent authority to discuss matters of common interest and embody its 
decisions in reports to the various participating governments. There 
can be little doubt that such recommendations would be confirmed by 
treaties, and become part of the recognized laws of nations. 

The rapid transformation of the ideals of one year into the practical 
matters of another gives us grounds for hope that even further ad- 
vances may be recommended when our Conference assembles in 1905. 
I venture to submit for your consideration during the intervening 
months the suggestion of an effort to secure an International Confer- 
ence of eminent students. of International Law of all nations, with a 
view to the codification of those laws. I need not explain to you that 
as they now exist they are composed of precedents, and for the most 
part of informal agreements, which have accumulated within’ the last 
three centuries. Their interpretation is not uniform, and is colored 
by the nationality of the interpreter. Voluminous treaties have been 
written upon them by eminent scholars of England, France and our 
own country; all of them are regarded as more or less authoritative, 
but none have the force of recognized jaw. It is high time that they 
should be simplified and mutually dgreed to. 

An eminent writer has said that “all nations are alike interested in 
ascertaining the rules to which they have assented in general terms.” 
There is no doubt that he is correct, and furthermore, that in periods 
of stress much time would be saved and many complications averted 
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by ability to refer to a recognized code in settlement of disputes. 
The Tribunal of The Hague would also, in its decisions, be guided by 
its provisions. 

How can it be accomplished? If this Conference, at its next ses- 
sion, thought it advisable, the President could be petitioned to issue ' 
an invitation to foreign powers to send their best scholars and repre- 
sentatives to Washington or to The Hague, to confer upon the sub- 
ject, and if possible agree upon a codification of existing laws to 
govern them in their relations with one another, which code would 
then be submitted to the various governments for ratification by 
treaties. If this is accomplished we shall have an Advisory Congress, 
to treat new conditions as they arise; a code of well-understood laws, 
and a tribunal (at The Hague) to apply them; in fact, a real Con/fed- 
eracy of ations in the interests of humanity, realizing the dreams of 
the idealist and the hopes of the philanthropist. We do not worry 
because there is no executive in the scheme of the confederacy with 
army and navy at its command to enforce its decrees. Public senti- 
ment is, in the present condition of the world, more powerful than 
they. The efforts made by this body during the past ten years to 
educate public sentiment have raised up a standing army that rulers 
cannot ignore. So I congratulate you as being in the drill room of 
the great white army. 

I know that we shall all be disappointed if Mr. Smiley does not 
announce, to close the Conference, the hymn “God be with us till we 
meet again.” Let us say in our hearts, “God keep our country and 
the world from further entanglements until we meet again.” 


Mr. MaHiton N. Kuine: There has been assigned to me, by the 
business men who had their meeting this morning, the very pleas- 
ant duty of expressing in their behalf to Mr. Smiley their apprecia- 
tion of his courtesy in making it possible for them to come here and 
to participate in this tenth annual Conference. 

I believe the Platform states— Judge Gilbert stated, at least — 
that we are proceeding along natural lines in this work. I am 
reminded to say, in this connection, that the power of electricity 
existed before Benjamin Franklin floated his kite, or before Edison 
and others made it possible to apply that force to the machinery of 
the world. But there is no less credit due to Benjamin Franklin 
and to Edison and to others because we now know that what they did 
in that connection was along natural lines. And while it is true, and 
the business men believe that it is true, that these forces which have 
been brought together here in the interest of international arbitra- 
tion existed before they were focused at Mohonk, all will agree with 
me that it is to Mr. Smiley that we are indebted for bringing these 
forces together so that they are making Ph wean est felt to-day 
throughout the world. [Applause. ] 

I was present upon an occasion about ten years ago when Bishop 
Potter related the following incident. He said there had died in 
Grace Church Parish, of which he was at one time the rector, a man 
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who was very highly thought of, and after his death and burial a 
meeting was called in the vestry room, and the gentlemen present 
rose, one after another, to pay their tribute to the departed. It was 
noticed by some one presently that peering through the door just 
slightly ajar was the face of a woman, evidently feeling an intense 
interest in the proceedings, dressed in deep mourning; and, after a 
while, as one man after another rose, she could keep still no longer, 
but came into the room and said: “Gentlemen, if you thought so 
much of my husband, why didn’t you say so while he was alive!” 

It is a very pleasant privilege for us to bear testimony to the 
services of the man who has talents and who applies them in the 
interests of humanity in the way that will be felt in this country 
throughout the future ages. And so, Mr. Smiley, in behalf of my 
associates, the business men, it affords me great pleasure to extend 
to you our thanks for making it possible for us to be here, for giving 
us the inspiration to go out and endeavor to further this work, and 
to express the prayer which is in the minds of each, that you may 
live for many years, and that we may have the pleasure of returning 
here to continue with you this effort to bring about the peaceful set- 
tlement of differences between nations. [Applause. | 


Mr. WaRNER VANNORDEN: Jr. President; I have no speech to 
make; I am only the mouthpiece of the delegates from New York, 
who have resolved to form an organization to carry into effect the 
idea of bringing to bear upon public opinion influences which would 
strengthen the desire for international arbitration. 

We believe that it is possible to secure the approval of our Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which was represented last night on this floor by 
one of its most distinguished members, Mr. A. Foster Higgins. I do 
not think that I am affected by local pride when I say of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York that, by reason of its constitution, 
its unusual membership, and its being located in the financial center 
of this country, its adherence to this cause is of more importance to 
us than that of any other Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States. 

The American Institute of Social Service, of which Dr. Tolman 
and Dr. Strong are managers, is working along similar lines, and we 
have been offered, through Dr. Tolman, theirassistance. Dr. Strong 
is now abroad in connection with the Congress to meet next October 
in Boston. 

We believe that if this movement is successful in New York, its 
example will be followed by other cities throughout the country, and 
that it will help forward the work for which we are meeting here in 
conference at Mohonk. [Applause. | 


T. B. Epcincton of the Memphis Bar was next invited to address 
the Conference. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
ADDRESS OF T. B. EDGINGTON. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it a very great 
honor to be here present with you, and to be recognized as a mem- 
ber of this body of distinguished citizens. 

I would not have undertaken to speak to-night, if the Committee 
had not made a point of it that they desired to hear from some 
gentleman from the South. I came many miles from my Southland 
home to join you in this meeting, and I must say that it is good to 
be here. It is good to receive the hospitalities of our host; it is 
good to breathe the mountain air of the Catskills; and it is good to 
dream dreams with the people of Boston. [Laughter.] Abou-Ben- 
Adhem-like, they are bright dreams of peace. May God speed the 
day when peace may come to remain with us and with all nations. 

You have referred to our section of the country. We have had 
our troubles —they have been troubles of free labor and of slave 
labor. ‘Those troubles.are happily past, although we must deplore 
the dreadful method of their solution. While that is true, other 
problems, perhaps of less moment and more easy of solution, are 
before us. You have your troubles of capital and labor. The 
South is a very conservative body of people, contrary to the opinion 
of a great many people in this section. The Southern people are 
conservative in their views, and conservative in their statesmanship, 
and when your troubles between labor and capital grow so great that 
you can’t solve them, we will come and solve them for you, and let 
you solve the race problem for us. [Laughter.] And, indeed, 
when you have solved the race problem to your satisfaction and our 
own, we will go one step further in settlement of the difficulties 
between labor and capital in this country,— we will build a bridge 
across that gulf that seems now to be impassable between Lazarus 
and Dives, so that both may pass and repass each other in happi- 
ness and contentment; and, indeed, lift their hats in deferential 
recognition of each other as they pass. 

Your discussion of international arbitration has related for the most 
part to its European aspects. Let me say, in my opinion, that the © 
greatest international problem is that which relates to the South 
American Republics. You all remember that in the year 1861 Great 
Britain, Austria and France sent their constable over here; Mexico 
had defaulted in the payment of her interest upon the public debt and 
her mortgages upon church property which had been confiscated. 
This was the first appearance of the European constable in this 
hemisphere. In the year 1903 this country witnessed the second 
advent of the European constable, sent this time by Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy. Unlike the constables in this country, who are 
protected by Providence,— that Providence which protects children 
and drunken men,— on each occasion he came with great pomp and 
circumstance, and with a great navy and great army to protect him. 
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The constitution and laws of Salvador practically deny, in express 
terms, the right of foreigners to seek redress by any application to 
their respective governments. Most, if not all, of the Latin American 
Republics have provisions in their laws of a similar character, and 
where the laws are not sufficiently stringent, the same provisions are 
sometimes embodied in contracts. 

Starting out with the conceded principle that foreigners must obey 
the laws of the country in which they are domiciled and do business, 
these republics have attempted, through the instrumentality of munic- 
ipal regulations and statutes, to cut foreigners off from the right to 
appeal to their own government for redress except under absurd and 
unjust restrictions. Other rights of foreigners who are domiciled and 
do business there are taken away in like manner. Superadded to 
these disabilities is the principle that no nation has the right to use 
force in the collection of the obligations which are past due from 
other nations to its subjects or citizens. This general system will be 
known in the future as the Calvo Doctrine, from the name of its 
author, Carlos Calvo, a distinguished publicist of the Argentine 
Republic, and who is hailed throughout Spanish America as the great 
international lawgiver for the Western Hemisphere. Spanish America 
has thus acquired a public policy which is. opposed to the public 
policy of Europe and the United States. These conditions in this 
sthemisphere may be personified as the sick man of Latin America. 
Foreigners are to have no rights which can be taken away ;. foreign 
nations are to have no right to redress the wrongs of their subjects. 
This condition of things south of us becomes a matter of grave 
concern to the United States. 

The “Sick Man of Europe” will never get well until the Bible 
supplants the Koran in Turkey. The sick man of Latin America 
will never be restored to health until he has submitted to some severe 
operations and taken some very unpalatable medicines. 

Time presses upon me and I cannot elaborate these propositions 
any further. I will yield the floor by commending to your favorable 
consideration the sick. man of Latin America. [Applause.] 


The next speaker was Hon. YunG Wine of Hartford, Conn., for- 
merly Associate of the Chinese Embassy at Washington, whose 
remarks were as follows : 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE WESTERN POWERS 
HAVE TREATED CHINA. 


REMARKS OF HON. YUNG WING. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: | must thank Mr. Smiley 
for having invited me to be present at this Conference, and also for 
his generous hospitality. 

Speaking from an individual point of view, and that, too, on my 
own responsibility, I may safely say that China would be too glad 
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to see a World’s Tribunal established on some practical basis, which 
shall be clothed with authority to exercise an obligatory power upon 
all nations, to refer all international differences and disputes to its 
adjudication, and thus do away with war altogether. 

From early antiquity China has been well known to be peaceful 
and not warlike. Attila of the Huns in the fifth century, Genghis 
Khan and his descendant, Tamerlane of the Mongols, in the thir- 
teenth century, though of Asiatic origin, must not be confounded 
with the Chinese branch of the Mongolian type. Ages before the 
appearance of these warriors, who may justly be characterized as 
*yScourges of God,” China had already passed through the mythical 
and primitive stages of her national existence, and built up a highly 
civilized state on recognized principles of practical ethics, as taught 
by her sainted emperors and sages. ‘These principles are harmony 
and order, peace and justice, crowned with the recognition of the 
brotherhood of mankind. They are not only found closely inter- 
woven as warp and woof in the social and political fabrics of the 
nation, but the whole body of Chinese literature and philosophy is 
saturated with their spirit. Their influence and inspiration have 
practically modified an absolute patriarchal system of government 
into what might be called a patriarchal democracy, whose simplicity 
and leveling tendencies have relieved China of the incubus of a 
classified hereditary nobility and castes. It has opened up a system’ 
of representation of the people in the government, not by popular 
ballot, but by popular education, which supplies the government 
with officials who have reached their positions through a system of 
competitive literary examinations. Such is the broad and simple 
way by which the patriarchal democratic theory has been carried out 
in China during the period of twenty-six dynasties. 

While her peculiar civilization, and notably her unique language, 
which is not known to have any cognate relation to any of the Euro- 
pean languages, have, in a great measure, tended to prolong her life 
and preserve her territorial integrity, China’s geographical position, 
in no small degree, had contributed to isolate her from the rest of 
the world, which naturally gave her an overweening confidence in 
her immunity from foreign aggression and invasion to which she 
might have been subjected had she been situated anywhere near 
Europe, where nations had to fight for their existence, or where 
martial glory is always held in high estimation. 

Being thus cradled in peace and plenty even up to the early part 
of the nineteenth century, there was really no incentive for her to 
develop her martial spirit, which naturally declined, and lapsed into 
a dwarfish and stunted state. In fact, she held that the warlike 
spirit, if given free scope and predominance among the people, 
would prove detrimental to the fundamental principles upon which 
the government is founded, and for this reason the military is always 
kept well in hand, and made subservient to the civil power. 

This policy served its purpose well enough as long as China was 
left to herself, but the time had come in which she was not to be left 
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alone. The nations of the West, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, pressed hard upon her from without. Her policy of peace 
and passiveness was of no avail to safeguard her independence and 
territorial integrity. Her love of peace had no value with nations 
who thirst after wealth, crave for power and hunger for territory. She 
found, too, to her great cost and sorrow, that according. to their faith 
mankind was divided into two distinct classes, starting at the outset 
with the epithets of Jews and Gentiles, and subsequently broadened 
into those of Christians and heathens; the one standing for the sons 
of God, the other the children of Belial. This groundless assumption 
carried with it the preposterous absurdity that the heathen may be 
despoiled of their inheritance, and are not entitled to equal justice, 
equal rights and equal freedom. The growth of these gratuitous and 
groundless assumptions has worked untold mischief on China. 

First of all, the Christian nations have claimed the right to trade in 
China and to trade under their own jurisdiction, and under a tariff of 
their own dictation. Imagine to yourselves the case of strangers who 
drop on your shores without invitation, and insist on exchange of 
goods. Among the articles exchanged there was one which was found 
poisonous to the people, and was prohibited as contraband. From 
the immense profit it brought, it was systematically smuggled, till 
open war took place. This was the first opium war, waged in 1840, 
to force the drug upon the Chinese. The second opium war took 
place in 1860, by which opium was legalized. Two treaties that 
followed their close are all one-sided affairs, and are destitute of 
reciprocity. Besides, the doctrine of exterritoriality is claimed, by 
which foreigners in China, either for purposes of trade or of propa- 
gandism, are exempt from Chinese jurisdiction. 

In the next place, the exterritorial claim has already encroached 
upon the independent sovereignty of China by establishing an 
Lmperium in Imperio in her jurisdiction. 

Following close in the wake of the two opium wars came the 
conquest and annexation of Tonquin by France, the forcible occupa- 
tion of Kiao Chou Bay by Germany, and the deliberate and shameless 
seizure of Manchuria, Kirin and the Liao Tung Peninsula by Russia. 

In this brief sketch I have tried to picture to you the condition of 
China before the nineteenth century, and her present condition since 
Western nations came in contact with her. The whole story is but 
the old one of the “strong against the weak,” of “might against 
right” and of the “ wolf and the lamb.” 

As I said at the outset, China would be too glad to see a World’s 
Tribunal for arbitration established, so that she may avail herself of 
such an institution to present her claims for adjudication without 
recourse to war. But I am not sure that with the world bristling 
with the instruments of destruction all around her, it may not be a 
matter of policy, as well as necessity, for China now to follow the 
example of her neighbor, Japan, and begin to develop her martial 
spirit as the only sure means of preserving her national life. 
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Rev. WiLpur F. Crarts, Superintendent of the International 
Reform Bureau, Washington, was next called to speak. His remarks 
were as follows: 


HOW THE SUCCESS OF OUR CAUSE MAY BE SECURED, 
REMARKS OF REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Let none of us be disturbed by the opposing opinion expressed 
here. I am glad this is not like those political conventions for which 
everything is done in advance but the shouting. At such a conven- 
tion, a few years since, a reporter approached a delegate, pencil in 
hand, anticipating from his intelligent countenance an interesting 
interview. ‘What do you think of free silver?” ‘Young man, I 
am not here to think. I’m here to holler.” We are here to think, 
and so we differ. But I note a surprising unanimity on the two main 
points, the far-off goal and the next step to take. The goal, we have 
unanimously voted, is an international supreme court where all 
quarrels between nations that cannot be settled by diplomacy shall 
be adjudicated, with international public opinion as the sufficient 
agency for the enforcement of its decrees. The next step to take is 
the one suggested by Commissioner Macfarland, namely, to ask the 
President, through the Secretary of State, to submit, at the very 
opening of the next session of Congress, arbitration treaties with 
France and England, meantime assuring him that public sentiment 
approves and desires such action, which can be done through public 
meetings held all over the land, and by petitions and individual 
letters. 

Close after that should come the step suggested by Congressman 
Bartholdt, the passage of the resolution pending in Congress that 
would empower the President to call an International Advisory Con- 
gress of many nations to consider arbitration and also the gradual 
lessening of armaments. Senators and Congressmen, many of them 
already committed to this policy, have a right to know whether 
public opinion is ready for this advance, and this can be shown only 
by a mail box of brief letters, with which, as an infantry volley, 
should cooperate petitions as artillery, and telegrams as cavalry, and 
influential deputations as sharpshooters. Legislators will be “too 
busy” to read Mohonk reports unless greatly interested, but a depu- 
tation filled with Mohonk facts and arguments will be attentively 
heard and will create the interest that will lead to such reading. 
With that resolution in Congress, if we have seen our legislators on 
the subject in advance, we may get the endorsement by Congress of 
the proposed international convention to codify international law 
and also upon the proposal of Mr. C. H. Butler, Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, that by a world treaty unoffending private property at sea, 
not contraband of war, shall be exempted from seizure.* 


* A resolution favoring the exemption of private property at sea from seizure during war has 
already passed Congress (Public Resolution No. 35), and only the President’s approval is needed to 
commit our government to the principle. 
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What we want can undoubtedly be secured next winter, so far as 
our government is concerned, if each one who desires such legisla- 
tion will vote his or her fraction of public sentiment in the mail box 
before Congress convenes, or speak a personal word to the legislator 
living nearest to you. By such efforts those with whom I am asso- 
ciated in promoting legislation carried sixteen acts of government in 
the interest of social ethics in thirteen weeks, at the crossing of the 
century mark. And in sixteen years of this legislative work I have 
never known Congress to refuse to pass a measure which the people 
asked for by an adequate vote of petitions and letters. Our Bureau 
has carried eight important measures of its own in Congress and 
defeated another in nine years, besides many lesser victories. This 
year we shall make arbitration, always one of our objects, our fore- 
most work, in cooperation with all the forces represented here. 

On this subject of arbitration many of us are united who do not 
see alike on some ‘‘ moral questions;” but I should like to remind 
those who are battling as my allies against the great vices, that be- 
cause ‘war is hell,” as General Sherman said out of abundant 
observation, the “war against war” should be recognized as one 
of the ‘‘moral reforms,” since every war promotes intemperance, 
impurity, gambling and Sabbath-breaking, besides lessening the 
sacredness of life and property. It is an illustration of the Church’s 
individualistic and fragmentary treatment of ethics that it is more 
offended by an individual soldier’s intemperance and other vices 
than by the wholesale sin of unnecessary war, which is the prolific 
mother of these individual sins. And another reason why moralists 
should war against war is to save its wasted combativeness for moral 
warfare. If we could enlist as much manhood and money as we 
have put into war in a war against political corruption at home we 
could put “grafters”’ to rout all over the land. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Conference will now hear from Miss 
Smiley. [ Applause. | 


TWO VISIONS. 
REMARKS OF MISS SARAH F. SMILEY. 


Early this morning two visions passed before me; one of them I 
saw with the inner eye and the other with the outer. ‘This was what 
the outward eye saw in the very early morning, —the marching of 
the mist down the mountain side. It was a very wonderful sight. 
When I first looked out of the window the grass plot only was clear 
before me; not even the trees were visible; and then suddenly the 
mist retreated and the trees stood out and the mist likea great wall 
stood behind them. ‘Then there came suddenly flashing upon it the 
arrows of light, and it retreated and rushed down the hill, and there 
it made a stand again. Then it came forward a little, and finally it 
retreated step by step as I watched it, until it had gone down into 
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the valley, until at last marching far over the valley step by step it 
left it all clear in the early sunlight, and every little hamlet stood 
out plainly visible. 

And what I saw all the time that I was looking at it, with the 
inner eye, was this, —the heavy mist that stood for this cause that 
is so dear to us, a very fog, we might call it, some years ago when 
we first met here; and how it was given to some brave souls to see 
it clear a little, until it went down the mountain side, —as all great 
movements must come from above and go down below, — until it 
reached all those who dwelt in those humble hamlets, all the artisan 
class, and all the people around were feeling that peace was a cause 
dear to their hearts. 


Hon. ROBERT TREAT PAINE then moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, and spoke as follows: 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Now that the 
business of the Conference has been brought so happily to a close, 
the beautiful privilege has been assigned to me of offering for your 
consideration these Resolutions, which I know you will love to hear 
and to approve : 


Resolved, That the members of the Tenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration wish to have entered on our records our sincere 
appreciation of the gracious hospitality of our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Albert K. 
Smiley. We rejoice with them in the splendid progress which has attended 
Mr. Smiley’s wise and devoted zeal in behalf of this great cause, which we be- 
lieve to be the foremost before the world. Wecongratulate Mr. Smiley on his 
share in the steady advance this cause is making not only among the govern- 
ments of the world, but also over the minds and the consciences of men. This 
year we especially rejoice with him on the adhesion of strong business men, 
representing and pledging the support of powerful and numerous business organi- 
zations, from many sections of our country, thus making the prosperity of our 
people concur with the behests of conscience and of reason in demanding that 
war be replaced by peaceful arbitration. 

Resolved, That we express our hearty thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley 
for their constant courteous care for the enjoyment of us all. 


May I add a word or two to develop the thoughts which have 
pressed on my heart as I have endeavored to put into words my 
feelings. We thank you, Mr. Smiley, for this opportunity, that we. 
have all so deeply enjoyed, of meeting here in large and growing 
numbers the strong men and women of the country. This year we 
have delighted to welcome especially the business men, in addition 
to those whom we have had the pleasure of meeting here before, 
and we feel that this gathering of persons so deeply interested in a 
common cause increases many-fold our strength and usefulness; it 
increases the power of the pulpit, the power of the press, and that 
of all of us men and women who are interested in the cause of 
arbitration. 

Organization is one of the great forces that, if we have not dis- 
covered, we are trying to use to the utmost. The power of organi- 
zation has been known from the beginning of time. And the use of 
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privilege is a thought on which one word may be said —the use of 
privilege. When we meet here in these beautiful surroundings we 
see a privilege nobly used. 

Three years ago at the commencement of Harvard University 
President Eliot expressed this thought to the graduating class: 
The object of education is no longer the salvation of the individual, 
either in this world or the next, but the advancement of mankind. 
Now he developed there an idea of altruism, consecration, that will 
save the world if the young men and women will accept it and live 
up to it. Here at Mohonk we see that beautiful thought applied 
in a way to give us all, old and young, the highest inspiration. 

Allow me, Mr. Smiley, to indulge in one last thought. I love to 
think that the happiness that we produce here will be an eternal 
possession, and that in the great hereafter, when the day shall 
come—far distant be that day— when you look down from 
the joys of heaven upon this earth, what greater happiness 
can we imagine than for you to see, in place of all the horrors 
and the butcheries and the wretchedness of war, the peaceful 
arbitration which you have done so much to introduce replac- 
ing all those horrors, with the joy and the happiness of millions 
of homes. 

I move the adoption of the Resolutions. 


Dr. HALE: I am permitted to speak for the hundreds of people 
around me who would like to second this motion. 

I should like to say a single word as to the history of the work 
here, because it is a striking illustration of what one determined man, 
especially if he is assisted by a family, can do in a cause like this. 
I think I am right in saying that it was as long ago, General, as 
Grant’s Administration when he determined to break the influence, 
as he did, of the infamous Indian ring in Washington. Our friend 
Mr. Smiley was put into what General Grant called an Indian Com- 
mission, an unpaid board of persons who met in Washington to 
look after the Indians. They attained their object, and what people 
called “the dishonor of America” with regard to the Indians ceased 


_ with the administration of General Grant. 


Mr. Smiley called the first Indian Conference together here, 
when this hotel was not the palace which it is to-day, and I suppose 
the success of that Indian Conference induced him to call together 
this Congress of men who believe in one thing, who believe that 
international arbitration may take the place of international wars. 
They believe in it, they think about it, they study about it; the 
writers on international law join them; the business men and the 
thoughtful men join them, and you get once a year a meeting of ex- 
perts here.’ I believe that you already see the effect of this Con- 
gress of experts; you do when you get a dispatch like that from the 
Chief Magistrate of the country. You find that people know what 
they are talking about because once a year a Congress of experts 
has discussed the matter. 
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I consider it a very great thing to have been the inventor, shall I 
say, of this Congress of experts, and I think I but voice the feelings 
of this whole body of people in thanking our friend for bringing us 
here. 

I second the Resolutions. 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard these Resolutions which seem 
so fittingly to express what I believe is the feeling of this assembly. 
In order that there may be no doubt about its being so, I will ask 
that all those who are in favor of these Resolutions will rise. 


The Conference rose in a body and the Resolutions were declared 
unanimously adopted. 


Mr. SmiLey: I wish to thank you most heartily for the words 
that have been said and for the resolutions passed. 

Nothing in my life gives me greater pleasure than to see a body 
‘of men and women meeting together with an honest spirit and with 
an urgent love of truth and justice, to discuss and promote year by 
‘year a subject in which I feel the deepest interest. 

I have always been a lover of peace, yet with it all I always feel 
a little of the spirit of pushing things. I am not entirely a man of 
peace in that respect, and when I think I am right I maintain it. 
That has been our course here; we stick to it, and we intend to hold 
these Conferences all my life, and my brother will see to it that when 
I am gone they shall continue until the world’s peace is secured. 
[ Applause. | 

Now, while you thank me, I wish to thank you for coming here 
and suffering this martyrdom which was spoken of. Some of you 
come long distances, and I know sometimes leave important busi- 
ness behind, because of your interest in this great cause. I know 
that many here have made great sacrifices in coming. 

One word in regard to that present that has come to me in the 
shape of a clock. I want to assure you that I appreciate it, but a 
thousand times more I appreciate it as the present of my friends 
interested in a common cause, and it will have a proper place in this 
room. 

I want to say a word, too, about this Conference. We have madea 
great advance this year over any other Conference, and everything that 
has been said has given me great satisfaction. This is the best 
Conference we have ever had. It is true that I have said this of 
other Conferences, but it is also true of this one. 

Before closing I want to mention our officers, and I know I 
voice the sentiments of the Conference when I say that we have 
been wonderfully favored in its organization. 


THE PRESIDENT: It is not necessary for me to say anything, ex- 
cept that I have enjoyed the privilege and the honor that you have 
accorded to me and conferred upon me, and I thank you for it. 
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The Conference sang, as usual at the close of the last session, the 
hymn, “God Be with You till We Meet Again.” Dr. Hale pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the Conference adjourned sine die. 


After the close of the Conference Mr, Franklin P, Shumway of 
Boston, who acted as treasurer of the funds contributed for this 
clock, procured a very fine English clock in a mahogany case and 
delivered it to Mr. Smiley on the 4th of August. The following in- 
scription was engraved on a silver plate attached to the front of the 
clock : 

“Presented to Mr. and Mrs. Albert K. Smiley by the Tenth Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration June 1-3, 1904, 


in grateful recognition of their devoted services to the cause of uni- 


versal brotherhood and peace.” : 
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PREFACE 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Mohonk Lake Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration was held, on the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, at the Mohonk 
Lake: Mountain House, Ulster County, N. Y., May 31 to June 2, 1905. It 
was attended by more than three hundred invited guests, a much larger number 
than had attended any previous conference. There were six sessions of the Con- 
ference. This Report contains the stenographic account of the proceedings, 
which consisted of papers, addresses and discussions of the present status of 
arbitration, of the Hague Court, of what remains to be done to secure a com- 
plete system of arbitration, of the education of public opinion, of work in the 
colleges and universities, of the creation of a regular congress of the nations, etc. 

One copy of this Report is sent to each member of the Conference. If other 
copies are desired, application should be made to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Conference. 
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PelivAeT ER O:RoM 


OF THE 


ELEVENTH MOHONK LAKE CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 1905. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Mohonk Lake Conference on Interma- 
tional Arbitration expresses its gratification over the advance made in the cause 
of the pacific settlement of disputes between nations during the past year. 
Numerous special treaties of arbitration have been concluded and are now in 
force; the Hague Convention commands increasing confidence among civilized 
peoples, its purpose and scope are better understood, its provisions have been 
resorted to with success in cases of great difficulty, as in the settlement of the 
North Sea incident, and we now have a confident assurance that the tribunal 
which it has established will become of increasing importance in maintaining the 
peace of the world. 

The interests that contribute to the promotion of the cause are ever broadening. 
Those of the wage-eamers are finding emphatic expression; commerce is keenly 
sensitive to disastrous interruptions by war, whether near or remote; the promo- 
ters of religion and philanthropy are alarmed at the hindrance of their work by 
every disturbance of international peace, and the sense of human brotherhood 
is increasingly felt and appreciated throughout the world. These signs of promise 
show that the long darkness of barbarism is passing away, and that the bright day 
of universal peace is dawning indeed. 

We are highly gratified with the efforts of President Roosevelt in promoting 
the causes of international peace and justice, and we rejoice in his call for a 
second conference at The Hague. We confidently expect that many questions 
of international law that are now vague or undetermined will there find wise solu- 
tion. We also hope that the conference will frame a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion that may more effectively meet the requirements of the situation than any 
special treaties yet proposed have done; and we shall be gratified if the indefinite 
and elastic exceptions of matters of “national honor” and of “ vital interests ” shall 
be substantially modified. We earnestly hope that if such a treaty is proposed, 


the treaty-making authorities of our government will speedily effect its enactment 
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for this country. We view the treaty now in force between the Kingdoms of 
Denmark and The Netherlands as presenting the ideal toward which we are 
moving. 

The evolution of the movement for universal peace clearly points to the 
early establishment of an International Parliament, with at least advisory powers, 
as a necessary agency in its fulfillment, and we renew our declarations of last year 
in reference to this. We feel that it is not now expedient for this conference to 
pass any judgment upon the plans for the organization of such a parliament 
beyond the necessity for the representation of all civilized nations therein. 

We heartily commend the work of the Interparliamentary Union and rejoice 
in the zeal and efficiency of the American Group of its membership. We rejoice 
that so much strength has been given to the cause of international arbitration by 
the fact that no country has ever yet repudiated an arbitral award. We believe 
that the decrees of the international court will be best enforced by the power of 
public sentiment and by the fear of the loss of world respect on the part of any 
nation that refuses full compliance with any award that may be made. 

The formation of public opinion is an important means for the promotion of 
every good cause, and we desire to encourage all agencies that will further the 
interests of international arbitration. Especially do we commend the awakening 
of the students of our universities and colleges in this important matter, as well 


as the instruction of all the children in our schools. 


THE ELEVENTH MOHONK LAKE CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


First Session. 


Wednesday Morning, May 31, 1905. 


The Eleventh Annual Mohonk Lake Conference on International 
Arbitration met in the Parlor of the Mohonk Lake House on the 31st 
of May, 1905, at ro o’clock in the morning. 


In opening the Conference and welcoming the guests, Mr. Smiley 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. Smitey: The time has now arrived for our calling together 
the Eleventh Conference on International Arbitration. I cannot half 
tell you how glad I am to welcome you to this Conference, which is 
the largest by far ever held here. I donot want to say anything 
against past conferences, but I think this is the most distinguished 
gathering we have ever had. [Laughter and applause.] We have 
sent invitations year after year to men that we could not get; but it is 
easier as the years go on to secure prominent men, because the subject 
that engages our attention is getting hold of the minds of all the people 
the world over. .I consider it the most important subject that is be- 
fore the mind of the world, — by far the most important. I believe 
that we have begun a movement that will in time do away in the main 
with all international controversies, and will lessen the expenses of 
the nations in maintaining armies and navies, and that law is going 
to prevail over the world. [Applause.] I do not think this is going 
to come right away; it demands education; and this Conference is to 
do its part in educating the public and in devising means by which 
this movement may be spread over the world and increased. 

We have invited people of all shades of opinion in regard to 
matters connected with international arbitration, — inviting them pur- 
posely. We do not want people all of one mind; there would be no 
interest in a conference of that kind. A free discussion held in a 
kind spirit —that has been the custom here, and that spirit has pre- 
vailed. Try to get at the truth, but yield to the general good judg- 
ment of the Conference. We have always issued a platform at the 
end of our conferences which has been generally agreed to, and I 
doubt not we shall do the same thing this year. 

Let me give you some little idea of the membership of the Confer- 
ence. There are, approximately, twelve jurists, from the Supreme 
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Court of the United States and the Superior Courts of the different 
states; of diplomats, we have five; of government officials and con- 
gressmen, six; of educators connected with colleges, twenty-nine ; 
lawyers, twenty-seven; clergymen, twenty-three. Then of business 
men we have a very large number. Most of those who do not belong 
to one of the classes I have just mentioned are business men, or phil- 
anthropists, or in some way contributors to the world’s great interests. 
We never invite a man who does nothing at home; we invite those 
who work. [Applause.] So you may take it for granted that all here 
are interested, and can give valuable counsel and exert a strong in- 
fluence when they return home. 

I want to speak to the business men especially. Asa result of a 
movement started at one of our recent conferences, business men all 
through the country, — boards of trade, chambers of commerce (I 
think about eighty prominent organizations, representing nearly all 
the large cities of this country), have become deeply interested in 
the promotion of international arbitration, and are doing a splendid 
work. You know very well that what business men say gets into the 
newspapers, and is received in general society —a word from a busi- 
ness man who knows how to conduct business. People sometimes 
discount clergymen and college men: they say they are merely ideal- 
ists. We do. not think so; but the public sometimes does. But the 
business men—everybody heeds what they say, and they are doing 
a magnificent work. We have invited a large number; representa- 
tives have come from many boards of trade and chambers of commerce, 
and they will have one session given to them. 

We are now ready to organize and I hope that at the end of the 
Conference the cause of international arbitration will have received 
a great impetus. [Applause. | 

We have always been fortunate in getting a good, strong man to 
preside at our meetings. You who were here last year know that we 
had a remarkably good presiding officer, —a man of national and of 
international reputation; a man who is one of the members of the 
Hague Court. We have three members of the Hague Court here 
[applause] and we are going to call upon one of the most distinguished 
members of that Court to preside. He is a man who has been in the 
Circuit Court of the United States a long while and is very widely 
known. You all know him without my saying more, because of his 
record here last year, if you never knew him before. 

It gives me great pleasure to present for presiding officer the Hon. 
George Gray of Wilmington, Delaware. [Applause.] 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE HON. GEORGE GRAY, 
CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 am much honored at being 


called upon for the second time to preside over this Conference. 
These annual gatherings at Mohonk Lake to forward the cause of 
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international arbitration are of growing national importance, and I 
believe that their influence will become wider and stronger until it is 
merged in a settled public opinion which will measurably command 
the peace of the world by the firm establishment of international 
arbitration as the means of settling international controversies. 
May you, Mr. Smiley, live to see, to some extent at least, the fruition 
of this hope. 

We should not be worthy of the great cause in which we are en- 
listed if we were discouraged by some of the untoward events that 
have happened in the interval since our last meeting. It is true that 
strong hopes were kindled at our last meeting that before we met 
again we would have been cheered by the ratification of arbitration 
treaties between the United States and many of the powers signatory 
to the Hague Convention. Such treaties were concluded by the 
President with France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Spain and Austria-Hungary. This hope has been 
woefully disappointed by their failure of ratification by the Senate; 
but we can congratulate ourselves that no loss of strength on that 
account has come to our cause. Asin the case of the rejection by 
the Senate of the Treaty of 1897, the result has been a widening 
circle of interest and discussion and a reanimation of the friends of 
international arbitration throughout the world in the endeavor to 
accomplish forward steps in this great movement of civilization. All 
the more, then, is it incumbent upon us, in this Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference, to signalize by our proceedings the patriotism of our motives, 
the earnestness of our purpose and the courage of our convictions. 

We do not need to argue any question as to the necessity, propriety, 
or practicability of international arbitration. We have only need to 
proclaim the insistence of the good people of this country that the 
time is now ripe for doing what so many, if not all, right thinking 
people believe ought to be done, that waking realization should now 
come to the dreams of the poets, and fruition to the aspirations of 
the leaders of thought and humanity throughout the ages. It is a 
significant sign of the progress that the cause of international arbitra- 
tion has made in the ten years during which these conferences have 
been held, that, in the discussion which preceded the refusal by the 
Senate to ratify any of the arbitration treaties sent to it by the Presi- 
dent, no voice was heard in opposition to the principle of international 
arbitration, or at least none important enough or strong enough to 
gain a national hearing. The scoffer is no longer applauded, and if 
there were any who believed in the impracticability of substituting the 
arbitrament of reason for the arbitrament of the sword, their oppo- 
sition was compelled to take the form of technical objection and con- 
stitutional casuistry. I should be lacking in frankness, however, if I 
did not say that there was plausibility in the reason assigned by the 
majority of the Senate for its refusal to ratify these treaties in the 
form in which they were presented. Article XXXI of the Hague Con- 
vention provides that the powers who resort to arbitration shall sign 
a special act of submission, in which the subject of the difference 
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shall be precisely defined, as well as the extent of the power of the 
arbitrators. The United States was one of the signatory powers of 
the Hague Convention, as is recited in the caption of each of the 
treaties submitted to the Senate. Article II of each of these treaties 
therefore provides that, ‘In each individual case the high contracting 
parties, before appealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall 
conclude a special agreement defining clearly the matter in dispute, 
the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed — 
for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of 
the procedure.” ‘The Senate stood upon the proposition that this 
article purported to authorize the President alone to make with the 
other party to the convention, whenever differences should arise be- 
tween them in the future, an agreement which would be’ in effect a 
new treaty submitting that difference to arbitration, and this without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. In other words, that the 
Executive and Senate together could not, by one treaty, thus confer 
upon the Executive alone the power to make a future treaty. They 
therefore amended the treaty by substituting for the word “agree- 
ment’”’ the word “treaty,” so that Article II should read, “In each 
individual case, the high contracting parties, before appealing to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude a special 7¢veaty, 
defining clearly the matter in dispute, etc.” This, of course, was 
intended to make it clear that whenever a difference should arise here- 
after between the high contracting parties, such as they had mutually 
promised should be referred for settlement to the Hague Tribunal, 
the agreement formulating and defining the same for adjudication 
should be in the form of a treaty between the two governments, 
requiring the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Without challenging the sincerity or intelligence of those who ad- 
here to this view, we may indulge the hope that the friends of arbitra- 
tion in the Senate (and we have no right to assume that all its mem- 
bers aré not such) will find a way by which the government of the 
United States, through its treaty-making power, may join the other 
civilized nations of the world in binding itself to submit “ differences 
which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contracting parties, and which it may 
not have been possible to settle by diplomacy,” to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague, without requiring the 
merely subordinate agreement as to procedure in each case to be rati- 
fied by two-thirds of the Senate. To say that this cannot be done 
would argue a degree of imbecility and weakness in our Federal gov- 
ernment that I do not believe exists. The treaty-making power, as 
conferred by the constitution on the President and the Senate, is with- 
out expressed limitation or restriction, and it is surely broad enough 
to authorize a covenant by the United States to pursue a prescribed 
line of conduct with reference to future contingencies. I think, there- 
fore, the President did well to withhold the treaties for the present, 
without accepting the Senate amendment, which would practically have 
defeated their purpose. Here we may leave the matter, with the 
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reasonable assurance that the public opinion and awakened conscience 
of our country will not rest satisfied that the government of the United 
States shall continue to be alone among the powers signatory of the 
Hague Convention in not responding to this great movement to sup- 
port and strengthen the tribunal thereby established. 

It was not to be expected that this great reform and betterment of 
the world’s conditions could be accomplished in the period of a 
generation. Old prejudices and habits of thought die out slowly. 
‘The world does not progress by leaps and bounds. But in the slow 
process of the ages we cannot fail to see the steady gain of humanity. 
The ground we have gained we will not lose. From the hour of the 
establishment of the Hague Tribunal no backward step has been 
possible. The trend of public opinion is all our way. It is becoming 
more and more recognized that international peace is necessary to the 
establishment of international justice. In spite of disappointments, 
there is much to cheer us as we look towards the oncoming years of 
the new century. No one now seriously controverts the general pro- 
position that international disputes should be settled by arbitration. 
The Senate of the United States has not dissented, but has in effect 
approved the first article of the several arbitration treaties presented 
to it. . That article contains the gravamen of the whole matter. 
Though already quoted in part, I again recite it: 


“ ARTICLE I. Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to the 
interpretation of Treaties existing between the two Contracting Parties, and 
which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by the Convention 
of the 29th of July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of the two Contracting States, and do 
not concern the interests of third Parties.” 

I hope to live to see the day in the near future when it will be 
recognized that the national honor is best subserved by righteousness 
and justice and a love of peace. I hope we shall all live to see the 
day when the national honor will be most seriously involved for that 
nation that refuses to tread in the pathway of peace and arbitration. 
There is no international question that does not involve in some 
respects the national honor, but what nation ever emerged from an 
arbitration with its honor dimmed, or rather not brightened, by the 
very fact that it had submitted to an arbitral tribunal the disputes 
which otherwise could have only been subdued, not settled, by the 
arbitrament of the sword. 

I welcome you all, ladies and gentlemen, to the work of the 
Conference. May it redound to the blessing and happiness of our 
country and of the world. 


Hon. John H. Stiness, former Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Business Committee selected by Mr. Smiley, then 
announced the further officers and committees which had been chosen 
by the Committee. [For the list of officers and committees see page 2.] 


Hon. Joun H. Stiness: For the information of those who are 
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attending the Conference for the first time, a single suggestion 1s ap- 
propriate.’ While this is a conference in which all the members are 
invited and desired to take part, it is necessary that there should be 
some preliminary arrangements, in order that matters may come in 
an orderly way before the Conference, and much time be saved that 
would otherwise be lost in possibly desultory suggestions. Accordingly, 
those persons who have some special connection with the subject, 
either officially or otherwise, or those who by their studies are enabled 
to give information to the Conference valuable at its very outset, have 
been invited to present the addresses. Naturally for these prepared 
addresses a somewhat longer time must be allowed than for the ordin- 
ary remarks. Consequently the Business Committee have fixed thirty 
minutes as the time for the addresses. It-is also desirable, in some 
cases, perhaps at every session, to ask some one to lead off in discus- 
sion. We find that people are not always ready to start in at first, 
and as it is desirable that some one should do so, some persons will 
be requested in advance to do that. In those cases the time will be - 
limited to ten minutes. Afterwards the time will be open to all the 
members of the Conference, and in order that all may have a chance, 
these addresses will be limited to five minutes. These rules, adopted 
by the Business Committee, will be enforced by the Chairman of the 
Conference. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first speaker this morning is a gentleman 
whom most of you, if not all of you, know. He has been identified 
with this Conference from the beginning, and we are much indebted 
to him. Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, of Boston, General Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, will give us a review of the progress 
of arbitration during the year. 


THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN ARBITRATION. 
ADDRESS OF BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD. 


In order to appreciate fully what has been accomplished the past 
year in the advancement of international arbitration, one must re- 
member the century of work and attainment preceding, the labors of 
the peace organizations from 1815 on, the more than two hundred 
cases of dispute settled by temporary arbitration tribunals and the 
three hundred adjusted by mixed commissions, the formation and 
important labors for thirty years of the International Law Associa- 
tion, and later of the active and powerful Interparliamentary Union 
organized in 1889, the work of conferences like this, the issuance of 
the Czar’s Rescript in 1898 and the peace crusade which followed, 
the Hague Conference and the setting up and successful inauguration 
of the Permanent International Court of Arbitration, the action of 
national legislators and government leaders in coming vigorously to 
the support of the movement, etc., etc. What has taken place the. 
past year has been only the addition of another ring to the great tree 
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which has been growing for a hundred years and longer, and spread- 
ing its healing branches little by little over the nations of the world. 

Arbitration, like all other principles of progress, hus its ups and 
its downs. It has apparently had both these the past year. On 
Friday morning of our last year’s conference here Mr. Smiley an- 
nounced from this table that an arbitration treaty had just been 
signed between Spain and Portugal, and this was declared to be the 
eighth of the treaties of obligatory arbitration signed within the 
preceding eight months. 

Since that time twenty-two other treaties have been signed, bring- 
ing the whole number up to thirty. This epidemic of arbitration 
treaties, as an eminent German peace worker has called it, seems at 
last to have spent itself, or nearly so. About half of these treaties 
have already been ratified and are now in force. All of the nations 
of Western Europe are signatories of some of them, and they are thus 
practically bound together in the bonds of peace for a period of five 
years. 

It is worthy of note that not a single arbitration has as yet oc- 
curred under the provisions of any of these treaties, and the proba- 
bilities are that the five years will pass without any practical applica- 
tion of them. The spirit which has brought them into existence will 
probably prevent any serious disputes from arising, or, if not, will 
secure their adjustment by direct diplomatic methods. It seems 
probable that we are on the very verge of an era when international 
disputes in the old sense of the term are almost entirely to cease, and 
the problems raised by the growing intercourse of the nations are to 
be solved by the processes of rational discussion and adjustment such 
as now so largely prevail among men in the common relations of 
life. No grander outcome than this of the pacific arbitration 
movement is possible. 

It has been objected by some, even by eminent statesmen, that 
these treaties are practically valueless because of their limited scope 
and the reserves made in them. But the fact seems to be that they 
have advanced the whole cause of arbitration very greatly by their 
mere signature, and that they have prepared the way, as could not 
otherwise have been done, for another and probably the final great 
step in the arbitration movement. 

The failure of the eight treaties signed by Secretary of State Hay 
to go into effect, because of the disagreement between the Senate and 
the President as to their powers and prerogatives under the Constitu- 
tion, has been a great disappointment to most of the friends of 
arbitration in this country. As this is to form a special topic at a 
later session of the Conference, I shall not venture to express any 
opinion at this time on the responsibility for their failure, but limit 
myself to saying that the United States, which has through the past 
century been the leader of the movement, has for the moment fallen 
behind in the march. Western Europe for the time being has gone 
to the front in a way that we had little expected. It is possible, 
however, that in the long run the failure of these treaties may be a 
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great strengthening of the cause. The disagreement of the President 
and the Senate has deeply stirred the nation and caused such a 
thorough study of the subject as has never before been made by the 
American people. 

Furthermore, also, the Arbitration Group in Congress, which now 
numbers about two hundred, has been aroused to such zealous 
support of the cause as might not otherwise have occurred. They 
have decided to recommend to the Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union at Brussels, the last of August, the adoption of a resolution 
urging that the order of the day of the new International Conference 
at The Hague, the first step for the holding of which has already 
been taken by the President, shall include the matter of the conclusion 
of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, which shall specify the 
classes of cases to be referred to the Hague Court. It is possible, 
therefore, that in this way the United States may lead the way in 
securing a treaty among all the powers which shall be represented in 
the new conference that will be much superior to any of the treaties 
already signed, excepting always that between Denmark and The 
Netherlands. 

Whether this happen or not, it is at any rate true that arbitration 
has never before been so widely and strongly approved by the masses 
of the American people as it is to-day. The treaties signed by Mr. 
Hay had the cordial support of nearly all the great business bodies 
of our cities, of the religious organizations, and of the intelligent cit- 
izenship of the nation in general. No public measure before the 
country in recent years has called out more sympathy and approval 
than these treaties, and the impatience of the people with the authori- 
ties at Washington responsible for their failure has found difficulty in 
restraining itself. 

The Hague Court has settled one dispute during the year. The 
tribunal chosen from the Court to adjudicate the Japanese House Tax 
case, the reference of which was announced here last year, has com- 
pleted its work, and the award was made on the 22d of this month. 
The contention of Japan that she had a right, under her treaties of 
commerce with the Western powers, to tax improvements on land 
held by foreigners under perpetual lease, was rejected by the Court. 
Within the year, also, Great Britain and France, under the terms of 
the general agreement between them for the disposal of all their out- 
standing differences, have decided to refer to the Court the disputed 
question of the French Protectorate over the Sultan of Muscat. 

The arbitration of disputes outside of the Hague Court has still 
gone on during the year, though no important cases have been 
handled in this way. The principal ones either settled or in process 
of adjustment are as follows: . 


The French-Venezuelan claims case. 

The boundary question between Costa Rica and the new 
republic of Panama. 

The question of the indemnity claims of the Newfoundland 
French fishermen. 
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The Reid-Newfoundland Company claims case. 

A question of the boundary between Ecuador and Peru. 

The Barotseland boundary controversy between Great Britain 
and Portugal. 

The British-Brazilian Guiana boundary dispute. 

The Swedish-Norwegian sea-frontier question. 

The British-Russian seal fisheries dispute, originally sub- 
mitted to arbitration, but finally settled by compromise. 

The Kantao Island case between China and Korea. 

The Venezuela-Italian claims case. 

The question of disputed boundaries between Brazil and 
Peru, 

The San Domingo Improvement Company case. 

The Ecuador-Colombian boundary dispute. 


The most noteworthy international pacific settlement of the year 
has been that of the North Sea incident between Great Britain and 
Russia. Though not technically an arbitration, the adjustment of this 
case was made under the terms of the Hague Convention, which 
provided for the establishment of the permanent court of arbitration, 
and is therefore rightly to be considered in connection with arbitra- 
tion proper. It called into operation the provisions of that convention 
for the creation of international commissions of inquiry in differences 
where the dispute was as to matters of fact, and has demonstrated 
anew the extraordinary wisdom and foresight which characterized the 
eminent men who sat in the Hague Conference. But forthe existence 
of the Hague Convention and the tribunal which it created, it is 
difficult to see huw the extraordinary crisis caused by the firing of the 
Russian fleet upon the British fishing vessels could have been passed 
without a bitter and disastrous war. In spite of the excitement and 
indignation of the moment the governments of the two nations were 
under and felt the power of the obligations which they had taken 
upon themselves in the conference called by the Czar, and when their 
attention was directed to the matter by the distinguished French 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Delcassé, they at once recognized their impera- 
tive duty to find a way out of the difficulty by the use of the means 
which they themselves had been among the foremost in establishing. 
The pacific settlement of this ugly affair has manifested in a peculiar 
way the great strength which the international peace movement has 
acquired, and the immense value of systematic, concerted action 
among the nations for the regulation of their intercourse by the same 
principles of law and order which prevail within the separate nations. 
The friends of arbitration and peace can hereafter say with greater 
force than ever that no excuse for war any longer remains among the 
civilized nations who are parties to the Convention of July 29, 1899. 

On the whole, the year has been one of gratifying progress for the 
cause in whose interests we gather here. The friends of arbitration, 
not in this country only but in all the countries of Western Europe, 
have largely increased in numbers and have carried on a vigorous 
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and unremitting campaign. They have made repeated efforts to 
bring to an end the sanguinary conflict in the Far East through the 
employment of the means provided by the Hague Convention. They 
have so far failed in their efforts, but they have never been so 
conscious of the rightness and the strength of their cause. 

But notwithstanding all the progress of the year, there are still 
serious obstacles to.be overcome. ‘The chief of these are the inertia 
of public opinion, the stubbornness of old prejudices between the 
nations, racial animosities, false conceptions of commercial interests 
and of national honor and greatness, and a certain fondness still 
lingering in the minds and hearts of the peoples and governments for 
the machinery of war and the supposedly speedier method offered by 
war for the securing and maintenance of international justice. 

In our constructive work for the complete and permanent estab- 
lishment and universal use of the principle of arbitration through the 
Permanent Court in the adjusting of international differences, five 
things must be definitely aimed at: 

1. The bringing of all the Central and South American states into 
the Hague Court, that it may be in reality a world tribunal. None 
of them are yet parties to it, though the treaty among them signed at 
Mexico City for the submission of all questions of claims to the 
Court has been ratified by most of them. 

2. The conclusion of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration 
among all the independent nations of the world. 

3. The extension of the jurisdiction of the Hague Court to as 
many classes of cases as possible, with the view of ultimately leaving 
no sorts of controversies outside of its jurisdiction. 

4. The creation of a Congress of Nations to meet at stated periods 
for the regular discussion of all important international questions, 
that the Hague Court may be fortified and guided by a completer 
and better system of international law than now prevails. 

5. And lastly, the instruction of the public mind to the settled 
belief that in our day there are no differences which may arise 
between nations which cannot be honorably and satisfactorily adjusted 
by the judicial method. 

The greatest of these desiderata is clearly the early creation of a 
stated international congress. ‘The nations have reached a point in 
the growth of their mutual intercourse and the interdependence of 
their interests when a properly constituted organ for the treatment of 
their common concerns is absolutely imperative. The Interparlia- 
mentary Union has by unanimous vote at its last conference put this 
subject upon its future program, and we of the Mohonk Conference, 
who also last year voted our unanimous sanction of the project, will 
greatly increase the power of our efforts for the completion of the 
international arbitration system if we give to the stated international 
congress proposal the full support of our sympathy and the full 
weight of our influence. 


During the reading of Dr. Trueblood’s paper, the fine new clock 
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presented to Mr. Smiley by the Conference last year, purchased by 
Mr. F. P. Shumway, and put in place after the close of the Conference, 
began to exhibit the virtues of all its bells, gongs, chimes and striking 
apparatus, when the following episode occurred : 


Dr. TRuEBLOOD: I don’t know, Mr. Smiley, but that once during 
the Conference we must stop and listen to that magnificent clock, that 
we have never heard before. 


Mr. SMILEY: I think it is a good time for me to thank the mem- 
bers of the Conference who were here last year for that splendid clock. 
It has been sounding rather too loud to-day, but we did not expect an 
audience that would be so quiet and attentive that that clock — every 
tick of it — could be heard all over this room. It is very complimen- 
tary to the audience, —their strict attention to what is said. 

I want to thank you most heartily. Nothing could have pleased 
me more. ‘That clock came after the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence, and I had no means of thanking you for it, and I do so 
now. I was just upon the point of buying a clock, and was in cor- 
respondence about one, and that came as a thorough surprise. You 
could not have procured a better one. It is one of the best makes in 
the world, and in the choicest frame. We had it going all the winter. 
It has not stopped for a second since it came here; and I hope that 
fora hundred years it will continue to sound, if it shall be found neces- 
sary to continue this Conference for a hundred years, until we have 
this thing settled. [Applause. | 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Alexander C. Wood, who has been appointed 
Treasurer of this Conference, will make his report at this time for last 
year. 


The Treasurer submitted his report properly audited, which, on 
motion of Mr. Kline, was accepted by unanimous vote. He suggested 
that $1,500, or, better, $2,000, be raised for the printing and circulation 
of ten thousand copies of the Report of the Proceedings and to meet 
the other expenses of the Conference. He called attention to the fact 
that, in addition to this expense, Mr. Smiley, at his own charges, was 
providing a permanent Secretary for the Conference. 


THE CHAIRMAN: How insignificant the cost of peaceful efforts 
seems to be, in comparison with the expenses of war! 

The Hon. SamMuEL J. Barrows, secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, former member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
and earliest American member of the Interparliamentary Union, has 
been invited to address the Conference this morning, and will do so 
now. 
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THE WORK OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
IN BEHALF OF ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


MMr. President, Members of the Conference: Mr. Trueblood does not 
have to go very far to find encouraging news for this Conference, and 
our President has pointed out the fact that there is a good deal to be 
thankful for. Personally I feel that there is a great deal to be thank- 
ful for, and perhaps my feeling is largely colored by the wonderful 
success of the meeting during the last year of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and the new impulse that has been given to the development 
of that organization. 

As the President has intimated, I had the honor of representing 
the United States the first time it was represented, in 1897, at the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union in Brussels, where the meet- 
ing this year will be held. You cannot feel any more strongly than 
I feel how inadequately the United States was represented on that 
occasion. To think that one member alone of the Congress of the 
United States should attempt to represent that country seems some- 
what of an assumption perhaps; but the United States Congress had 
received this invitation, and to me it seemed not only a privilege and 
opportunity. but also a duty to go to Brussels. It was rather a 
melancholy duty also to fulfill, because the Senate of the United 
States had just failed to ratify the treaty with Great Britain. I felt, 
however, on that occasion, as the President himself has said, that the 
failure of the Senate to ratify did not mean a rejection of the princi- 
ple of arbitration; it only meant that there were certain difficulties, 
and some of them political complications, which surrounded that 
special treaty, and that a fresh and complete recognition of the principle 
of arbitration, which the United States had often recognized before, 
was only delayed. 

Now, what was that Interparliamentary Union? How was it 
formed? It was formed very much as this Mohonk Conference was 
formed, — beginning with the power, the insight and foresight of a 
single individual, who did not create all the forces represented there, 
but who, by his personality, was enabled to focalize them. William 
Randal Cremer, a member of the English Parliament, twenty years 
ago felt that there was an opportunity in that Parliament to focalize 
this sentiment in regard to peace. He was at first ridiculed. It was 
said to be impossible. He persevered. He got together some mem- 
bers of the English Parliament. He came to this country, and tried 
to enlist interest here. He brought over a great petition in regard to 
arbitration from English workingmen. He had his rebuff in the 
United States for various reasons, but mainly that the time was not 
ripe. He then tried the movement in France, and succeeded there, 
with the help of that splendid advocate of peace, Frederic Passy. 
Thus this Union was established some sixteen years ago, And now 
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it is possible to date from its organization and influence some of the 
new and more important steps of progress that have been made in 
the history of arbitration. 

Its basis of organization, so far as principle is concerned, is very 
much the same as that of this Mohonk Conference. It is not a purely 
Quaker movement. It is made up of men of all shades of belief and 
all occupations in life, the single condition being that one must be a 
member of some of the national parliaments; and so you find in it 
business men, military men, officers of the army and officers of the 
navy, as well as members of the bar and laity, and BEES tea a 
clergyman. 

Three times it has been my privilege to represent the United States 
abroad at its meetings, and on two of those occasions I must say that 
I felt very lonely, and thought of the Congress of the United 
States that was left behind. But in 1898 Mr. Richard Bartholdt, 
Member of Congress from Missouri, came to Christiania, and there 
we said, “ What a great mistake it is not to have this meeting in the 
United States!” It was Mr. Bartholdt who succeeded in bringing 
this about, with the help of the St. Louis Exposition, and who secured 
the invitation from Congress to come to the United States, and the 
necessary help of sympathetic members of Congress. An appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for the entertainment of the Union in this country was 
voted by Congress. 

So last year we had the memorable experience of having the Inter- 
parliamentary Union meet at St. Louis. It passed a resolution 
asking the President of the United States to call another Hague 
Conference, a momentous resolution which will eventually have its 
full effect [applause], whose accomplishment is only now delayed. 

The work of that conference was not confined merely to what it 
did at St. Louis; it made, under the invitation of the government, a 
tour of the country, extending over five thousand miles, visiting some 
of the most important points in the West, holding meetings, being 
received by the most prominent members of the different cities it 
visited, and so helping everywhere to stimulate interest in the principles 
of arbitration and peace. 

Some of you living near the Hudson River may have heard, about 
the 6th of September, twenty-one guns; you may have heard, perhaps, 
near West Point twenty-one more guns, and you wondered what this 
naval engagement meant. Not everybody knew. The total amount 
of noise seemed so small, perhaps, — only forty-two guns altogether, — 
that not much account was made of it, and then nobody was killed or 
wounded, and no vessel was sunk; therefore it was not of great 
importance! Nevertheless, there was something very interesting 
about it. We had decided that it would be a good thing to begin 
this meeting with a trip up the Hudson River. For that purpose, and 
to extend the hospitality of the government, two revenue cutters of 
the Treasury Department were ordered to take us up theriver. Then 
it was thought it would be interesting to have a meeting —the first 
meeting on United States territory —at some place distinctly 
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representing the nation, representing one of the great national schools ; 
and there could be no better place to hold a peace conference 
(excepting Mohonk, which has the first title) than West Point, and so 
we decided to go to West Point. 

I went to the Secretary of the Navy and said to Mr. Morton, “ The 
Treasury Department has extended its hospitality, and the War 
Department has extended its hospitality at West Point: can we not 
have an escort from the Navy Department up the Hudson River?” 
He pushed his little bell, and the officer who came said it was possible 
for one of our naval vessels to go up this arm of the sea twenty-five 
miles; so he ordered the “Topeka” to escort us up the river. I 
said, “ Mr. Secretary, when we went to Norway we had a naval escort 
and a salute from the vessels of that country ; it would be a nice thing 
to have a salute given by the United States vessels.” So he pushed 
the bell again and called in the proper officer, who said there was no 
precedent for anything of the kind; he had looked it up in the book ? 
I ventured to say, ‘Would it not be possible to create a precedent ! 
If you fire seventeen guns for a member of the cabinet, why not fire 
seventeen and a half guns for this Conference?”’ Mr. Morton said 
that possibly there would be a way of doing it. 

So we went up the Hudson River, and when we had sailed up 
twenty-five miles, the “ Topeka,”. our naval convoy, lay to and 
“dressed ’”’ ship with flags (and I am glad to say that that invisible 
flag, for prize money and piracy, of which I spoke two years ago, was 
not there among them; it had gone down), then turned in a most 
graceful manner and fired twenty-one guns! At West Point the 
revenue cutters saluted also in the river. I had the photographer on 
a lighthouse, and he took a picture that will appear in the souvenir 
volume I am editing, which the government is going to present to 
each member of this Interparliamentary Union. This will show that 
a precedent has been established in the United States—and under 
ordinary circumstances there is no better use, perhaps, to which we 
can put our war vessels than to salute the conferences which are 
seeking to preserve peace and justice in the world! [ Applause. ] 

Those foreigners were very much impressed with some things in 
the United States, but by nothing more than by our bringing them 
along the border line of Canada and the United States, and letting 
them know that in that whole extent, from ocean to ocean, there were 
no war vessels, and no forts, and no standing army to keep peace 
between the nations. I said to them, “‘ You can do this on the Rhine 
just as well if you only think you can!” [Applause. ] 

My time has expired and I can only say in conclusion that the 
Interparliamentary Conference will hold its next meeting at Brussels, 
in August; that instead of there being one simple, humble, insignifi- 
cant member to represent the country, there will be perhaps twenty- 
five. As has been said, the number of members has been increased 
to two thousand and more, and we may possibly have an OPP 
to meet, this year, members from South America also. 

The ripening influence is going on. Just look out and think wivat 
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a wonderful spectacle we find here in this beautiful springtime at 
Mohonk! What does it all mean? It means not the introduction of 
some new verdure we had not seen before, the invasion of some new 
forms of plant-life; it simply means a change in temperature; that 
is all, — bringing out this wonderful spectacle, and leading eventually 
to the ripening processes of the fruit which some of us will see here 
in the autumn. So I think by this wonderful development of public 
sentiment, of which this Interparliamentary Union is one of the agents, 
the time is coming when the world, as the President has said, will be 
ripe for doing that important work which ought to be done. [Applause. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have the pleasure to announce that the Rey. 
Dr. GEORGE WasHBuRN, for so many years president of Robert 
College, Constantinople, is here and will address the Conference at 
the present time. 


THE PACIFIC INFLUENCE OF THE CONCERT OF 
EUROPE. 


ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D. 


Lames and Gentlemen: The fact that we have met together here in 
the home of this Apostle of Peace and Love is the best possible 
evidence that we all of us believe in arbitration, that we all believe in 
putting an end to war if that is possible. We do not need to prove 
either of those things. 

I was very much interested in the report which was read, and that 
attention was given particularly to the question of obstacles. It 
seems to me that the one thing that needs to be done in the world, 
and the one thing that can be done by an assembly of this kind, 
- especially here in America, is the work of education and the work of 
persuasion. ‘There are obstacles, and, as was well said in the report 
that was read, these obstacles are to be overcome. I like that word. 
I do not think they can be removed altogether, but they may be 
overcome. 

The truth is that these obstacles, to a large extent, exist in our very 
nature. Explain it as you will, by theology or by science, the fact is, 
that the war spirit exists in every one of us. Those of us who have 
become gray-headed or have lost our hair altogether may not be so 
fierce as we once were, but the spirit exists. We see it in children. 
Children are always ready to resort to war to settle questions between 
them. We see it in the enormous development of the athletic sports 
in this country. What, after all, is a football game, such as we often 
see, except a mimic battle? ‘ 

We have, then, this spirit. What we need is education as to what 
can be done between states in the settlement of their difficulties by 
right reason rather than by war, and we need also to learn how to get 
at people’s hearts; for there is no doubt whatever that this spirit of 
selfishness, which we all also possess, is at the bottom of a, great 
many wars. ; 
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It is generally supposed that diplomatists are more or less respon- 
sible for war. There is no doubt whatever that this has been true at 
times; that diplomacy, instead of honestly seeking to remove difficul- 
ties, has raised them in order that there might be war. It would be 
easy to name some of the most distinguished diplomats of the world 
during the last century as illustrations. But I have been brought 
into very intimate relations for the last thirty or forty years with the 
diplomatic representatives of the great powers of Europe in Constan- 
tinople, — and, as you all know, Constantinople has been the centre 
of European politics during at least a century,— and I must testify 
that in general I have found these men anxious to preserve the peace 
of the world— anxious to avoid war. I do not think that their 
methods have always been such as would be adopted by all people, 
but it is true in general that the diplomacy of Europe is not inclined 
to encourage war. I can testify to this from what I have seen. 

There is one thing which has not been mentioned here in any of 
the reports that I have seen in connection with this matter of arbitra- 
tion. We have outside of the Hague Tribunal in Europe an informal 
organization, if you like to call it so, which has been engaged in very 
much the same sort of work as that of the Hague Tribunal; it has 
armies behind it, and it is what is known as “The Concert of 
Europe.” We at Constantinople have been brought into the most 
familiar relations with this Concert of Europe, and we have seen it 
acting to preserve the peace of Europe; it has done this over and 
over again. ‘The Conference of Constantinople in 1876 was practi- 
cally a gathering together of all the great powers of Europe for the 
purpose of settling questions in Turkey without a war. If Turkey 
had been willing to accept the decisions of that conference, war would 
have been avoided, and it would have been a gainto Turkey. She 
would not have lost as much by accepting the decision of that 
conference as she did actually lose in war. 

I mention these things simply to call your attention to the fact that 
it is true in Europe, true in every country in Europe, that there is a 
disinclination, a growing disinclination to resort to war. I have seen 
it in a hundred instances. There are questions, no doubt, which 
cannot be decided by arbitration; they are called questions of honor ; 
they are questions, more properly, relating to the existence, the inde- 
pendence of the country. I suppose that no country would be willing 
to leave the question of its independence to an arbitration tribunal. 
That has been one of the great difficulties in all the work of the 
Concert of Europe. Each power has sought its own ends, but they 
have worked together, and in Turkey, whenever there has been a 
question of giving up the independence of the country in any way, 
the Turks have resisted. 

But there is promise, there is promise even in diplomacy, when we 
have such men as the present Minister of Foreign Affairs in France 
and the Secretary of State of the United States of America [applause ], 
two of the most distinguished men who have ever occupied the place 
of Foreign Minister in Europe or America— when we have such 
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men in the councils of Europe there is hope. There is hope even in 
the East that good may come out of this effort. But education is 
needed. The people need to be enlightened. I suppose that wars 
will go on; we shall not get rid of them in a year or in a century 
perhaps. There is, therefore, much work to be done, and it seems to 
me that perhaps each individual who comes here with these feelings 
and sentiments, wherever in the world he may go, should go out as a 
preacher of peace, as a preacher of arbitration, and should be willing 
also to set the example in his own life. We are too ready, all of us, 
not to be in favor of arbitration in our own relations, one with another. 
If we could learn for ourselves something of this spirit and carry it 
out in our own lives and in our own practices, we should find it far 
easier to exert an influence of this kind on the world around us. 


Dr. Washburn, at Mr. Smiley’s request, then told the Conference 
the story of how the land was secured from the Turkish government 
for Robert College, of the obstacles put in the way of building, and 
how these were removed and the college finally erected. But as this 
is not particularly germane to the subject covered by this Report, it 
is omitted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference will now be very happy to hear 
from Dr. DaniEeL C. GILMAN, of Baltimore, President Emeritus of 
Johns Hopkins University, a gentleman who needs no introduction to 
this audience. 


WORK AMONG UNDERGRADUATES IN THE UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. 


ADDRESS OF DR. DANIEL C. GILMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : | am called upon as the young- 
est member of the Conference [laughter ]— youngest in attendance, 
I mean, as I have never had the honor of being at one of the interna- 
tional arbitration meetings before, and the youngest perhaps in enthu- 
siasm for the great purposes of this Conference, and for the methods 
by which its members are trying.to accomplish those purposes. I am 
one of the five-minute speakers, so I shall only refer to two thoughts 
which have been suggested by the deliberations to which we have 
listened. 

The first is this: The importance of voluntary, unauthorized organ- 
izations for the promotion of public opinion. It is characteristic of 
the United States that its citizens, men and women, can come together 
without the call of any church or of any form of civil government, and 
discuss the fundamental principles which underlie the prosperity of 
the state. 

I look back and recall how much has been done in this country for 
the promotion of the welfare of the Indians, of organized charity, the 
improvement of prisons, civil service reform and international arbitra- 
tion, chiefly by the voluntary associations and the conferences of en- 
lightened and persistent men. I read the news of this present week 
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from the City of Brotherly Love and rejoice with you in the triumph of 
good government, when a short time ago the outlook was so dark; 
and then I say that it is by the force of public opinion that reforms 
are accomplished. Months, years, decades roll on, and many are dis- 
heartened, but the faithful perseverance in reiterating right principles 
and in opposing bad measures and bad men accomplishes results. 
Finally the clouds are lifted, the shadows disappear and the future is 
certain: — 

Now what is the amount of all our talk? It is this: Every one of 
us should go home, whatever his station may be, determined to diffuse 
the ideas that have here been brought forward. We have been at the 
springs,— Poland, Apollinaris, Saratoga, or whatever you please to call 
them,— and we have been refreshed by these pure waters. Let us urge 
others to drink of these and other-invigorating sources. We are guests 
in an establishment for the dissemination of germs. We are apt to 
think that the germs are all harmful. On the contrary, we could not 
live without germs, and it is the good germs we are going to distribute 
through the country. Each one ought to go home and in the place 
where he has influence bring these seeds before the local conferences 
and other like assemblies, helping them to create that public opinion 
which, after all, rules our country. 

But I wish also; Mr. Chairman, to say a word to all the college 
presidents before me. The opinions brought out here to-day are 
those that ought to be carried by an organized effort into all the col- 
leges and universities of the land. [Applause.] If you can get, say, 
one-tenth of the enthusiasm that the young men bestow upon the 
athletic field directed to the study of these great international ques- 
tions, the great contests between nations and the proper mode of 
dealing with them, the victory is ours. It may be desirable for this 
Conference, before it breaks up, to initiate some. measures. by which 
in every college in the land,— beginning with the older ones, Harvard 
and Yale, whose example is likely to be followed by the younger 
ones, until we reach California, — international arbitration shall be 
studied. Let there be in every college and university an assembly 
of the students, and do not let the professors do all the talking; let 
some one from a distance come and tell the story and throw the dis- 
cussion open to the young men; let them organize their own clubs, 
discuss their own questions, propose their own difficulties and see 
what they can suggest toward their solution. I speak of the young 
men because they are strong, but I do not forget the young ladies. 
I would have the same movement go into the colleges for women, so 
that the educated young men and young women of our country may 
grow up breathing the air of international arbitration as freely and as 
naturally as they do the air that supports their life. [Applause. ] 


The next speaker was Mr. CLINTON RoGERS WoopDRuFF of 
Philadelphia, Secretary of the National Municipal League. 
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THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN FAVOR OF 
ARBITRATION. 


REMARKS OF MR. CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I should like to speak of 
one or two things which have impressed me this morning in connec- 
tion with this Conference as compared with some of the preceding 
conferences. When Mr. Smiley was reading the list of those present 
he mentioned the fact that there was a large number of business men 
present. I remember that some years ago, in the early conferences, 
we considered a business man as a great prize, a capture worthy to 
be noted publicly. To-day I think I am correct in saying that the 
body of this Conference is composed of business men who, have 
awakened to the realization of the tremendous importance of arbitra- 
tion as a peaceable means of settling disputes and troubles which may 
arise between nations in the conduct of affairs. 

In the second place, the thing which impressed me in the opening 
remarks of Dr. Trueblood in his review of the year’s work was the 
fact that when difficulties arose during the last year between Russia 
and England and between other countries, the first thought was not 
of war or of arms on the part of those who had the settlement of those 
difficulties in charge, but of resorting to arbitration. The very fact 
that those who are charged by their respective countries with the 
conduct of public affairs should think of settling their differences by 
arbitration is significant and strikingly indicates how great has been 
the growth of public sentiment in favor of international arbitration. 

One other thought occurred to me while listening to the admirable 
addresses that we have had this morning, and that is, that the boys 
and the girls, the young men and young women, are forming the 
habit of thinking of international arbitration as the only proper way 
of settling international disputes. ‘Thank God that, because of those 
agencies to which Dr. Gilman has referred, and because of other 
agencies which are multiplying with great rapidity, the children of 
the coming generations are forming the habit of thinking in terms 
of international arbitration, and, although there is that natural im- 
pulse to contest in the minds of all, to which Dr. Washburn has 
referred, there is being formed that habit of far greater importance — 
of thinking in terms of international arbitration; so that the time 
will come when that will be thought of as the oly way of settling 
difficulties. As Dr. Hale has so frequently pointed out, we have 
formed the habit of settling our personal differences through the 
courts: the time will come when the nations of the world will form 
the habit of settling their troubles in precisely the same way. 

One other thought. Each year as we have come together in these 
conferences there has been some great event in the world at large 
which has been interpreted by some as representing a backward step, 
as an obstacle which was going to prevent the accomplishment of 
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those ends which we hold so dear. There was the defeat of the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty, the Spanish-American War, the Philippine 
insurrection, the Boer War, and later we have had the war in the 
East. But, notwithstanding all these events, considered by some as 
untoward, we all unconsciously feel that there has been a tremendous 
growth of sound public sentiment; that the underlying current of 
thought of this country, of the countries of Western Europe, is making 
steadily for the establishment of international arbitration. Dr. 
Amos Parker Wilder of Wisconsin, who is doing so much toward the 
purification of our politics and the settlement of the problems of this 
country, recites an experience which has a lesson and an application 
for us in this connection. He says of a visit he made to New York 
two or three years ago, that he was riding along lower Broadway in 
one of the street cars. As he got on the car he had to push his way 
to get in and to get hold of a strap. As he looked around him 
everybody seemed to be possessed of an eager, selfish desire to look 
out for himself or herself, to make sure of his or her standing in that 
car. There did not seem to be any feeling or regard for those who 
were round about, and the thought. occurred to Dr. Wilder, “Is this 
the country and are these the people for which our forefathers died?” 
Lo, while these very thoughts were passing through his mind he 
heard the sound of the gong of an ambulance. The street car 
stopped ; traffic on lower Broadway, with all that that means, stopped; 
all those faces, which a few moments before had been selfish and 
eager in their own occupation, softened as the messengers of mercy 
went on their way. And while he was thinking of the changed aitti- 
tude of his neighbors, there came from a near-by schoolyard a sound 
of the voices of the Greek and Jew, of the Gentile and barbarian, 
singing 
“My country, ’t is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty!” 


** Aye, verily,” said Dr. Wilder, “this is the country that Washington 
and our forefathers fought for and died for! ”’ 

So, while we may gather here from year to year, in the face of 
those events which seem to us outwardly unpropitious, let us look 
around and realize that all through this broad land and all over the 
neighboring countries in Europe there is a growing number of people 
who believe in the peaceful method of international arbitration. 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD: I rise to move that the Business Committee be 
requested to take up the suggestion which Dr. Gilman has made with 
regard to the organization of the movement in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country, and see what can be done in that direction. It 
will be remembered that the Conference has done one of its greatest 
services, in the last two or three years, through the business organiza- 
tions of the country, and it is possible that an equally important service 
may be rendered to the cause of arbitration along the line suggested 
by Dr. Gilman. It will be well for us to take the subject up without 
delay. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt that if ire Business Committee 
adopts that suggestion it will meet with the hearty approval of the 
Conference. 


Mr. SmiLEy: Dr. Gilman may be interested to know that work of 
this kind has already been begun. There is a lady in this house, who 
is among the most able women in the country, who has recently 
devoted a good deal of time to giving lectures in our colleges, as well 
as other places, and to organizing work among the schools. So the 
work has already been begun. 


Rev. Dr. Puitie S. Moxom, of Springfield, Mass.: Mr. Chair- 
.man: 1 remember that several years ago a resolution was adopted by 
this Conference to organize and carry on a propaganda in the colleges. 
and schools throughout the whole land. It is of course very desirable 
that this should have a fresh impetus given it. But it was contem- 
plated by the Conference at least four years ago. 


Mr. A. C. Woop of Camden, N. J.: I beg to mention, by way of 
suggestion, that the Chairman of the Board of Trade in the city of 
Camden, N. J., has been in the habit every year for some time of 
offering a prize for essays on different subjects. This year the subject 
was international arbitration. I was asked to be one of the judges 
of the essays, and it was extremely gratifying to me to find the breadth 
of information that these students seem to have. They were most 
excellent papers. I mention this just as a suggestion, in reference to 
the subject now under consideration. 


Rev. Dr. ARTHUR LITTLE of Boston, Mass.: The 18th of May _ 
has been set apart:in Boston as Peace Day in the schools of that city. 
It was so observed this year, and doubtless will be in the years to come. 


Dr. Moxom: I should like to add to what Dr. Little has said, 
because I consider the subject of this work among the educational 
institutions of extreme importance. It has been carried so far with 
us that we also have set apart the 18th of May in Springfield, and 
some of the ablest men in the city have been detailed for this work. 
They have gone to the various schools to speak distinctly on the sub- 
ject of international arbitration. Lawyers and ministers, as well as 
others, were engaged in that work this year, and I wonder that it is 
spoken of as a thing that needs to be done. It does need to be done, 
but it is already begun in New England;. it ought to be carried on 
throughout the whole country. 


Dr. TrRuEBLooD: While this has been done, as Dr. Moxom and 
Dr. Little say, Dr. Gilman’s suggestion contemplated something 
different, namely, that organized work should be done in the colleges 
and universities. There has been, so far as I know, nothing done 
among undergraduates in the line which he suggests — nothing of an 
organized character, I mean. It occurred to me when he was speak- 
ing that something might be done in the universities and colleges akin 
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to what has been done through these conferences in securing the 
cooperation of business men and business organizations. In Massa- 
chusetts this year the State Board of Education adopted the 18th of 
May as International Peace Day for all the public schools; so, too, 
did the State-Commissioner of Schools in Ohio. The same course 
was pursued by the Superintendent of Schools of Greater New York. 
But so far as I know no systematic effort has yet been made to 
organize work for arbitration and peace in the colleges and universities. 


Mr. DExTER HunreR, of the Jacksonville Board of Trade: What 
signifies the day in Massachusetts? Is it a holiday, and are there 
special exercises? Are they different from the exercises of an 
ordinary school day; if so, what? 


Dr. Moxom: One day, the 18th of May, has been designated, as 
Dr. Trueblood has said, by the State Board of Education. They 
announced it in circulars sent out by the Secretary of the Board to 
all the superintendents of schools in the State. All the schools on 
the 18th of May assemble, supposedly, at a certain session, and some 
representative person is present to speak to them specifically on the 
subject of arbitration, or special exercises by the pupils are arranged, 
That is perhaps one of the most significant steps that has been taken. 
As to work in colleges, I went home two or three years ago from the 
Conference here and went immediately to a woman’s college and 
addressed them on the significance of this Conference and the im- 
portance of arbitration. ‘They all agreed with me, apparently. But 
that is only a single instance; others have followed; other members 
of this Conference have gone into colleges. But I agree with Dr. 
Trueblood that there needs to be some organized ‘effort to command 
the support of the great universities and colleges in this work. 


Mr. Georcre H. Sutton, of the Springfield Board of Trade: 
Why not'appoint a committee on this important matter, to take this 
measure in hand? ‘The Springfield Board of Trade are taking up the 
matter and there is a prize offered for the best essays on peace and 
arbitration. | 


Hon. LYNDE HaArrRIson, of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce: Apropos of what President Gilman has said, I am very glad 
to say that I am sure that President Hadley and several of the pro- 
fessors at Yale will be very glad to take hold of a movement of this 
kind. We have organized in Connecticut, with New Haven as its 
centre, a special commission on the subject of international arbitration. 
One of the first gentlemen of Connecticut to join was President Had- 
ley. We called a meeting of that association at New Haven the latter 
part of December, for the purpose of passing resolutions to try to in- . 
fluence the Senate of the United States to ratify the treaties that had 

+ been presented to the Senate by President Roosevelt. President Had- 
‘ley was there and Professor Woolsey, professor of international law, 
and, upon motion of President Hadley, seconded by Professor Woolsey, 
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resolutions were unanimously adopted, requesting and urging the 
Senators from Connecticut to vote for the ratification of those 
treaties. It will give me pleasure to take the matter up with President 
Hadley when I return to New Haven, and I am sure he will give it 
his hearty support. 


Epwin D. Meap: With reference to what Dr. Trueblood has said, 
in regard to the specific suggestion of work in colleges and universities, 
there is one movement of the highest importance in colleges and uni- 
versities which has already been most promisingly inaugurated. 
Charles Sumner, in his will, left a thousand dollars to Harvard Uni- 
versity, the income of which should be expended each year in giving 
prizes for the best essays upon the settlement of international differ- 
ences by other means than war, and essays upon that subject have 
been regularly written and prizes awarded. ‘Three years ago a man, 
not a wealthy man as wealth is now counted in the United States, gave 
the same amount of money to Bates College, in Maine, with precisely 
the same purpose, and he has told me within the year that it is his 
purpose to do the same for fifteen of the other smaller colleges of this 
country. We see, moreover, in the colleges themselves precisely the 
most splendid indication of that spirit which President Gilman urges 
in the American public as a whole, and that is, that the students do 
not wait for authority from above. This matter, as we are in a posi- 
tion to know, some of us, is certainly stirring the student bodies of 
the country as no other, and on their own account they are organizing 
and carrying on debates and discussions openly as upon no other 
question at the present time. 

There is another matter to which reference has been made. Dr. 
Trueblood has said that in addition to the authorization by the State 
Board of Massachusetts of a regular observance of the 18th of May, 
year by year, the same thing has been in the schools of Ohio. But 
a distinguished citizen of Ohio, a former professor in the University 
of Cincinnati, who is with us to-day, and who is the author of one of 
the most widely circulated school histories in the United States, has 
just incorporated in that history, which is a general, conservative 
world history, as the closing and culminating part of it, a chapter upon 
The World State, teaching the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of students in our colleges and high schools who use that book that 
human history has an interpretation in no other way save as we see 
that it is moving on to the parliament of man and the federation of 
the world. 

But I sincerely hope that this effort may become much more method- 
ical, and nothing could be submitted to us of more importance than 
Dr. Trueblood’s very definite suggestion. 


Pror. J. C. Braca, of Vassar College: I should like to call atten- 
tion in just a few words to what was said here in former conferences 
in regard to promoting education in the direction of arbitration. If 
any one will turn to the proceedings of these arbitration conferences, 
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he will find that the subject was brought up and discussed at the very 
first meeting, and the suggestion was made that education should 
begin in the schools. Archbishop Hughes of New York once said, 
“Give me the child till he is eight years of age, and I do not care 
who has him afterwards.” We have a day set apart in New York as 
Arbor Day; a day is set apart for protecting the birds. Can educa- 
tion on so important a subject as arbitration begin at too early an 
age? We consider that this vast public school system is unequaled 
in extent and efficiency by any other in the world, and why should we 
limit this movement to the colleges and universities? Why not begin 
everywhere in the schools? ‘There is not a superintendent of public 
instruction in all the United States that you cannot reach. There is 
probably not a school system in any State in which this special in- 
struction in peaceable adjustment of difficulties by aruftration cannot 
. be brought to the comprehension of the youth. I am not going to 
delay the Conference longer, but I want to add a word. If this thing 
could have been inaugurated at the beginning of this movement, the 
boy who had then commenced to learn the first principles of arbitra- 
tion as against the principles of fisticuffs would find himself now a 
man of twenty-two, three, four or five years of age. What is the use 
of throwing away the early years of youth and then commencing with 
the young men when their principles have already largely been formed 
from their parents or from reading the startling headlines in the news- 
papers? Therefore, sir, to conclude, I hope the Business Committee 
will take this subject in hand and will recommend the utilizing of the 
vast system of education to-day prevailing through the different 
States, that we may use a force which shall be invincible, which shall 
be supreme in promoting the cause of international arbitration through- 
out this country, and, by our influence, throughout the world! 


The Conference then adjourned till 8 P. M. 


Second Session. 


Wednesday Evening, May 31, 1905. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 o’clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Two members of this Conference were expected 
to attend this meeting who have been unable to be present with us, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who has been the Nestor of the Con- 
ference from the beginning [applause], and the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, a commissioner from the United States to the Hague Confer- 
ence, and a statesman of international distinction. [Applause.] In 
view of their enforced absence, the Business Committee have asked 
me to present a telegram to each, that it may be endorsed by the 
Conference itself, and sent to them from the whole body. They are 
as follows: 


MOHONK Lakg, N. Y., June 1, 1905. 
Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration deeply regrets your 
inability to aid its deliberations by your presence and counsel. 
(Signed) ~ GEORGE Gray, President, 


MoHONK LakE, N. Y., June 1, 1905. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 
39 Highland Street; Roxbury, Mass. 


The Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration sends cordial greetings, 
greatly missing your accustomed presence. 


(Signed) GEORGE GRay, President. 


It was voted unanimously that the telegrams be sent as suggested. 


THE CHAIRMAN: A committee was appointed at the last Con- 
ference, a year ago, with relation to the immunity of private property 
at sea from capture in time of war. I understand that the Chairman 
of that committee, Mr. Charles Henry Butler, has a report to present. 
If he will present it now, it will be referred tothe Business Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY AT SEA FROM CAPTURE IN TIME OF WAR. 


MADE BY CHARLES HENRY BUTLER, REPORTER OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME CouRT. 


To the Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration: The undersigned com- 
mittee, appointed to urge upon the President of the United States and others 
the adoption of rules of international law in regard to the immunity of private 
property at sea during war and a code of naval warfare, beg leave to report that 
they have submitted the resolutions to the President, and obtained from him a 
statement of his cordial and favorable interest in the movement; that the second 
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Hague Conference will undoubtedly soon be provided for and an early day set 
for its convening, and the principles endorsed by the resolutions will very likely 
be included in the matters to be discussed by that Conference. 

Your committee therefore at the present time simply report and ask leave to 
be continued, and at the proper time, when the actual time and place of such 
Conference has been determined upon, to present the matter to the proper 
authorities with the view of urging the principles endorsed by this Conference; 
and your committee also ask leave to add such other persons to the committee 
as they may deem expedient. Appended hereto is a copy of the correspondence 
with the President. Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES HENRY BUTLER, 
JAMES B. SCOTT, 
GEORG YG. WILSON. 

MAW 73151005: ¥ 


To the President: At the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, held in May, 1904, the f >llowing resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, and the undersigned and Prof. James B. Scott of 
Columbia University and Prof. George Grafton Wilson of Brown University 
were appointed a committee to present the same as therein provided: 


kesolved, That this Conference endorses the sentiments expressed by President 
McKinley in his annual message of 1898, and reiterated by President Roosevelt 
in his annual message of 1903, in favor of the exemption of unoffending private 
property at sea from capture during war; and as such a rule would tend to 
minimize and alleviate the disastrous consequences of war, 

Resolved, That the President of this Conference appoint a committee of three 
to prepare and present to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and both Houses of Congress, a memorial urging that an international 
congress be called to consider this question with a view of incorporating into the 
permanent law of civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all unoffend- 
ing private property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or destruction by 
belligerent powers; and, further, that this Congress be requested to consider the 
adoption of a code of rules for the general conduct of warfare upon the sea. 


The undersigned well knows that on more than one occasion you have ex- 
pressed yourself as heartily in favor of the principles enunciated in these resolu- 
tions, and in presenting them he wishes, on behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
to express their appreciation of the great efforts you are making in behalf of the 
peace of the whole world, and to express their hope that under your leadership 
there may soon be a second conference, which will result in the firmer establish- 
ment of the principles of international comity, which will not only lessen the 
occasions for war, but which will mitigate its severity and hardships if it un- 
fortunately does occur. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the committee, E 

CHARLES HENRY BUTLER, Chairman. 

MAY 2 , 1905. 


WHITE House, May 26, 1905. 
Dear Sir: I am of course cordially in favor of the movement in question, as 
I have already declared in my official communications to Congress. I am in 
doubt, however, whether the matter should not be taken up by the Hague Con- 
ference rather than by a special Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. CHARLES HENRY BUTLER, 
Reporter United States Supreme Court, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That will be referred to the Business Committee. 


Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
. Arbitration | 


Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


The attention of recipients of this report is respectfully called to 
the following ways in which each individual may promote the cause 


of international arbitration: 


First. By interesting clubs and societies, especially those having 
lecture courses, in the subject. An open discussion or an address by 
some competent speaker can often be arranged. [he Conference will 
gladly co-operate by placing clubs or individuals in touch with speakers, 


many of whom may be had for this purpose at very small expense. 


Second. By securing endorsements of the principle from local boards 
of trade and business organizations. Much has already been accom- 
plished along this line (see pages 82-85 of the report). Circulars and 


full information will be promptly sent on application. 


Third. By interesting educators. A movement is already under 
_ way to interest undergraduates in colleges (see pages 135-136 of the 
report), and co-operation in this direction is needed. It is also highly 
desirable to interest state and local Superintendents of Education, with 
a view to having the subject brought in some form to the attention of 


students in common and high schools.* 


Fourth. By corresponding frequently with the Conference Office. 
It is earnestly requested that new suggestions and hopeful events and 
tendencies coming under the observation of any individual be reported 


to the Conference. 


Hee GeePHibiies 
Corresponding Secretary 


* Chancellor McCracken’s address (pages 114-121) contains some valuable sug- 
gestions. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, it is my great pleasure this evening to 
introduce to you — or would be my great pleasure were an introduction 
necessary — Mr. JUSTICE BREWER of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who will now address you. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF ARBITRAL AWARDS. 
ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID J. BREWER. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I know you all 
regret the absence of Dr. Andrew D. White, and I more than any 
of you, for he was to have occupied the time this evening which I 
am called upon to fill. 

We meet as a peace conference while a great war is raging, and 
just after the greatest naval battle of a hundred years has been 
fought, in which a dozen or more ships, with their crews of from 
fifty to fifteen hundred men each, have been sunk in the ocean. At 
such a time as this it seems to me appropriate to quote the words 
which are so familiar to us all: 


“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are.” 


And there are signs of promise. One thing which has been sug- 
gested here to-day was that the very greatness of this war, with its 
destruction of life and its cost, would attract the attention of the 
world to the imperative necessity of settling international disputes 
by arbitration. 

Two or three weeks ago I was chatting with a retired admiral of 
the navy in Washington, and the matter of expense was discussed. 
I asked him what it costs to fire a shell from a twelve-inch gun, and 
he said that he could not answer positively, but added, “I will call 
up the Navy Department.” And he did, by telephone, then and 
there. The answer was that it costs $710 to put the powder and the 
shell into place for firing. Every shot costs at least that, to say 
nothing of incidental expense. | 

We have had our attention called to the number of arbitrations,— 
two hundred and more, I think Dr. Trueblood said,— which have 
taken place between the nations within the last century. I wish to 
dwell a little upon the fact that in no one of those arbitrations 
was there a repudiation of the award given by the arbitrators. 
Whether the award was bitterly resented or partially acceptable, no 
nation has ever repudiated an award made by arbitrators within the 
last century. [Applause.] 

I remember having a conversation, when I was across the waters, 
with Lord Russell. You know the English were never satisfied with 
the award in the Geneva Arbitration, when fifteen millions and more 
were given us for the direct injury to our shipping and our insurance 
companies, and not half of it, or at least not all of it, was used, as 
they thought, for the payment of those claims. He said: “ What 
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are your United States going to do with the balance of the money 
which was obtained under the Geneva award? It was given to them 
for the direct injury, and they have not been able to find persons 
who were directly injured by the Confederate cruisers having claims. 
enough to absorb the amount.”* 

Well, of course a very natural suggestion was that we could use 
a great deal of it in paying that extravagant award in the fisheries 
dispute! -The point I am making is that the award of arbitrators. 
carries the public opinion of the world to support it, and as long as. 
this is so, no nations will dare resist the decision of a tribunal which 
has been fairly constituted to settle claims between themselves. 
Why, within our own limits I remember a year or so ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided a case in favor of the State of 
South Dakota against the State of North Carolina, and awarded a 
large sum of money. ‘There was a grievous and earnest protest that 
the Court did not have jurisdiction over that controversy. But the 
decree was made, and on the last day the attorney-general of North 
Carolina came and paid the money into court and settled the judg- 
ment. There was no humiliation in that act on the part of the sov- 
ereign State of North Carolina because there was no exercise of 
power to compel that payment; it was voluntarily done. When you 
talk about power to execute a decree, the executive officer of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is a very small man, and he has. 
as an assistant only a woman, and those two are supposed to execute 
the decrees of that Court through all this people of eighty millions. 
It is true, of course, that there is something back of that Court 
which is not back of an arbitration tribunal. 

An amusing thing took place in Washington in connection with 
the Supreme Court last winter. A young man in the courtroom was 
talking aloud, making a little confusion. One of the old colored 
bailiffs that we have there went in and led him out, saying, ‘“ Young | 
man, you want to come out and be still. That is the Supreme Court 
of the United States in there, and if they get after you, nobody in 
the world can help you except the Almighty, and the chances are 
that he won’t interfere!” [Laughter and applause. | 

There is, as I say, back of the Supreme Court, something which is 
not back of the award of arbitrators between nations. ‘There is 
back of it, as every one knows, the organized power of eighty mil- 
lions of people, and if need be there is force, all the force of the 
nation, to compel obedience to its judgment. There is no power 
of this kind back of the award of arbitrators, and it is that which is 
liable to occasion trouble in the future. Take the Hague Conven- 
tion. That, as has been said over and over again, stands as an 
epoch-making event in the history of international arbitration. And 
yet it provides for no power to compel obedience; it recommends 


*Lord Russell was, of course, mistaken. Not only did the United States distribute to actual 
claimants the entire award of $15,500,000, but the further sum of $3,905,558.15 (less the legal 
expenses, $750,193.65), which had accrued as interest. (See an article in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for December, 1904, by Mr. Cephas Brainerd of New York.)— Ep. 
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only. Let me read some of the clauses to indicate the scope of 
Its 

“Independently of this recourse (that is, to good offices or mediation), the 
signatory powers recommend that one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, 


should, on their own initiative, and as far as circumstances may allow, offer their 
good offices or mediation to the states at variance.” 


And again : 


“ The signatory powers are agreed in recommending the application, when cir- 
cumstances allow, of special mediation in the following form: 

‘“‘In case of a serious difference endangering the peace, the states at 
variance choose respectively a power, to whom they entrust the mission 
of entering into direct communication with the power chosen on the other 
side, with the object of preventing the rupture of pacific relations. 

“ For the period of this mandate, the term of which, unless otherwise 
stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the states in conflict cease from all 
direct communication on the subject of the dispute, which is regarded as 
referred exclusively to the mediating powers, who must use their best 
efforts to settle it.” 


And again : 

“In differences of an international nature involving neither honor nor vital 
interests, and arising from a difference of opinion on points of fact, the signatory 
powers recommend that the parties who have not been able to come to an agree- 
ment by means of diplomacy, should, as far as circumstances allow, institute an 
International Commission of Inquiry, to facilitate a solution of these differences 
by elucidating the facts by means of an impartial and conscientious investigation.” 


There is recommendation, suggestion, advice to the parties, follow- 
ing a declaration which they have made in favor of international 
peace, that they do these things to settle their disputes, and further, 
there is a body of justices from whom a tribunal may be created. 
But there is provided no power to compel obedience to the award. 
Will it be possible ever to make the nations agree that force shall 
stand behind the award of arbitrators and compel the nations to 
yield obedience? I notice that in the program which Mr. Bartholdt, 
with others, is preparing for the Interparliamentary Conference in 
August, occurs this provision, as something which they hope to see 
adopted : 

“The armed forces of all the nations represented, to be at the service of the 


Congress for the enforcement of any decree rendered by the Hague Court, accord- 
ing to the treaties of arbitration.” 


Well, it may be that that will be secured. There is one precedent 
for something of the kind. When the various diplomatic representa- 
tives were in danger in Pekin, you know the English, the Americans, 
the Russians, the Japanese and the Germans combined their military 
forces and sent them to the rescue. So it is possible that some 
provision will be made by which there can be a union of the forces 
of the different nations to compel two disputing nations, first to 
submit their controversy to arbitration, and then to abide by that 
arbitration. 

But suppose that this is not done,—for certainly it is not to be 
expected that the nations will agree that any one nation shall be a 
sort of international sheriff or marshal to execute the process of any 
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court; the independence and equality of the nations forbid such an 
expectation, at least for a generation. It would be very difficult to 
create a scheme by which the mingled forces of the various nations 
could be brought together whenever an emergency of the kind that I 
suggest arises. But is it not possible that there may be a compulsion 
which the nations cannot resist, which will be potent enough to 

{compel every nation to submit its disputes with other nations to 
arbitration, and to abide by the award? Our good friend, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, who is not here to-night, told us years ago, in 
that story which rang through all the country, of the terrible position 
of a man without a country. Now, if the nations in the coming 
conference at The Hague, or in coming conferences, shall agree that 
any nation which refuses to enter into arbitration with a nation with 
which it has a dispute, or which refuses to abide by the award of 
the arbitrators selected in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hague Convention, or some other convention, shall be isolated from 
all intercourse with and recognition by any other nation on the face 
of the earth, can you imagine any compulsion which would be more 
real and peremptory than that? 

Take Germany, for instance, which stands up as perhaps the great 
military power of the world.~ If all the other civilized nations would 
say, “From this time forward, until you submit the dispute with 
France to arbitration, we will withdraw all our diplomatic representa- 

| tives, we will have no official communication with you, we will forbid 
our citizens from having any business transactions with your citizens, 
we will forbid your citizens from coming into our territory, we will 
make you a Robinson Crusoe on a desolate island!” there is no 
nation, however mighty, that could endure such an isolation, such an 
outlawry as that would be. The business interests of the nation 
would compel the government to recede from its position and no 
longer remain an outlaw on the face of the globe. 

Such a procedure would involve no military force, no bloodshed on 
the part of the other nations. The only military force, the only 
bloodshed that might follow, would be in case the nation thus out- 
lawed attempted to attack some of the other nations, when they 
would all unite in resisting it. The very fact that it was outlawed 
would place it ina position where it would have to submit; it would 
be compulsion, as real as the compulsion of a marshal with a writ in 
his hands. 

You will say, naturally: Supposing that, after a stipulation had 
been signed by the civilized nations, a contingency should arise and 
one nation should refuse to enter into arbitration and should be out- 

tlawed by the others, the sympathies or interests of one of the other 
nations would be so strongly on the side of the outlawed nation that 
it would refuse to join with the rest in the outlawry. That would 
only add another nation to the condition of the outlawed. 

In some such way as this the force which stands back of the court 
within a nation might possibly be exercised by the nations upon any 
nation that refused to enter into arbitration or abide by its decisions. 
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In what I have said I do not wish to be understood as disparaging 
the efficacy of the Hague Convention. It was an attempt, crude in 
some of its features, in the right direction, and it has resulted in an 
immense amount of good: I know that at first the Hague Court 
was not much resorted to. Those who eulogized it and those that 
were parties to it were laughed at not a little. They were spoken 
of as those that meant well, but did not know how to do anything; 
they were considered visionaries and idealists, who had a theory 
beautiful to look upon, but worthless in practice. In that connection, 
may I read some verses of a doggerel which illustrates what was 
thought of the Hague Tribunal for a while. It is entitled 


A LAST FAREWELL. 


“ A soldier” of the powers was on picket in Algiers, 

(Or China — any place you choose that finds a rhyme for tears) ; 
The battle had been bloody and the rival allies lay 

On gory blades, preparing for another one next day. 

A figure from the darkness crept, a figure stern and grim, 
Approached the watchful picket where he stood, and spoke to him: 
“T pray you bear this message to the Powers, where they lie, 

For I’m the Hague Tribunal, and I’ve come to say good-bye! 


“‘ Pray, Soldier, drop a tear for me, and bless me ere I go; 

I tried to take your job away, but you’ll forgive, I know. 

Men petted me and cherished me, and cried me for a boon, 

But now I see that I was born a century too soon. 

We part and may not meet again; I bid you my farewell, 

And when again you see the Powers, Soldier, you may tell — 

Tell them —” his voice was broken and he smothered a great sob, 
“Just tell them when you saw me I was looking for a job!” ‘ 


The Hague Court did not get a job at first, and the United States 
was the first country on the face of the earth that gave it a job; and 
when it still further remained in disrepute, and a proffer was made 
to our President, Theodore Roosevelt, to arbitrate the Venezuela 
case, he said, “‘ No!” and, turning the matter over, gave the Hague 
Tribunal another job. In my judgment, that giving of life as it 
did, new life, to the Hague Tribunal, was an act on the part of 
Theodore Roosevelt which will be a brighter and more enduring 
laurel on his brow in the great temple of fame than any strenuous 
life or any big stick or great navy or even any Panama Canal. The 
Hague Conference, even if we do not get another,— and we shall 
have another, for it is called, and will be held as soon as the present 
war is over,— has done an immense service to civilization. The new 
conference, besides minimizing the horrors of war, giving greater 
efficacy to the Red Cross and things of that kind, will have as the 
great question before it how to strengthen international arbitration. 
In one way or another you may be sure that the nations, burdened 
as they are with the tremendous debts growing out of their military 
establishments, feeling more and more the horrors of war, will be 
sure to demand of that conference to give im some way greater 
efficacy and certainty to international arbitration. 
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The men that were in the first Hague Conference did something’ 
which will be to their everlasting honor. The representatives of the 
American nation, led by Dr. White, were, we are glad to know, the 
strong friends of arbitration in that conference. 

On the Fourth of July, while the conference was in session, on 
the invitation of the American delegation, the members of the con- 
ference went down to the tomb of Hugo Grotius at Delft, near which 
was the tomb of William the Silent. A silver wreath, given by the 
American Commission in the name of the United States, was placed 
above the tomb of Hugo Grotius, the founder of modern inter- 
national law. There is a passage or two in the noble address given 
by Dr. White on that occasion that I am sure you will appreciate if 
I trespass upon your time by reading them: 


“From this tomb of William the Silent comes, in this hour, a voice bidding 
the Peace Conference be brave and true and trustful in that Power in the Un1- 
verse which works for Righteousness. ’ 

‘From the tomb of Grotius I seem to hear a voice which says to us as the 
delegates of the nations: ‘Go on with your mighty work ; avoid, as you would 
avoid the germs of pestilence, those exhalations of international hatred which take 
shape in monstrous fallacies and morbid fictions regarding antagonistic interests. 
Guard well the treasures of civilization with which each of you is entrusted; but 
bear in mind that you hold a mandate from humanity. Go on with your work. 
Pseudo-philosophers will prophesy malignantly against you; pessimists will laugh 
you to scorn; cynics will sneer at you; zealots will abuse you for what you have 
not done; sublimely unpractical thinkers will revile you for what you fave done; 
ephemeral critics will ridicule you as dupes; enthusiasts, blind to the difficulties 
in your path and to everything outside their little circumscribed fields, will de- 
nounce you as traitors to humanity. Heed them not: go on with your work. 
Heed not the clamor of zealots, or cynics, or pessimists, or pseudo-philosophers, 
or enthusiasts, or fault-finders. Go on with the work of strengthening peace and 
humanizing war; give greater scope and strength to provisions which will make 
war less cruel; perfect those laws of war which diminish the unmerited sufferings 
of populations; and, above all, give to the world at least a beginning of an effec- 
tive, practical scheme of arbitration.’ 

‘“These are the words which an American seems to hear issuing from this 
shrine to-day ; and I seem also to hear fromita prophecy. I seem to hear Grotius 
saying to us, ‘Fear neither opposition nor detraction. As my own book, which 
grew out of the horrors of the Seven Years’ War and the Thirty Years’ War, con- 
tained the germ from which your great Conference has grown, so your work, which 
is demanded by a world bent almost to breaking under the weight of ever-increas- 
ing armaments, shall be a germ from which future Conferences shall evolve plans 
ever fuller, better and nobler.’ ” 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am quite sure I have trespassed too 
long upon your attention; but let me say one thing in conclusion. 
I remember a story read years ago of a painter who in early life saw 
in a dream the face of a beautiful woman. He awoke from sleep, 
certain that that was the face of the woman whom he was to seek 
and find. Long years he traveled from city to city, from country to 
country. He wasted all his substance, became poor, and still he 
kept on; but the face never again appeared to him. Finally, as he 
grew old he went back to his native place and said to himself: “If 
I never see that face, I will put it upon canvas, that those who come 
after me may see the ideals of my life.” So he took his brush and 
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pencil, and on the canvas he toiled day after day, putting upon it 


the ideal face which shone ever before his vision. Finally his friends, 
missing him, broke into the room, and there before the finished pic- 
ture the painter lay dead, the pencil and brush still in his fingers, 
and his face turned toward the canvas. ; 

We have before us a vision — bright as brightness can be —of 
the glad time when war shall cease and the whole world shall be at 
peace. We are pursuing that day by day and year by year. We 
may not live to see it; it is one of those things which is coming 
slowly; but at the same time there is joy in the thought of it as 
something for which we are toiling. Do you think that painter’s 
life was a sad one? He felt the pangs of hunger and thirst; he felt 
the stings of cold; he knew what poverty and want were; but ever 
on the mountain tops that fair face floated before him; and when 
he died his face was turned to that picture, and on it was the calm 
repose which is the promise of eternal rest. We may not see the 
coming of that day, but we know what it will mean for the world. 
We know what a blessing it will be to\humanity, and we can go on 
rejoicing in our toil, believing that every effort we make is bringing 
that time nearer when the earth will “give back the song which now 
the angels sing.” It was a song in the night-time that sounded 
over the shepherds at Bethlehem, but a song in the night-time which 
was prophetic of a glorious anthem in the breaking light of a new 
day. And so, in the last lines of the hymn from which I first 
quoted : 


“ Traveler, let thy wanderings cease, 
Hie thee to thy quiet home; 
Traveler, lo, the Prince of Peace, 

Lo, the Son of God is come!” 


THE CHAIRMAN: Among the gifted sons of our country who have 
given much of their lives to the study of those problems that concern 
the betterment of the conditions of humanity, no one with whom I 
am acquainted has a higher place than the Hon. Carro.ui D. 
Wricut of Massachusetts, who for many years has filled the respon- - 
sible office of Commissioner of Labor at Washington, and is now 
President of Clark College, Worcester, Mass. It is to his address 
that I now ask your attention, [ Applause. | 


THE WAGE-EARNERS’ INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


The wage-earners of our country have taken but little interest in 
international arbitration, yet their concern in the subject, as a means 
of establishing better relations among the different nations, is one of 
really vital importance, and could they and their fellows in all nations 
be aroused to its importance, the hopes of the friends of international 
peace would be stimulated in great measure. 
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There are in the United States, in accordance with the best classi- 
fication that can be made, over eighteen and a half million wage- 
earners, including men, women and children. This number of people 
constitutes a body as large as the whole population of Spain, with 
whom we went to war to settle a local problem. They are a body 
nearly three times as large as the population of Belgium or of 
Australasia or of Canada. By themselves they would make a nation 
having almost half the population of France, and more than one-half 
that of Italy. This body is large enough to make a nation with 
whom any government would seek treaty relations, or against whom 
war would be declared -under the ordinary methods. It is so large a 
body that it is vitally interested in the education of the public mind 
when rational attempts are made to avoid conflict, whether of arms or 
of economic forces, and must in time appreciate international arbitra- 
tion as a great school for it to imitate. And yet I have found no 
allusion in any of the platforms or declarations of trade unions and 
labor organizations relative to this great subject. 

I do not believe they comprehend the moral element of arbitration, 
whether industrial or international; and yet this moral element is in 
the air and it appeals to all sane men as strongly now as in the times 
of Isaiah, who, seven hundred and fifty years before Christ, becoming 
alarmed at what he thought an impending national calamity, called 
important citizens of Jerusalem to him, pointed out their particular 
sins of omission and commission, the wrongs that had been done, and 
prophesied the results of their actions, and when he had made a strong 
arraignment he said, ‘“‘Come, now, and let us reason together.” The 
great prophet knew that by reasoning together people would come to 
see more clearly than by any other method the real dangers which 
confronted them. 

Here is the keynote of all arbitration of whatever character and 
whatever the problems that are sought to be solved by it. 

A careful study of industrial arbitration leads one to the conclusion 
that it is not the full solution of what we know as labor ‘difficulties. 
The same careful consideration also induces one to believe that 
international arbitration will not solve all international troubles, yet 
everywhere, whenever undertaken, whenever resorted to, it becomes 
the exponent of the public conscience, the exponent of the great 
moral forces which make for the very best civilization. 

Before much headway can be made, either in industrial or inter- 
national arbitration, sociological differences must be more thoroughly 
equalized. The doctrines of protection and free trade are sociological 
questions as much as economic. Wage-earners see this perhaps more 
clearly than politicians. They see that when conditions are equalized 
these great trade doctrines become more easily comprehended ; but 
until such conditions are more thoroughly equalized it will be difficult 
to bring the world to the basis of the highest morality in its com- 
mercial relations. 

All differences excite passion of some kind. It is the same in the 
theological, in the educational and in every other sphere of life, As 
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young college men express it, there is a desire to lick somebody or 
get licked. If this desire becomes crystallized, then there is a 
declaration of war, and when war comes, whether it is industrial or 
political war, the moral instincts are dulled and the wage-earners are 
the chief sufferers. 

The doctrine of industrial arbitration makes it plain that economic 
wars, or wars of economic forces, are disastrous in the extreme. 
When passions are excited, when capital and labor are arrayed against 
each other, all means by which one of them can thwart the other are 
resorted to, and in the attempt to defend these means by calling the 
contests between employers and employees a war between capital and 
labor, the parties pursue the analogies of a real war to justify the 
illegality of the conduct on the part of those engaged’; yet the analogy 
is not apt and the arguments founded upon it are fallacious. 

There is only one war-making power recognized in the nation, and 
that is the government itself. War between citizens subordinate to 
the government is not to be tolerated and cannot in any proper sense 
exist. If attempted, it is unlawful and is to be put down by the sov- 
ereign power of the state. Yet the state rarely undertakes this, 
recognizing, however, that the practices of the two parties are usually 
outside the pale of what is called civilized war, for in civilized warfare 
women and children and the defenceless are safe from attack, and a 
code of honor controls parties to such warfare; but this does not 
apply when the boycott and the strike and the black-list are employed. 

Arbitration seeks to avoid this state of affairs, not for the sake of 
industrial peace alone, but for the protection of parties against loss 
and against those economic disasters which are sure to be the result. 
International arbitration seeks to avoid precisely the same condition 
between nations, that the great parties to the contest may go on their 
way in peace and the pursuit of prosperous economic production. 

Production is often stimulated temporarily by war, — usually is, in 
fact, — but it is a feverish condition, and the after effects are such as 
to bring about depression, general demoralization, loss of work and 
hence loss of wages. The wage-earner, therefore, is thoroughly in- 
terested in the progress of the idea of settling international disputes 
by arbitration. He is not particularly fond of industrial arbitration, 
especially when it is conducted under state auspices. He is a believer 
in voluntary arbitration conducted by boards consisting of members 
of his own ranks and those of employers. The history of such mat- 
ters in England for the past thirty-five or forty years is rich with 
the results of such measures. Great trades, as they are called in the 
old country — industries, as we would call them here— have had 
nearly forty years’ experience without strikes or lockouts or any 
difficulties worth mentioning.- Great industries in this country can 
show a record of from twelve to fifteen years without any strikes or 
labor contests, the peaceful conditions being entirely the result of 
agreements or treaties between the great parties to production, under 
which agreements all matters of differences or grievances presented 
by either party are adjusted by the parties themselves in a quiet, 
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peaceful and manly way. It is business, business of a high order, 
and men are more and more recognizing that such measures are far 
better than any form of warfare. 

What the wage-earner needs more than anything else is the fair 
prospect of steady employment at remunerative wages. Labor con- 
tests, wars, conflicts of any kind, disturb this prospect and make his 
labor intermittent. Better lower wages and constant employment 
than higher wages with periods of idleness. When wars occur the 
whole spirit of reform, of reasonable adjustment, of manly conduct, 
is suspended, and though the feverish condition of markets may 
bring, as already intimated, temporary employment at high rates, 
there is sure to follow a period of depression and long convalescence 
necessary for retrievement. | 

Arbitration partakes of the very highest element of religion, and 
assumes broader and grander lines than the mere adjustment of 
labor troubles as they occur between employer and employee. The 
growth of the religious spirit in the settlement and adjustment 
of international affairs is an evidence that the public conscience is 
receiving some stimulation from some source which leads it on to a 
reasonable consideration of questions involving international rights, 
duties and obligations. ‘This is the religious spirit; it is the spirit 
which comes from very old teaching; it is the Pauline method of 
adjusting difficulties in the church, and it is now become the univer- 
sal method of settling difficulties between employers and employees; 
and now the spirit is going up higher into the work of nations them- 
selves. This means a new patriotism —that patriotism which is 
born of a pure religious spirit; it means devotion to a higher prin- 
ciple; it means the patriotism of personal sacrifice, and it is a higher 
type of patriotism than that exemplified on the battlefield. 

I wish the wage-earners as a whole might comprehend this new 
phase of the religious spirit, and, when they can see their economic 
interests in it, I believe they will understand and comprehend it. 

I said that, so far as I could find, there were no allusions or declara- 
tions relative to international arbitration to be found in the platforms 
of trade unions, but the American Federation of Labor has taken a 
stand which it is interesting to note. Mr. Samuel Gompers, the able 
president of that great body, which comprehends one-ninth of the 
wage-earners of the whole country, recently has given utterances 
relative to international peace, and his words are worth quoting here. 
He said: 


“True to the highest and best conception of human life, the trade-union move- 
ment, from its first inception, has been opposed to war. It recognizes that though 
others may fall, the brunt of war is bome by the working people, not only upon 
the battlefield itself, but the burdens thereafter which war entails. We cannot 
be indifferent to, restrain our feelings of horror at, nor withhold our sympathies 
from, the slaughtered thousands of human beings even in the far East, regardless 
of the country toward which our predilections lie. * * * We welcomed the estab- 
lishment of the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague. We recognize 
that in the last analysis, and in order to prevent any reaction that may lead to 
greater and more repeated wars and bloodshed, the success for international 
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peace by arbitration must come from higher intelligence and a better conception 
of the sacredness of human life. * * * In the broad domain of human activity 
there is no force so potent and which will be so powerful to establish and main- 
tain international peace and human brotherhood as the fraternization of the 
workers of the world in the international labor movement.” 

Mr. Gompers expresses himself so strongly in this matter that it 
may be considered as the utterance of the whole body of wage- 
workers in this country. 

It is very hopeful and very gratifying to know that the workingmen 
of Germany and France have taken a very strong stand in favor of 
international peace to be secured through the methods of arbitration, 
and even in this country at recent peace conferences our wage- 
receivers have taken prominent part and uttered no dissenting voice 
to the propositions so ably advocated by this Conference. 

Wbhen it is understood that many of our great labor organizations 
are international in their character, and that when there are congresses 
of labor, representatives from all parts of the world are brought 
.together to consider the interests of the wage-worker in the broadest 
sense of fraternization, we must conclude that their influence finally 
in establishing international arbitration as a principle is of the 
greatest importance, not only to them as workers, but to the whole 
world at large. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you a member of this Conference from the State of 
Maryland, Hon. JOHN VAN Lear FIND.Lay of Baltimore, a member 
of the United States-Venezuelan Arbitral Commission of 1890. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE GENERAL EVOLUTION 
Or SOCIEEY. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN VAN LEAR FINDLAY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure and a privi- 
lege, and I may say an inspiration, all three, to be permitted to meet 
once more in the midst of these beautiful surroundings, under the 
cheerful leadership of our hospitable host, who seems to gather from 
advancing years new strength and a fresh consecration to the great 
cause for which he has contributed so much of his time and means. 
There is one fact associated with him and his work that continually 
pushes to the front, and that is the fact of the splendid development 
in the course of which a man is taken out of the narrow circle of self 
and evolved into a larger creature, with ever-expanding sympathies, 
until in time they come to embrace the whole vast circle of human 
interests. The stages that mark the progress of this evolution are, 
first, the family, where a man learns to cultivate the purest and most 
unselfish affections; then the community of which he is a more 
immediate member, where he learns to discharge the kindly offices 
of neighbor and friend; and then the state, where he becomes a 
faithful and progressive citizen, and then, broadening out into the 
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national field, the country, where the citizen becomes the zealous 
patriot ; and then broadening out still more into the family of nations, 
where this growing catholic spirit finds its fitting and perfect con- 
summation. ‘These annual conferences, too, are milestones on the 
highway of progress, which record the advance of a movement in 
which this universal spirit of brotherhood finds its most gracious 
expression. 

Sometimes the heart grows sad and faint under the burden of 
disappointment and failure, and surely just now it is rather a poor 
showing for peace, and the most important agency which has yet 
been devised for its promotion, when the Eastern world is aflame 
with the carnage of war, and those treaties upon which we had set 
our hearts so strongly have failed for the time being of final passage. 
But consider here, too, the lessons that evolution teaches for our 
encouragement and consolation, and what a striking parallel there is 
between the development of man into a broader and more cosmopoli- 
tan creature, and the stages through which justice ripens to perfec- 
tion. We are apt to rate progress by the time it takes to achieve a 
great reform, but that is not the true standard; the true standard is 
the value of the thing contended for, and its worth when finally 
accomplished. ‘Time is nothing to Him who has eternity to work 
in and work out the vast and complicated problems of the universe. 
Looked at from this standpoint, it is but a short time—the fact is 
we might say no time at all— since men, instead of settling their 
private disputes by the ordinary procedure of trial by jury, resorted 
to violence or bloodshed, directly or vicariously by the wager of battle. 
And as for the settlement of international disputes in any other way 
than by the sword, that was a thing unheard of, you might say un- 
dreamed of, even by the seer of largest vision and loftiest hopes. 

There are many men here present who can recall the time when 
the immediate vicinity of the capitol at Washington was the scene of 
frequent passages at arms between men occupying high public 
stations, and who thought that was the only way by which the out- 
raged spirit of personal honor could be appeased. But we have 
outlived the duel. Now, what was responsible for the duel more 
than anything else was a morbid public opinion which supposed that 
satisfaction for personal honor could only be obtained in this way, 
and just as soon as a more rational and healthy sentiment was sub- 
stituted for this morbid and vicious effusion, the victims of the duel, 
counting among their number some of the brightest intellects of the 
country, began to diminish and rapidly disappear until they vanished 
altogether. Honor is satisfied in some other way, and as for claims 
for money compensation, they are all settled by judgments that are 
never even called into question for a moment. 

The moral of all this is that if it has taken thousands of years, as 
we reckon time, to bring about these results, then there is no occasion 
for discouragement at the present status of international arbitration. 
Man is a fighting animal by nature, and will continue so until his nature 
is changed, and we all know that conversion is a slow work. Not only 
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man, but the whole range of animated nature, is instinct with the same 
spirit of combativeness, and everything that walks or crawls or flies or 
swims will fight — sometimes must fight as a condition of respectable 
existence. We must not confound, therefore, the cause of interna- 
tional justice with the cause of universal peace, although if universal 
peace is to be finally established, international arbitration will be the 
quickest way of establishing it. [Applause.] We know that we are 
on the right path. There may be occasional relapses into the old bar- 
barism, but we know that there is no such thing as absolute uniformity 
even in the processes of nature. ‘The sun, the great fructifier, rises, 
and has risen to his appointed place in the heavens for countless ages, 
without the variation of a millionth of an inch; but the cyclone and 
the earthquake break out where they please, and pursuing a wild and 
eccentric course, destroy in one blind moment the noblest creations 
of man and the loveliest handiwork of nature herself. - But the world 
and its ongoings are regulated by an experience founded upon the 
uniform beneficence of the sun, and not upon the blind caprice of 
“the wind that bloweth where it listeth,” nor upon the earthquake 
that occurs every now and then to remind us that we have no abiding 
city here, but seek for one yet tocome. The thing we need to feel is 
that we are on the right path, and in view of the elastic range of the 
Monroe Doctrine and of the new attitude of the United States as a 
world power, with those dusky wards of ours in the Middle and South 
Pacific to take care of, and with that inter-ocean canal soon about to 
open and to bring us into new relations with the commerce of the 
world, the United States has a more vital interest in this question of 
arbitration than any other people in the world. 

It was not by a mere accident we became a world power. The 
Spanish War, simply by a sudden flash, lit up the darkness and 
revealed to us our true position with relation to the economic forces 
and jostling policies of modern civilization. Occupying the position 
that we do, midway between Europe and Asia, beholding the sun as 
he rises rounded and red from the bosom of the Atlantic, and follow- 
ing his imperial course across the continent, until with level beam he 
kisses into light and life the distant waters of the Pacific, the people 
of the United States, with ever-growing relations of greater and 
greater complexity to the eastward and the westward and the south- 
ward, too, a people compounded of the best bloods and beliefs of all 
the ages, possessed of a virgin soil, scarcely scratched by the crude 
hand of the savage, of a virgin empire free to be developed along 
original lines, untrammeled by old-world traditions, logically the 
oldest people on earth, as the inheritor of all the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the past, chronologically not less the oldest, as the last to 
appear in the long line of national succession,— how could a country 
with so many and such vital points of contact with the outer world, 
and a people of such suggestive origin, be anything else than a world 
power! You must change the whole physical formation of the globe, 
hollow out new basins for the oceans, readjust the relative positions 
of the continents, reverse the social and political influences which 
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have made the American people what they are, before you can write 
a new destiny for the United States. 

The possession of power, like the possession of money, is not a 
disgrace. Some good people I know think so, and further seem to 
recognize in the acquisition of this power, and in the tendency to 
hold on to it, a degeneracy of the republic, and the final downfall of 
constitutional government. I cannot agree with them. I rejoice, 
on the contrary, that the United States had the courage and the 
foresight to assume her station among the nations of the world which 
Providence intended her to take. As in the use of money, so in the 
use of power, will be felt the honor, or the disgrace, of the possession. 
Just now the United States is recognized as the most potent factor 
in the chancelleries of Europe in moulding the future in favor of 
international justice, and she exerts that influence simply because 
the self-centred parochial isolation of the early days of the republic 
is a thing of the past. The problem before us is to make the virtue 
of the people equal to their power, and then to throw this splendid 
power which we possess, both at home and abroad, always on the 
side of righteousness, which exalteth the nation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us this evening, as a member of 
this Conference, a gentleman from the State of Alabama. We have 
heard from New England, and now we want to hear from the other 
extremity of our great country. Hon. GEorGE W. TayLor, who re- 
presents one of the districts of Alabama in the Congress of the United 
States, will now address you. 


A REGULARLY ORGANIZED INTERNATIONAL COURT 
NEEDED. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE W. TAYLOR. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a good 
habit of all good Americans to pay debts. I approve it, have tried 
to follow it, and it always made me happy. But to-day the generous 
hospitality of our host, his invitation to be one of this Conference of 
distinguished Americans, my presence here, have put upon mea debt 
I can never hope to repay in kind. Happily for us all the only pay- 
ment accepted is a genuine American article, a helping hand for 
peace and goodwill toward man, and a good word for international 
arbitration on all occasions. 

As arule, I have been in thorough accord with all of the resolu- 
tions and most of the sentiments of this Conference. But I cannot 
assent to the turning of your guns on the United States Senate. 
Somehow guns seem out of place in a peace congress. Neither bull- 
dozing nor word-pelting ever yet influenced for good any intelligent 
body of men. The text of the arbitration treaties is not an American 
document and was not written by Mr. Secretary Hay. He was in 
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no wise responsible for it. It was drawn up by certain European 
diplomats. Iam proud of our Senate. My respect for it is inherited 
and has grown and increased as my acquaintance with its splendid 
history and present membership has grown. The Constitution con- 
ferred the power and imposed the duty of making treaties upon our 
Senators jointly with the President. Constitutionally the President 
cannot make a treaty without the advice and consent of the Senate; 
possibly, under the Constitution, he ought not to ignore that advice 
nor seek to enforce singly a power conferred joznt/y, with well de- 
fined limitations, even naming his advisers. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senate was very slight and very simple. 

In treating-making the Senate, jozw/7y with the President, has in 
charge the honor, the welfare and the flag of our nation. As color 
bearers it behooves them to carry the flag thoughtfully as well as 
bravely. They were acting entirely within their sphere in advising 
amendments, and were honor bound to be cautious. The Constitu- 
tion confided in their advice and consent, ¢he:r judgment. It was 
right for them to exercise ¢hezr own judgmentin performing this duty. 
It appears to some to have been “a tempest in a teapot ”—a quibble 
over dignity. I cannot see it that way. It all depends on the point 
of view. It was the duty of the Senate to think, to deliberate and to 
advise. ‘They did it bravely and well, and, I trust, wisely too. 

Ideas are born and grow, they come and go, we know not whence, 
nor where, nor how. It has been told that William McKinley, the 
Union soldier, was wounded, captured and imprisoned in a Confed- 
erate prison. While in hospital he was initiated a Mason by Confed- 
erate soldiers. More than thirty years after, William McKinley, the 
President of the United States, expressed the wish that the flag of 
the nation should be planted over the bones of the Confederate dead. 
Thus seeds of kindness born in the breast of the Confederate soldier, 
in a Confederate prison, blossomed in the heart of that great Ameri- 
can till they burst out in their fullness to be the most beautiful senti- 
ment of the last year of the nineteenth century. Influenced by this 
sentiment, away to the East and far to the West, the sons and daugh- 
ters of the South are roaming, and into the South from North, East 
and West many a son has come to live in love and brotherhood with 
him who once was, and might still have been, his bitterest foe. All 
for the good of this nation and of all other nations and the better- 
ment of humanity, and for the wiser and better solution of great 
problems which can be finally solved at home and abroad only by 
the complete reunion of the blue and the gray. 

I, too, have been a soldier and have felt all the glory and all the 
horror of war. I have also seen and felt, and now see and feel, the 
splendor and the happiness of peace, and I love it with all my heart. 
I learned the lesson of peace under the “ Big Stick.” It is a good, 
strong teacher, and what you get you hold on to, and encourage 
peace at home and abroad. 

It may seem inconsistent, but I favor a good navy — what some 
would call a big navy. I voted in the last Congress for two battle- 
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ships, and do not regret it. They will cost $10,000,000 perhaps. 
If a better or more practical plan for peace had offered I would 
gladly have doubled the appropriation to $20,000,000 for peace 
without battleships. ,I favor a navy to maintain peace and to en- 
force the mandates of an International Court of Arbitration. The 
boycott has been suggested this evening as the power to control 
nations and enforce the decrees of the Hague Tribunal. I cannot 
assent to this proposition, no matter how earnestly urged nor how 
high and able its advocate may be. ‘The boycott will not do. It is 
vicious in principle and would prove worse in practice. 

You must look further and deeper into humanity for the force to 
enforce international judgments. You have been told by one of our 
Justices that the mandates of our own Supreme Court have for years 
been executed by a baton in the hands of a woman. And why? 
_ Because behind the woman stands that great creative force of civil- 
ization, legislative power, the national legislature, which created the 
Supreme Court itself, and is founded in the confidence and respect 
of all the people. 

Arbitration is the very spirit of justice. I believe in it for itself. 
I believe, also, in international arbitration, compulsory and plenary, 
to be administered by an international court. But I further believe 
that such a court, to be of benefit,can only be created and estab- 
lished by legislative force proceeding from a regularly organized 
legislative body of the world’s representatives, formulating the public 
opinion and will of all the nations and thus commanding the respect 
and confidence of all the people. A court so organized can enforce 
its own judgments with a baby’s rattle. 

No argument is needed to convince an American audience that 
international arbitration is the best substitute for war which human 
intelligence has yet suggested. We are all agreed that wars must 
cease. Howto stop them and put the substitute in motion is the 
great question. Early in life I learned to love and revere Stephen 
Decatur, perhaps the first American who helped to make inter- 
national law. When he crossed the ocean he found to his amaze- 
ment that the European idea of international law recognized piracy 
— that some, even of the great nations, paid large annual tributes to 
the pirates of the Barbary States. ‘To such a condition Decatur 
promptly dissented and vigorously injected an American idea into 
the law of nations. He broke up piracy and made peace on the 
Mediterranean Sea. He did not do it by speech-making nor diplo- 
macy, nor yet by arbitration. He did it with a navy, which we for 
many years allowed to go out of use. All honor to the stout old 
sailor! May his memory live forever in American hearts ! , 

Our navy is being rebuilt, and I am glad of it. There is more 
danger on the Pacific Ocean with absolute disarmament than ever 
there was on the Mediterranean Sea. I do not mean from the 
nations through organized war, for under the influence of this Con- 
ference I am beginning to accept as a reality what for years has been 
a dream, — that human effort and intelligence can and willinvent some 
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preventive and make an end to wars between nations. But the stop- 
ping of war will not stop murder, nor altogether reform humanity. 
An unprotected merchant marine sufficient to carry the commerce 
of the Pacific is too tempting for the cupidity of man to resist in this 
or any other age. “ Man’s inhumanity to man” is not a mere echo 
from the past; it stalks abroad in the present in the boycott, the 
strike and the lockout, and threatens and overshadows the future 
with the awful cloud of anarchy and assassination. 

One real, substantial obstacle to international arbitration is lack 
of confidence in international law, made up and interpreted as it 
has been in the near past. J am not surprised at it. International 
law recognizes war as a legal and legitimate remedy, and under its 
sanction nations indulge from time to time in naval demonstrations 
to collect debts and damages. What the people want is legislative 
power given to the representatives of all the nations, authorizing 
them to create and enact law for the nations, and to create and 
establish courts to interpret and a proper power to execute them. 
In short, courts alone have not the power to enforce their own 
judgments. Nor does it seem wise they should have. Nothing 
- short of creative force, legislation, can do this. 

I have an abiding faith in the capacity of present civilization, 
especially our own. When we look from the windows of this beauti- 
ful hotel upon the lovely scene without, an object lesson in civiliza- 
tion, and see what one American has done with a bald mountain top 
in a few years, what cannot eighty millions of Americans do, if they 
try? Who will attempt to put a limit on human effort in the 
twentieth century? Some years ago the English people were railroad 
building in Siam or Burmah. Several large bridges were to be con- 
structed, and the lowest bid of the English engineers was “three 
million dollars and two years’ time.” An American stepped up and 
demanded his opportunity, and said, “I will guarantee to do the 
work in six months for half the money.” They sneered at him and 
called it American impudence, but accepted his offer, requiring 
double gilt-edged security. In six months the bridges were built 
and cars were running over them, and they were admitted to be the 
best bridges in India. 

Now what does this Conference propose? Is it not the building 
of a bridge, not one of “sighs,” but of szze, spanning the oceans and 
belting the continents, connecting all the peoples—a bridge of 
Peace. The nations are ready for it. The hour has come. Pro- 
posals are in order, bids are coming in and some will soon be opened. 
Let the United States take it up, fix her own price and date. Let 
us all join hands and the bridges will be built, and peace will reign 
on the earth forever. 

One thought more. This is a grand gathering and a great Con- 
ference upon a great and world-wide question. You have accom- 
plished much, and I congratulate you. 


Sans 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us to-night Mr. JOHN MurRRAY 
CiarRK, K. C., a member of the Bar of Toronto. Iam sure it will 
be a pleasure to hear a voice from the other side of the line. 


ARBITRATION NOW A MATTER OF WORLD POLITICS. 
REMARKS OF MR. JOHN MURRAY CLARK. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish first to 
thank Mr. Smiley most cordially for the great honor he has shown 
me in asking me to be present at this Conference, a privilege which 
I have enjoyed more than I can say. I desire also to thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, very heartily for the flattering reception you 
have accorded me, though I am well aware that the friendliness of 
that reception was not due to myself individually, but to the kindly 
reference made by your Chairman to the fact that I was a Canadian, 
though, of course, I do not speak in any representative capacity. 

I wish to express my hearty sympathy with the beneficent move- 
ment which is represented by this Conference and with the ideas. 
which are promulgated here. This Conference has a widening and 
increasing influence not only in this great country of the United 
States, which my friend, who just spoke, described, whether justly or 
not I shall not say, as the most advanced nation in civilization, but. 
also throughout the whole civilized world. 

International arbitration has now become not merely a matter of 
interest to those nations which claim the leadership in civilization, 
but a matter of world politics. In fact, the weaker nations are even 
more interested in the progress of the movement for international 
arbitration than the so-called Great Powers. 

One of your speakers mentioned that he had pointed out with 
justifiable pride to some European visitors to the United States that 
there was a great boundary of thousands of miles between Canada. 
and the United States in connection with which there was no war- 
ship, to maintain which there were no forts and no guns. As far 
as warships are concerned, the matter is governed by the Treaty 
which stipulated that there should be no warships on the Great 
Lakes, etc.; but as regards the land boundary, the matter is governed 
by the good sense and justice of the two great peoples on either side 
of the boundary, and I think their good sense will always be a suffi- 
cient guarantee that the present happy state of affairs will continue. 
If this Conference does no more than to ensure its permanence, all 
its efforts will be more than fully repaid. 

Another of your speakers referred to the feelings of respect with 
which he regarded your Supreme Court, of which we have a distin- 
guished member with us. This respect is shared by me, is shared, 
I may say, very fully by every student of jurisprudence throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

Among the many notable contributions which the United States 
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has made to the cause of International Arbitration, I think one of 
the greatest is its Supreme Court, which in certain respects may be 
regarded as a Court of International Arbitration. This becomes 
strikingly apparent when you recall the noble history of that Court 
and remember that at one time the original States were really nations, 
and that there was the greatest difficulty, as every student of Ameri- 
can history knows, in constituting a supreme power and authority 
which could finally determine differences between those States which 
so jealously regarded their sovereign rights. 

Reference has been made to the power of public opinion in en- 
forcing the awards of international arbitrators, and to the fact pointed 
out so eloquently by Mr. Justice Brewer, that this public opinion has 
been powerful enough to ensure that every valid award made within 
the last hundred years has been fully observed, notwithstanding 
expressions of dissatisfaction. I well remember hearing expressions 
of dissatisfaction with some of these awards, but no suggestion that 
they should not be carried into effect, no suggestion of repudiation. 
Canadians, I think, would with few exceptions accept without hesita- 
tion a judicial decision by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on disputed legal questions as between the two countries, so great is 
their well-founded confidence in that Court. In fact, the dissatisfac- 
tion in Canada with the most recent of these awards, which of course 
I shall not discuss, was because the United States did not appoint 
members of your Supreme Court or jurists of that class as your 
representatives in the arbitral tribunal. JI am, of course, not ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the qualifications of the members of the 
tribunal referred to, and the point I desire to make is that even in 
that case there was no question of the award not being carried out. 

The analogy of ordinary legal decisions affords strong grounds for 
taking courage with reference to the question so ably discussed here 
by Mr. Justice Brewer, of enforcing the awards of arbitral tribunals, 
for originally there was no direct way of enforcing such decisions. 
The present methods of executing judgments appeared at a compara- 
tively recent date in the history of our jurisprudence. Originally the 
only effect of a man’s refusing to obey the decision of a court of law 
was that he became an outlaw and ceased to receive the protection 
of the laws. 

In the case of the decisions of ordinary legal tribunals there has 
been a steady development of the means of enforcing decisions 
reaching the culmination which has been pointed out. Similarly we 
may reasonably believe and expect that an efficient method of enforc- 
ing the awards of arbitral tribunals will be evolved and meantime we 
may rely on developing a force of international public opinion which 
in itself shall be sufficient to compel all nations not only to submit 
differences to arbitration, but also to compel them to accept and 
carry out the decisions of arbitral tribunals to which such differences 
may be referred. 

I shall not attempt, after the speeches you have heard, to discuss 
exhaustively any of the great questions propounded. I merely desire 
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to thank you and to express as a Canadian the feelings of goodwill 
which my countrymen entertain towards the great kindred people 
which are specially represented in this Conference. Canadians, as a 
rule, are heartily in favor of international arbitration. It may be 
said that this is because we have on our borders a mighty nation of 
over eighty millions, but the reason has no relation to the greatness 
of the United States. Canadians are in favor of international arbi- 
tration, not because of any sense of weakness, for we are proud to 
be part of a mighty empire of over four hundred millions, but because 
we believe in justice, in the advance of civilization and in the substi- 
tution of reason for force. I am not disputing for a moment what 
has been said as to the greatness of the American people because to 
a very large extent I agree with what was said. In fact, no one who 
has read American history and the wonderful record of your marvel- 
ous development can fail to appreciate the immense possibilities 
which are before you asa people. I was glad, therefore, to gather 
from the expressions of those who wield legislative power in your 
country, that it is fully realized that all this greatness imposes upon 
you a corresponding responsibility that your great and increasing 
power, your great and increasing influence as a world-power, will be 
forever exercised in the promotion of the noble cause of international 
arbitration as a means of advancing the civilization of the world. 


The Chairman then introduced Mr. Joun B. CLark, Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia University, New York, and author 
of “The Philosophy of Wealth” and other books on economic 
subjects. 


POWERFUL AGENCIES WORKING FOR THE PEACE 
OF THE WORLD. 


ADDRESS OF PROF. JOHN B. CLARK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Watching the progress of 
that clock, I hoped I was going to escape, and I can give you a 
promise that I will let you escape very soon. I hesitate to call your 
attention to anything so traditionally dry as a truth of the so-called 
dismal science, yet that is the only thing I can talk about, and it 
becomes my duty, if not so much my privilege at this late hour, to 
remind you that the cause for which we are working has some very 
powerful agencies working for it. 

Although we were once appalled by the very magnificence of our 
aims, what we are trying to do is in reality much more modest than 
what many reformers are trying to do; for in order to succeed it is 
not necessary for us to overcome and subordinate the materialistic 
forces that are at work in the world. We have not the necessity 
upon us of raising idealism and enthusiasm to its utmost power and 
subjecting self-interest and all the sordid things of the earth in 
order that our cause may triumph. On the contrary, the greater 
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material interests are on our side and are working for us so power- 
fully and codperating with the higher motives so effectually that we 
ought to expect a rather early triumph of our cause. While many 
another cause is the subject of doubtful warfare; while business is 
still dishonest and politics corrupt, and while human nature is what 
it is, with a full and melancholy measure of depravity in it, we shall 
witness the coming not of an earthly paradise, but of an imperfect 
state of growing civilization in which the judicial combats to which 
the nations resort in order to settle points of justice shall be things 
of the past. We shall settle our differences by a court under a law. 

Now, in the earlier conferences which it has been occasionally 
my pleasure to address, I] have endeavored to present the view of an 
economist as to what would naturally compose the various steps of 
approach to that consummation, and I shall not try to repeat that 
at the present time, though some things have recently happened 
which I should like to dwell upon more than at this late hour I shall 
have the heart to dwell upon anything. Commerce does much to 
bind the nations together. The growth of capital and the ignoring 
of national boundaries in the investment of capital do much, and the 
world-wide extent of the operations of the great corporations does 
much. A thousand things that I cannot touch upon are causing the 
earth to take the shape of a limitless economic organism in which 
the lines that separate different states from each other are gradually 
fading. They will remain as lines for certain purposes, but they will 
not sharply divide the material interests of humanity; and as those 
interests draw us closer and closer together and create in the world 
at large an organism akin to that which exists in the case of every 
separate nation, the necessity for a mechanism which shall avoid the 
disruption of that organism will become more and more pressing. 

It is worth while, I think, to take account of the amount of prog- 
ress that we have made up to a very recent date, and then, possibly, 
I may venture to give a brief account of the amazing progress that 
has been made within a very few days. I refer to the coming of 
what I consider the fairer prospect of peace over the great continent 
of Asia, and in Europe and America in consequence of their rela- 
tions to Asia, by means of something that has been accomplished 
not with fair words, but with a stupendously big stick. We may 
consider that we have reached a point where aggressive movements 
between civilized nations aiming to rob one another of territory are 
things of the past. We have some right to conclude that insults — 
injuries to national honor — if not completely things of the past, will 
be comparatively rare in the future and will not take the dimensions 
which will necessitate war. 

In the relations of Europe and America to the remainder of the 
world there is the danger of hostile actions. We have undervalued 
the wars that arise in that way and have been taught a lesson in that 
connection. The graver complications which European nations have 
recently had with each other have come from their several relations 
to those other portions of the world which they do not regard as en- 
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titled to the protection of international law. Attempts at aggression 
have recently been tried in the territory which has the capacity for 
furnishing more dangerous issues than any other portion of the world, 
—the great continent of Asia. Most of this continent, while not en- 
tirely unprotected by international law, has not been within the full 
scope of its action. From this time on Asia is more fully under the 
protection of that law, and an economist could not do otherwise than 
regard as, from his point of view, the most decisive contest of modern 
times the naval battle that has recently taken place off the Asiatic 
coast. Not merely is it a peace making measure, in the sense that it 
creates a strong inducement for stopping this present war, but it 
brings about a state of affairs in which the most dangerous complica- 
tions that we know anything about are in a fair way of being perman- 
ently removed. The twenty or more great ships that have found 
their way to the bottom of the sea ought to represent and probably 
will represent the very last forcible effort to subordinate Asia com- 
pletely to European interests [applause], and those which fought on 
the other side and are now afloat and triumphant attest with equal 
emphasis the fact that Asia has rights of its own, a disposition to 
assert them and power to defend them. It means that there will be 
an economic development in Asia which never could have come as 
quickly and successfully under any other set of conditions. What 
lately seemed possible, if not imminent, was the dismemberment of 
the great Chinese empire and the subordination of it to European 
policies. ‘There had commenced an exploitation of a portion of it, 
~-on the south by one European nation—a very good one; on the 
east by two nations —- good ones also; on the north by a very great 
nation — good, I suppose, if we bar some of its governing elements ; 
and every one of those steps of aggression would have meant the 
subordination of an enormous area with a teeming population to the 
policy of some other country. At present, if we do not have in full 
measure what is called Asia for the Asiatics, we shall have Asia for 
herself and for the world; we shall have Asia as a great and inde- 
pendent power developing along economic lines under the brilliant — 
leadership of Japan. It will develop more rapidly, it will assimilate 
to itself western civilization more quickly, brilliantly and completely 
under that leadership than under any other that it is possible to sug- 
gest. Under its independent government, if left wholly to itself, it 
would still stagnate, as it must do under a policy which involves the 
exclusion of all foreign economic influence. Under the friendly 
leadership of Japan, it is likely to have arapid development. A bril- 
liant Chinese politician once asked a foreigner: ‘* Why do you wish 
to wake us up? If you wake us up, we shall go fast and we shall go 
far — farther than you wish!” Not farther than all sound and genet- 
ous minds will wish. As Americans we can afford to take the lead 
in welcoming that portion of Asia and Asia as a whole to the grand 
family of nations, to bid it come into that family on equal terms, and 
pursue its own independent development both economic and political. 


The Conference then adjourned till 10 o’clock Thursday morning. 


Third Session. 


Thursday Morning, June 1, 1905, 


The Conference came to order at 10 o’clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there is any sues business before the 
addresses, it will now be received. 


RaymMonp L. BripGMaNn of Boston: I have a resolution which I 
would like to offer. It is as follows: 


Resolved, That this Conference, in order to help promote the organization of 
the world as one political body, hereby gives its cordial support to the proposition 
of the regular international congress which has already an assured place in the 
program of the second peace conference at The Hague; that the Conference 
hereby invites the members of the legislatures of our several states and the legis- 
lative branches of the government to declare their support of it. 

I move that this be referred to the Business Committee for their 
action. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It will be so referred. 


Hayne Davis of New York: I should like to say to this Confer- 
ence that I have received a letter from Mr. Bartholdt, Chairman of 
the Delegation of the United States to the coming Interparliamentary 
Conference. Mr. Bartholdt is in Europe for the summer, and will 
attend the Thirteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Brussels, beginning on the 28th of August. You are all acquainted 
with the work and purposes of the Union, and also know what 
efficient service Mr. Bartholdt has rendered in organizing a Group of 
the Union in the United States Congress, and also in connection with 
the Conference of the Union in St. Louis last September. 

I propose a resolution that this Conference endorse the propositions 
of the American Arbitration Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
and congratulate Mr. Bartholdt and the American Group, and assure 
them of the hearty sympathy of this Conference, and I suggest that a 
cablegram to this effect be sent to Mr. Bartholdt, as President of the 
Arbitration Group in the United States Congress and of the American 
Delegation to the Interparliamentary Conference at Brussels, and I 
move that this resolution be referred to the Business Committee. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The resolution and proposition of Mr. Davis will 
be so referred. 

The program of the morning session will be opened by an address 

from our friend, Hon. Henry B. F. MacFarianp of Washington, 
- one of the three governors of the District of. Columbia, President of 
the Board of Commissioners. 
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THE ARBITRATION TREATIES- LAID BEFORE THE 
SENATE LAST WINTER. 


ADDRESS OF HON. H. B. F. MACFARLAND. 


Mr. President: Edmund Burke was not more hostile to the regicide 
peace than many members of this Conference are to the benevolent 
peace which has hitherto prevailed in it. They come here saying, 
“Peace! peace!” but they want no peace; on the contrary, they 
either want to fight or they want to look on as benevolent neutrals. 
One of the members of the Conference said to me last night that he 
hoped I was going to “throw a bombshell into the Conference this 
morning so that we might have a lively scrap.”” Man—and man 
embraces woman, in this respect at least —is not only a fighter, but 
he loves to see others fight; he loves variety. You remember, Mr. 
President, that when the boy in school was asked what polygamy was, 
he said it was the case of a man who had several wives, and when 
asked what the word was that defined the case of a man who had only 
one wife, he said, “‘Monotony!” Sir, there is something within us 
all which resents monotony. Here, under the sweet influences of the 
Mohonk Group, sweeter than any influence of the Pleiades could ever 
have been, under the influence of our noble host and of his wife, who 
is always present in spirit, although to our regret she is not present 
this year in body, and of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley, it is very diffi- 
cult for us to keep up our warlike spirit; even military bugles are 
tamed, and instead of calling us to war, call us to prayers and also 
fortunately to meals. 

I think as we come up the mountain we may be reminded of the 
Salvation Army-wedding. You know the Salvation Army turn every- 
thing to spiritual account, even weddings. They have weddings in 
public; of course that does not differ very much from the conven- 
tional wedding, but they try to utilize them for spiritual purposes, and 
after all that is scriptural. We all remember the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee. Inthe Salvation Army weddings they always have the bride 
and groom say something which may be edifying to the audience. At 
one of their weddings in Philadelphia last winter, I was told, there 
was a very young bride and a very young groom, just young officers 
who had recently joined. They were very nervous, and when the 
young man was called upon to say something, he said all he could 
think of was a verse from the Bible. The leader said that would be 
just the thing; so the young man said, “There shall be wars and 
rumors of wars.” Then they called upon the bride: she was blushing 
and nervous, and she said, “ All I can think of is a verse of a hymn.” 
The elder said that would be just the thing, so she said: 


“ This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not.” 
Certainly the latter sentiment is in all our hearts as we come up, 
and there is also that secret feeling back of that, that we do hope 
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there will be a war in the Conference, such a hot debate as we had 
last year. We love peace and pursue it, but we do not always want 
to catch up with it or to stay with it indefinitely. 

Last winter in Washington two colored women were overheard talk- 
ing in the car. One said to the other: 

“T heah you all leff your husband; that so?” 


ay esas 

“Why you leave him; did he beat you?” 
TING? . 
“Was he mean to you ?”’ 

ENO. 


“Then why did you all leave him?” 

‘¢Q, I jess nachally los’ my taste for him.” 

Now we can get tired even of the monotony of peace, and I suppose 
if the time ever comes when the war flags are furled and the war 
drums cease to throb, and we have the Parliament of Man, the Feder- 
ation of the World, we shall still have fights. ‘They may not be with 
guns and swords, but you can have just as bitter fights without guns 
and swords and just as fatal results. We fight in the church, we 
fight in the state, and we shall probably fight in the Parliament of 
Man and in the Federation of the World. 

I wish it were to be my good fortune to throw that bombshell this 
morning, so I might have the honor of starting a fight, but I have been 
bound over to keep the peace even with Boston this year (that deprives 
you of some very good Boston stories I have heard since last year) ; 
the court of last resort in my household decided that I must not fight. 

I was asked by the managers of the Conference to divest myself of 
personality and present a historical review as to the arbitration treaties 
laid before the Senate last winter, which might furnish simply the 
point of departure for the more interesting speakers who were to come 
after me, and who, I hope, will give the belligerents of the Conference 
the pleasure for which they are waiting. 

Last year, I expressed the hope and the belief that President Roose- 
velt, whether he was reélected or not, would conclude general treaties 
of obligatory arbitration, with all the powers willing to do so, and 
would submit them to the Senate, and also that the Senate, especially 
if he were reélected, would probably ratify those treaties. Certainly, 
President Roosevelt has met fully the expectations of last year’s con- 
ference by asking for a new Hague Conference as well as by nego- 
tiating the treaties to which reference has already been made. There 
were ten of them, not six or eight as the newspapers have stated, and 
the Senate ratified every one of them, but as you know, with an 
amendment which required that in each individual case a new treaty 
should be submitted to the Senate and ratified before the arbitration 
could be had. Thereupon the President, with the cordial assent of 
Secretary Hay, filed the amended treaties in the archives of the state 
department, where they will probably remain forever, thinking it unwise 
to ask the other parties to the treaties to accept the Senate amendment 
and finally exchange the ratification. ‘The Senate held that a step 
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forward had been taken. The President stated publicly that to confirm 
the treaties as amended would be a step backward. The friends of 
international arbitration divided on this question, but it seems evident 
that the cause of international arbitration was not on the whole set 
back by the incident, if indeed it was not advanced, as I believe it 
was. Certainly the negotiation of the treaties by the President had a 
most encouraging effect and its happy influence will not be lost. . 

The United States, which brought about really the establishment 
of the Hague Tribunal and brought the first cases before it, was once 
more given unique distinction by concluding the largest number of 
obligatory arbitration treaties ever secured at one time. The treaties 
were with Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal and Mexico. They 
were practically duplicates of the treaties concluded by Great Britain 
with France and other countries, and copies of one another. All of 
them were signed at Washington, all of them negotiated by Secretary 
Hay with the ambassadors or the ministers of the countries entering 
into the negotiations, and it was perfectly understood that all the 
countries signatory to the Hague Convention, and any other countries 
that desired, were most welcome to come into these negotiations. As 
a matter of fact, the President had not ceased the negotiation of such 
treaties through the Secretary of State when the Senate’s action was 
taken. The treaty with Japan was signed on the very day upon which 
the Senate amended the treaties, but it was not sent to the Senate for 
that reason. The first one was with France on the rst of November ; 
the next with Switzerland on the same day; the next with Germany 
on the 22d of November; the next with Portugal on the 23d of Novem- 
ber; the next with Great Britain on the 12th of December; the next 
with Italy on the 14th of December; the next with Spain on the 31st 
of December; then came Austria-Hungary on the 6th of January; 
Mexico on the 18th of January; and finally Sweden and Norway.on 
the 20th of January. They provided, first, that differences of a legal 
nature, or relating to the interpretation of treaties, which diplomacy 
could not settle, should be referred to the Hague Tribunal, provided 
that they did not affect the vital interests, the independence or the 
honor of the two contracting states or the interests of third parties. 
Second, that in each individual case a special agreement should be 
concluded, defining clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators and the periods to be fixed for the formation 
of the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of procedure. Each 
treaty was to last five years. Jn submitting them to the Senate 
President Roosevelt said in his message: 

“These conventions do not go so far as I could wish in scope or object, but 
they form, taken together, a very important step in the progress of the world 
toward a policy of peaceful solution of such differences as cannot conveniently be 
settled by diplomatic negotiation. Their very limitations, which seem objec- 
tionable to many advocates of a policy of arbitration, are not without compensat- 
ing advantages. They commit none of the contracting parties to any action in 
opposition to their national interests, their policy, or their aspirations. Their 


principal value is that they constitute a considerable advance in the direction of 
the purpose so ardently desired — of the reign of universal peace and goodwill.” | 
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The majority of the Committee on Foreign Relations reported to the 
Senate in favor of ratifying the treaties with the change of a single 
word, but that change was of the first importance because the purpose 
of the treaties as viewed by the Executive was defeated by it. That 
amendment changed the word “agreement ” to “treaty ” so as to make 
it certain that the Senate would have the opportunity to pass upon 
each individual case instead of giving the President general power, 
within the limitations of the general treaties, to send particular differ- 
ences to the Hague Tribunal without delay and without again consult- 
ing the Senate. All the members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with two exceptions, voted to so report the treaties. The 
two exceptions, Mr. Morgan of Alabama and Mr. Money of Missis- 
sippi, united in a separate report of a very interesting character, 
prepared by Mr. Morgan in his able and comprehensive manner, a 
document of twenty-eight pages, in which every possible argument 
against concluding any further arbitration treaties was advanced, 
including a very ingenious one to the effect that back of this was 
possibly a conspiracy between England and France, and possibly 
other countries, to break down the Hague Convention itself. It is a 
most interesting report, but I shall not stop to read any portion of it; 
it opposed the ratification of the treaties altogether. Of course the 
report said they should be amended in the manner suggested by the 
majority of the committee if they were to be ratified at all, but con- 
tended that they ought not to be ratified at all, claiming that the 
Hague Treaty wus all that was necessary and obligatory arbitration 
was most undesirable. When it became known that the Senate was 
likely to amend the treaties as suggested by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, President Roosevelt wrote a sem1-official letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in which he said: 


THE WHITE House, WASHINGTON, D. C., February Io, 1905. 


My Dear Senator Cullom: I learn that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has reported the arbitration treaties to the Senate, amending ‘them by 
substituting for the word ‘‘agreement,” in the second article, the word “ treaty.” 
The effect of the amendment is to make it no longer possible, as between its con- 
tracting parties, to submit any matter whatever to arbitration without first obtain- 
ing a special treaty to cover the case. This will represent not a step forward, but 
a step backward. If the word ‘“‘agreement” were retained it would be possible 
for the Department of State to do as, for instance, it has already done under the 
Hague Treaty in the Pius Fund arbitration case with Mexico, and submit to arbi- 
tration such subordinate matters as by treaty the Senate had decided could be 
left to the Executive to submit under a jurisdiction limited by the general treaty 
of arbitration. If the word “treaty” be substituted the result is that every such 
agreement must be submitted to the Senate; and these general arbitration treaties 

would then cease to be such, and, indeed, in their amended form they amount to 
a specific pronouncement against the whole principle of a general arbitration treaty. 

The Senate has, of course, the absolute right to reject or to amend in any 
way it sees fit any treaty laid before it, and it is clearly the duty of the Senate to 
take any step which, in the exercise of its best judgment, it deems to be for the 
interest of the nation. If, however, in the judgment of the President a given 
amendment nullifies a proposed treaty, it seems to me that it is no less clearly his 
duty to refrain from endeavoring to secure a ratification, by the other contracting 
power or powers, of the amended treaty; and after much thought I have come to 
the conclusion that I ought to write and tell you that such is my judgment in 
this case. 
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As amended, we would have a treaty of arbitration which in effect will do 
nothing but recite that this government will, when it deems it wise hereafter, enter 
into treaties of arbitration. Inasmuch as we of course now have the power to 
enter into any treaties of arbitration, and inasmuch as to pass these amended 
treaties does not in the smallest degree facilitate settlements by arbitration, to 
make them would in no way further the cause of international peace. It would 
not, in my judgment, be wise or expedient to try to secure the assent of the other 
contracting parties to the amended treaties, for even if such assent were secured 
we should still remain precisely where we were before, save where the situation 
may be changed a little for the worse. There would not even be the slight bene- 
fit that we might obtain from the mere general statement that we intend hereafter, 
when we can come to an agreement with foreign powers as to what shall be sub- 
mitted, to enter into arbitration treaties, for we have already, when we ratified the 
Hague Treaty with the varicus signatory powers, solemnly declared such to be our 
intention; and nothing is gained by reiterating our adherence to the principle 
while refusing to provide any means of making our intention effective. 

In the amended form the treaties contain nothing except such expression of 
barren intention, and, indeed, as compared with what has already been provided 
for in the Hague Arbitration Treaty, they probably represent not a step forward, 
but a slight step backward as regards the question of international arbitration. 
As such I do not think that they should receive the sanction of this government. 
Personally it is not my opinion that this government lacks the power to enter into 
general treaties of arbitration, but if I am in error, and if this government. has no 
power to enter into such general treaties, then it seems to me that it is better not 
to attempt to make them, rather than to make the attempt in such shape that 
they shall accomplish literally nothing whatever when made. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The next day, February 11, the Senate amended and ratified the 
treaties as recommended by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The test vote was taken on the proposition to amend the treaty with 
France, and the amendment was adopted by a vote of fifty to nine 
(the roll call being afterwards made public through the Associated 
Press), the Senators voting in the negative being Dolliver of Iowa, 
Fairbanks of Indiana, Hopkins of Illinois, McCumber of North 
Dakota, Nelson of Minnesota, Platt of Connecticut, Stewart of 
Nevada, Warren of Wyoming, and Wetmore of Rhode Island. 

The majority of the Senate in the debate preceding, which was 
summarized, and I am told accurately, in the despatches of the 
Associated Press, insisted that principle and precedent both required 
that the advice and consent of the Senate should be taken whenever 
an arbitration treaty was arranged. Senator Lodge, who supported 
this position, submitted in a very interesting document, in nine printed 
pages, a statement as to the constitutional methods of making and 
ratifying treaties in certain foreign countries and also a list of the 
arbitration treaties and conventions submitted to and acted upon by 
the Senate, which showed that forty-four such arbitration agreements 
had been submitted to the Senate, forty-three of which had been 
ratified, six with amendments, and one rejected; it also showed that 
fifteen arbitration agreements, all relating to claims, had been con- 
cluded and executed by the Executive without being referred to the 
Senate. Senator Spooner, advocating the position of the majority, 
asserted that the Senate should always be consulted as part of the 
treaty-making power under the constitution, and that even the Pius 
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Fund case should have gone to the Hague Tribunal by way of the 
Senate and only with its express advice and consent. The Executive, 
the majority claimed, should not be entrusted with power to determine 
alone whether the vital interests and independence or the honor of 
the United States was involved in any particular case for which arbi- 
tration was desired. Senator Platt of Connecticut and the others 
who opposed the amendment of the treaties followed the line of 
President Roosevelt’s argument, holding that our national policy and 
our action in connection with the Hague Conference required that 
the Senate should approve the treaties without change, and that this 
was probably the best opportunity that would occur in this generation 
to advance the cause of international justice and peace. I am 
favored by an eminent public man in Washington, who was very 
familiar with the views of the majority of the Senate in respect to 
the amendment of these treaties, with a brief memorandum of their 
position as he understood it, which I should like to read as part of 
my remarks in order that every possible opportunity may be given 
for a fair judgment upon the position taken by these Senators: 


“Tt is understood that Secretary Hay sent a draft of the proposed arbitration 
treaty to the members of the Committee on Foreign Relations for an expression 
of their views, and that a majority of the Committee indicated their agreement 
with it. When, however, President Roosevelt made known to the Senate that 
he would regard the word ‘agreement’ in the second Article of the treaty as 
conferring upon him full power to enter upon arbitration with a foreign govern- 
ment on any question embraced in the treaty, without submitting the case to the 
Senate, that in the judgment of Senators changed altogether the significance of 
the treaty and released them from the committal in its favor made to Secretary 
Hay. Hence, they contend, there was no inconsistency on their part in declining 
to support it in the shape submitted. 

“The chief objection entertained by the Senate to the treaty, as signed and 
interpreted by the President, was that it was a surrender on its part of the entire 
treaty-making power of the Senate in a large class of questions of unknown im- 
portance and character. This, it was contended, the Senate had no power to do 
under the Constitution. The Supreme Court has repeatedly decided that one 
branch of the legislative department of government cannot transfer its duties to 
another department Congress can delegate to the President certain functions 
in the determining of legislation, and the Senate can repose in him certain author- 
ity as to relations with foreign governments, and such powers have been fre- 
quently reposed in him. He has been empowered to make postal conventions 
with other governments. He has been, for instance, authorized to enter into 
reciprocity agreements ; but the character of the agreements was clearly set forth, 
the articles affected were enumerated, and the rate of duty specified in the 
enabling act. 

‘“‘But the arbitration treaties, as interpreted by the President, were not of this 
class. They would give to the President alone full authority to bind the United 
States in all cases of a judicial character and in all questions arising out of the 
interpretation of treaties. A moment’s reflection will show that under these clas- 
sifications almost all matters which could possibly arise between nations would be 
included. Under ‘judicial cases’ all international or governmental claims would 
be embraced, such as the Alabama question with Great Britain or the large 
indemnity claimed by Colombia for our action as to the Panama Canal. The 
‘interpretation of treaties’ clause would authorize the President to hazard by 
arbitration our commercial rights in China or any other country with which we 
had a commercial treaty, which includes almost all nations; the threatened trade 
_ retaliation of Germany ; our whole irrigation system so far as relates to the waters 
of the Rio Grande and Colorado, which in part are the international boundaries 
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with Mexico; the rights of American citizens abroad; our government of the 
Philippines; territorial disputes and an infinity of other questions. It was the 
judgment of the Senate that as to such questions it was the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution that they should be kept within the joint control of 
the President and the Senate, and that such was the safer course. 

“The action of the Senate did not indicate a disposition to cripple the proper 
freedom of action of the President. During the same session it ratified the Arbi- 
tration Claims Convention with the American Republics, which was framed by 
the Pan-American Conference which met in the City of Mexico in 1901-02. This 
treaty related exclusively to private claims of citizens against the governments, 
was of a well-defined nature, and as to these the President was authorized to 
enter into arbitration without further reference to the Senate.” 


I have said nothing as to any personal or political considerations 
which may have entered into the action of the Senate; I do not think 
that that is within the scope of the task assigned me. I thank you 
very much for listening so patiently to what must have been very 
familiar to most of you. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference will now have the pleasure of 
listening to one who can speak from full knowledge and study of in- 
ternational questions, the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Ex-Minister to Turkey, 
and member of the High Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


THE RELATION OF THE ARBITRATION TREATIES TO 
THE HAGUE CONVENTION. 


ADDRESS OF HON. OSCAR S. STRAUS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: My subject is the relation of 
the obligatory arbitration treaties, which I will call the little treaties, 
to the Hague Treaty itself. “The Hague Treaty or Convention,.as you 
know, does not confine its methods of peace to the arbitration plan. 
It is a much broader and more extensive treaty and its scope is much 
larger than is generally understood. It provides for three methods of 
securing peace: the first is mediation, the second is the commission 
of inquiry, and the third is arbitration. It is more than likely that 
the commission of inquiry, such as was illustrated by the North Sea 
Dogger Bank matter, will be used as much if not more than any 
other branch of the treaty. 

Mediation has been made under the Hague Treaty a friendly office, 
whereas by the traditional practice of nations the offer of mediation 


~had developed so as to be regarded as an unfriendly act. The Hague 


Treaty, if it had accomplished nothing more than to reverse the inter- 
national attitude in regard to mediation, would have accomplished a 
great and lasting service for maintaining peace among nations. 
During the period of piracy, which was alluded to yesterday, when 
we sent Decatur to the Barbary coast to break up the tribute system, 
George III, in order to maintain his favored relations with the piratical 
powers, sent the Duke of Kent to the Bey of Tripoli on a friendly 
mission and the Bey received him in his royal palace, and after he 
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was conducted from room to room, he finally reached the royal divan. 
The Bey welcomed him with these words: “I wish you would tell 
your father, the mighty king of Great Britain, that I regard him as the 
greatest pirate on earth, and that I am the next greatest.” 

The Zezt motif of nations changes from age to age. Beginning with 
modern times after the Reformation, the /ezt motif of the nations was 
ecclesiastical, sometimes called religious. It culminated in the thirty 
years war, which terminated in the great treaty signed at the Congress 
of Westphalia. ‘This was the first of the great peace congresses, and 
it established the diplomatic system of modern times. After another 
hundred years, which was dominated mostly by hunger for conquest, 
we come to the Seven Years’ War (1656 to 1663), that brought about 
the famous Treaty of Paris, which had so much to do with our con- 
tinent, in adjusting the possessions of the great colonial powers of the 
world — Great Britain, France, and Spain. That period over, we 
enter upon the world power period, the period of domination which 
culminated in the infuriated heroism of the Napoleonic Era, which 
was terminated by the greatest peace congress that had been held up 
to that time, namely, the famous Congress of Vienna, wherein we find 
the beginning of that European system known as the balance of 
power. After another three quarters of a century that system was 
reinforced, at the close of the Turko-Russian War, by the great 
Congress of Berlin. That was more preéminently a peace congress 
than any before, because, although it followed a war, it was called to 
prevent a general European conflagration, and, as you all remember, 
the result of that great congress, which was attended by Bismarck, 
Andrassy, Gortchakoff, Salisbury, and Disraeli, was that the great 
premiers and statesmen of the leading powers returned home +to their 
various capitals, bringing with them “peace with honor.” While all 
of these congresses were held after bloody wars in order to curb the 
spirit of devastation and revenge that war had wrought, the Peace 
Congress at The Hague in 1899 was the first great congress that ever 
was Called in the history of the world in times of peace to maintain 
the peace. [Applause.] It was the first gathering of the great 
nations of the world to prepare a permanent machinery to maintain 
the peace. That fact in itself is epoch-making in its effect, signifi- 
cance and importance in international relations. 

Mr. Justice Brewer referred yesterday to provisions of the treaty as 
being only of a recommendatory nature. It is true the provisions, 
some of them, are of a recommendatory nature, but these are not the 
provisions of the treaty that refer to international arbitration. 

No one was more anxious than I was to have these little treaties, 
'so far as the United States was concerned, confirmed, and I hoped 
they would be; but I recognize that there may be, and probably 
there is, serious objection to them. I do not refer to the grounds of 
the opposition that were offered by the Senate to the confirmation of 
the treaties, with which I was never in sympathy, for the simple 
reason that I cannot discover in the Constitution any restraint upon 
the peace-making powers of the President [applause]; it is the war- 
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making power of the President that the Constitution limited, but 
never the peace-making power. [Applause. | 

I wish to call your attention to the broad scope of the arbitration 
plan in the Hague Treaty. In the preamble it says: 


“Animated by a strong desire to concert for the maintenance of the general 
eace; . 

ke Resolved to second by their best efforts the friendly settlement of inter- 
national disputes ; 

“Recognizing the solidarity which unites the members of the society of 
civilized nations; 

‘“‘Desirous of extending the empire of law, and of strengthening the apprecia- 
tion of international justice ; 

“ Convinced that the permanent institution of a Court of Arbitration, accessible 
to all, in the midst of the independent Powers, will contribute effectively to this 
result.” 


Then comes Article XV of the treaty: 


‘‘ With a view to obviating, as far as possible, recourse to force in the relations 
between states, the Signatory Powers agree to use their best efforts to insure the 
pacific settlement of international differences.” 


The next article of the treaty that refers to the arbitration plan is 
Article XVII. Article XVII reads: 


“International arbitration has for its object the determination of controversies 
between states by judges of their own choice, upon the basis of respect for law.” 


The next article is Article XX: 


“An agreement of arbitration may be made with reference to disputes already 
existing or those which may hereafter arise. It may relate to every kind of con- 
troversy or solely to controversies of a particular character.” 


These little treaties were made under and in pursuance of Article 
XXII of this treaty. Article XXII reads: 


“Independently of existing general or special treaties imposing the obligation 
to have recourse to arbitration on the part of any of the Signatory Powers, these 
Powers reserve to themselves the right to conclude, either before the ratification 
of the present Convention or subsequent to that date, new agreements, general or 
special, with a view of extending the obligation to submit controversies to arbitra- 
tion to all cases which they consider suitable for such submission.” 


I call your special attention to the clause: 


“ With a view of extending the obligation to submit controversies to arbitra- 
tion,” etc. 


I have in my hand the model one of the Anglo-French Arbitration 
Treaty. Let us read the preamble: 


“The government of His Britannic Majesty and the government of the French 
Republic, signatories of the convention for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes concluded at The Hague on the 29th of July, 1899; 

“Taking into consideration that by Article XIX of that convention the high 
contracting parties have reserved to themselves the right of concluding agree- 
ments, with a view to referring to arbitration all questions which they shall 
consider possible to submit to such treatment.” 


There it stops. Why did they not include what I regard, and 
what I think will be regarded, as the very crucial clause in this 
Article XIX, to which I have just referred; namely, why didn’t they 
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’ go a step farther, so that he who runs may read, and that no one 
could ever construe these little treaties as in any way limiting the 
scope of the Hague Treaty? Why did not they include precisely the 
provision that is in the Hague Treaty, which says: 


“With a view to extending the obligation to submit controversies to arbitration.” 


The omission may be accidental. If it were accidental, it is very 
unfortunate. 

. The clause “with a view of extending the obligation to submit 
controversies to arbitration’ presupposes, and rightly, that the obli- 
gation to submit controversies to arbitration exists; certainly the 
moral obligation is as strong in the Hague Treaty as the nations can 
write it. [Applause.] Furthermore, I desire to call your attention 
to the fact that in none of the arbitration clauses of the Hague Treaty 
are any discriminations made in respect to questions which shall or 
shall not be arbitrated; whereas these little treaties make a very 
serious distinction — a destructive distinction — as to what questions 
should, and more especially what questions shou/d not, be submitted to 
arbitration. 

Let me read Article I of the Anglo-French Treaty : 


“ Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to the interpretation 

of treaties existing between the two Contracting Parties, and which it may not 
have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by the Convention of the 29th of 
July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not effect the vital interests, the 
independence, or the honor of the two Contracting States, and do not concern the 
interests of third parties.” 
In other words, it provides what questions sha// de submitted; that 
probably would not be so objectionable, but it says what questions 
shall not be submitted. There, I think, lurks the great danger in these 
treaties. [Applause.] ‘Differences that do not affect the vital 
interests, the- independence or the honor ’”’—these are very elastic 
exclusions, and their elasticity will depend upon the degree of excite- 
ment a nation is under at the time these questions arise. Any 
question, with an excited and aroused state of feeling in the country, 
may be very easily converted into a question of national honor. I 
would rather have the elasticity on the side of arbitration than 
against it. I prefer “national honor’ where the Hague Treaty puts 
it, as the compelling force to induce nations to enter into arbitration, 
than to have those elastic exclusions wedged in between the questions 
‘that should be arbitrated and those that should not be arbitrated, as 
is done by the little treaties. [Applause. ] 

“International arbitration has for its object the determination of controversies 
between states by judges of their own choice, upon the basis of respect for law.” 

Mark you, a// questions between states, not some questions between 
states. An agreement of arbitration may be made with reference to 
disputes already existing or those which may hereafter arise. It may 
relate to every kind of controversy or solely to controversies of a 
particular character — all controversies, not specially defined or nar- 
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rowed controversies. So you will find through every one of these 
clauses the broadness of the scope of the Hague Treaty. 

As Hon. Andrew D. White shows in his autobiography, which 
contains an account from day to day of the proceedings of the Hague 
Conference, it will be seen that there was a great deal of opposition 
to the adoption of this treaty, especially the arbitration plan. Ger- 
many stood in direct opposition to it at the beginning; in fact, 
Ambassador White addressed a letter to Von Biilow, calling attention 
to the fact that German representatives said that under their instruc- 
tions they were opposed to every plan of arbitration, and that their 
allies were with them. Careful study of those proceedings shows 
that while Great Britain, the United States, France and Russia were 
anxious for this treaty of arbitration, there was a group of states on 
the other side that were opposed to it, and, strange to say, many of 
the smaller states, the Balkan States. He clearly intimates that some 
of the states, not from preference, but because of amour propre, 
entered into the treaty. 

In conclusion, the Hague Tribunal cannot fail to have an ever-- 
increasing voice in the chancelleries of nations. It stands behind 
the diplomacy of the world as an ever-widening wedge between a 
diplomatic ultimatum and the clash of arms. For the first time in 
the history of nations, when diplomacy is at an end, we have a great 
system interposed between that ultimatum and the beginning of hos- 
tilities; that is an enormous gain. When irritation arises between 
nations every delay is an immense advantage for promoting peace. 
The spirit of our age will emphasize more and more the voice of 
humanity that will sound forth stronger and stronger from the great 
temple of peace, “To The Hague! To The Hague!” [Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN: We shall now have an address from one who 
always adds interest to any debate in which he engages, the Rev. Dr. 
LyMANn ABBOTT, editor of the Oxdlook. 


THE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT .TO MAKE A 
GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATY. 


ADDRESS OF REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Has this American nation power to make a general arbitration 
treaty, that is, a general treaty with other nations by which it agrees 
to refer all international differences, or all differences of a certain 
specified description, to the Hague Tribunal as a matter of course ? 
or has it, by the terms of its written Constitution, deprived itself of 
this power, so that it must enter into separate negotiations and frame 
a separate treaty for every case that arises?, No more important 
question than this has come, or at the present session is likely to 
come, before this Conference for its consideration. 

The President negotiated with Mexico and with seven European 
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powers such a general treaty of arbitration. The Senate is said to 
have amended that treaty. That is not, in strictness of- speech, cor- 
rect. The Senate has no constitutional power to amend a treaty. It 
can give or refuse its consent to a treaty negotiated by the President. 
It can give him advice as to the kind of a treaty he should negotiate. 
This is the limit of its power. In the exercise of this power it re- 
fused its consent to the general treaty of arbitration negotiated by 
the President. It advised him to negotiate a new treaty by which 
the United States would agree to negotiate a special treaty of arbi- 
tration whenever a case should arise calling for such a treaty. This 
advice the President has not followed. 

Why the Senate has refused its consent to these general treaties of 
arbitration is not known. It has given no reason to the public for 
its refusal. No Senator has publicly or officially given to his con- 
stituents any reason for this refusal; but certain presses and certain 
public speakers have defended the action of the Senate on the ground 
that it could not do otherwise; that it had no constitutional power to 
make a general treaty of arbitration; that under the Constitution 
each separate international difference must be made the subject of a 
separate treaty. 

Thus the question is raised: Have the American people the power, 
under their Constitution, through their President and Senate, to nego- 
tiate a general arbitration treaty by which, as a matter of course and 
without any further treaty, all international differences, or all differ- 
ences of a certain class, shall go to the Hague Tribunal for settle- 
ment, as under the Constitution all differences between the states go 
to the Supreme Court for settlement as a matter of course. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that the “ Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” This provision of the Constitution confers upon the Presi- 
dent and the Senate a practically unlimited power to bind this nation 
by any contract which they see fit to make. ‘There is but one limi- 
tation to this power. They cannot bind the nation to do that which 
the Constitution by express terms or necessary implication prohibits 
them from doing. Thus they could not by treaty agree that the 
nation should establish or sanction slavery in any portion of its ter- 
ritory, as among the Moros, for the Constitution expressly prohibits 
such sanction of slavery; but that, subject to this general limitation, 
the President and the Senate acting together have an unlimited 
power to bind this nation has been expressly affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the following words: 


“The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms unlimited, 
except by those restraints which are found in that instrument against the action 
of the government or of its departments, and those arising from the nature of the 
government itself and of that of the States. It would not be contended that it 
extends so far as to authorize what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the 
character of the government or in that of one of the States, or a cession of any 
portion of the territory of the latter without its consent. But, with these excep- 
tions, it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions which can be 
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adjusted touching any matter which is properly the subject of negotiations with a 
foreign country (Geoffrey vs. Riggs, 133 U. S.).” 

It is clear, under this decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that the President and Senate have constitutional power to 
make a general treaty of arbitration, that is, a treaty once for all 
referring all international differences, or all differences of a certain 
specified nature, to the Hague Tribunal, without the necessity of a 
special treaty for each special case, unless the Constitution itself, by 
its express terms, or by necessary implication, forbids the making of 
such a treaty. Is there in the Constitution any such express or 
implied prohibition ? 

This absolute power conferred by the Constitution upon the 
President and the Senate is a power which can only be exercised by 
them. They cannot delegate it to some one else. Moreover, the 
President cannot delegate his power to the Senate, and the Senate 
cannot delegate its power to the President. The President cannot 
ask the Senate to negotiate a treaty; he must negotiate the treaty. 
And the Senate cannot say to the President, We have such confidence 
in you that we will allow you to make a treaty without our advice and 
consent. Legislative power cannot be delegated. And this for a 
very good reason. The people have conferred this power upon a 
particular body, and they have not given that body any authority to 
transfer that power to any one else. They have determined also how 
that power shall be distributed between the President and the Senate; 
and they have given the President and the Senate no authority to 
distribute it in any other way. Legislative power cannot be dele- 
gated. But the Legislature can enact a law, and the President and 
Senate, acting together, can make a treaty which by the terms of the 
law in this treaty is to become operated only upon certain future 
conditions, and it can delegate to some one selected for that purpose 
to determine whether these conditions are fulfilled, and whether there- 
fore the law in the treaty is to go into effect. Both these principles 
have also been explicitly affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the following words: 


“The Legislature cannot delegate its power to make a law, but it can make a 
law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state of things upon which the 
law makes, or intends to make, its own action depend. To deny this would be 
to stop the wheels of government. There are many things upon which wise and 
useful legislation must depend, which cannot be known to the law-making power, 
and must therefore be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of the halls 
of legislation.” 


The general arbitration treaty negotiated by Mr. Hay did not dele- 
gate to the President any treaty-making power. It did not confer 
upon him any power to modify in the slightest particular the treaty 
itself. It did not authorize him to make any change in the matters 
which should under that treaty be referred to the Hague Tribunal. 
It did exactly what the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared the law-making power can do. “It can,’ says the Supreme 
Court, ‘delegate a power to determine some fact or state of things 
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upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own action de- 
pend.” The treaty made the referee between this country and, say, 
Great Britain depend upon the question whether it was of a legal 
nature or related to the interpretation of a treaty, and it delegated to 
the President power to determine whether the difference was or was 
not of that nature. It is difficult to conceive any case coming more 
exactly under the terms of this definition furnished by the Supreme 
Court: 


Dr. Abbott then proceeded to cite a number of instances in the 
treaties of the United States in which power had been delegated, in 
some cases by Congress, in other cases by the Senate, in the exercise 
of its tieaty-making power, to determine when the law or treaty should 
go into effect, or whether it should go into effect, and how its pro- 
visions should be carried out. Among these was the general arbitra- 
tion treaty with the South American Republics, ratified recently by 
the Senate, which submitted certain classes of cases to arbitration, 
empowering the Presider.t to determine not only whether the particular 
case came within the class of cases specified, by the treaty, but also 
whether the particular case should be submitted to the Hague Tribunal 
or to a special court of arbitration. He concluded by insisting, in 
view of these decisions and precedents, that the power of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to conclude a general arbitration treaty, leaving the 
President to determine in each particular case whether it came within 
the general terms of the treaty, could not be denied, and that the only 
question for the country was whether it was expedient to make such a 
general treaty or not. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Among those who have within the last few years 
demonstrated their leadership in the councils of the nation, I know of 
no one who will be listened to with greater interest than the Hon. 
CHARLES E, LITTLEFIELD, member of Congress from Maine. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE ARBITRATION 
TREATIES. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Inasmuch as this is the first 
occasion when I have had the pleasure of attending a magnificent 
conference like this, I think it may be incumbent upon me at the 
outset to express my very hearty, profound and sincere appreciation 
of the liberality and courtesy, the intelligent and catholic public spirit 
that makes us all his debtors, manifested by our friend who arranges 
for these conferences. [Applause.] Ihave been extremely interested, 
and I want to go further and say, very much instructed and informed, 
since I have been in attendance upon the Conference. 

I was interested in the suggestion made by Mr. Smiley at the open- 
ing of the Conference (and you may appreciate the fact of my interest, 
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because fhis is my first appearance here), when he called attention to 
what seemed to me to be an important fact, that this was the most 
distinguished gathering that had ever come together here on an 
occasion of this kind! Do not for a moment think that I assume to 
be a factor in this equation that makes up the most distinguished 
gathering, because I do not make any such assumption. The Hon. 
John Morley, who recently visited the United States, on his return to 
-England made some observations, as I take it is very frequently the 
case on the part of people in going from one country to another; and 
in the course of those observations he said it had been his pleasure . 
while in this country to meet two great men, President Roosevelt and 
President Eliot. If Mr. Morley had had the pleasure of attending a 
conference like this he could have enlarged the number of men. 
Before I enter upon the discussion I wish to say just a word about 
a subject which is not perhaps germane thereto, but still in a sense is 
germane to the whole object of this Conference, if I understand it 
aright. I do it for the purpose of calling the attention of this splendid 
audience to a Congressional project. It is the erection in the City of 
Washington of a magnificent building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in connection therewith, including in the building 
a magnificent suite of rooms for the sessions of a Hague arbitration 
tribunal, a great interparliamentary conference, in fact, for interna- 
tional conventions of any and every kind. The Supreme Court of 
the United States is to-day very inadequately provided for. I believe 
that the American people have a very high admiration for the greatest 
court known to the civilized world. [Applause.] It is eminently 
fitting that it should be housed in the finest building in the world, in 
the finest capital in the world, and it is certainly preéminently fit and 
proper that in connection with the home of this tribunal that makes 
for national peace, that determines the most profound questions that 
affect the life and property and happiness and welfare of a great 
people, we should have provision for that international tribunal 
which is the greatest that we know in all civilization! This building 
will be a monument on the part of the American people to these two 
great ideas — national peace and international peace. If this appeals 
to you, I should be very glad to have the aid and assistance of this 
great assembly and its sympathy in creating a sentiment that will 
produce this result. I want to see the United States government 
erect a companion building to the Library of Congress, so as to com- 
plete the square, adorn the city, and give to this great court its proper 
habitation! I have no doubt it will cost six or seven million dollars; 
I hope to have the privilege of voting for that appropriation, and I 
would vote for an appropriation of six or seven millions to create this 
monument to national and international peace fully as quickly as I 
would for seven and a half millions for a battleship! At the last 
session of Congress we authorized an appropriation for two battle- 
ships, at an expense of seven and a half million dollars each. When 
I use that term I use it in a collective and impersonal sense, because 
I did not happen to vote for the authorization of the battleships, mainly 
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on grounds of financial expediency. I think this proposition should 
appeal to all American citizens who are interested in these great 
projects, and I hope it will receive your sympathy and encouragement. 

I now come to the discussion of the question which seems to be 
uppermost in the minds of us all here to-day, and that is this question 
of arbitration treaties. While I do not personally propose to criticise 
the Senate, I want to say that I do not adhere to the proposition that 
the Senate of the United States, under any circumstances, is immune 
from criticism. I do not believe that any department of this great 
government ought to be immune from criticism. This government is 
conducted by three great departments, the Executive, the Legislative 
and the Judicial, and the President and every member of the 
Senate, and every member of the House, and every member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and every member of the 
Federal Judiciary ought to be subject at all times to fair-minded, 
intelligent criticism. [Applause.] When I say criticism, I do not 
mean assault, denunciation and abuse; I mean criticism, intelligent 
criticism, based upon reason. No man ought to entertain, under any 
circumstances, whether he is acting in an Executive, a Legislative or 
a Judicial capacity, any opinion that is not subject to reasonable 
criticism. There is no court that ever sat that could safely determine 
controversies betwéen party and party, and reach legal and just con- 
clusions, without being obliged, in important cases, to give their 
reasons in writing therefor, in order that an intelligent profession and 
an intelligent people might know that the conclusions were based upon 
sound reasoning, and no intelligent men that have ever sat in a court 
ever for a moment challenged the right of proper criticism. It is the 
liberty of the press and the liberty of speech that is an underlying and 
essential element of our institutions. 

The great question here, in which we seem to be interested, is the 
failure of the treaty that was submitted to the Senate of the United 
States to be ratified in the form in which it was submitted. 
Some one is responsible for that failure. My own judgment is that 
many of the criticisms aimed at the Senate proceed, to a large extent, 
from a misconception of the condition that is before us for discussion. 
I conceive that it would be competent for the President and Senate 
of the United States to negotiate an arbitration treaty, submitting in 
that treaty all controversies that might be submitted to any tribunal, 
but that is not the question before us. We have a concrete proposi- 
tion, and that concrete proposition is contained in this copy of this 
treaty. The real question for us is whether, under the terms of this 
document, the Senate should or should not have done what it did. 
This treaty does not undertake to submit all controversies; it is 
nothing but a convention that undertakes to agree that somebody else 
will agree. It does not submit anything. This treaty may be ratified 
and become, under the provisions of the Constitution, the supreme 
law of the land, and yet not a single controversy be submitted to this 
tribunal of which the President of this Conference is a most distin- 
guished member. I say this treaty might have become the supreme 
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law of the land, and yet this magnificent tribunal, the result of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, the differentiation between 
civilization and barbarism — because, what is barbarism? The settle- 
ment of controversies by brute force, by war. What is civilization? 
The triumph of reason and its control, and there is the differentiation 
between civilization and barbarism —the settlement of controversies 
by reason in civilization, and in barbarism by force. War, no matter 
what its cause, is a recrudescence to the original principles of barbarism 
from which the race, by twenty centuries of Christian civilization, has 
been emancipating itself! [Applause.] Given the ratification of this 
treaty, and in no single instance, as I was about to say, without a further 
act being performed could this great tribunal hear and determine a 
single controversy. Why? Because the terms of the convention 
preclude it, and expressly provide that a new and special agreement 
in every case must be made. It is not a question of procedure; it 
is not a question of pleading, or of filing an international declaration 
or an international reply in answer thereto. Before any jurisdiction 
is acquired an agreement must be made to submit that particular 
controversy to the tribunal. So that whether the Senate is a joint 
factor, or the President of the United States is the sole factor, 
is immaterial. It is simply in either case an agreement to agree, an 
agreement that we will agree to agree. Without the Senate amend- 
ment it was subject to this criticism. It was not a treaty to submit 
all controversies, but it simply bound the honor of the American 
Republic that controversies would be submitted by an agreement to 
be made. 

That is the concrete proposition that was pending in this treaty. 
The treaty was drawn by a very distinguished American statesman, 
for whom I hope every American has the greatest admiration, the 
Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State of the United States! [Applause. | 
Now, what was the controversy? I have already called your attention 
to the fact that the fundamental thought involved in this treaty was 
that it was simply an agreement to agree. The suggestion is made 
that the power to agree should have been or was conferred upon a 
particular individual. Here is the crux of the whole controversy. 
Upon that let me call your attention to the nature of the treaty itself. 

Bearing in mind the fact that this treaty was not prepared by the 
Senate of the United States,—that is not the orderly method of pro- 
cedure,— but by John Hay, you see that it originated with the 
Executive Department, the head of our diplomatic service, and not 
with the Senate. What does it provide with reference to this matter 
of agreement, with reference to the manner in which the treaty should 
be carried into effect? It is a supplementary, an auxiliary treaty, 
because in a sense it adds very little, as has been said here, to the 
original Hague Treaty. I have not had time to give it careful con- 
sideration, but Article II of the treaty is the article that is involved. 
Here was a treaty submitted to the Senate of the United States, con- 
taining the provision that special agreements could thereafter be made 
to submit special individual controversies that might thereafter arise. 
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The question arose as to who was to make that special agreement. 
From my point of view, so far as this document is concerned, the 
abstract proposition as to whether the President has constitutional 
power to make some agreements and not others was not involved. 
Of course, every agreement that reaches the dignity of a treaty every 
one would say must be ratified by the Senate. What is a treaty? 
Why, a treaty is nothing more or less than an international contract, 
a contract between two sovereign and independent nations. Well, 
what is a contract? Why, a.contract is nothing but an agreement 
between two sovereign and independent nations. So that as a matter 
of logic, in every agreement between sovereign and independent na- 
tions you would have what would perhaps be in essence a treaty. 
Under the Constitution, a treaty is not only an international contract 
between this country and some foreign country, but it is the supreme 
law of this land in addition thereto; it supersedes any other legisla- 
tion. It would repeal congressional legislation because the last 
action either by the President of the United States with the advise 
and consent of the Senate or by the Congress of the United States 
governs as the supreme law of the land. 

What does this convention that was presented to the Senate pro- 
vide? I will not read it all, as you have heard it read a number of 
times. Our distinguished friend, Dr. Abbott, called attention to, the 
fact that we had no authoritative declaration made on the part of the 
United States Senate as to why they took the attitude they did in con- 
nection with this treaty. That is because the Senatorial discussions 
and investigations are held in secret session— alleged secret ses- 
sion — secret enough to divest Associated Press reports of an author- 
itative character, but not secret enough to prevent us from knowing 
in a general way just what these gentlemen say. If they would take 
us a little more into their confidence on these occasions it would be 
beneficial to them, and eminently more satisfactory to us. In order 
to ascertain what the Senate did and what it was required to do under 
the circumstances, let me call your attention to the terms of this 
treaty, which did not purport to authorize the President of the United 
States to enter into any specific agreements. I do not say that the 
President, with the advise and consent of the Senate, cannot delegate 
to the President the power to make some agreements; it is not neces- 
sary to say that for the purposes of this discussion, because this dis- 
cussion is concrete. Article II says: “In each individual case the 
high contracting parties, before appealing to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, shall conclude a special agreement.” Who shall conclude 
the « special agreement”? “The high contracting parties.” I sub- 
mit with great confidence that the President, ex vz fermint, is not sug- 
gested in this convention as a “high contracting” party. That is 
obvious. 

Let us look at ine convention, drawn by the Secretary of State, for 
the purpose of ascertaining from his point of view who the “high 
contracting parties’? were. The convention says in the preamble 
the “Government of the United States of America,” and that is 
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the only place where the “Government of the United States of 
America’’ happens to be mentioned in the convention from beginning 
to end. There is a conclusion of this convention —the ¢estimonium 
clause, as it would be called by us who are of the profession — which 
provides who shall execute the convention. What does it say? It 
does not say that the government of the United States is a high con- 
tracting party, it does not say that the government of the United 
States, acting by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is the high contracting party. It says that the present con- 
vention shall be ratified, not by the government of the United States, 
but by the high contracting parties. It says the convention shall be 
ratified by the President of the United States of America, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof. Who, then, were 
the high contracting parties. by the terms of the convention? If it 
was the government of the United States, is the President the 
‘‘sovernment of the United States”? The Senate have this advan- 
tage,—and I think they ought to be given the benefit of it, because we 
want to discuss this from a fair-minded and dispassionate point of 
view,— they have the advantage of being strictly within the legal, con- 
stitutional limitations, as well as the terms of the convention. They 
are mentioned as the high contracting party in the convention as it 
is drawn, at least the government of the United States operates by 
and through them, and they are the instrumentalities thereof, and it 
could not operate in making a treaty in any other way under the 
Constitution. ’ 

Here the Senate have this advantage. Their right to join in 
such agreements or treaties is clear and explicit, and does not arise 
from inference or construction. The United States never makes a 
treaty. The government never makes a treaty. The Constitution in 
express terms limits the treaty-making power, not to the government, 
not to Congress, but to the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Now, if it is to be argued that the President 
is the high contracting party, the inference must be drawn from some- 
thing outside this instrument. The Senate have an advantage in the 
controversy, technically. They are within the specific designations, 
there is no question about that; ro lawyer would dispute it nor would _ 
any intelligent layman. The Senate, as I say, is entirely within 
constitutional limitations. Everybody will concede that the Senate 
can constitutionally make these agreements that are required to be 
made by the high contracting parties. Was the President a high 
contracting party? If he was it is the result of an inference, and 
the burden is upon those who suggest it to sustain the proposition. 
There is no burden upon the Senate. It stands within its constitu- 
tional limitations and within the limitations of the agreement sub- 
mitted to it by Secretary Hay. 

‘As to the constitutional powers of the President, I will say this: 
It may well be in this year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and five that we can acquire territory that will become the property 
of the United States, but that will not become a part of the United 
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States, and it may be peopled by millions of men who owe an alle- 
giance to the government of the United States, but who have not the 
same constitutional rights that we have, who owe the same kind of 
allegiance to the government of the United States. The courts have 
so held; and while I do not agree with the conclusion, I abide by it 
and bow to it; it is the law of the land. And while the courts have 
held that in popular parlance the Constitution does not follow the flag, 
I do not suppose that any of us would contend that the Constitution 
does not follow the President of the United States and the Senate in 
the discharge of their respective powers. I want to read what the 
Constitution says as to the powers of the President bearing upon the 
question as to whether in the language “the high contracting party ”’ 
the President really did have,-as the Executive, the power and the 
authority to execute these special agreements, as, if he had, the Senate 
might be ina sense censurable for not giving him the requisite authority. 
If it should turn out that under our system of government, buttressed 
by constitutional limitations, agreements such as those defined by the 
convention could be executed by the President only with the advice 
of the Senate, we should say the Senate did a patriotic duty in amend- 
ing the treaty. Let us see what the Constitution says about the 
powers of the President, to see whether directly or by fair inference 
there is included in it anything that would authorize him to make 
these agreements. It is not a question whether he is prohibited, but 
is he authorized? His powers are conferred and specified. The 
legal proposition is when his duties are specified that he has no 
duties or powers except such as are specified. Article II of the Con- 
stitution contains all the provisions relating to the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive. Section 1 provides that ‘‘The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America,” with other 
provisions not material to the discussion. Section 2 among other 
things provides: , 

“He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law. But the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

“The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, which shall expire at 
the end of their next session.” 

Thus far there is no suggestion that by inference would confer any 
power like that in question upon the President. It is significant that 
the great treaty-making power is included in the Constitution, in the 
specification of the powers of the President, but it is made absolutely 
conditional upon the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“SECTION 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 


as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
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them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjoum them to such time 
as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers.” 


I stop with that sentence. Now, up to this point there is not a 
single word that contains the slightest intimation that he has any 
power to make an agreement of this sort. Now comes the nest 
sentence: 


“He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States.” 


I submit that this sentence is probably the sentence relied upon by 
those who hold that the President is given authority to make these 
special agreements; because this -convention, if it became a treaty 
and was properly ratified, would be the supreme law of the land, and 
the duty of the President to faithfully execute the law of the land 
might be held by argument and fair inference,— I do not say that it 
could or could not,— but it might be contended by fair inference that 
the President could in the execution of that law execute this treaty 
and make the agreement. If the power exists in the President it is 
on inference and construction and the subject of doubt, but the 
Senate’s power is clear and undoubted. 

I cannot take time to discuss in detail the Senate’s position or the 
attitude taken by the Executive Department. What did the Senate 
do? It assumed, on the reading of this treaty, apparently, that 
“agreement”’ really meant “treaty,” but in order to put it beyond 
peradventure, and make assurance doubly sure, they changed the word 
“agreement” to “treaty,” so that there could be no question as to 
the necessity of their concurrence. What practical difference does 
it make? In either event there would be an agreement to be nego- 
tiated. If the President had a power conferred on him, he had to 
make a special agreement to refer each special case. What did the 
Senate have to do? They had to make the same kind of an agree- 
ment, on the same kind of considerations, inspired by the same 
motives, and, I may say, pushed on by the same great public opinion. 
There is nothing in this treaty that makes it as to subsequent contro- 
versies obligatory in a legal sense. It is obligatory only in the highest 
moral sense. It is the same compulsion under the same circum- 
stances, moved by the same reasons and operating upon the same 
lines that would compel the Senate to advise and agree with the 
President. It simply means that instead of one man being able to 
negotiate these agreements, it requires one man and ninety other men. 
I do not agree with the distinguished gentleman who opened the dis- 
cussion, that this treaty is no advance on these lines. Assume, for 
instance, that the constitutional power to make these agreements is 
vested only in the President and Senate of the United States. Of course 
it would be an advance in that case. Is it not some advance to have 
the President and the Senate both solemnly declare that they will 
agree? The only difficulty, so far as the Senate is concerned, is this: 
Would the Senate be likely to agree with the President in making 
such treaties or agreements? That involves the question as to whether 
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we could rely with as much confidence upon the favorable judgment 
of the Senate. I think it is fair to assume that the Senate would not 
oppose the President in making agreements under the provisions of 
this treaty. The argument of inconvenience has some weight in case 
it should be necessary to wait for action by the Senate. If the Senate 
was in session there need not be any delay in a case of merit. Fifty- 
nine men of the Senate are on record — perhaps I ought to except 
Senator Morgan — but fifty-eight Senators of the United States are 
on record for the first time. Their faith is plighted to the making of 
these agreements, so it seems to me that the treaty is a decided 
advance. It simply comes down to the question largely of confidence, 
whether you can rely upon the Senate as well as the President to 
make the agreements or treaties. The Senate is in session in the long 
session from the first of December until the last of July or August, 
and in the short session from the first of December until the 4th of 
March; and they are where they can be reached by the President 
and called for a special session, if important, at any time. 

With these suggestions, and thanking you most kindly and heartily 
for your very kind attention, I simply wish to say that I think that, 
independently of this question as to whether the Senate is the subject 
of proper criticism, or the President under these circumstances should 
have taken the treaty as passed by the Senate, the people of the 
United States, irrespective of party or condition or creed, have a right 
to insist that in some proper way these two component parts of the 
executive branch of this great government shall settle any differences 
they may have, in order that the people may be satisfied that the 
Republic, with whose institutions and with whose civilization this 
great movement is entirely in harmony, can have effective action in 
the reference [applause] of controversies to this great tribunal. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE WITH THE ARBITRA- 
TION TREATIES? 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I hardly think I ought to 
speak at this late hour, but if I may have a very few moments, it does 
seem to me that we are on the edge of the most important question 
that has ever come up at Mohonk. We have spent this morning in 
historic statements, in legal arguments, in criticism of the Senate, but 
the question still faces this Conference and the country, What are we 
going todo about it? Are we going to let these treaties fail and 
drop, to the shame and loss of this country, or are we going to use 
the whole power and influence of yourself, sir [referring to Mr. 
Smiley], of this Conference, of the Business Committee, in doing 
anything that we can do to carry through these treaties to a tri- 
umphant finale? We want America put on the side of the powers 
that agree to arbitrate and not left on the other side of the fence, 
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among the nations who are indifferent to arbitration and who reserve 
the power to extort by war what greed may call for or may open the 
door to them to accomplish. We want to bind ourselves to arbitrate ; 
it is still op2n for us todo so. Has the President shut that door 
absolutely and irrevocably? I cannot help believing that the judg- 
ment of this Conference, of the business men of this Conference, 
may, by divine Providence, have weight and power to move President 
Roosevelt to reconsider his decision to pigeonhole those treaties, and 
may lead him to see that it is wise to accept facts and complete the 
treaties. [Applause.] That is what we are here to do, to aid [from the 
audience, “‘ Nothing of the kind’’], to promote arbitration. ‘This is a 
Conference in favor of arbitration; it is not a Conference to discuss 
intricate questions of law. It is not a Conference to criticise; we 
are not an historical body; we are here to help on the cause of arbi- 
tration ; and in my judgment the cause of arbitration can be power- . 
fully promoted by wise thought and consideration at the present time. 

Instead of making a speech in the manner I am, under the pressure 
of a few moments only to speak, I wish we could have had a com- 
mittee, a council, to consider just this question, quietly and calmly: 
What can be wisely done to enable the United States of America to 
enter into treaties of arbitration with the other great countries of the 
world? That is what we have been talking about here for years; that 
is what, when the Olney-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated, we met 
here to aid, and afterwards, when it had failed, we met here to deplore. 
It is not too late, in my judgment, to have the United States complete 
those treaties at the present time, and if that can be done, who can 
fail to see that it is going to be a permanent and infinite source of 
joy to all the lovers of arbitration and peace in this country and. 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, you said yesterday that the world did not advance 
by leaps and bounds. In some cases it seems to me to have advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Let me name three great events in the move- 
ment for arbitration in the last fifteen years. I should say that fifteen 
yeai Yago, more or less, a great atmospheric wave in favor of arbitra- 
tion swept over the civilized world, and this great movement began 
in which we are parties. The second great event was when the 
Hague Arbitration Court was created, the most important international 
event in the history of the world. Here it stands; I have not time 
to read anything at this moment, but here is the Hague Tribunal, the 
convention that creates the Hague Court. Yet as I read it there is 
not one word in it which binds America to enter into arbitration. It 
creates the court, it opens wide the door, it makes it possible, it 
invites: there is not one word in it which binds America to enter. 
We come to these, what my friend Mr. Straus called “little treaties ” ; 
I think these are magnificent treaties. A good deal of time has been 
devoted to Article II. I want to call your attention to a few words 
in Article I. “Differences which may arise of a legal nature shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration.” That binds America 
by this solemn obligation, ‘“ Differences. which may arise shall be 
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retetred to-the court: ~ Is do not call that’ a)“ little treaty.” I call 
that a glorious treaty, and when we get one, two, four, ten of them 
and others coming, it completes the third great event in the progress 
of the world, when America and all the nations of Western Europe, 
subject to one great exception, Germany and France, who have not 
been able or willing to make any arbitration treaty, make treaties of 
obligatory arbitration. Shall America alone stay out? Are we to be 
left outside this historic culmination when we pass on to the next great 
historic event? Icanonly say, God forbid! And if we can do anything 
to lead President Roosevelt to change his mind, his attitude, his de- 
cision, and to complete those treaties, it seems to me it would be the 
greatest thing which Mohonk ever could accomplish. I must not 
speak longer. I shall leave the Conference with that as the supreme 
thought that has influenced me and makes me think that the oppor- 
tunity is still open for this Conference to exert a great influence in the 
direction of promoting international arbitration. 


Fourth Session. 


Thursday Evening, June 1, 1905. 


The Chairman called the Conference to order at 8.25, and intro- 
duced the chairman of the Business Committee. 


JupcE STinEss: At the last conference a committee was appointed 
to present certain resolutions to the President relating to the capture 
of private property at sea in time of war. The President being about 
to call a conference at The Hague, it is deemed best that these reso- 
lutions should go to that convention instead of to the President, and. 
the committee ask to be continued with such authority. The Business 
Committee have approved that request, and therefore I move that the 
committee be continued with authority to present the resolutions as 
stated. 


The motion was unanimously adopted. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have received, as presiding officer of this 
Conference, the following telegram : 


IrHaca, N. Y., June 1, 1905. 
Hon. GEORGE GRAY, 
Presiding at International Arbitration Conference, 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


Please tender to the Conference my most hearty thanks for their kind mes- 
sage, and my best wishes for a fruitful result of their deliberations. 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 


Pursuant to our understanding, this evening session is to be de- 
voted to the business men of the Conference, and we look forward 
with pleasure to hearing from them and of their efforts and their 
influence in the great cause which has brought us here this week. 
The report of the committee to appeal to business men will be read 
by Mr. CHARLES RICHARDSON of Philadelphia. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO APPEAL TG 
BUSINESS MEN AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 


PRESENTED BY CHARLES RICHARDSON, CHAIRMAN, TO THE MOHONK LAKE 
ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, MAY 31, 1905. 


The committee appointed to appeal to business men and business organiza- 
tions for a more general and effective support of international arbitration, 
desires to report that much work has been done, and results of a very encourag- 
ing character have been achieved during the past year. 

It has always been the desire of the committee that its efforts should be 
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directed in practical as well as in educational lines. It has sought, first, by argu- 
ments and appeals, to multiply and stimulate the sentiment in favor of arbitra- 
tion, and, second, to suggest and promote such methods of expressing that 
sentiment as would enable it to influence and control the spirit and conduct of 
our national government. 

With the approval and assistance of Mr. Smiley there has been a large addi- 
tional distribution of the circular referred to in the reports of this committee for 
1903 and 1904. Three editions of that circular have been printed since its 
preparation in 1902. It has been favorably endorsed by the executive com- 
mittees or officials of seventy-eight of the business organizations of the United 
States, and about thirty-nine thousand copies have been sent out from this great 
centre of inspiration and enlightenment. Thirty-nine organizations, including 
some of the most prominent and influential associations in this country, have 
adopted strong resolutions or provided for standing committees for the promo- 
tion of international arbitration, and thirty-two have availed themselves of Mr. 
Smiley's generous invitation to appoint delegates to this Conference. 

A list of the associations which have responded to the requests of our com- 
mittee, with some explanatory notes in regard to the action they have taken, is 
annexed to this report. 

The encouraging character of our voluminous correspondence and the admira- 
ble and enthusiastic addresses of business men at the Conference of 1904 seemed 
to make it clear that we ought to do all that could be done to secure the utmost 
possible support for the treaties, which it was supposed would be negotiated by 
the President and Secretary Hay, and submitted to the Senate in December. 
With this object in view, and in accordance with the wishes of Mr. Smiley and 
of this committee, the Secretary, Mr. Phillips, was busily engaged from July to 
December in carefully planned and conducted efforts to obtain from the-business 
organizations such simultaneous and energetic action as we hoped would be 
effective. The direct and indirect results of these efforts were very gratifying, 
and we believe that they were a powerful factor in securing such a general and 
almost unanimous expression of public opinion in favor of the treaties that it 
seemed as though it would be impossible for any legislative body to ignore or dis- 
regard it. 

The action of the Senate was, of course, a keen disappointment to all of us, 
but without attempting to discuss the peculiar conditions which led to the failure 
of the treaties, we may express our confidence that it will only be a temporary 
check to the great movement which is destined, as we believe, to achieve in the 
near future a triumph much greater than that which we thought we had almost 
won. 

In concluding this report the committee desires to say that if it should be 
decided to continue the work, we believe that its field could be greatly enlarged 
and its good results and influence multiplied. Enough has already been done to 
show that there is no longer any room for doubt in regard to the ability and 
readiness of American business men to realize that the general adoption of inter- 
national arbitration is as essential for the protection and promotion of their 
material interests as it is for the moral and spiritual advancement of the whole 
human race. We feel, however, that some decided advantages might be gained 
by the appointment of a new committee and the preparation of new forms of 
argument and appeal, and we therefore suggest that this committee be discharged. 
But in making this suggestion we wish to express our grateful appreciation of 
the honor and privilege of having served for three years in the ranks of those 
who have been working under Mr, Smiley’s guidance for the uplifting and im- 
provement of their fellow-men. 

CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
GEORGE FosTER PEABODY, 
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The circular “ Why Business Men Should Promote International Arbitration ” 
has been recommended for the careful consideration of their members by the. 
executive committees or officials of the following organizations: 


(List revised to June 1, 1905.) 
Commercial Club . 
Board of Trade*f.. . 
Arkansas State Board oe Tiadero 
Chamber of Commerce* 
Chamber of Commerce* 
Chamber of Commerce 
Merchants’ Association 
Merchants’ Exchange ‘ 
California State Board of ratie : 
Chamber of Commerce*]| 
Chamber of Commerce 
Business Men’s Association|| . 
Board of Trade] 
Board of Trade*|| 
Board of Trade 
Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Trade* . 
Business Men’s Acosta nate 
Commercial .C lib oye. beaten gre, soe 
Board of Trade . 
Commercial Club . 
Merchants’ Exchange . 
Commercial Exchange*t 
Commercial Club . 
Board of Trade*|| . eet f 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Astoctationt 
Board of Trade, Limited*|| 
Progressive Union* . 


Merchants’ Exchange and Board is Trade : 


Board of Trade*|| . 

Chamber of Commerce* . 

Chamber of Commerce*|| 

Merchants’ Association|| . 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade*t|| 
Board of Trade an Shae aleean 
Board of Trade*|| 

Board of Trade* , 

Commercial Club . 

Commercial Club 

Business Men’s League . 

Merchants’ Exchange*|| 

Board of Trade 

Commercial Clubt 

Board of Trade*ft|| 

Board of Trade : 

Chamber of Commercest ie 


Manufacturers’ Association of New York*l| : 


Chamber of Commerce* . 
Merchants’ Association*|| : ; 
Board of Trade and Tranaportalionty i 


. Birmingham, Ala. 
. Little Rock, Ark. 
_ Little Rock, Ark. 


. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


. Colorado Springs, Col. 


Denver, Col. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

. Brunswick, Ga. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Springfield, Ill. 


. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


. Des Moines, Ia. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 

. New Orleans, La. 
. New Orleans, La. 
. Portland, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 


. . Springfield, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

. St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

. Omaha, Neb. 

. Omaha, Neb. 
Camden, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

; Buffalo, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 


;, New York, Nove 
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Chamber of Commerce*|| 
Chamber of Commerce*|| ’ 
Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce and Industry eae 


Retail Grocers’ Association 
Business Men’s Club] 


Chamber of Commerce*f||...°..... 


Chamber of Commerce* . 


Bearceot si Tade™ | eed theo ge eo es 


Board of Trade 


4 0r @. "0 4 (ef ve 


ceamimercials CilDse2t) eek. he Ue ie is 


Commercial Club™..j53. 24075 
Board of Trade 


Chamber of Commerce*. ......... 


Board of Trade* 


Champercvot Commercéyi. si « ese es 


Board of Trade 
Board of Trade 
Trades Leaguef|| . 


Poaraeour crade® Ute! [rush oP ae 


Board of Trade 
Board of Trade*|| 
MPA OF LTAUCe Street nl soon. os 
Chamber of Commerce]|. . 
Merchants’ Association* . ... 
Chamber of Commerce 

Chamber of Commerce* . 

Chamber of Commerce] . 


Cet ok Cer bee oF of ve 


Rochester, N. Y. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 
{~ ‘Troy; N; Vo. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Beaver, Ok. 
Portland, Ore. 


Seer es bottiang, Ore. 


Erie, Pa. 
. Erie, Pa. 


é eerie! Pa. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Reading, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


. Beaumont, Tex. 


..Tacoma, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Organizations marked with a * have lately adopted strong resolutions favoring 
arbitration and arbitration treaties; those marked with a j{ have recently ap- 
pointed standing committees on international arbitration; and those with || sent 
delegates to the 1904 or 1905 meeting of the Mohonk Lake Conference. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The declaration made by the business men at 
their meeting yesterday will now be read by MR. KLINE of Philadelphia. 


MR. MAHLON N. KLINE. 


Mr, Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: The group of 
business men who held a sort of caucus yesterday were kind enough 
to honor me with the chairmanship of their meeting. They asked me 
to read this declaration, and were kind enough to say that although 
everybody else’s time was to be limited to four minutes, I might have 
ten. I shall, however, take much less time than that. The influence 
of this doctrine of arbitration has so spread that we have here, as has 
been stated in the report just read, more than thirty organizations 
which, on Mr. Smiley’s invitation, appointed delegates to this meeting. 
Only twenty-four of these, I believe, were finally able to be present, 
so that it is necessary, under the action which the caucus has taken, 
that you permit us to inflict upon you to-night some twenty-four 
speeches. Now, for fear that everybody will get up and leave, I want 
to say that the business men differ somewhat from the preachers, only 
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the preachers preach and we have to practice, and there is not very 
much opportunity for us to cultivate that gift which seems sometimes, 
even in others besides preachers, to lack but one thing, as a clergy- 
man said to me before I came into the room, and that is ‘terminal 
facilities.’ As a warning to my confreres, I am going to tell a story 
and they can make the application. ‘The story is about the French- 
man who was invited to speak before some Englishmen at a dinner. 
The Frenchman had not yet fully mastered the peculiarities and diffi- 
culties of the English language. But he got up and made his speech, 
and at the close he said, ‘Gentlemen, I will cockroach upon your 
patience no longer,’’ and sat down, and said to the man alongside of 
him, “ How did I get along?” “You got along all right until you 
came to the close of your speech, and then you made an awful bungle 
of it.’ ‘How is that?” he said. “Why,” the other replied, “you 
said that you would cockroach upon their patience no longer. What 
you ought to have said was, I will hencroach upon your patience no 
longer.”’ 

I do not propose to encroach myself, or that any of my confréres 
shall encroach upon your patience to-night so long as to make you tire 
of hearing about the business organizations. On my way to this 
Conference I had the privilege of visiting the Hippodrone in New 
York, and I saw there a remarkable feat: a man hit the bull’s eye 
with a rifle nine times in four seconds. I predict that if the repre- 
sentatives of the business men acquit themselves as well as they did 
last year, we shall have a similar feat performed to-night, though 
perhaps not in four seconds. With these desultory remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, which have no particular bearing upon the subject in 
hand, I will read the declaration, which will give a sort of text for the 
other gentlemen to talk about: 


DECLARATION OF THE BUSINESS MEN IN THE CONFERENCE, 


The business men and representatives of business organizations in attendance 
at the Eleventh Annual Mohonk Lake Conference on Intemational Arbitration, 
recognizing the supreme importance to the business community of adopting the 
enlightened principles of arbitration as a method of peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national disputes, recommend that the various business organizations throughout 
the United States take action to secure this rational method of adjustment. 

Nothing to-day is of greater importance in its bearing upon the general welfare 
than the movement for the peaceful adjustment of international differences with 
the resultant better relations and better conditions of mankind. The success of 
modern commercial enterprise depends largely upon stable conditions, which can 
best be secured by maintaining peaceful relations among the nations of the earth; 
and to this end no greater security is offered than by the universal adoption of 
international arbitration. : 

This meeting of business men therefore recommends to their respective organ- 
izations, and to all the commercial bodies of the United States, the following : 

first: The endorsement of the wisdom of the establishment at The Hague of 
the permanent court for the pacific settlement of all international disputes that 
may be submitted to it. 

Second: The appointment of committees within the respective commercial 
bodies, where that has not already been done, for the advocacy of the principles 
of international arbitration. 
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Third: The education of general public sentiment so as to secure the adop- 
tion by the United States of arbitration treaties with other nations. It is hoped 
and believed that the patriotism, statesmanship and business sagacity of the 
President of the United States and of the Senate will find some plan by which 
the pending arbitration treaties can be ratified, without in any sense endangering, 
in the minds of the most conservative, those provisions of the National Constitu- 
tion which may be thought not thoroughly observed in the pending conventions ; 
and, 

Fourth: The commendation of the action of the President of the United 
States in having invited the nations to again meet in conference at The Hague, 
for a further discussion of questions referred to but not finally passed upon by 
the original conference. 


Mr. Chairman, this is submitted with the suggestion that it go to 
the Business Men’s Committee, with the hope that they will endorse 
it and authorize its circulation amongst the commercial bodies who 
have now expressed an interest, or may in the future express an 
interest, in this subject. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The commercial bodies which are represented 
to-night, and whose representatives will speak for four minutes each, 
will be called alphabetically ; there is no other way of deciding upon 
the order in which they should be called. Therefore the first organi- 
zation to be called will be the Baltimore Board of Trade, represented 
by Mr. EvuGENE LEVERING. 


MR. EUGENE LEVERING, 
MEMBER OF THE BALTIMORE BOARD OF TRADE, 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : Owing to alpha- 
betical arrangement it falls to me, as a delegate from the Baltimore 
Board of Trade, to be the first representative of the business organi- 
zations to speak a word this evening in favor of international 
arbitration, 

It is suggestive of the growing interest taken in this subject by 
these various business bodies throughout the country that the number 
represented here this year is so much larger than reported last year. 
But while this does show an increased interest, I hardly think it fair 
for this audience to presume that the membership at large of the 
organizations whose representatives will appear before you this 
evening, taken as a whole, are aroused to the importance of the real 
issues involved in the great subject under discussion by this Confer- 
ence, and how these issues affect their material interests as business 
men. 

Why is this? Not because the existence of this Conference, and 
other similar movements, is not known, but rather because of erroneous 
ideas regarding the purposes thereof. | 

Some, we know, still regard the idea of permanent peace among 
the nations as purely utopian and never to be realized, and conse- 
quently dismiss the whole subject from further consideration. Others, 
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I fear, if they have thought of the matter at all, confound the prin- 
ciples involved in international arbitration with that of a sentimental 
kind of peace, and that, too, on the basis of “peace at any price,” 
regardless of national honor, etc. Such views, I feel, are more 
prevalent than we think, and are illustrated by the oft-repeated story 
of the father who in sending his son out into the world to make his 
living said to him, after burdening him with good maxims galore, 
“Now, my son, you are going out to make a living; get money; get 
it honestly if you can, but if not, get it anyhow.’”’ This Conference 
stands for no peace on any such basis. 

Another erroneous idea more or less prevailing among some of our 
so-called practical business men, and possibly in other quarters as 
well, is that these gatherings mainly furnish the occasion for the dis- 
cussion of the question, by very non-practical men and women, from 
an academic standpoint and in a semi-religious way, of how to hasten 
that era of universal peace by prophets foretold. Entertaining such 
views as to the meaning of these conferences, they indulge either in a 
smile or a feeling of pity over so much talent running to waste. 

You will recall Justice Brewer’s reference, in his able speech last 
evening, to the existence of such views at the time of the organization 
of the Hague Tribunal. I myself recall having read the supposedly 
witty statement of some writer or reporter that the Hague Conference 
passed off very well with one exception, and that was that those in 
charge failed to pass around the hymn books. So I fancy there does 
exist even to-day these and other misconceptions which it should be 
the aim of this Conference to correct. And that really, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me, is the great work before us, and particularly 
before these business organizations represented here this evening. 
When we remember the influence which these bodies exert locally 
and upon legislation at Washington, how important it is that the 
members thereof should be properly informed as to the real meaning 
and purpose of the work in which we are engaged. 

A correct public opinion supplemented by an aroused conscience, 
the question involved being a moral one as well as political and 
economic, as will naturally follow an earnest propaganda of instruc- 
tion, cannot fail, as Lord Lansdowne said a few months since in 
connection with the North Sea incident, ‘to make arbitration fashion- 
able,” and that, too, at Washington as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Boston Chamber of Commerce is represented 
by Mr. A. WARREN PatTcuH, who will speak for that organization. 


MR. A. WARREN PATCH, 
MEMBER OF THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Believing in the 
arbitrating of differences, it gave me much pleasure yesterday to 
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hear our host mention the large number of business men in attend- 
ance here, for it seems to me the business man gets in touch with 
those in the different walks of life more than many others. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce which I have the honor to 
represent sends greetings and best wishes for the success of this 
meeting, and stands for the arbitrating of international differences. 
I might say the Chamber has urged arbitration of all dissensions, 
has advocated measures which favored peaceful settlements ever 
since its inception. The members have helped forward all move- 
ments which welcomed visitors from other countries, fully believing 
in the brotherhood of man, that in the acquaintance better under- 
standings would be had, that there would be less likelihood of dis- 
putes arising, but if they did appear the goodwill generated by the 
personal communion would incline all parties to feel that the other 
might have equal rights which could best be determined by a disin- 
terested tribunal. 

Indicative of the interest of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
resolutions were adopted and sent to Washington by a committee of 
three of its prominent members, who, in person, presented them to 
the President and the members of Congress. 

The business men, members of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
are awake to their interests, which they see clearly defined in favor 
of international arbitration. A business man zs, and of necessity 
must be,a factor in promoting the welfare of his country and the 
happiness of the home. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Boston Merchants’ Association is repre- 
sented by Mr. A. C. Far.ey, who will now speak to us. 


MR. ARTHUR C. FARLEY, 
MEMBER OF THE BOSTON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: It should be 
manifest that no business man can find fault with an allotment of 
four minutes of time, for that is about the maximum allowance he 
would naturally take on any occasion when called upon to state and 
argue a self-evident proposition. To most of us, possibly to all, the 
call for international arbitration has already reached that desirable 
status, and the multiplication of words in this presence and for this 
presence would seem superfluous. But, unfortunately, there is an- 
other and larger audience, and reaching that audience is quite a 
different proposition. 

How business men may do their share of this work through the 
medium of existing business machinery is splendidly illustrated by 
an event in Boston the past winter. Inspired by a member of this 
Conference, one of our largest mercantile clubs gave one of its 
after-dinner discussions to the consideration of this cause. Presented 
by able speakers, the topic was lifted from the academic to the 
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practical in the minds of many to whom it was previously but a 
theory. This is a method of propaganda which can be extended 
by every business organization in the land, and its success in one 
city should presage its success in all. 

Arbitration seems now to have but two chief enemies, the auto- 
crat and the politician. Japan is giving a strong hint to the one 
that he is no longer needed in world economics. It is the duty of 
America to educate the other. In the light of such a situation we 
may have some reason for being sanguine. It is truly said that re- 
forms come slowly. So does the express train, when overdue, to 
the man at the terminal, but when it arrives it comes with a rush, 
and it is all there at once. 

President Grant said, with that simplicity which only a man who 
knows no obstacles can make manifest and with great business 
acumen, “The way to resume specie payments is to resume.” In 
like manner, sooner than we are daring now to anticipate, some po- 
tentate, with the might of the influence of probably more than one | 
strong nation behind him, will in some sudden crisis voice a senti- 
ment that will strike the world with the force of an edict, “ This 
cause must be arbitrated.” The sun of Austerlitz arises upon that 
man’s destiny, but this time it is the sun of peace and righteousness, 
and the world, led by him, in its light, takes one more step towards 
Christianity. 

Easy, too easy! perhaps. But what is difficult to the people 
who have faith? “The Man and the Hour.” In these times of 
electric movement, why may we not expect the conjunction even in 
our own day and generation; and the example once set in a grand 
instance, who shall dare thereafter abandon the precedent? I do 
not suggest impatience; I only emphasize hope. If I read the 
signs of the times aright, the world, the whole world, is prepared for 
something great; why not believe it is to be something supremely 
good as well. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Camden, N. J., Board of Trade is repre- 
sented by Mr. ALEXANDER C. Woon. 


Mr. ALEXANDER C. Woop: As a result of this Conference, I 
think there has been a marked change in the sentiment of the com- 
munity in and about Camden, and, as we know there is much to be 
done in the future, we are hoping for additional help from this source. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We shall next have the pleasure of hearing from 
the Hon. E. W. BiatcHrorp of Chicago. 


HON. E. We BLATCHFORD. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Were I to ask a painter 
to illustrate the need to-day of international arbitration, I would » 
request him to put on the map a city of two million people of nation- 
alities as diverse as are their sentiments regarding capital and labor. 
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Such has been the two months’ struggle in that city of the lakes. 
Thank God for word to-day of hope that the struggle may soon end! 

It is about nine years since, under the urgency of a friend whose 
name is honored wherever the theme of this Conference is discussed, 
William E. Dodge, I attended the arbitration conference held in 
Washington. It was a notable gathering. Its first call was made 
by a circular signed by thirty-seven citizens of our own city. Its 
discussions opened the eyes of thousands to the supreme importance 
of this subject. The yearly conventions at Mohonk Lake have 
deepened interest. Though prevented myself by absence from the 
country or pressing engagements at home from attendance here, yet 
the generous distribution of your proceedings has told of the won- 
derful progress that has been made in this grand work. And what 
a record was presented yesterday of work accomplished through 
your wise and beneficent planning! 

I speak as a business man. The discussions of these two days, 
in varied lines of thought, give assurance of the future triumph of 
_ the cause. And whence comes the demand for this international 
movement? It is from the people. The power of public opinion is 
back of all. Dr. Abbott well said this morning, ‘‘ Appeal lies to the 
common people.” You may trust them in the last analysis. They 
will sift the wheat from the tares; no superficial, unworthy argu- 
ments will satisfy them. They will demand the true, the enduring, 
the righteous course. Lincoln quaintly put it when he said, “ You 
may fool some of the people all the time, and all of the people some 
of the time; but you cannot fool all the people all the time.” 

Mr. President, when I look at the future of this subject, in the 
light of the past, I am an optimist. God forbid that I should be a 
pessimist in view of the facts told in these two days. Did I begin 
my four minutes in a despondent tone? May I give a hopeful word 
in the line of this Conference which yesterday’s press brings us from 
Washington? When a messenger brought into the room of the 
Secretary of the Navy the first report of the results in the Corean 
Strait, the Secretary heard him through, and thoughtfully said, “ All 
great international difficulties hereafter will be settled by arbitration 
or battleships”’; but he placéd arbitration first. A subsequent re- 
port came in with fuller details. Again the Secretary said, “I 
believe in arbitration with a strong navy to back it up.” 

Mr. President, there will be no artillery by land or twelve-inch guns 
by sea to overshadow a Hague conference. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We shall now have the pleasure of hearing from 
Mr. SAMUEL MaTHER, the representative of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 


MR. SAMUEL MATIIER, 
MEMBER OF THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, which I have the honor of representing here 
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to-night, is composed of about fifteen hundred members. While 
perhaps the majority of them are business men and represent busi- 
ness interests, and its activities are very largely in the direction of the 
material welfare of Cleveland, for the extension of its trade and com- 
merce and improvement of its transportation facilities, yet its activities 
are in no way confined to that; they are equally active and sincere 
in their efforts for the improvement of the city, and for the general 
welfare of the city, the state and the nation. It has interested itself 
in civil service reform, in consular reform, and in many national and 
State issues. As a consequence probably of this, its membership is 
not confined to business men. Connected with it are a large number 
of the leading lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. 

This Chamber, so constituted, Mr. President, has arrayed itself in 
favor of international arbitration by appointing a standing com- 
mittee on the subject; by passing resolutions last September ex- 
pressing their gratification at the action of the Interparliamentary 
Union at St. Louis in requesting the President of the United States 
to call another Hague Conference; by expressing their approval of 
the action of the President in calling such conference; by passing 
resolutions the past winter in favor of the specific treaties which have 
been before the Senate and before the country; and by sending a 
delegate to this convention. 

While the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland is in favor of -arbi- 
tration from the business standpoint on account of its economy of 
life and treasure, on account of its appeal to business common sense, . 
on account of its appeal to humanity, to avoid the horrors and 
miseries of unnecessary war and the hatreds and spirit of revenge 
that follow after, still it is also in favor of it because it appeals to 
the spirit of reason, because it seeks to substitute law and order for 
brute force, and to establish the reign of law. 


Tue CHarrMAN: Mr. Cuarces B. Murray will represent the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


MR. CHARLES B. MURRAY, 
MEMBER OF THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman: I was really not aware that I was expected to 
make any address. I supposed that the representatives interested 
in this business men’s proposition were simply to offer a single word 
or two. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman and friends, on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, that I am sure that the propo- 
sition which your committee has introduced will have a favorable 
consideration and be adopted. Our Chamber of Commerce has for 
the past two years had a standing committee on international arbi- 
tration, and while our people, many of them, are more or less 
-apathetic upon this important subject, still there are some who are 
alive to all that is implied in its importance. I may mention that a 
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year ago last January, at the annual meeting of the National Board 
of Trade at Washington, there was one proposition, and only one 
proposition, on the official program relating to international arbitra- 
tion, and that proposition came from our organization. I had the 
satisfaction of having formulated and introduced it myself. I had 
the further satisfaction of observing, at the annual meeting last Jan- 
uary of the National Board of Trade at Washington, that instead of 
one proposition, there were propositions from nine constituent bodies 
represented in the membership of the National Board. That isa 
very interesting illustration of the spread of thought and of senti- 
ment upon this question among our people. 

Mr. Chairman, one word more: I had occasion two weeks ago to 
offer some expressions on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Hague Day at Cincinnati, and I want to offer one sentiment on this 
occasion which I presented then in the nature of a repudiation, if 
you will so allow me. Were it possible that such a country as our 
own could rise to the situation of using the great amount which now 
goes into war equipment in the betterment and beautifying of the 
highways and in furnishing facilities for relief for the suffering and 
needy throughout the land, how much of good might result in the 
better conditions of the people, physically and morally! It is not 
too much to assume that this country has no need of a war footing ; 
it has no occasion for any attack upon other countries ; and without 
the war equipment and all that it implies, there would be far less 
likelihood of attack from others. The dignity of such a position for 
our country would so command the respect of other powers that no 
one of them would be bold enough to direct their forces against this 
country, and any intimation of such nature would surely arouse the 
other powers in a manner to assure protection to a country which 
dared to set such an example of peaceful relations before all the 
world. 


THE CHAIRMAN: DR. JAMES A. HartT will speak for the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce. 


DR. JAMES A. HART, 
MEMBER OF THE COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley and Fellow Delegates: Through your 
considerate courtesy I have the honor of being here, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs, Col. That institution is 
vitally interested in the life of this Association, and your annual con- 
ferences are reviewed with keen interests. 

The Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs 
are on record with the following endorsement, called forth by your 
circular, ‘Why Business Men Should Promote International Arbi- 
tration”: 


“ Whereas, Ata meeting of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
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Colorado Springs, Col., held December 7, 1904, the important question of the 
several treaties of arbitration now being negotiated between this and other na- 
tions was brought before the meeting for consideration, after discussion of the 
same, it was, on motion, 

“ Resolved (1), That the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs, Col., gives 
its emphatic endorsement and approval to the movement now being made to 
secure the ratification of arbitration treaties between the United States and other 
nations, and (2), That the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs states its 
belief to be that with only such exceptions as may be regarded as absolutely 
necessary all international differences, not capable of diplomatic adjustment, 
should be settled by arbitration.” 


I simply desire to call your attention to the cosmopolitan character 
of our little Rocky Mountain City with’ its thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and to assure you of the appreciation existing there for the 
valuable work you have done. The Chamber of Commerce is made 
up of men who have come from almost every State in the Union, and 
from all quarters of the globe. 

There was a day, and not so very tigen either, when such a 
thing as public opinion was confined to a mighty small handful of 
men. To-day the public opinion of any nation compels attention 
and demands respect. I have taken great interest in the develop- 
ment of this organization, from a very small but sincerely earnest 
beginning. You have reached a point now where your influence will 
be felt, and I come from the far West to assure you of the coopera- 
tion and moral support of an institution whose members thoroughly 
appreciate your early struggles and commend your present success. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I now have the pleasure of introducing Mr. W. 
A. Manony, who represents the Columbus Board of Trade. 


MR. W. A. MAHONY, 
MEMBER OF THE COLUMBUS BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: At the Mohonk 
Conference last year 1 had my first experience amid these beautiful 
surroundings and under the inspiring influence of speakers in the 
cause of international arbitration. I advocated going to work to 
push international arbitration among our associates in our home 
cities. Bear with me while I tell of the year’s work in the shape of 
a brief report to the fathers of the Mohonk Conference. I suggested 
that each business man present at the Conference use his influence 
to further international arbitration. 

Acting in accordance with my own suggestion, I interested our 

Columbus, Ohio, Board of Trade, an organization of over one 
| thousand business and professional men, and secured the adoption 
of resolutions favoring international arbitration. Copies of the 
resolutions were mailed to our two Senators from Ohio, to each 
Representative from Ohio, to Secretary Hay and to the President of 
the United States. Courteous and commendatory replies were 
received. 
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Our Board also named a Standing Committee on International 
Arbitration, placing on the committee Mr, J. A. Jeffry, president of 
the Jeffry Manufacturing. Company, employing seventeen hundred 
people; Mr. G. W. Lattimer, a graduate of Amherst, a public-spirited 
citizen of Columbus, who is a manufacturer and also a wholesale 
druggist ; the Board making me the chairman. 

The Ohio State Board of Commerce, at its last annual meeting in 
December, passed resolutions endorsing international arbitration. I 
was told that our Ohio State Board of Commerce was the first state 
organization of the kind to take such action. The State Board gave 
a largely attended banquet at the Great Southern Hotel, where one 
of the toasts was ‘International Arbitration.” I had the honor of 
responding, and attempted to show the business men the vast 
superiority of arbitration over war to settle differences. The State 
Board of Commerce made me a delegate to the National Board of 
Trade, which met in Washington last January. There I was placed 
on the committee before which the subject of international arbitration 
was discussed, and where resolutions were drawn endorsing arbitra- 
tion. The privilege was mine of seconding the resolutions and sup- 
porting the motion for their adoption. The resolutions were passed, 
thus committing the National Board of ‘Trade to international 
arbitration. 

While in Washington I talked to Senators Dick and Foraker of 
Ohio, Senator Cullom of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Hon. John W. 
Foster, and waited an hour or more for my turn to speak to President 
Roosevelt, who told me he “always favored arbitration rather than 
war.’ All of these eminent men favored the ratification of the 
treaties then pending in the Senate. 

The committee of our Board of Trade assisted in bringing before 
the proper officers of the Ohio schools the subject of the observance 
of the 18th of May, the sixth anniversary of the convening of the 
Hague Conference, thus attempting some educational work, along 
arbitration lines, with the youth of Ohio. 

It is an honor to be with you again to-night, as a delegate from 
the Columbus Board of Trade, and to assure you of the cooperation 
of our business men in efforts to substitute arbitration for war, to 
substitute the sane method of arbitration for the barbarous, destruc- 
tive method of war, in the settlement of differences. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Jacksonville (Florida) Board of Trade is 
represented by Mr. DEXTER HUNTER, to whom we shall now be 
glad to listen. 

MR. DEXTER HUNTER, 


MEMBER OF THE JACKSONVILLE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Smiley and my Friends: 1 came here to listen and to learn, 
not to talk. As I have been listening, I have thought and thought, 
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and my thoughts at last have crystallized around two or three propo- 
sitions. The first of these propositions is the little that I know 
about international arbitration, and that it is no province of mine 
nor of the average business man to formulate arbitration treaties or 
to look after the negotiation of them. The second proposition is 
akin to the first; it is that it is not particularly my business nor the 
business of the average business man to attempt to cultivate public 
opinion, to disseminate the sentiment abroad that will eventually 
lead to the doing away with war, which we all hope will come to pass 
some day. That, I think, is the business of the preacher, the 
teacher, the philosopher, and it is for them to arrange, if they can, 
that nice adjustment between two essential elements of human char- 
acter, moral courage and physical courage, so that the first may 
dominate the last without seriously impairing it. The day will come 
when that will happen, when every man and woman will look upon 
war with as much aversion as those of us gathered here to-night 
would look upon a bull fight, or a fight between two bulldogs who 
were contesting the right of way toa publicroad. The third thought 
was, If this be so, where do I stand, as a business man? What can 
I do? What can the average man do to forward arbitration? First 
of all, we can and should contribute of our means; that I think is 
the first obligation resting upon any business man who is able to 
contribute at all. Second, within the sphere of our influence, how- 
ever humble that influence may be, we can bring the matter to the 
attention of our associates, and in that way promulgate the senti- 
ment that in the end will tell in favor of arbitration. 

The consideration that has appealed to me more strongly than 
any other was what was said by President Gilman and also by Dr. 
Trueblood yesterday, with reference to the cultivation of a sentiment 
in favor of arbitration in our public schools; and I was surprised to 
learn, what I did not know before, that in the State of Massachusetts — 
and the State of Ohio arbitration days or peace days, as they call 
them, had already been established; and it occurred to me, as I ran 
over this matter in my mind, that that was one thing that possibly I 
could do: I might try to prevail upon the members of the associa- 
tion that I represent, and almost every organization in the State of 
Florida, to seek to have established there an annual day of arbitra- 
tion. That will be my object on my return. [ Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Massachusetts State Board of Trade is 
represented by Mr. CHARLES E. Abams of Lowell. 


MR. CHARLES E. ADAMS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman: The Massachusetts State Board of Trade, which 
I have the honor to represent, is composed of forty-six organiza- 
tions representing the commercial and industrial interests of our 
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Commonwealth, and in behalf of that organization I desire to express 
to Mr. Smiley our deep appreciation of his courteous invitation to 
this distinguished body, and our most kindly greetings and our most 
earnest wishes that success may attend the endeavors of this Peace 
Conference in its unselfish work for the public welfare. 

We have, with other similar bodies, urged our national lawmakers 
to execute if possible a permanent treaty of arbitration between this 
country and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
believing that such a compact is a necessity for the prosperity of 
mercantile intercourse, between the English-speaking peoples; also 
that it would tend to advance the cause of the world’s permanent 
peace. 

We have by resolutions asked Congress to endeavor by treaty to 
establish neutral zones on the Atlantic from the ports of North 
America to Great Britain and Ireland and the Continent of Europe, 
within which steamships and sailing vessels in the conduct of lawful 
commerce shall be free to pass without seizure or interruption. 

We have sent copies of these resolutions to the commercial bodies 
of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France and other 
nations, with a request that they bring the matter to the attention of 
their various governments in the interest of the world’s trade and 
commerce. 

Meetings and resolutions are practically useless in securing any 
public reform unless they are followed by persistent and intelligent 
ageregated effort, as illustrated in the creation of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, which required constant knocking at the 
doors of Congress fourteen consecutive years by the business men of 
the entire country before the desired national legislation could be 
obtained. 

I believe that thorough work by State organizations is the most 
effective way in which the results that this Conference desires can be 
obtained. Churches have their State organizations. The women’s 
clubs have excellent State associations, and State Boards of Trade, 
through the assistance of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
can be organized where they do not now exist, and this unification 
of interests ought to be able, if intelligently directed, to be of great 
assistance to the American peace societies in their uplifting and 
humanitarian work. 

Massachusetts has her churches well organized. The State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs represents thirty thousand women earnestly 
interested in advancing the public welfare, and with her State Board 
of Trade representing the mercantile interests, I am justified in 
assuring this Conference that our Commonwealth, which has been 
so closely identified with the peace movement in the past, can be 
relied upon to still continue to give her sympathy and assistance in 
forwarding the noble work. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next speaker will be Mr. A. B. FARQUHAR 
of York, Pa., who represents the National Association of Manu- 


facturers. 
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MR. A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The cause of international arbitration would have little interest 
for any one if there was room to doubt that its establishment is the 
best practical method of avoiding wars among the nations of the 
earth, From all other points of view the objections to it, plainly as 
they show themselves on the surface, would hopelessly defeat it. 
Not its most ardent advocate dreams of denying that arbitration, on 
any scheme yet suggested or devised, involves long delays and heavy 
expenses, must depend on precedents of the most uncertain and 
principles of the most unsatisfactory character, and must be ad- 
ministered by men who have the weaknesses of human beings. If 
a system of this kind is not, after all, the only practical alternative 
to the brute rule of the strongest, nothing could be more appropriate 
than to search for something without these defects and inconveniences. 

A remarkably thoughtful and valuable article, recently written by 
Dr. Felix Adler for the Ethical Record, is entitled “The Real Ob- 
stacles to International Peace,” and is largely devoted to showing 
that progress in knowledge, in material civilization, in commerce, 
does not necessarily result in removal of such obstacles. He finds 
that “the International Hague Tribunal is a thing of very limited 
utility,” because it ‘“‘is not yet a court; it lacks the element of dis- 
interestedness ; and, the representatives being international lawyers, it 
bases its decisions on bad precedents; and it recognizes the right of 
aggression, if only the aggression be thorough.” These are grave 
arraignments. I have no present desire to join issue with him, but 
merely to show that, granting the truth of every count in this indict- 
ment, it is yet our imperative duty to urge the claims of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration to the utmost of our power. 

The reason for this view is simply the inadmissibility of any alter- 
native. Professor Adler proposes “building up this ideal, which as 
yet is lacking.”” ‘‘ What we need before there can be an international 
law is a basis of international ethics,” according to which “there are 
certain rights, as between nation and nation, which must be pro- 
tected by society at large.” “I would have a League for Inter- 
national Justice, extending through all civilized states, and acting as 
a direct check upon any warlike passions that might come from the 
multitude, a check upon any frenzy that may threaten to spread, and 
a check also upon the sinister and selfish designs of the cliques that 
control the governments, more or less,—a check, that is, in both 
directions, popular and governmental.” 

I have not found, in a careful study of Dr. Adler’s article, any- 
thing which is more definitely suggestive of a practical solution than 
the passages just quoted. That the writer’s “ideal,” his fully de- 
veloped “basis of international ethics,” his instantly potent “league 
of international justice,” would be admirable things to have, and 
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that, if we could have them by resolving to have them, it would be 
a great mistake to put up with any makeshift so faulty and clumsy 
as a Hague Tribunal, none of us would deny. But the difficulty is 
that we have not these things where we can lay our hands on them 
when they are needed, and we have no means of getting them ready 
for immediate use in an emergency. An arbitration court, estab- 
lished by treaty, is at least something definite, and, for the purpose 
of practical application, that is a merit outweighing a multitude of 
shortcomings. 

The ethical question of peace or war, as has often been insisted — 
by Professor Adler, among others—is essentially the same for 
nations as for individuals; what is right or wrong on the smaller 
scale is right or wrong on the larger, and for the same reasons. 
There is a general and ought to be a universal agreement that the 
best prospect of bringing the nations into right relations with each 
other is by impressing on the consciousness of humanity the perfect 
parallelism of large to small social aggregates, so that murder and 
rapine may find as little approval in the one application as in the 
other. It is an almost necessary consequence of this view that 
the course of development should be similarly parallel; that the 
same progress, from the settlement of differences by fist-fighting, or 
the duel, or the medizval “private battle,” to a general supremacy 
of law, should take the same direction for both. In individual con- 
tentions, where peaceful methods have at length substantially 
triumphed, law has established its rule by means of judicial courts. 
These courts, it must be admitted, are open to almost all the objec- 
‘tions made against the international arbitration-tribunal: they are 
vexatiously slow, are ruinously costly, are swayed by precedents 
which are sometimes bad, or by. prejudices which are sometimes 
subversive of equity. Nevertheless it is through this very instru- 
mentality that the result we seek has been achieved in a parallel 
case and could not have been achieved otherwise. This field was as 
suitable as any other for the building up of better ideals, for the 
establishment of a general league to promote justice, for the work 
of the gospel of Christ, for the personal influence of saintly men. 
Some of these factors had their influence, I dare say, but we know 
that the work was done by supplying something definite in the place 
of private warfare, something which could be laid hold of and applied 
to any contention that might arise. The case is the same with inter- 
national contentions, and the remedy must be of the same character. 

That there are some objections that may be made to the Hague 
Tribunal, not applying to the ordinary courts, I do not forget. Dr. 
Adler calls attention to the limited number of powers, from whose 
judiciary the judges have to be taken, as a reason for doubting 
whether any judges can be found who would act disinterestedly. 
This point is well taken, the difficulty thus shown being a real 
-one. But how small the difficulty seems, when weighed in the 
balance of Peace or War? Besides, there is a consideration, quite 
as weighty, on the other side. If private suits have an advantage 
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over international suits in finding it easier to submit themselves 
to judges whose situation and antecedents do not prepossess them 
on either side, a no less distinct advantage belongs to the inter- 
national in the character of the judges who have to handle them. At 
such a tribunal as that provided by the Hague Convention no 
country can afford to be represented but by its best men. If the 
tribunal becomes what it ought to become, the accepted international 
arbiter, the weight of each nation in it will depend directly on the 
high character of the judges by whom it is represented, so that the 
chance of a prejudiced verdict from it will be as little as from 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In the history of courts of justice there is much to encourage us. 
We remember that the courts, as is plainly shown in the name of 
“King’s Bench” applied to one of them, were at first personal repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign, called into operation simply to save him 
the trouble of sitting in every case — he being looked upon as the 
fountain of justice. We know what those medizval monarchs were, 
and can readily infer what sort of justice was to be expected from 
them or from their personal representatives; nor can it be denied 
that the findings and sentences of courts in those ages were very 
much as might have been expected. Our surprise is the less, accord- 
ingly, when we read of the amount of private fighting by which they 
had to be supplemented. ‘The encouragement comes when we com- 
pare those dark ages with our own, and realize that this is indeed a 
world of progress. That a like progress would be shown by the 
international arbitration court, when once it became a fixed institu- 
tion of our civilization, is more than probable — it is inevitable. 
There are plenty of “bad precedents” before it now, as Professor 
Adler rightly reminds us, but the court is still in its infancy. The 
experience of other courts assures us that the body of precedents is 
certain to improve, and we may confidently expect that this court 
will be guided, before long, by good precedents. 

Finally, we must not forget that the best work done by the civil 
courts is in cases that never come before them, and it will be so in 
the case of the International Court of Arbitration. It is less in liti- 
gation decided, after all, than in litigation avoided, that our law has. 
its noblest triumphs; and it is exactly in this view that its delays. 
and its costs cease to be grievous evils. This silent influence our 
law is able to exert because it is universally accepted as the arbiter 
of final resort, and men may forecast its decisions and be guided 
thereby. We may accordingly expect to see the beneficent influ- 
ence of the arbitration tribunal not only in the acceptance of its 
findings, but in the increased power of ordinary diplomatic agencies. 
to settle international misunderstandings without calling upon it. 

Now and then, we must admit, international differences may arise 
which arbitration is powerless to settle. Not long since, Mr. Bob 
Fitzsimmons and Mr. Jim Jeffries had a divergence of view, which 
no court could compose, as to which of them was, in their parlance, 
the “better man.” Where the nations have similar divergences,, 
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they must, of course, follow the Fitzsimmons and Jeffries plan to 
decide them. But may we not hope that, as the twentieth century 
advances, cases of that kind may grow fewer and fewer? 


THE CHAIRMAN: The New Haven Chamber of Commerce is 
represented by Mr. LynpE Harrison, who will now address the 
Conference. 


HON. LYNDE HARRISON, 
MEMBER OF THE NEW HAVEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Mr. President, our Honored Host, Ladies and Gentlemen: The New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce has for eighteen months taken deep 
interest in arbitration, held several meetings, and adopted resolutions 
endorsing all that has been done by this association and others upon 
the subject, and sent copies to Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and to the President of the United States. The business 
men of New Haven, the professional men of New Haven, the Pro- 
fessors of Yale College and above all the workingmen of New Haven 
stand together in support of the principle of abolishing war and 
settling all matters, especially between the nations of the world, 
by arbitration. Whatever may be done, you can count upon the 
people of New Haven and the people of Connecticut, too, in -sup- 
porting anything that is done. I have since February talked with 
men of New Haven and members of the Chamber of Commerce 
upon the subject, and they all say that they believe the thing to do 
now is to promote a second conference at The Hague, and then to 
have prepared, just as soon as the administration of President 
Roosevelt is ready, new treaties or the old ones amended in such a 
way that their ratification by the Senate of the United States will 
be insured. There is no doubt in my mind that two-thirds of the 
Senators of the United States are ready to ratify some treaties on 
the subject. They were ready by almost a two-thirds vote to ratify 
the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897. When William McKinley 
was President they ratified the action of the Hague Conference, and 
they will ratify anything that may be done at the second conference. 
We, in New Haven, have confidence in the administration and in 
the United States Senate. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The New York Board of Trade and ‘bransporta- 
tion is represented by Mr. Wm. H. Gipson, who will be the next 
speaker. 


MR. WM. H. GIBSON, 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : The New York 
Board of Trade is composed of firms and corporations to the number 
of about seven hundred. We have always been active in the work 
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of promoting international arbitration. Mr. Oscar S. Straus, whom 
you heard this morning, and who is one of the American representa- 
tives in the Court at The Hague, has been for four years President 
of the Board. That, I think, is sufficient to prove to you that we 
have been very active in this work, not only in sending out litera- 
ture, the circulars of the Mohonk Conference, but also in sending 
delegations to Washington; and I know myself that Mr. Straus per- 
sonally interested himself in going to Washington and trying to 
to secure the ratification of the recent treaties. 

I am not going to say anything more on that line. I just want to 
call your attention to a proposition that was initiated in a conversa- 
tion between a number of merchants in New York the other day, and 
that is whether we have a rising military spirit in the United States. 
It has seemed to be the prevailing opinion of the merchants 
that that is really the case; while the army as it now stands is 
double what it was some years ago, still they do not consider that 
dangerous, because there is only about three-fourths of a soldier to 
every one hundred thousand of the population. But, as it was said, 
we have invested one hundred and seventy-five millions in a navy 
composed of two hundred and sixty-five vessels of all classes. The 
question is whether this fighting force of the government has not 
reached a point that is ‘“‘ quite safe,” and does not need to be further 
enlarged. Having this power, may we not, when we are perhaps 
unduly provoked, use it in a manner not becoming so peaceful a 
country as we claim to be? Pursuing the investigation a little 
further, we found that we have one hundred and ten thousand armed 
and drilled militia in this country, and forty-seven thousand of the 
children and young men of the country in the schools being drilled 
in military tactics, some with swords, some with rifles, some with 
both. It seems to the merchants of whom I am speaking that there 
are plain evidences of a rising military spirit in the country of which 
we may well beware. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The New York Manufacturers’ Association is 
represented by Mr. R. W. BAINBRIDGE of Brooklyn. 


MR. R. W. BAINBRIDGE, 
MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Chairman, Our Host, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I hear our 
friend from the Board of Trade speaking of spending $175,000,000 
for a navy, I recall the fact that last year the government spent 
$96,000,000 in carrying second class mail matter, half of which 
went into the waste basket. The Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York sends greetings to this Conference. I should like to 
speak of the relation of good government to peace as an element 
of vital importance. While good government is a force to ensure 
peace, it is equally a force to ensure victory in time of war. National 
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integrity is as necessary as business integrity to the erection of a 
permanent structure. Good government for peace would call for 
every effort to avoid war, while good government for victory in war 
would call for the careful scrutiny of every bit of ammunition, every 
gun and every plate of armor. We have had two examples, one 
very recently and one only a few years ago, where the importance 
of good government and official honesty in the scrutiny of our muni- 
tions of war was painfully manifested. I want to leave with this . 
Conference the single thought that the integrity of the nation is its 
best safeguard for peace. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The New York Merchants’ Association is repre- 
sented by Mr. W. A. MarBLE, who is next in the order of speakers. 


MR. W. A. MARBLE, 
MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the 
}.onor to represent the Merchants’ Association of New York as its 
vice-president, an organization composed of a little less than one 
thousand of the leading merchants, bankers and manufacturers of 
the city. I do not come here for the purpose of trying to teach you 
what we think you ought to do, except in one direction. We have 
unanimously passed a resolution endorsing the principles of inter- 
national arbitration as expounded by the Mohonk Conference, and 
we have also organized for the purpose of continuing the work. 
The point that we would urge upon you is only that of continued 
and persistent activity. 

As Mr. Kline has set the example, perhaps I may be excused if I 
use a little story in the way of illustration of that persistent activity. 
The story is told of two frogs that were at a spring, near which was 
placed a can of milk. The frogs, by some accident, got into the can 
of milk and the cover was put on. After paddling around for some 
moments without any chance of escape, one frog said, ‘ Well, I am 
going to the bottom; there is no use for me to do anything else.” 
The other frog replied, ‘“‘ Well, I am going to keep paddling as long 
as I have any life left.” The result was that he kept on paddling, 
and in ten minutes he had formed a pat of butter on which he floated 
until the can was opened. 

Excuse me for a personal remark. Forty years ago it was my 
privilege and my pleasure to be a student under one of the famous 
instructors of New England, a Yankee Quaker schoolmaster. It was 
at his feet that I learned the first principles of peace and the evils of 
war; it was under him that I had the privilege of studying the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is to that man more than to any 
other that I owe my patriotism, my love of peace and hatred of war; 
and that Yankee schoolmaster, ladies and gentlemen, is our honored 
host, Albert K. Smiley. [Applause. ] 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. JoEL Cook will speak for the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade. 


MR. JOEL COOK, 
MEMBER OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Smiley and Mr. President: | am a peaceful Quaker from the 
banks of the river Delaware, where we build battleships. But we 
have been training the guns upon ourselves for the last two or three 
weeks, and I concluded it was best for me to get out, so I came up 
here. Now I am not going to repeat anything that has been said 
before, but in order to keep within my four minutes I adopt all the 
propositions, accepting everything. I bring you a cordial greeting 
from the Philadelphia Board of Trade, which had for many years as 
its president the venerable Frederick Fraley, one of the greatest 
arbitrators in the United States. That venerable organization, which 
has always had its committee on arbitration, began in the early part 
of the last century to arbitrate mercantile disputes and business 
questions, a method of procedure with which all merchants and 
business men are familiar, and it broadened that committee out some 
years ago to cover international arbitration. It is not a new subject 
for us. 

There was a reference made to-night by the gentleman of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation to Mr. Oscar S. Straus. 
Mr. Straus this morning, continuing a reference made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Alabama, referred to what he called the first 
messenger of peace, Stephen Decatur, who was sent out into the 
Mediterranean to suppress piracy with a naval force. That reminds 
me of the great change that has come over the community in the 
method of dealing with what might be called the opening of the 
paths of commerce. Some four centuries ago, in the Mediterranean, 
a couple of renegade Greek brothers, named Barbarossa,— the Red 
Beards,— invented the game of piracy. ‘They captured control of 
the entire African coast of the Mediterranean, dominated the cities 
of the north side of that sea, made their headquarters in Algiers, and 
for three centuries they dominated that great inland sea and held 
every nation of the world at bay. All nations paid tribute. England, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, was paying as much as 
two hundred and seventy thousand dollars a year to buy the right of 
British commerce upon that sea. The United States, when it started 
as a nation, went on with the same method. The United States had 
paid in the early part of the last century as much as three millions 
of dollars in contributions to buy the right of American commerce 
on that sea. Those pirates were shrewd, because they always re- 
quired the nation that paid these tributes to give them their war 
supplies. One year the United States built a frigate that cost nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars, one of the best ships of war of that 
day, and sent it over to have its guns turned upon their own com- 
merce. We got tired, we Quakers of the Delaware River, of that 
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sort of thing, when the money that was paid was simply put in their 
own pockets and no peace kept. Stephen Decatur, by the united 
counsel of New York, Philadelphia and New England, went out and 
conquered a peace, and then England stopped paying and went and 
acted in the same way, and then France went in and captured 
Algiers, and made the province of Algiers, and that ended piracy. 
{ only want to suggest that the methods now are different. Arbitra- 
tion, the beneficent system which has had more of its development 
and growth and inspiration here than anywhere else in the world, is 
a much better method of conquering the road of commerce, the road 
for the merchants, than either the tribute that was paid or the ships 
that were sent under the gallant Decatur. 


THE CHAIRMAN: GEORGE BURNHAM, JR., will speak for the Phila- 
delphia Trades League. 


MR. GEORGE BURNHAM, JR., 
MEMBER OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, I, too, come from Philadelphia, but 
I come from the banks of the Schuylkill. Philadelphia, as you know, 
has the reputation of being, let us say, somewhat deliberate, but 
when she speaks she speaks with no uncertain sound, as those of 
you who have followed her history in the last three weeks may know. 
{Applause.] I believe that when public opinion in Philadelphia is 
ready to say what it has to say on the question of international arbi- 
tration, it will say it as unmistakably and as forcibly as it has settled 
its issues with the politicians. As to the business men’s attitude on 
this question, we had a little light thrown upon events that occurred 
in Philadelphia last winter when the treaties were under consid- 
eration by the United States Senate. A few of us there gathered 
together to see if we could bring public opinion to bear toward the 
ratification of those treaties. We were a little doubtful as to the 
expediency of holding a large meeting, and we decided we would 
hold instead a business men’s meeting. I want to say to you quite 
confidentially and privately that I had concluded that I might safely 
cut that meeting, but when the day dawned gloomy and threatening, 
my conscience was stirred, and I said to myself, “‘I cannot go back 
on my good friends, Mr. Kline and Mr. Woodruff, who, with the less 
hardened speakers that we had invited to be present, will surely be 
at that meeting such a day as this.” So I decided to go. To my 
surprise I found that the hall, holding perhaps one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred people, was crowded, so that I had difficulty in 
finding a seat; and through that threatening, gloomy, rainy after- 
noon that crowd of business men, coming there from their business 
duties, listened attentively and applauded enthusiastically points 
made by the speakers in favor of arbitration. I think you may rely 
upon it, sir, that Philadelphia is in favor of internationai arbitration. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We shall now hear from Portland, Me. 


Mr. M. M. Baitey: I did not expect to be called upon to-night. 
I will simply say that I am in full sympathy with the arbitration 
movement. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Providence Chamber of Commerce is repre- 
sented by Hon. FREDERICK H. Jackson, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of Rhode Island. 


HON. FREDERICK H. JACKSON, 
MEMBER OF THE PROVIDENCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : To the statesmen, educators 
and orators who are gathered here, our efforts this evening must 
seem very sophomoric, if not more simple even. Our business is not 
to talk, but to act. It is reassuring to believe that little will be 
expected of us by those who apprehend the situation. 

The most fluent man cannot say a great deal in four minutes, the 
time allotted to each of us. I have been reconciled to a lack of 
fluency by a definition that has recently come to my notice. I find 
that fluent is derived from flue, an escape of hot air, and fluency is 
the art of releasing the same. 

Few realize how much arbitration conferences are doing for 
business organizations. ‘The idea carried out last year in this place 
of having various Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce 
participate in the conference gave new evidence of the inspiration 
that has so often manifested itself in the life and work of the 
remarkable man who is the presiding genius of this wonderful place. 
That meeting was a revelation. Once demonstrated that the rela- 
tionship between commerce and business was vital, the wonder grew 
that so few had realized it. The meetings held later in the year 
1904 in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, in connection with the 
International Peace Congress, were the natural outgrowth of the 
meeting here in June. The organization which I have the honor to 
represent has derived no little benefit from the movement. We were 
invited by the Local Council of Women of Providence to cooperate 
with them in a meeting to be addressed by members of the Peace 
Congress to be held immediately upon the adjournment of the Inter- 
national Congress at Boston. ‘These earnest women had held meet- 
ings from year to year, meetings of not special encouragement because 
of the lack of interest on the part of the general public. The one 
bright spot in their work prior to the very successful meeting held 
last October was when Mrs. Mead of this Conference had brought 
hope and inspiration to them from her own personal experience and 
enthusiastic personality. 

Aside from the meeting already referred to, which, by the way, 
was a great success for Providence, the only action on the part of 
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our organization during the year has been the passage of resolutions 
requesting the Rhode Island Congressional Delegation to endorse 
and aid the advancement of arbitration treaties. 

The Prince of Peace through his gospel established the highest 
standard of life: that standard has not been lowered, but the spirit 
of the gospel has been at work in the world gradually lifting up the 
standard of the world and of business to itself; and when at last 
the rules of trade and commerce shall correspond with the Golden 
Rule, it will be because the standard of life has reached the high 
level of the gospel. I believe it can be said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the Mohonk Conference, established at this hearthstone, 
has been the greatest single agency in our land for the bringing to 
pass of this ideal condition. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Rochester Chamber of Commerce is repre- 
sented by Mr. JoHn M. Ives, who will now speak for four minutes. 


MR. JOHN M. IVES, 
SECRETARY OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: So long ago as 
1899 the Rochester Chamber of Commerce passed resolutions in 
favor of international arbitration. At that time an illuminated 
address was sent to the Czar of Russia. It might have been pre- 
sumption on our part, but we sent it, thanking him for what he had 
done. He may have fallen from grace since that time, and we may, 
but we endeavored to start him right at all events. 

We believe not only in arbitration between nations, but we believe 
in arbitration at home. Since I have been sitting here the thought 
came to my mind that I might tell you a little story very briefly. 
When the Chamber of Commerce undertook to settle the dispute 
between the men and masters of one of the great industries of 
Rochester, the men had arrived at a point where they refused to 
meet the masters any longer, and it looked as though the great 
industry was to stop. It occurred to the Chamber of Commerce that 
this might be prevented, and a delegation was sent to talk with the 
men about it. They said they did not know that they cared to meet 
the masters. It is almost always the other man who does not want 
to arbitrate, but this time it was the men. We talked with them a 
second time, and asked them if they would come in and tell their 
story and allow the masters to be present. They said, yes, there 
was no objection to that. I was delegated to pass the cigars around, 
and one man picked up the box and looked at it and said, “ Where 
is the union mark on this box?”’ That was a kind of arbitration 
argument I had not thought of. He did not take any cigars, but the 
next time the box went around he took one, and I thought progress 
was being made. To make a long story short, we were successful in 
securing arbitration, and an agreement was entered into for two years 
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between the men and masters, and it has been continued since that 
time. We have not had a strike in Rochester, and I do not want 
you to discount Rochester, because Rochester speaks for itself and 
can ‘deliver the goods.” [ Applause. ] 

We have not had a big strike in Rochester for sixteen years, and 
one of the reasons, I think, is because the men, the workingmen of 
Rochester, own theirown homes. In fact, I believe that to-day more 
workingmen in Rochester own their own homes than even in Phila- 
delphia. Rochester is a beautiful place. We believe in arbitration 
very strongly, and we should be very pleased to see you there, when 
you are through with your beautiful surroundings here. [ Applause. | 


THE CHAIRMAN: We shall now hear from the beautiful city of 
Scranton, Pa., whose Board of Trade is represented by Mr. A. W. 
DICKSON. 


MR. A. W. DICKSON, 
MEMBER OF THE SCRANTON, PA., BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: My good 
Rochester friend reminds me of a little story that you may not have 
heard. A son of a minister said to another boy, ‘‘ My father gave 
me a hen, and she laid an egg yesterday.” 

‘OQ, that ain’t anything,” was the reply, “my father lays a corner- 
stone every week or two.” ‘ 

Scranton cannot compete with Rochester in any other way than that. 

I have thought, Mr. Smiley, sometimes yesterday and this morning 
likewise, that I could notice a little vein of discouragement, a little 
pessimistic tone, in our Conference this year. I suppose it is partly 
due to the attitude of the Senate on the arbitration treaties, and to 
the fact that we have not been successful in stopping this great 
Eastern war during the year. But, Mr. Smiley, revolutions never go 
backwards. This great cause of international arbitration is here to 
stay. It will go on conquering and to conquer, until it spreads over 
all the earth. What cana business man say in four minutes about 
such a great theme as that, when we have here our Brewers, Strauses 
and Littlefields to tell us about it? I am reminded of a story, Mr. 
Smiley: you like stories, and so I will tell you this one. A good 
old darkey down in Georgia was accustomed to preach, and he was 
not ordained. Somebody said to him one day, “ Uncle Sam, why 
don’t you get ordained and then you could baptize the children and 
marry the people, and you would be more useful?” “Well,” he said, 
“T will tell you. It’s this way: When a man is ordained he’s got 
to take his text and stick to it, but when he is an exhorter, he can 
branch out.” 

So we may be able to branch out, while we could not follow a con- 
tinued line of thought in the four minutes. On Tuesday night I was 
coming over from New Platz, Mr. Smiley, in one of your beautiful 
carriages. We had traveled all day and we were tired and it was 
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coming dark. As we came around under the shadow of that great 
cliff we were tired and darkness was coming on, but suddenly from 
the western sky there shone out a magnificent brightness that illu- 
minated and glorified all the darkness and gloom of that great hill- 
side. In an instant our hearts were roused into thankfulness and 
joy and gladness. So it will be in regard to this international arbitra- 
tion movement. We shall have universal international arbitration; 
we shall have an international congress; we shall have action upon 
international law from a competent authority. This thing is going on; 
it cannot stop. 


THe CuHarrMAN: Mr. GrEorGE H. Sutron will speak for the 
Springfield Board of Trade. 


MR. GEORGE H. SUTTON, 
MEMBER OF THE SPRINGFIELD BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman: It is an honor and privilege for me to represent 
the Springfield Board of Trade, but, quite fortunately for you and 
fortunately for me, we have a distinguished member of the Board 
here who can tell you in a more fitting manner than I what the 
Springfield Board of Trade has been doing. I refer to Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom. | 


REV. DR. PHILIP S. MOXOM, 
MEMBER OF THE SPRINGFIELD BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman. Only the consideration that for the paSt twenty- 
four hours Mr. Sutton has been suffering somewhat severely with 
illness induced me to yield to his suggestion that I should take his 
place. It is true that, although a minister, 1 am a member of the 
Board of Trade of Springfield, and very glad and proud to be.a 
member. I am therefore somewhat familiar with the character and 
methods of the Board. Let me say that Mr. Sutton is not only a 
member, but an active and honored member of the Board. 

At the conclusion of the International Peace Congress in Boston 
last autumn, the Board of Trade of Springfield, by a committee of 
its members, organized a mass meeting in the City Hall, which was 
effective in presenting the cause of arbitration and exerting consider- 
able influence in the city. The Board of Trade has appointed a 
permanent committee on arbitration and every year the matter will 
be presented in some form to the something over four hundred 
members of the Board. I wish you to understand that the organiza- 
tion is made up very largely of business men; I happen to be the 
only clergyman who belongs to it. More than that, the Board has 
established a prize, an annual prize, to be given to the senior of the 
Springfield high school who writes the best essay on the subject of 
arbitration and peace between the nations. I consider that one of 
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the best things that the Board has done, and the response on the part 
of the citizens and of the youth of the schools is very encouraging. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have taken one minute to tell these facts; 
let me have one or two minutes more. The thing that has impressed 
me with reference to the attitude of the business men toward this 
question is that they do not approach it on the basis of a merely 
business proposition; they are not thinking primarily of the com- 
mercial advantages of peace—I have not heard that separately 
mentioned. But they are basing their interest on their sense of 
justice, their respect for the rights of men, their feeling that the 
relationship between the nations in the great family of the earth is a 
relation between moral personalities, and that the same ethical prin- 
ciples which control the relations of men with each other in the 
family and the community must control the relations of nations in 
the great families of the world. So far as my experience goes the 
business men who are thinking upon this subject are thinking upon 
the higher moral plane which is represented here in this Mohonk 
Conference. That I think will be found to be characteristic of the 
business men of America, far more perhaps than some would suspect ; 
and this is to me a note of the greatest promise. The very war that 
now approaches its conclusion has forced upon the minds of people, 
more than anything that has lately happened, the ethical demand for 
a method of settling international difficulties by other means than 
war: the cause has been helped forward despite the trouble; and by 
the failure of the treaties in Washington, as some of us think, more 
men have been set thinking upon this question all over our country. 
The demand is rising every day and spreading wider and wider. 
The day is much nearer than we thought when war will be relegated 
to the rear. 


THE Sas: The next speaker is ‘Mr. H. H. WERNnSsE of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ PES 


MR. H. H. WERNSE, 
MEMBER OF THE ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and ‘Gentlemen: St. Louis -is 
supposed to be a slow city, so you won’t hear very much in four 
minutes: I-represent: the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and its 
seventeen hundred and ninety members send you greetings and wish 
you Godspeed in your movement for arbitration. The older men 
of St. Louis — and I am one of them—know from experience the 
horrors and damages of war; I refer to 1861-5. .-They also know 
that war stops the wheels of commerce, and .they know that no one is 
more interested in peace and in peaceful arbitration than the merchant, 
the manufacturer.and the banker. I. have: great hopes in a perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, and I have been inspired to it by the meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Conference in St. Louis last year, where 
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I heard peace and arbitration talked in twenty languages. [Applause. ] 
I want to tell you it was one of the most inspiring days of my life 
and experience to come into contact with the delegates. I think St. 
Louis can properly be proud of being the first city upon this con- 
tinent to have an Interparliamentary Conference. St. Louis has the 
further pride of having one of its citizens, the Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
the President or that Union, which is to meet again next August in 
Brussels. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen; St. Louis is all right, 
and we are for arbitration. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Syracuse Chamber of Commerce is repre- 
sented by Pror. D. E. HAWKINS. 


PROF. D. E. HAWKINS, 
MEMBER OF THE SYRACUSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman: The Syracuse Chamber of Commerce desires to 
express its appreciation of the splendid service of Mr. Smiley in 
behalf of international arbitration and to thank him for his generous 
hospitality. To say that it is desirable that reason should be substi- 
tuted for force in the settlement of international difficulties is to 
express a sentiment universal among business men, and not only 
among business men, but among all enlightened men the world over. 
When, however, we come to the method by which that desirable state 
may be attained, there seems to be some difference in opinion. I 
read in one of the New York papers this morning this statement 
from a prominent Russian general, who was commenting upon the 
great epoch-making battle recently fought in the Japan Sea: “ This,” 
he said in substance in the paper, ‘“‘this war teaches the lesson that 
intelligence, good government and freedom will always triumph over 
ignorance, misrule and despotism.”’ I raise this question: Is it not 
probable that the most effective weapons of warfare are to be in the 
hands of the most enlightened and progressive nations of the earth, 
and that they are perhaps in the main to be used for the extension 
of the ideas and institutions of civilization, and indirectly, too, for 
the promulgation of the idea that we are trying to promote, that of 
international arbitration? Is it not possible that we are to have, to 
use an expression frequently used by our President, “the just nations 
armed for justice,” and that disarmament will come gradually so far 
as it is practicable and possible? The most advanced and enlightened 
nations, while being thoroughly armed to meet the requirements of 
any possible exigency, will always, through such efforts as are being 
made by this Mohonk Conference and by many other agencies, be 
endeavoring to further the establishment of a permanent court of 
arbitration and to further its perfection and the establishment finally 
of universal peace and the abolishment of war. 
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REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
REPRESENTING THE WILMINGTON (DEL.) BOARD OF TRADE, 


Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: Perhaps it is well that Wil- 
mington commences with W and is the last on the list. The Board 
of Trade of the city of Wilmington, Delaware, has given its commis- 
sion to me to bring to you its greetings and to testify for it that it is 
heartily in accord with all that has been said by its sister Boards of 
Trade throughout this broad land, and that it stands with the rest 
of the good citizenship of this country, shoulder to shoulder with 
those who are advocating this great cause and seeking to spread the 
gospel of peace throughout this land and throughout the world. 

The best thing, perhaps, that I can say for that Board of Trade, 
which numbers in its membership the leading citizens in all the walks 
of life, in that town of eighty thousand people, is that we have here 
among us to-day, as a member of this Conference, its leading member, 
heartily in accord with all that has been done here, heartily in accord 
with the highest, the best thought of this country in the direction in 
which we are striving to go. Mr. William P. Bancroft, who for years 
has been an able, zealous and intelligent advocate of all that makes 
for the peace of the world, the good of humanity and the elevation of 
mankind, is one of the foremost of our citizens and one whom we are 
always proud to call a representative citizen of Wilmington. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have only to say that the exer- 
cises of this day have been most grateful to every lover of the great 
cause in which we are enlisted, and that I trust that to-morrow’s meetings 
will give further evidence of the zeal with which we all are enlisted in 
this great work. It is now my duty —I won’t say my pleasure — to 
say that the Conference stands adjourned until ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 


Fifth Session. 


Friday Morning, June 2, 1905. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference will please come to order. I 
hold in my hand a letter, a portion of which I desire to read, because 
I think it will be of interest to the members of this Conference. The 
letter is to Mr. Macfarland from Sir William Mather of Manchester, 
England, who has been for eight or ten years a member of Parlia- 
ment, and whom we all hoped to have had with us on this occasion. 
Sir William Mather, I may say to those who do not already know 
him personally or by reputation, has been one of the leading spirits 
in all the advance movements in England, both in education and in 
bringing about that better feeling between this country and England 
for which we are all so thankful. Sir William came to this country 
hoping to attend this Conference, and it would have been a great 
delight to have heard from him. 


THE NEW WILLARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1905. 

My Dear Mr. Macfarland: .. . We regret deeply that we have been obliged 
to abandon our intended visit to Mohonk Lake in consequence of unavoidable 
delay in this city and the necessity of stopping off two days at Wilmington to 
fulfill an obligation to friends there that cannot be postponed. 

We lost some time at St. Louis, and we cannot catch up again to enable us to 
reach Mohonk Lake for the Conference—a disappointment I shall not soon 
forget. 

3 . . I cannot adequately express how much I deplore the obstacles that now 
prevent me from joining you. I am consoled by the fact that I may accomplish 
here some small work in the interests of international arbitration before I leave. 
My earnest desire is to help in making this cause the great object of the hardest- 
headed business people of the three nations, America, England and France. If 
this can be accomplished, potentates, principalities and powers will be compelled 
to come into the courts of reason by the overwhelming voices of the peoples of 
the world. Sincerely and gratefully yours, W. MATHER. 


Mr. SmiLey: I think it is a good time for me to say that we are 
very anxious to get prominent foreigners from any city in the world 
that come to our country. They will not come over purposely to 
attend this Conference, but when they are over here some of you 
may know it, and I wish you would telegraph us at once and let us 
know who they are, that we may invite them to the Conference. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is another matter which has been brought 
to my attention and with which I am heartily in sympathy, and as it 
has no direct relation to the special subject of arbitration, although 
indirectly to the morning’s exercises, I thought it best to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference to it before the first speaker of the morning 
is called upon. 
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There is a movement among a number of gentlemen who are much 
interested in the general subject of international arbitration, lawyers 
who are the leading m mbers of the law schools of the country, who 
are desirous to bring about an American Association of International 
Law, and connected with that the publication of a periodical devoted 
entirely to the development and advancement of international law 
throughout the world. I am told,and I believe it is true, that there is 
no such journal in English now devoted entirely to that great subject. 
International law, you know, is, in its establishment, development and 
enforcement, in the endeavor to secure for it the sanction of a world- 
wide public opinion, one of the great objects of all who are interested 
in international arbitration. For, after all, international arbitration is 
not a mere sporadic effort to decide the cases that may arise by rule 
of thumb; but it means the establishment of the judgments of these 
great world courts upon the firm foundation of law. No system of 
international arbitration can ever succeed or have that firm establish- 
ment which we all wish for it unless it is founded upon law. The 
science of international law, which had its foundation after the wars 
in Europe in the Middle Ages, has grown since and is becoming 
more and more important, and international peace is the size gua non, 
the essential condition, of international law. 

As soon as Dr. MacCracken has concluded his address, I shall call 
upon Prof. George W. Kirchwey to say a few words on this important 
subject. I will now introduce to the Conference the gentleman who 
will speak this morning upon the relations of our schools and colleges 
to the work in which we are engaged, Dr. HEnry M. MacCrackeEn, 
Chancellor of New York University. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TO THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE, 


ADDRESS OF DR. HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, 


The familiar saying that it takes two persons to make a quarrel and 
two nations to make a war is true only in the same sense that it takes 
two men to make a cannibal: it takes one man to eat and the other 
man to be eaten. It will not suffice, in order to maintain peace 
between the United States and the other nations of the world, that 
the men who constitute our own government shall resolve upon peace. 
It is also necessary that the government of the second part shall in 
like manner be earnest in its determination to avoid war. When any 
two governments and the representatives of those governments are 
each intent upon avoiding war, peace between these two parties will 
then be preserved. The problem of persuading any two governments 
to keep the peace is the problem of persuading the persons who con- 
stitute these two governments resolutely and ever to reject the thought 
of war. 

I am to discuss the relation of the schools, universities and col- 
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leges in the United States to the maintenance of peace. The utmost 
stretch of imagination would not lead me to find that anything that 
these universities and colleges can do would banish the possibility of 
war between any other great nation and ourselves; but if, on the 
other hand, we can imagine that throughout a generation the higher 
schools of learning of our own country had done the utmost possible 
in teaching a right doctrine respecting national obligations, and that 
in like manner in a sister nation the teachers of that nation, in 
school and college and university, had also done their utmost duty in 
the same direction, then the highest probability would be that the 
governments of those nations would never dream of arriving at a 
settlement of their differences by the use of the cannon and sword. 

Charity begins at home. The charity towards mankind that would 
make war impossible, or at least in the highest degree improbable, 
must begin its work in our own country. But charity that begins at 
home ought not to stay at home. The universities and colleges of 
the United States may possibly, after more nearly fulfilling their obli- 
gations to their own land, attempt something for other lands in this 
matter of preventing or hindering the nations of the earth from strife 
such as this week has strangled from seven to fourteen thousand men 
in iron boxes under the sea called the Pacific Sea. 

What are the universities and colleges of America attempting to-day 
in the matter of instruction regarding the neighborship of nations? 
When I first became the head of a university in the city of Pittsburg, 
about a quarter of a century ago, it became my duty to give any 
instruction that was given on international law. I followed the text- 
book then in use, which was the familiar book of President Woolsey. 
It contained one hundred and eighty-one pages about how nations 
should behave themselves in times of peace and two hundred and 
fourteen pages respecting how they should behave themselves in time 
of war. Last Monday, when I sat down to cold facts for this address, 
I sent for the text-book on international law that is used in New York 
University. I wanted to see what progress had been made in the 
course of a quarter of a century. I found that the same author was 
still in use, but the part devoted to the arts of peace had been dimin- 
ished from one hundred and eighty-one pages to one hundred and 
seventy-four pages. It takes seven pages less to discuss the arts of 
peace to-day than it did a quarter of a century ago. The part devoted 
to war twenty-five or thirty years ago was two hundred and fourteen 
pages; it is now two hundred and twelve pages. That is, it takes 
substantially as many pages as it ever did to tell nations how to 
behave in time of war. Remember also that none of these pages are 
devoted to telling how to avoid war. They are all occupied with the 
so-called laws for the practice of war. It is strange that right here 
the contradiction of terms does not strike us. The phrase “Laws 
for the practice of war’? ought to sound as absurd as laws for the 
practice of dueling or laws for the practice of adultery. We teach 
our students in our four hundred universities and colleges a text-book 
that has more pages on the laws of war than on how nations ‘should 
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behave one to another in peace, or what they ought to do in order to 
preserve the peace one with another. 

The subject of international law is only an elective in our larger 
colleges and in our universities. In New York University it is 
required only of a third of the college students, the Historical- 
Philosophical Group. In many universities it is required of nobody. 
It is more generally required in the detached colleges. It matters 
less that it is not required, so long as the very best text-book on the 
subject takes more pages to tell students the laws for practicing war 
than the means for preventing war or the rules and measures by 
which nations should conduct themselves in times of peace. Suppose 
that our universities and colleges should introduce a text-book to 
indoctrinate students on the relation of husband and wife, what would 
you think if this text-book had one hundred and seventy pages on 
how husbands and wives should behave themselves when they were 
at peace one with the other, and two hundred pages on how a husband 
and a wife should act when they were so unhappy as to be belligerents 
one against the other? 

Possibly some think that college students are taught history during 
their freshman or sophomore or junior years in such fashion as to 
indoctrinate them respecting the laws of war. A few weeks since the 
Association of Teachers of History for the Middle States and Mary- 
land became the guests of New York University in a large and 
enthusiastic meeting in our downtown University Building at Wash- 
ington Square. Our professor of history arranged, in connection 
with the meeting, a complete exhibit of text-books on the history of 
every nation for the use of the Association. This collection remains 
as the property of the University, consisting of perhaps two hundred 
volumes. I have been interested to examine them and can testify 
that you would never think of them as prescriptions against the con- 
tagion of war. They are not so bad as some history text-books a 
generation ago, but I assure you the tocsin of war will never sound 
less loudly because of any anti-toxin found in these books. The best 
that can be said of them is that they devote less proportionate space 
to accounts of war than histories did a generation ago; but the horror 
of war, the destruction of war, the crime of war, are not made one- 
quarter as manifest as they ought to be by these high schools and 
college books. 

School histories still look at wars as the Kentucky girl in Bryn 
Mawr College looked at bloodshed in the street. The story was told 
here at Mohonk by the president of Bryn Mawr some three years ago. 
She said one of her professors asked the students in a Shakespeare 
class what seemed to them the most human and natural incident in 
the play of Romeo and Juliet. A little freshman from Kentucky 
answered. that the most natural thing in the play, as it seemed to her, 
was the street brawl between the two families. She was amazed by 
the shout of laughter from the class that greeted her remark. She 
did not see that she had said anything amusing, for street brawls and 
family feuds were to her a most natural way of living. So the most 
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natural way of writing history is to write of wars as the most ordinary 
and necessary events. 

The teaching of history should receive improvement along three 
distinct lines. The first is the magnifying of the achievements of 
nations in the arts of peace. ‘This in some measure is being done. 
The short history of England by J. R. Greene marked an epoch in 
text-books of this kind. The second is a truthful and vivid account 
of the misery and cost of war. Instead of the conventional and im- 
possible pictures found in our histories of a battlefield, let us insert 
a few photographs of the actual battlefield just before the dead are 
interred or even the wounded are removed. Third, let us begin with 
the history in the high school to describe-and to exalt the preventives 
of war. Possibly the time has not come to insert in every text-book 
of history, whether for high school or college, a brief history of arbi- 
tration with its achievements and its heroes. Among the latter might 
be given the names of those nine United States Senators who stand 
for the arbitration treaties now filed in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

This brings me to the question, Can we do anything to promote 
the education of the party of the second part, especially of those 
young men of Great Britain or Germany or France or some other 
nation which will some day constitute the government of that nation 
or the representatives of its government. The Rhodes benefaction, 
intended to bring together at the University of Oxford a hundred 
young men of all the English-speaking lands, is something accom- 
plished by an Englishman towards the end of which I speak. But 
the Rhodes Foundation would have accomplished more for inter- 
national peace had it been wisely planned for this as its main object. 
Room for doubt exists as to the great value of assembling boys under 
twenty years of age from all English-speaking lands to follow the 
undergraduate course that is offered at Oxford. In general, the best 
place for students under twenty is the college of their own locality. 
They are apt to be weaned away from the region that they ought to 
serve by a protracted absence while still in their teens. The Rhodes | 
Foundation would have accomplished a higher end if it had been 
confined to Bachelors of Arts between twenty-two and thirty years of 
age, who should have been required, with their other studies, to 
devote themselves to political history and international law. Instead 
of the work being done wholly by the ordinary professors at Oxford, 
Mr. Rhodes might have made the faculty international, as well as the 
student body. Suppose at Oxford an international faculty to teach 
the theories of the principal existing governments of the earth, espe- 
cially the theories of the formation of federal governments like the 
American and the German. They would inevitably be lead to con- 
sider how.a further union of nations might be brought about. An- 
other department of lectures would be on the diplomatic achieve- 
ments accomplished by living men. If the men themselves agreed 
to tell their story, what daylight would be shed on the business of 
nations! The business of nations ought to bear the daylight. 
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Third, the entire theory of international law should be rewritten, 
involving a study of international relations in recent years. <A great 
professor of Cambridge, England, Professor Whewell, endowed a gen- 
eration ago a foundation in that university on international relations, 
making it a condition that the professor giving the course should sug- 
gest measures such as might tend to diminish the evil of war and 
finally to extinguish war. I regret that the students summoned to 
England by the Rhodes endowment are not graduate students, and 
are not summoned there preéminently to study the improvement of 
international relations and the best method of bringing about a feder- 
alization of empires and kingdoms in the interest of peace and the 
highest welfare of mankind. Universities are doing something by 
the interchange of professors to draw the nations together. We bring 
a professor from Oxford next Christmas to New York University on 
a subject that makes for peace. Several American universities are 
arranging interchanges of professors with sister universities abroad. 
These are helps towards international comity and peace. 

Let us, however, dismiss the discussion of what might have been. 
Let the question rather be, what may now be done through our univer- 
sities and colleges for the prevention of war. I have indicated very 
briefly one duty, Itis that our college faculties teach more and teach 
better what has been done and what ought to be done for world arbi- 
tration. To this end let a new text-book be sought on this subject of 
international obligations. Even if a poorer book of law than the one 
now in common use, it may be a far better history and a more inspir- 
ing ethical guide. 

Closely connected with the work of the college is the work of the 
high school. The college achieves one of its chief results in the 
shaping and stimulating of the teaching of the schools which we call 
our secondary schools. The colleges over a large part of our land 
are now organized in the support of a college entrance examinations 
board. This board does not determine for any college what it shall 
require for admission, but when a college requires history this board 
can do not a little in defining what the required history shall be, by 
the examinations which it offers. Suppose it should at the request 
of a number of colleges offer an examination upon the history of 
arbitration. Suppose that these colleges should announce that they 
would accept this examination in place of the present one on ancient 
history, postponing this ancient history until some date in the college 
course. The result would be a general introduction of a text-book 
on the history of arbitration in the high schools of the United States. 

As a life-long advocate of the study of the history of Greece and | 
Rome, I should be entirely willing to have a history of arbitration 
substituted in its place in the high school curriculum. This history 
would come more near to the thoughts of the lads from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. Greece and Rome are far away and some- 
what incomprehensible by the average youth. The history of the 
efforts of-nations to avoid war, including a vivid portrayal of what is 
to be gained thereby in the saving of life, of toil and treasure, would 
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be related to very recent times. It would treat of nations which every 
day are named in our papers and which send their sons every week to 
our shores. When the colleges announce credits for knowledge of the 
history of arbitrations and offer examinations upon the same, then 
the teaching of this subject will quickly take its place as a part of the 
course in history for the hundreds of thousands of youths in the high 
schools of ‘our land. 

The high schools complete the general education of a vast majority 
of our people. Our citizens must learn this important subject here 
or never learn it. They go hence into business and trades and pro- 
fessions. Here, therefore, I would have them learn whatever of 
history 1s best. 

If a committee should go from this Conference to our colleges and 
universities, I would have them propose to the latter to offer credit at 
their entrance examinations for knowledge of a text-book on the 
‘history of the economics of arbitration ” as soon as such a text-book 
suitable for high schools can be found. 

This is the speediest, the least oppressive and most effective way 
of offering to an unnumbered host of American youth such great 
themes as have engaged our minds here for three days. I respect- 
fully submit that what is important enough to bring us here to take a 
course of six’ hours a day in a lecture room, and almost as many 
hours in our private conversations, deserves to occupy some of the 
time of our high school boys and girls quite as well as the wars of 
Sparta with Athens, or of the Carthaginians with Rome. Thus far I 
am proposing to use the college and its entrance examination as a 
lever to lift the high schools to a study of our subject. 

But I would reach as well the college itself. I would have every 
college require every student who does not at entrance offer some 
knowledge of “the history and economics of arbitration” to take it 
up as a freshman or sophomore course, or half course, or quarter 
course, in the department of history. ‘The same manual that should 
be prepared for the high school would answer here. It should be so 
vivid, so accurate, so up-to-date, that the student would want to pre- 
serve it as a book of reference and add to it from his reading in suc- 
ceeding years. 

From ‘such an arrangement would quickly spring clubs in our 
colleges in the interest of this study. In every live college you hear 
from time to time of a philosophy club, a natural science club of some 
kind or other, a literature club. In my own college this year the 
debating team has really been a club for the study of the Asiatic 
question, for they were called to debate that question. It would not 
be difficult, after the steps above named have been taken, to secure 
in many a college a group of bright men or women to organize a club 
for purposes of propagandism. ‘The name for such a club or group 
of clubs is an important consideration. Remember that youth are 
interested not in the abstract so much as in the concrete. They are 
attracted by a large ideal set before them. For these and other 
reasons I would have the name of such college clubs suggest to us 
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the largest possible ideal. Such an ideal is one already written down. 
I find it here in this tract of Congressman Bartholdt, which you have 
no doubt read. But there may be a better word than the word “ Con- 
gress,” which he names. Mr. Bartholdt, as a member of the United 
States Congress, is fond of the word “congress.” But a congress is 
often only a convention, as the etymology suggests. We have had 
scores of “peace congresses” that were only conferences. Mr. 
Bartholdt does not intend any such ideal. He presents twelve articles, 
of which one reads: 


“ Deliberations of the Congress to be confined to matters which directly affect 
intercourse between nations, its resolutions limited to the declaration of general 
rules or principles for the conduct of such intercourse, and these resolutions to be 
recognized as law by the nations” ; 


that is a legislature. 


“The armed forces of all the nations represented to be at the service of the 
Congress for the enforcement of any decree rendered” ; 


that is an executive. The Hague Tribunal isa judiciary. This ideal 
is a world government. 

Why not then suggest to these clubs or societies in our colleges and 
universities the name of “ WORLD-GOVERNMENT CLUBS’? 
Are we not hoping for a world government? Do we not mean a world 
government? This tract of Mr. Bartholdt says: “ It took six hundred 
years for the British Parliament to prohibit violent trial of any question 
by the citizens. It may take six hundred years or only six hundred 
months for a similar development in international government.” The 
probable delay is no reason against the name that expresses the ideal. 
Probable delay was no reason against the expression nineteen hundred 
years since of the angelic ideal of “Peace on Earth, Goodwill to 
Men”; or one hundred and twenty-nine years ago, of the ideal “ All 
men are free and equal,” when Jefferson and Adams saw only white 
men to be free and politically equal. 

I believe that world government, to the extent at least of an adop- 
tion by delegates of many nations of a code of international law, is 
nearer to us than the freedom of citizens before the law was to 
Jefferson and Adams, nearer by half. The growth of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in seventeen years from nothing to a body enrolling 
over two thousand lawmakers of nearly all the civilized nations of the 
earth is a long step toward a world government. These lawmakers, 
with their associates and their executives, can establish a world goy- 
ernment whenever they see fit. 

Why not say to our college boys then: Organize world government 
societies and clubs. 

World government is not in the air; it is in men’s minds, It is 
on men’s tongues. It is the goal of the straight line along which the 
wills of strong men now run. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The order of business now provides for ten- 
minute speeches, the first of which will be from Dr. Henry M. 
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LEIpzIGER, Supervisor of Free Lectures in the schools of New York 
City. 


ADDRESS OF DR. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, 
SUPERVISOR OF FREE LECTURES IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Chairman: The first information that I had that I was to be 
honored in an invitation to speak was the call from the honorable 
chairman, which of course I most willingly obey, and I am reminded 
of a story I heard recently of an evangelistic meeting. ‘The exhorter 
tried to get his hearers to desire to go to heaven, and at the close of 
the meeting, to test his power, asked those who wished to go to heaven 
to rise. All rose but one man. Being anxious to note the desire of 
that man, he said, “ All those who would like to go to the other place, 
please rise,” and the man remained sitting. Being curious, he asked 
this man where he wanted to go, and he replied, “ Please, sir, I live in 
Ohio, and I am perfectly contented to stay there.” 

So I should have been perfectly contented, having climbed, at Mr. 
Smiley’s kind invitation, this delectable mountain, to have remained 
silent and listened in this good company, drinking in not only this 
delightful June air, but the more delightful air that comes from the 
communion of those who long to see the vision, which they have in 
their minds, come day by day nearer realization. I am one of those 
who represent the teaching profession, and who believe beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt and beyond any necessity of argument, 
because our faith needs not to be proved by syllogisms, that whatever 
you would wish to put truly into a nation’s life you must put into a 
nation’s schools. So while I listen with profound respect to the 
judicial and diplomatic disquisitions that have enlightened us, I 
believe that if we would hasten the day we all long for, we must find 
the way through the teaching of the children of our schools. The 
children are the parents of the coming men and women, and we must 
plant in the children of our schools the true ideals, the true things 
that they must admire,— for what we admire we really are; and we 
must make our teachers such men and such women that they will 
implant in the children of our common country the true ideals for 
which they should long. 

Dr. MacCracken has called attention to the fact that the text-books 
used in our schools to-day still glorify war. Your attention has been 
called to the fact that the statues in our public squares are mainly of 
military heroes, showing regard for the man of war, so that we are - 
far from having public opinion so safely grounded as to lead us to 
hope that international arbitration is a thing secure beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt. When I read in Mr. Bullock’s splendid article 
in this month’s A¢/antic the cost of war, and learned to my surprise 
that in this latest year of this country’s history, the nation whose 
mission is peace, sixty-two per cent. of the entire taxation of this 
government is spent in support of the army, the navy, and military pen- 
sions, and only thirty-two per cent. in behalf of civil expenditure, 
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including the great system of national education, it seemed to me that 
we are a long way from the establishment of that reign of international 
peace which is the dream and the hope of this convention. I have said 
two or three times during this meeting, when I have heard paeans sung 
on war, and in a convention for the promotion of peace have heard 
stated from this platform that war must exist, that man is belligerent, 
I have been inclined to believe that that statement has not been 
proven. I do believe it would be a great triumph, if belligerency és 
part of our lower nature, if we could adopt a means of conquering 
that undesirable attitude, and make every possible endeavor to over- 
come it and rise into a higher, loftier state of being. It seems to me 
that in this twentieth century it is a cruel reflection on our civilization 
to say that if our country, this puissant power, this imperial power, 
imperial by the law of righteousness, should for a single year cease 
to build battleships, we should be in danger of attack from our | 
civilized Christian brothers across the sea. I ask myself if we 
should carry out the suggestion made by the Hon. Justice Brewer, 
of ostracising those nations that refuse to enter into international 
arbitration, how much further and greater a step we could take in 
advance if for a single year this great country of ours should cry 
“Stop!” to the building of battleships and devote the same amount 
of money to the erection, as the Hon. Mr. Littlefield has suggested, 
of a temple of peace, and show a confidence and a belief in our 
fellowmen all over the world. [Applause.]} You know we create 
respect by creating responsibility, and this noble country of ours could 
do no greater service to humanity, could in no way be more true to 
its God-given mission, than by determining that it will lead the world, 
as it has in the realm of opportunity, on the high road towards inter- 
national peace. Think of it! Five million and a half dollars is 
going to be spent by the national government in the creation of a new 
military school. What if the national government should even as a 
beginning spend one million dollars in adopting plans for the teaching 
of the wastefulness, the sinfulness, the horror, the tragedy of war? 
Would not that be a righteous expenditure too? I believe sincerely 
it would. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, during the course of his remarks, called 
attention to an unplowed field, and that is the field of organized labor. 
It seems to me that, as from the laboring classes of our country the 
military is reinforced, upon them the horrors of war must fall. We 
must educate them; and I will refer in the one minute that is left me 
to the fact that in the City of New York, through the medium of the 
provision for adult education, we are taking now a step to inform all 
the people, the common people, the people with whom we reason, the 
people that Lincoln and Douglass spoke to, of the true cost of war. 
I am pleased to say that a member of this Conference, during the 
past year, has lectured at ten different places in New York on “ How 
to End International Dueling.” Thus a beginning has been made 
which I hope in the coming year will be magnified tenfold through 
the cities of the land, so that the people can be awakened to this 
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great question, and thus proper public opinion having been created, 
the common people shall be aroused, so that when a treaty is ever 
again presented, public opinion, founded upon righteousness and the 
hatred of war, will see to it that all methods and all means for 
the establishment of international peace will be hastened even in our 
own time. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker is Dr. Ernst RICHARD, a 
professor in Columbia University, New York. 


ADDRESS OF DR. ERNST RICHARD, 
PROFESSOR IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It has been 
said that we teachers are the most conceited set of men that can be 
found, and what is worse, they say that it is natural for them, that 
they cannot help it, because they only have to do with people that are 
so much younger than they are themselves, and only with minds in- 
ferior to their own. If you know any such teacher, please bring him 
up here into this distinguished assembly and the conceit will vanish 
immediately. I can tell you that I feel uncomfortably young here, 
and as to the inferior mind, I know now exactly how it feels in its 
position. However, I am going to speak about the young, and I 
suppose that you will forbear if my inferior mind produces something 
with which you do not quite agree. 

As a matter of course, we have to implant the spirit of peace into 
the young if our work here is not to be without lasting value. But I 
doubt very much whether the teaching of arbitration alone will do 
much good. I even do not think that the exercises in the schools on 
certain Peace Days will make so deep an impression as some of us 
believe unless they are followed by a suspension of the school routine. 
Of course they have their value, as these conferences have a value for 
us, but they ought to be followed by a holiday, or at least a half holi- 
day, and there ought to be some philanthropic friend of arbitration to 
treat the children to a grand picnic, as Mr. Smiley is treating us, I 
am inclined to think that they are as open to this kind of treatment 
as we are. 

Now you will excuse me if I give you a little shop talk. I think it 
is wrong’ psychology to speak all the time on the horrors of war in 
this movement. I do not think it would be wise for a political party 
in a campaign to dwell all the time on the faults of the opposing 
candidate and forget the virtues of their own. I think it would help 
the other side a great deal. I have been told it has done so. There 
is, in general, I think, something we ought to be very careful of, if we 
want to interest men and boys in this movement (I think the women 
are safely on our side; we do not need to fret very much about 
them): we must be careful not to emphasize too much the senti- 
mental side of the question. We must approach it in a manly spirit. 
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We must avoid any suspicion of softness and cowardice if we want to 
get the sympathy of boys, and that is the reason why the short and 
pointed epigrams of Sherman and Grant, which we all know, go a 
great deal farther than our longest speeches. 

Let me advise you not to worry too much if your boys won’t stop 
fighting immediately. When I joined this movement a few months 
ago and had been elected president of our little German-American 
Peace Society in New York, my little boy startled me by asking: 
“Say, pa, you have joined the peace society; now | cannot fight any 
more,can I?” Well, I felt as I sometimes have felt in examinations. 
I did not know what to say at first, but in the end I gave him some 
kind of advice as to a peaceful settlement before he would decide by 
the clash of arms, or rather the lower ends of the arms, but, —I 
won’t tell you what I told him, but I did not advise arbitration. 
Arbitration at that. age would mean to go to the teacher and tattle. 
I, for one, do not stand up for that kind of thing. I think this fight- 
ing is proper to their stage of development. It is a maxim for edu- 
cators that every man has to repeat the experiences of the race, and 
I think that the free fighting of the boys corresponds to the savage 
warfare of early times. I think that the athletic contests and, I may 
say as well, the German students’ duels, with their rules and regula- 
tions, may be compared to war under international laws. But the 
time comes when the growing man has learned the experiences of the 
race, and when he rises above them, when he takes a step further in 
civilization, and then the individual takes the lead of the race. That 
is why I say, Do not worry if your boys fight, though, of course, they 
need some restraint, —they will outgrow it. We have outgrown it, 
and we are here to see that the nations outgrow it as well, and settle 
their differences in courts as we do. [Applause.] 

But while we try to subdue that spirit of war that has come to us 
from those times when love and hunger first gave impulse to animated 
nature, while we try to subdue it here, we do our best in our schools 
to foster it, and especially so by the way we teach patriotism and 
history. My personal belief is that in a country where things are as 
they ought to be it is as unnecessary to teach the love of country as 
it is to teach children to love their mother. But you may say, ‘In 
this country we have to deal with foreigners, with immigrants who 
have to be assimilated.”” Well, I am an immigrant. While I have 
been here long enough, if the day of my arrival here was my natural 
birthday, to have voted at the last election anyhow, I learned to love 
this country long before that time. [Applause.] While in my boy- 
hood in the Fatherland, I was developed by the grand influences 
of German culture, to which I owe the best that is in me. I learned 
that there was really only one country in the world where a free man 
could live, and from that day on my longing went for that country. 
I learned to love America before I ever saw the flag which seems to 
be so essential to-day in teaching patriotism. [Applause.] You may 
say that I had, perhaps, special advantages. But, do you really think 
that those poor people, when they come here and find, if not prosperity, 
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at least a comfortable living, instead of need and misery at home; 
justice, instead of partiality; freedom, instead of tyranny; liberty, 
instead of oppression,— will not love this country above any other? 
Do you think it is necessary to teach them to do this? I guess not. 
For this is my belief: If honesty, justice, liberty rule a country, if 
the people feel contented, let patriotism take care of herself. 

There is one thing in which our great schoolmaster here, the 
chairman, has the advantage of us in our schools: he is allowed to 
use the stick, which we are not, and he tells me that it is time to stop; 
but you will allow me a few words about history teaching even if I 
take a minute more. 

It has been said already that in our teaching history altogether too 
much time is devoted to war. War, of course, ought to be mentioned, 
as every human event, but I protest against spending on it, say, one- 
third or two-thirds or even more of the time of lessons and the space 
of text-books ; I protest against a history which makes children believe 
that warfare is the greatest thing human ambition could aim for, so 
that they think more of a man like Alexander, who had thousands of 
men killed and whole countries laid waste, than of the man, let us say, 
to whom we owe the irrigation of our arid lands; so that they know 
more about the winners of battles, whose path to glory is paved by 
death, than of the man, for instance, who has found the diphtheria 
serum, who has saved the lives of millions of children by diminishing 
the victims of this dread disease by eighty per cent. Let our historical 
instruction pay more attention to the productive than to the destruc- 
tive elements of human evolution. Of course, teach them about 
arbitration and the great world’s tribunal at The Hague, but do not 
fail to teach them about the friendly rivalry and intercourse of com- 
merce and industry and their pacifying influence: teach them that 
every cable, every telegraph wire, every wireless telegraph .station is 
a new tie in binding together the nations; show them a five-cent 
postage stamp and tell them of the Postal Union that enables us to 
communicate with sympathetic human hearts and minds at the other 
end of the earth; speak to them about all international institutions to 
protect against common danger and disease, international conventions, 
international cooperation of every kind; teach them that the grandest 
things of earth —that true religion, art and science—-know of no 
nationality ina hostile sense; that there is only one science, as there 
is one truth; teach them that Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Corneille, Emerson, Beethoven, and I do not 
know how many names more I might mention, have accomplished 
their masterpieces, not for their own countrymen,— not for Americans, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Germans,— but for mankind ; teach 
them that the two great documents which have ushered in our modern 
times have not proclaimed the rights of Americans or the rights of 
Frenchmen, but the rights of men;—jin short, emphasize every- 
thing that tends to unite, and make light of everything that separates ; 
teach them less of the fiends of humanity, but more, a great deal 
more, about its benefactors. If you will do so, the growing boy 
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and the man will be more willing to listen to our arguments for 
arbitration. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure the Conference will be glad to hear 
from some gentlemen who come from foreign lands, and in so doing 
represent their countries. The Business Committee has accorded 
three minutes to two or three of these gentlemen to give us a greeting, 
among them Dr. M. Curruro, from Russia, now living in Boston. 


ADDRESS OF DR. M. CHIRURG. 


_ Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it a great honor and 
privilege to participate in this Conference. My heart is filled with 
joy that so many distinguished persons have gathered here to give 
voice to the most important principles of humanity and _ brotherly 
love. You have heard the previous speakers, full of eloquence, etc., 
and I bow my head in reverence in my admiration of all who advo- 
cate the arbitration of differences amongst all people and all nations. 

War is only legal murder, and we shotld protest, as civilized men, 
against slaughter of human life. Our common sense refuses to let 
two men settle their quarrels with the knife or with the pistol. The 
common sense of humanity should forbid nations to settle their 
quarrels with cannon, dynamite and bayonet, which ruin homes and 
make orphans. How can we call ourselves civilized when we spend 
unlimited millions for organized human slaughter, and squander thus 
the money that would have saved the health of nations, the lives of 
millions of children? The United States proposes to spend every 
year two hundred million dollars, and probably more, on the navy. 
This money would wipe out consumption, which is more deadly than 
war. ‘Two hundred thousand people die from consumption each year 
in the United States. 

There was lots of wisdom in what the previous speakers have said. 
I, too, believe that our schools should educate the boys and girls of 
the nation for peace and humanity. But we have forgotten the press. 
At the present day the press is an important medium of stimulation 
in our homes and amongst all classes of men. Let the press speak 
against war and not uphold and advertise war loans. Let it put its 
condemnation upon the money lender who subscribes for bonds for 
the furtherance of war. Let it point out to them that every cent 
gained in this way is tainted with human blood. 

I protest in the name of my Russian sisters against this needless 
shedding of the blood of their brothers and sons now going on. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We shall now have a few words of greeting from 
COUNT DE LA Rocca, the French member of the Franco-Venezuelan 
Claims Commission, which has been sitting in this country in Ver- 
mont, adjusting the claims of citizens of France against the Venezuelan 
Republic. 


Vay 


ADDRESS OF COUNT DE LA ROCCA, 
MEMBER OF THE FRANCO-VENEZUELAN CLAIMS COMMISSION. 


The ambassador of the French Republic, M. Jusserand, who 
signed the general treaty of arbitration which the president of this 
Conference read yesterday, would be here to-day to bring you the 
greetings of France, if the grave events of which you are aware did 
not render his presence necessary in Washington. 

Having had the very great honor, for four months, of representing 
my country on an arbitral commission, presided over by an eminent 
jurist of Vermont, I am happy to have been specially authorized by 
my government to accept the kind invitation given me by Mr. Smiley. 
I express, therefore, to the members of this Conference the full 
sympathy of the French government, which first amongst the Euro- 
pean governments proposed to the government of the United States 
to enter into a general treaty of arbitration; and the special sympathy 
of M. Delcassé, our Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, as was men- 
tioned here yesterday, has not ceased to labor, like his illustrious 
colleague, Mr. Hay, for many years to maintain peace throughout the 
world. 

I wish to express my great admiration for the noble purpose which 
has called you together here, and for the charming place which a good 
man, with royal hospitality, has made one of the centres, of the arbi- 
tration movement. I should like also to make a useful contribution 
to your common work, but I am only a diplomat, and diplomats are 
specially made to listen. For this reason many of them ought to 
come to the Mohonk Lake conferences, where they would hear good 
and helpful advice. 

Permit me to tell you how much satisfaction I feel in learning that 
in the United States, as in France, voluntary associations have been 
formed whose aim is to promote the important principle of inter- 
national arbitration. These spontaneous associations, such as that 
whose meeting here is so agreeable to us, will, even more than the 
manifest goodwill of the governments, aid the triumph of pacific 
settlements. In fact, by their continual and persistent action upon 
public opinion, they may alone furnish the governments the means of 
overcoming the obstacles which too often, as recent examples show, 
are unexpectedly placed in the way of the realization of their best 
projects, by Constitutional obligations or the interest of interior 
policies. That is to say, gentlemen, I count upon your influence 
to bring about a reconciliation between two words of your language, 
the words ¢freaty and agreement, which, to their great surprise, find 
themselves to be mortal enemies. 

And, ladies, I count still more upon. you in this matter. I should 
not bea Frenchman if I did not believe in the blessed influence of 
women. It is everywhere believed that the woman is the half of the 
man; in our country we believe that she is the better half. You 
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understand this very well, gentlemen, because you invite your wives, 
sisters and daughters to attend your meetings, where they show an 
attention to the proceedings which is equaled only by their charm. 
I wish that your example might be followed in France. The French 
women, who are such admirable laborers in the Red Cross work, 
desire nothing better than to be allowed to imitate their American 
sisters. 

And what fervor, what power of persuasion are not women capable 
of bringing to the service of any cause, especially of this cause of 
international arbitration, whose success would permit them to hope 
that, some day, as mothers, wives, daughters or sisters, their tender 
hearts would no longer have to suffer the horrible griefs which war 
has imposed upon them for so many centuries. I wish that in all 
countries of the world the task of rendering arbitration popular and 
acceptable might be intrusted to you, ladies, and I close my remarks 
by the expression of a single wish. Once more —and this time, 
gentlemen, you will not complain of it — may the old French proverb 
be realized: Ce gue femme veut Dieu le veut (what woman wishes God 
wishes) ! 


THE CHAIRMAN: Pror. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, of the Columbia 
University Law School, will now speak to us about the proposed ~ 
American International Law Society. 


PROF. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, 
OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen; The careful in- 
troduction of the President of the Conference has left to me very 
little of the business which I was appointed to look after. 

Perhaps I ought not to complain, as a new-comer in this distinguished 
body, that a conference is given over primarily to conference, that it 
is devoted to talk and listening for the most part! But I must confess 
that I have longed for some exhibition of a more definite purpose in 
the gathering than the threshing out of the old straw of the Consti- 
tution or treading the wine press of ancient wars. I do not mean to 
disparage the utility of the experience-meeting, either in this form or 
any form of religious gathering; doubtless they strengthen faith and 
exalt the spirit, and doubtless we, by sending out over the land and over 
the world the expression of our ever-renewed faith in the principles 
of peace and international arbitration, are strengthening the friends 
of that cause wherever they are and expanding our own influence 
wherever that may range. 

But I cannot help feeling that we make a mistake if we seek to 
confine ourselves, either directly or indirectly, to the creation of public 
sentiment or even to the strengthening of our sentiment. I do not 
believe, ladies and gentlemen, that it is necessary to wait for the mil- 
lennium in order to reap some of its fruits. I do not believe that it 
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is necessary for us to purify all hearts in order that we may lead 
decent lives. I become more and more, as I live, a believer in the 
organized machinery of society. What is it Browning says? 
‘“‘Not soul helps flesh more than flesh helps soul.” Not man helps 
machinery more than machinery helps man. I wonder how much of 
all virtue is due to our sophisticated civilization, to the organization 
of the family, whether there be wars and rumors of wars or not within 
the family circle; to the church, to the school, to such gatherings as 
this that hold men and women fast to a noble purpose? 

So I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that we may forward the cause 
which we have at heart by some definite step in the direction of 
organization of machinery for forwarding the purpose. Some such 
machinery has already been organized. I care not if the Hague 
Court be at the present time a court dealing mostly with small causes: 
it stands there in the eye of the world ready to deal with the greatest 
causes. I care not if only small matters, comparatively, have hitherto 
been entrusted to it: greater matters will come to be entrusted to it; 
and when they are, slowly but surely, without any sweeping regen- 
eration of our spirits, without any destruction of that war spirit which 
Dr. Richard, I believe, says reigns in our hearts, we shall be able in 
international affairs, as well as in our private municipal relations, 
to create a settled habit of resorting to the court for the settlement of 
differences, wondering perhaps why we do it, as we wonder now 
among ourselves why, when we are injured, we do not immediately 
resent the blow and knock down the man who has inflicted it. 

This is merely introductory, but you will be relieved to learn that 
the introduction is the longest, if not the most important, part of what 
I have to say. 

I have come here, at the instance of a good many ardent friends of 
international arbitration, to propose a definite plan for forwarding that 
movement as we conceive it. We are not aiming, as I understand it, 
in this Conference at universal, not even at international peace. That 
is a remote and possibly somewhat iridescent dream. Neither are we, 
I believe, aiming directly, any more than the ordinary courts of justice 
do, but only indirectly, at the establishment of justice. We are aiming 
at the settlement of controversies, whether justice be promoted or not, 
by the particular settlement; we are aiming, in other words, at the 
institution of a reign of law—do not call it justice, because it may 
not in every case be justice; do not call it peace, though it will ulti- 
mately inevitably result in peace. We are aiming at the institution 
of a reign of law. What is that law? There is already a law of 
nations, international law —it is not simply a dream; and it seems 
to me that this convocation can perform no higher service than to 
take one step, however short, in the direction of exalting international 
law to its. proper position, giving it its high recognition and emphasis, 
and making the spread of it, the dissemination of its principles, more 
and more general; because international law inevitably means the 
submission of international controversies to arbitration, and that 
inevitably means peace in the long run. 
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Therefore I have the honor to propose to this Conference the 
formation of an American International Law Society. No such insti- 
tution exists in any English-speaking country. And as a corollary to 
the organization of such a society, I have the honor to propose that, as 
the organ of that society, and to promote the great and beneficent 
cause of the reign of law among the nations, an international law 
journal shall be established and published as the organ of such a 
society. [Applause.] I am not sure, Mr. President, how far it is 
competent or desirable for this Conference to take formal action. All 
persons interested — and it is hoped that many are interested, whether 
they are professional international lawyers or not —in this cause are 
invited to meet in the Rock Reading Room at one o’clock, at the 
conclusion of this meeting. In the meantime I beg to submit tenta- 
tively the following resolution, in order that those who believe in this 
movement may have some expression of the sentiment of the Confer- 
ence to guide them. [ Applause. | 

Resolved, That this Conference signed with favor the movement to establish 
a Society of International Law in the United States and of an American Journal 
of International Law, and pledges its earnest sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of such movement. 

The proposition and resolution were referred to the Business 
Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The order of business that has been prescribed 
now requires a report from the Business Committee on the Platform 
of the Conference. 


Mr. JAMES Woop: I am directed by the Business Committee, as 
Chairman of the Platform Committee, to submit to the Conference 
the draft of a Platform which it has prepared. (For the Platform, see 
page 7 ot this Report.) 

In the judgment of the Business Committee, the points contained 
in this Platform are all upon which it is advisable for this Conference 
to make a declaration at this time. Much has been said in the Con- 
ference, and exceedingly well said, upon the special treaties of arbi- 
tration negotiated by the State Department of our country, by 
direction of the President, and not confirmed, as drawn, by the Senate. 
The great hope of the present, in the way of international arbitration, 
is in the second Hague Conference, the preliminary call for which 
has already been issued. It is the confident expectation not only of 
the Business Committee of this Conference, but, we believe, of the 
President of the United States also, that that convention will frame a 
general treaty of arbitration which will make unnecessary special 
treaties, such as those that were submitted to the Senate. If this is 
done we shall not need any longer to urge the conclusion of special 
treaties. We therefore think that the reference made to this general 
treaty that is in expectation is all that we should make a statement 
upon at this time. Should the second Hague Conference, which it is 
confidently believed will be held during the coming year, fail to pre- 
pare such a general treaty of arbitration, it will be time for this 
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Conference next year to take such action upon the subject of special 
treaties as at that time it may be advisable to do. With this explan- 
ation, I do not know that there is anything more that need be said to 
the Conference upon the Platform that is now laid before you. . 


Mr. Foster Hiccins: I would like to ask, sir, whether the Busi- 
ness Committee proposes to send this Platform to all the different 
business bodies, chambers of commerce, etc., in the country. 


Mr. Woop:. I move that the committee be requested to send a 
copy of this Platform to all the business organizations of the United 
States, whether represented at this Conference or not, and ask their 
adoption of it. I think it will meet with their hearty approval. 


Mr. SMILEY: Doubtless that will be done. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The Platform is now before you. 


Hon. EvEReTT P. WHEELER, of New York City: In rising to 
second the motion to adopt the Platform, I should be glad to say a 
few words in support of it, and I desire to weave into the Platform 
the discussion of yesterday morning and pick up those threads. 

Dr. Abbott showed us very clearly that the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, has power to make a general arbi- 
tration treaty. Mr. Straus showed us that the Senate had already 
ratified such an arbitration treaty, the Hague Convention. Then Mr. 
Littlefield asked, Where does the President derive his power to sub- 
mit any matter to arbitration? That question is answered by the 
language of the treaty, which Mr. Littlefield said he had not read. 
The Constitution declares that that treaty, having been ratified by the 
Senate, is now the supreme law of the land. It then goes on to say 
that it is the President’s duty to enforce the laws. ‘That treaty is part 
of the law which it is his business, his sworn duty, to enforce; and 
hence, when he submitted the Pius Fund matter to arbitration, or 
when he submits any other matter to arbitration that is within the 
scope of the Hague Convention, he is exercising a power conferred 
upon him by what has become the law, not only of this land, but the 
law of all the signatory powers. From that, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, his power comes. 

Now, then, what is the advantage of a general treaty, such as is 
recommended by the Platform? I am glad, I am glad, indeed, that 
the Business Committee has seen its way clear to make that recom- 
mendation. All jurists have come to the conclusion that general 
legislation is in every way preferable to special legislation. We have 
our general acts for incorporating individuals. The granting of a 
corporate franchise is a legislative power; but the legislature can and 
should, by a general law, provide a method by which that franchise 
can be acquired by individuals. I have not time to point out the 
thousand other ways in which general laws have been made, enabling 
officials to give the force of law to regulations prescribed by them, 
but I venture to say that one-half the machinery of our government is 
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carried out under the force of such regulations. The United States 
Civil Service, for example, is regulated by rules that are prescribed by 
the President, who is authorized so to do by a general law. I go 
farther; I say that in all matters of international dispute, when the 
blood is high, when there is excitement, it is better we should have a 
general treaty than be forced at once to negotiate a special one. Do 
not you think that if there had been no general treaty between 
England and Russia the Dogger Bank incident would have led to 
war? Unquestionably it would. The sentiment in Great Britain was 
such, and very naturally such, that it was impossible then for any 
ministry to negotiate a new treaty. But there being one already in 
existence that provided a regular and orderly way for settling that 
difficulty, it was sent to a Commission of Inquiry at once, and we had 
peace instead of war. 

It would be a simple matter, if we are prepared for it, to make a 
general treaty which would bring into play as matter of honorable 
obligation the existing provisions of the Hague Treaty. As pointed 
out yesterday, there is in that treaty no expression of agreement by 
the signatory powers in every case to act under its provisions. What 
we need is a general treaty, made by the President and ratified by the 
Senate, substantially in the following terms: “ All matters in difference 
between the high contracting parties that are within the scope of the 
Hague Convention shall be submitted to arbitration in accordance 
with the provisions of that Convention.” That is all we need to give 
full force and effect to the existing Hague Treaty. 

Let me say,— and I am sure the President and Mr. Smiley will be 
glad to have me announce it —that there are copies of that treaty to 
be had in the room where the literature of the association is kept. 
Let those of you who have not read it, read it. Let all read it in the 
light of this Platform that has just been submitted for our adoption, 
and you will see how great a step was made when the Hague Con- 
vention was adopted, was ratified by the Senate, and became the law, 
not only of the United States, but of the civilized world. 


REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL REFORM BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am greatly interested in 
the following up of this Platform, in sending its echoes out from this 
place, and I therefore desire to suggest how those of us who have not 
made speeches may do effective work in support of this document, 
by the powerful instrument of the mail. The President touched an 
electric button yesterday and set the machinery of the Portland Fair 
in motion: so we may touch the nearest mail box and set forces in 
motion in the interest of arbitration all over this country, and all over 
the world. To us, as to John on Patmos, comes a voice like the 
sound of many waters crying, “ Write.” Asa “Christian lobbyist” 
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at Washington, for seventeen years, I have had considerable experi- 
ence of the power of letters. We have relied much on petitions, and 
they are a power if numerous enough, but I believe the time has come 
for a new form of petition. President Roosevelt and others have 
expressed their low esteem of petitions, but they do regard letters. 
Let us therefore, when a board of trade, or a convention, or a 
conference, or a church desires to petition, vote that some promi- 
nent person, the most prominent person in the meeting, whether 
the president or one of the audience, shall wr7ite a letter to express 
the sentiment of the meeting. I know that at Washington a letter 
will be more likely to be seen by the President or by a Senator or 
Congressman than a petition, which is often handled by the clerks 
only. The tremendous petitions for the rejection of Brigham Roberts 
did certainly have great effect, and I would not depreciate petitions. 
Petitions, letters and telegrams are good, better, best. If some promi- 
nent person, on voted request of a meeting, shall write a letter it will 
be likely to be more effective than the old form of petition, especially 
if this is followed up, as Commissioner MacFarland has suggested, 
by many others in the audience writing also on their own motion. 
And let us not forget that letters to others than officials will help us. 

Let us each resolve to write seven letters to different persons of 
esteem and influence, teachers, educators, heads of universities, per- 
sons who have charge of educational interests of the State and city, 
calling attention to suggestions made here at Mohonk. Especially 
should we all write to the newspapers, not only to the great news- 
papers, but also to the country papers. We may thus, by the power 
of letters, set echoes flying from this place. Just an illustration 
of the power of letters upon public men. We were passing a reform 
measure about seventeen years ago in Washington. I approached 
Senator Joe Blackburn of Kentucky, and spoke of the matter. 
“O, yes,” he exclaimed, “my State is all stirred up; I have had 
twenty letters from Kentucky about it.” He thought the whole State 
of Kentucky was in a state of eruption and excitement because twenty 
people had written him for something else than offices and appropria- 
tions. ‘Even a few letters,” said Mr. MacFarland to me to-day, 
‘Care influential upon public men, because they know how seldom 
people write letters about public matters.” When they get a letter 
not connected with some selfish interest they must feel like putting it 
in a frame as a curiosity. The mail-box ballot is the best organ of 
public opinion. 


MR. CHARLES HENRY BUTLER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I would like to speak 
seconding the Platform, as to the same point that Mr. Wheeler stated, 
and that was, how much better a general arbitration treaty will be 
than any special treaties which could be ratified between the different 
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countries. In my own mind I was in hopes that the treaties would 
be ratified as officially presented to the Senate, simply because it 
would have been a step forward; but at the same time their practical 
utility was, to my mind, always questionable. In the first place, had 
they been ratified as presented, the question whether a special agree- 
ment was equivalent to a treaty requiring ratification, which was 
settled in advance and resulted in their being shelved, would simply 
have been postponed until the next special agreement was made, 
when it would have come up, and then there would have been the clash 
between the Senate and the President in a far more acute, and possi- 
bly in a far more disastrous, manner than at the present time. The 
failure to ratify these treaties in the manner presented will, I believe, 
result in a more modified form, where the words “conclude a special 
agreement”’ or “conclude a treaty’? can be so eliminated that the 
Constitutional question will also be eliminated, and the Executive will 
be given under definite lines the power with it, which should be 
clothed in such manner that the Executive act can be determined so. 
that arbitral matters which are within the discretion of the President 
as the Executive can be submitted, and those which are beyond that 
can go to the Senate for adjustment by treaty. I think every one — 
every American who believes in the Constitution, and all Americans 
believe in it — believes that there are many matters which are too far- 
reaching for the Executive alone to submit to arbitration, and which 
should not be submitted except with the sanction of the full treaty 
making power. 

The President’s expression in his letter, that the ratification of these 
treaties, as amended, would be a step backward instead of forward, 
was, I believe, true, and I wish simply to give one or two reasons for 
that belief. ‘To-day the President under long custom can submit 
matters where the claim is one proceeding from this country against a 
foreign country without senatorial ratification; that procedure has 
been settled by practice; the Pius Fund case, which was sent by the 
Executive to the Hague Tribunal, involved a claim of over a million 
dollars against Mexico, but no treaty was involved; the Hague Con- 
ference met, considered it, and it was determined. Had there been a 
general arbitration treaty with Mexico similar to those ratified by the 
Senate, that course could not have been taken by the Executive; a 
special treaty would have been necessary. Some of the Senators 
have criticised the right of the President to submit matters proceed- 
ing from this country,— claims of this country against others,— but 
the practice has been acquired in so long a time, I doubt if that 
position could be sustained. The treaty of the claims commissions 
between this country and Spain of 1873 rested upon two letters, one 
written by Hon. Daniel E. Sickles (then our minister to Spain), and 
the other by the representative of the foreign office of Spain. There 
are a number of instances of that kind, and no case of that nature 
could ever be submitted to arbitration under treaties such as have 
been now ratified. I think, therefore, that the President did the 
right thing in holding back those treaties. Undoubtedly, however, as 
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soon as the various other matters which are more or less collateral to 
these treaties and their ratification are cleared up, I think there will 
be such a concord between the two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
that a form of general arbitration treaty will be agreed upon and they 
will be ratified without any difficulty. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard the Plat- 
form read, and you have heard the discussion of it. Those in favor 
of adopting it will please say aye; contrary, no. It is unanimously 
adopted as the Platform of the Eleventh Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration. 


JupcE Stiness: Mr. President: 'The matter of sending a telegram 
to the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union was referred 
to the Business Committee, and they recommend the sending of the 
following telegram: 


To THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 
(Care Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President, Schleiz, Germany.) 


The Mohonk Lake Conference on Intemational Arbitration, now in session» 
sends its appreciation of your services to the cause of international peace and jus- 
tice, and congratulates all concerned upon its prospective promotion by the estab- 
lishment of the Hague Court and the expected International Parliament proposed 
by you. (Signed) GEORGE GRAY, President. 


It was voted that the telegram be sent. 


Jupcre Stiness: The resolutions adopted by the business men 
were referred to the Business Committee as they were read last night. 
I need not repeat them. They are approved by the Business Com- 
mittee, and I move that they be printed in the records of the proceed- 
ings of this Conference. 


It was voted that they be so printed. 


JupcEe StinEss: I would say, with reference to the other resolutions 
that have been submitted to the Business Committee, that they have 
either been embodied in the Platform, which you have heard, or else 
further action upon them by the committee has been deemed inex- 
pedient. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. GILMAN will now make the report from the 
Business Committee on the subject introduced by him in the early 
part of the Conference. 


Dr. GitMANn: The suggestion that was made two days ago that 
concerted efforts should be put forth to interest undergraduate 
students in the colleges and universities, has met with so much 
approbation, so many expressions of approval have been given 
privately by those interested in that movement, that it does not seem 
to require any further discussion. There seems to be a unanimous 
state of mind about it; it is only requested that this Conference 
collectively express its approval of the idea and designate a commit- 
tee who will carry on the correspondence and initiate the work during 
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the next twelve months. I have been requested by the Business 


Committee to suggest that this Conference adopt the following 
memorandum: 


MEMORANDUM ON WORK AMONG UNDERGRADUATES IN THE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The Mohonk Lake Conference respectfully suggests to the universities and 
colleges of the United States that concerted efforts be put forth to secure among 
undergraduates early and careful consideration of the principles of international 
arbitration. A most appropriate day for student meetings is the 22d of February, 
especially in view of the fact that it was Washington, whe as President, laid the 
foundation of the practice of arbitration which has distinguished the foreign policy 
of the United States. It may be more convenient in some places to observe the 
18th of May, which is the anniversary of the opening of the conference at The 
Hague in 1899. The arrangement or conduct of such meetings should be com- 
mitted as far as practicable to the undergraduates who may engage in debates 
among themselves or secure addresses or courses of lectures from those who can 
speak with authority upon this important subject. 

The Conference requests that reports of all such meetings, whether written or 
printed, be sent to the Permanent Secretary, care of Hon. A. K. Smiley, at Mohonk 
Lake, Ulster Co., New York. 

The persons below named are respectfully invited by this Conference to act as 
a Committee of Correspondence in the development of these plans, namely: Ex- 
President Low of Columbia, Ex-President White of Cornell, who were members 
of the Hague Conference, President Angell of Michigan, who has twice represented 
the United States in foreign capitals, together with President Eliot, President 
Hadley, President Alderman, President Wheeler, President Seelye, and Ex-Presi- 
dent Daniel C. Gilman. (Dr. Gilman’s name was added to the Committee after 
the report was made.) 


Dr. Gitman: I would ask Mr. Chairman that before the vote is 
taken Mr. Jonun R. Mott, well known to a very large number, 
representing the World’s Student Christian Federation, be asked to 
second this resolution. 


MR. JOHN R. MOTT, 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION. 


Mr. Chairman: President Gilman has submitted a most strategic 
resolution. Representing as I do the undergraduate and graduate 
students of this and other lands, I wish to support it very heartily. 
It is said that not more than one per cent. of the young men of 
America avail themselves of the advantages of higher education; but 
this small proportion of one in a hundred has furnished about sixty 
per cert. of the men who have held the highest political positions in 
the nation. The colleges have given an even larger proportion than 
sixty per cent. to some other important callings. With truth it may 
be said that the universities and colleges teach the teachers, preach 
to the preachers and govern the governors. It is therefore high 
strategy and high statesmanship to give special attention to the under- 
graduates of these institutions if the program for which this Confer- 
ence stands is to be realized. 
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It is important not only to bring influences to bear on students from 
the outside, for example, through literature and through lectures, but 
also to get them to take the initiative in promoting among their fellow- 
students an interest in the subject of international arbitration. If we 
would have any idea take strong hold of undergraduates it is desirable 
and necessary that they be brought to feel a sense of responsibility 
for its propagation. 

That it is practicable to enlist students in the advancement of great 
ideas and enterprises is clearly shown by the short history of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. This movement has developed 
so quietly and so rapidly that few realize its power and significance 
in the direction of making the conditions far more favorable for the 
accomplishment of the ideals of this Mohonk Lake Conference. It 
was only ten years ago that there met in the ancient Wadstena Castle 
in Sweden, placed at our disposal by the Swedish government, repre- 
sentatives of the four or five national Christian student movements 
then in existence. We came together to discuss this question: If it 
be desirable for the students of any one university to unite in a society 
in order better to promote a good cause, and if it be well to unite the 
Christian societies of students in any country in order more effectively 
to impress the life of the nation for good, might it not be advantageous 
to federate the different national Christian student movements? After 
three days of debate there was organized the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, which has for its general object the uniting of the students 
of the world in order to enlist them in the extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ and in the carrying His principles into every relationship of 
life — into the world of thought, into family life, into commercial and 
industrial life, into municipal affairs, into national politics and into 
international relations. 

This Student Federation has spread and spread until it has become 
literally a world movement. Four weeks ago to-day I attended its 
sixth conference, which was held this year in Holland, that country 
which has done so much to promote right international relations from 
the days of Hugo Grotius to the present time. We had present official 
representatives not of four or five national movements as at the 
foundation of the Federation a decade ago, but of some twenty 
national Christian student organizations, embracing associations in 
eighteen hundred universities and colleges, and having a membership 
of one hundred and three thousand students and professors. This is 
by odds the largest and most comprehensive movement among 
students. While it is Christian, it includes undergraduates of all 
religions and of no religion, but who are in general sympathy with 
the principles which Christ promulgated. 

The Federation has already accomplished splendid results. It has 
made the students of different nations and races acquainted with each 
other by means of its conferences and by promoting intervisitation. 
It has done a great work in removing misconceptions, envy, jealousy 
and national narrowness, and in substituting therefor esteem, sym- 
pathy and willingness to cooperate. It has set the student societies 
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of different lands to acting and reacting upon each other. It has 
established means of communication which have enabled the students 
of strong nations to help those of less favored lands. By calling 
attention to the good points about the different nations, by emphasizing 
the great ideas on which all right-thinking students are agreed, and by 
actually combining its members in certain common studies and tasks 
for the good of mankind, the Federation has accomplished wonders 
in promoting real unity. Only the other night Ambassador Porter 
speaking to us in Paris of but one branch of the Federation, said, 
“It has done more than diplomacy to unite the nations.” 

The last conference of the Federation would have been held last 
autumn in Japan instead of this year in Holland had it not been for 
the war. The Imperial Minister of Railways of Russia had planned 
to extend the generous courtesy of carrying the European and Ameri- 
can delegates on a special train from the German frontier to 
Vladivostock or Port Arthur. Japan has renewed the invitation, so 
we shall meet in April, 1907, in Tokio, that greatest student centre 
of the Far East. It will be the first world’s Congress, either secular 
or religious, which has ever been held in Asia. Who can measure 
its possibilities for good? Believe me, even more important than 
educating students of each country on the subject of international 
arbitration is it that they mingle with one another and come to know 
one another and have confidence in and regard for one another. If 
we can, inthis and all other ways which have been so well emphasized 
during these remarkable days at Mohonk Lake, unite the hearts of 
the students—the coming leaders of all the nations—as well as 
inform their minds, we shall most quickly and securely achieve our 
great purpose. 


Dr. Gitman: I ought to have been more explicit; Mr. Mott is 
the President of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Mr. Epwin D. MEap: Mr. Chairman: I would like to move one 
single change in the statement as to the purpose of this organization, 
as I think it is really what President Gilman and others have con- 
templated ; and that is, as what we have at heart is so much broader 
than mere international arbitration, that we substitute the term “ in- 
ternational organization.” 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD: I quite agree with Mr. Mead in the general 
idea of the supreme importance of international organization, but I 
think that going from this Conference on International Arbitration 
the wording would be more appropriate and the document do more 
good standing as it is at the present time. 


Dr. Apgorr: I want to understand Mr. Mead, how he wishes the 
wording changed. 


Mr. MeEap: It is the substitution of the words “international 
organization” for “international arbitration” in- the first sentence. 
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That was the key note which was so great and prophetic in Chancellor 
MacCracken’s address this morning. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Organization is a generic word. There may be 
organizations for almost any purpose. If I may be allowed to sug- 
gest, it seems as though we ought to connect the statement with the 
purpose of this Conference. 


Dr. ABBOTT: I rise to make one amendment which I think will be 
universally accepted. It was already made in the Business Com- 
mittee, where Dr. Gilman, former President of Johns Hopkins, was 
added to that Committee over his head. ‘Then he came and omitted 
the name that had been added by the Committee. I move that the 
name be restored. 


THE CHAIRMAN; It is moved that Dr. Gilman be restored to that 
Committee. 


The motion was unanimously and enthusiastically adopted. 


PROF. E. W. HUFFCUT, 
DEAN OF THE LAW SCHOOL OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Chairman: May I say one word, in seconding further these 
resolutions, in behalf of Dr. White, who regrets so sincerely that he 
is unable to be present on this occasion. It struck me day before 
yesterday, when Dr. Gilman made the suggestion that has finally 
resulted in these resolutions, as a very strange coincidence that 
the same idea and the same purpose should have been forming in the 
minds of Dr. Gilman and Dr. White at the same time. ‘They are life- 
long friends, almost classmates, I believe, Dr. Gilman being one class 
ahead of Dr. White and claiming the credit of having properly disci- 
plined him so that his future career has been satisfactory. It gives 
me a great deal of gratification to say that within the last month pre- 
ceding this Conference, Dr. White has been giving much thought to 
a method of promoting correct ideas among the under-graduates of 
our colleges and universities upon the subject of international arbitra- 
tion. Dr. White was good enough a short time ago to outline to me 
the plan that he had conceived for this purpose. He said that com- 
petent men, who have given the matter study and who can speak not 
merely from sentiment, but from investigation and reason, should be 
sent to the colleges and universities to give not single lectures per- 
haps, but short courses of lectures upon the history of arbibration 
and diplomacy and the fruitful results of the same, especially in 
connection with the history of our own country. To this end he said 
it would. be necessary that there should be some organization for the 
supplying of such competent lecturers. I have made careful estimates 
and have come to the conclusion that it would take a considerable 
sum of-money to do this work effectively and quickly; indeed, after 
the most careful computations, making an allowance for the cost of 
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administration and the securing of the proper men, I have come to the 
conclusion that a round million dollars would be a suitable foundation 
for this work. A million dollars could not be better invested by any 
philanthropic persons than in promoting precisely this sort of work; 
and I may add, as Mr. White added to me, without perhaps an undue 
breach of confidence, “I have a strong hope,” he said, “that I will 
be able to find that million of dollars.” There is one thing that I 
have always observed in Mr. White’s career that gives me great hope 
with reference to this matter, and that is, that his dreams are always 
practicable and usually come true. 

The memorandum presented by Dr. Gilman was then unanimously 
adopted. 


The Conference then adjourned till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Sixth Session. 


Friday Evening, June 2, 1905. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference will please come to order. 
The report of the committee which was appointed to consider the 
matter of a society for the promotion of the study of international 
law and the establishment of a magazine with reference thereto will 
now be heard if the committee is ready to report. 


JupcE StTiness: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In pur- 
suance of the resolution that was offered this morning in reference 
to the matter of the formation of an American International Law 
Society, a number of gentlemen who were interested assembled. A 
committee was formed for the purpose of carrying out the resolution 
of this Conference. It was appreciated, in connection with what 
you stated this morning, Mr. Chairman, that there was not a publi- 
cation in the English language devoted to the great subject of inter- 
national law. It was further appreciated that the establishment of 
such a publication would probably do more than anything else that 
could be done to promote the very purposes of this Conference and 
to disseminate not only the proper ideas regarding peace and arbi- 
tration, but to disseminate instruction regarding the great principles 
of international law and those questions that lead to differences 
between nations. Aside from that, it was believed that a journal of 
this kind, established in connection with the proposed society, would 
be most useful in stimulating the scholars who are devoting them- 
selves to that subject. Therefore an organization was effected, and 
the general body that assembled voted that an executive committee, 
not to exceed twenty-one, which should be a Committee on Organ- 
ization, should be selected by the Chair. The committee and its 
chairman have been selected, and the names of the gentlemen will 
be read presently. There are some members of the committee who 
are not present here to-day, but assurance was felt that they certainly 
would accept membership upon this committee. An effort has been 
made to make the committee national and to have it represent, as 
far as a committee of twenty-one can do, every important interest 
devoted to international law. It was endeavored principally to select 
from among the leading professors of international law in our various 
universities and from our diplomatists those who have had special 
experience in international law questions. This committee of twenty- 
one is simply the nucleus; of course the organization will be en- 
larged, and in its membership will be welcomed every one who feels 
an interest in this work in which we are engaged. I will say further 
that before this Conference adjourns, the secretary of this committee 
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will welcome the names of any of the gentlemen here, and ladies 
also, who wish to unite with us and become members of this Amer- 
ican International Law Society. I say ‘The American Interna- 
tiona: Law Society ’”’ because.it was deemed best to select that name 
instead of “ The American International Law Association’”’ because 
other international law associations have adopted the latter name. 
I will now, Mr. Chairman, ask the Secretary of the meeting, Pro- 
FESSOR SCOTT, to read the report of what has been done and the 
names of the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING TO CONSIDER THE SUBJECT OF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
LAW SOCIETY. 


Pursuant to a general invitation extended to members of the Conference at 
this morning’s session, twenty-four gentlemen met in the Rock Reading Room at 
1 P. M. to-day. « Prof. George W. Kirchwey called the meeting to order, and 
upon motion Hon. Oscar S. Straus was called to the chair, and Prof. James B. 
Scott was appointed secretary. A motion was made and duly seconded that it is 
the sentiment of this meeting that an American Society of International Law be 
established and that a journal of international law be published in connection with, 
and as the organ of, the said society. The motion was unanimously carried. 

A further motion was thereupon made that a committee of organization of not 
less than seven nor more than twenty-one be appointed by the chair, of which 
committee the chair should beamember. This motion was likewise carried unan- 
imously, The meeting thereupon adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman. 

At 6 P. M. the chairman called another meeting and announced the committee 
of seven, who thereupon met and elected the remaining members of the committee 
of organization. The committee is as follows: 


JusticE DAvip J BREWER, Pror. Gro. W. KIRCHWEY, 
JUDGE GEORGE GRaY, Pror. L. S. Rowe, 

Hon. Oscar S. STRAUS, Pror. JAMES B. SCOTT, 

Hon. JOHN W. Foster, Hon. EVERETT P. WHEELER, 
Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, ROBERT LANSING, Esq., 

Hon. J. M. DICKINSON, CHANDLER P. ANDERSON, Esq., 
Hon. JAMES B. ANGELL, ProFr. GEORGE G. WILSON, 
Hon. W W Morrow, CHARLES HENRY BUTLER, Esq., 
Hon. JOHN W. GRIGGs, Pror. JosEPH H. BEALE, JR., 
Hon. J. B. Moore, Pror. CHARLES N. GREGORY. 


ProF. THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 


Mr. Straus was elected permanent chairman and Mr. Scott permanent secretary 
and treasurer. 

The committee thereupon adjourned to meet at the call of the chair at such 
time as the constitution and organization of the society might be perfected, or so 
far completed, as to be ready for submission to the committee of twenty-one. 


JupcE Stiness: The Business Committee, recognizing the fact 
that international law is so closely allied to international arbitration 
as to come fairly within the purview of this Conference, recommend 
the passage of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Conference regards with favor the movement to establish a 
Society of International Law in the United States and of an American Journal of 


International Law, and pledges its earnest sympathy with the aims and purposes 
of such movement. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference will now have the pleasure of 
listening to an address on the North Sea Incident by Pror. JoHNn 
BassEtT Moore of Columbia University. Professor Moore was 
Assistant Secretary of State during Mr. Harrison’s Administration 
and is the author of the standard history of arbitration, a monu- 
mental work of six volumes, prepared on the authorization of 
Congress and published by the government. 


JOHN BASSETT MOORE, 
PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


On the evening of Sunday, the 23d of October last, a representative 
of the press called at my house and solicited an expression of opinion 
as to the probable effect upon the relations between Great Britain 
and Russia of a rumored attack by the Russian Baltic fleet on a fleet 
of English fishermen in the North Sea. I naturally asked for details 
of the alleged incident, but the particulars given were exceedingly 
meagre, and I confess that I listened to their recital with a feeling of 
incredulity. Indeed, when I suggested that men of the sea, and 
especially fishermen, had always had the benefit in the public mind 
of acertain indulgence on account of their susceptibility to optical 
illusions, my visitor himself could not repress a smile that betrayed 
the existence in his own mind of a doubt as to the reality of what he 
had heard. 

And yet, strange as the report at first blush seemed, it was in a few 
hours confirmed by the most authentic proofs; and, as these proofs 
came altogether from the side of the victims, the incident wore the 
aspect of a wanton, malicious attack by men-of-war on peaceful 
fishermen — an outrage, deliberate and unprovoked. 

In any circumstances, such a situation, unless dealt with by both 
governments in a conciliatory spirit, would have been fraught with 
the possibilities of armed conflict; but, in the present instance, there 
were special circumstances that rendered it exceptionally dangerous. 

For more than a hundred years there has existed between Great 
Britain and Russia an enmity which time has served to strengthen 
rather than to ameliorate. This enmity, aggravated by a clash of 
interests in the near East, produced about the middle of the last cen- 
tury a great war. The most striking result of this conflict was the 
transference by Russia of her schemes of aggrandizement or develop- 
ment from the near East to the far East, but only to find herself in 
the end portentously confronted by her old rival, united by an inti- 
mate alliance with Russia’s formidable antagonist in the far East, the 
island empire of Japan. 

Nor ‘was this new alliance the only specially disturbing factor in 
the situation. During the summer of 1904, grave questions, some of 
which grew out of the restrictions imposed on Russia by the victors 
in the Crimea in 1856, had arisen between the British and Russian 
governments. Great Britain had not only refused to recognize as 
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lawful cruisers certain Russian armed vessels that had issued from 
the Black Sea, but she had also protested against the claims advanced 
in the new Russian naval orders with regard to the interruption of 
neutral trade under an extension of the list of articles classed as 
contraband. 

It was into a situation such as this, tense with suspicion and an- 
tagonistic feeling, that the report of the attack on British fishermen in 
the North Sea suddenly fell. The attack took place early in the 
morning of the 22d of October, 1904, about an hour after midnight. 
As witnessed by its victims and reported to the British government, 
it appeared to be of the most deliberate character. At the hour in 
question nearly fifty small steam vessels, belonging chiefly to what 
was called the “Gamecock” fleet of Hull, were engaged in trawling 
for cod on the Dogger Bank in the North Sea, under the command 
of their ‘“‘admiral.” All their lights were burning, and they were 
carrying on their operations in accordance with the international reg- 
ulations established for fishing in the North Sea. While they were 
thus innocently engaged, they saw the lights of several steamers ap- 
proaching. The steamers were standing directly for the fleet and 
were casting their searchlights on the trawlers. Shortly afterwards, 
as the first group of steamers passed on, another group approached, 
using searchlighis and making signals; and presently a third group 
came near, making similar signs. Of the third group, two of the 
steamers stopped near a trawler called the “ Tomtit,” and one of them 
opened fire. The firing then became more or less general, steamers 
belonging to the second group taking part in it, and continued for 
ten or twelve minutes. When the firing ceased, two fishermen had 
been killed and six wounded, while one trawler had been sunk and 
five were hit and damaged, while others were damaged by shell ex- 
plosions near them. No relief was offered by any of the attacking 
warships, although it is said that one remained near the scene about 
an hour. 

A brief report of this deplorable incident was telegraphed to Lord 
Lansdowne from Hull late on the 23d of October, but the details in 
authentic form did not reach him till the following day, when without 
delay he telegraphed instructions to Sir Charles Hardinge, British 
ambassador, to lay the matter before the Russian government and 
particularly to point out to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the circumstances tending to show that the attack 
was deliberate or at best “‘most culpably negligent.” Lord Lans- 
downe stated that the indignation provoked by the incident could not 
possibly be exaggerated and that this feeling was aggravated by the 
action of the warships in omitting to offer any help to the stricken 
fishermen. ‘The matter, declared his lordship, admitted of “no delay.” 
He preferred not to formulate demands till Russia had had an oppor- 
tunity to explain, but he intimated that nothing less would suffice than 
an ‘ample apology and complete and prompt reparation as well as 
security against the recurrence of such intolerable incidents.” 

Similar language was used by Lord Lansdowne to the Russian 
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chargé @affaires at London. Count Lamsdorff seemed to be almost 
dumbfounded. He had no information beyond what was furnished by 
the press reports; but while he expressed confidence that the affair 
would turn out to have been the result of an unfortunate mistake, he 
did not hesitate to say that an inquiry would be instituted, that any 
one found guilty would be punished, and that full reparation would 
be made to the sufferers. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of October, Count Lamsdorff brought to the 
British embassy a message from the Emperor. Still there was no 
report from Admiral Rojdestvensky. In the absence of such a report 
the Emperor declared that he could only consider the affair as an un- 
fortunate accident due to misunderstanding; but in view of the sad 
loss of life, he stated that he was anxious to express his sincere 
regrets at the occurrence, and that he would adopt the necessary 
measures of reparation to the sufferers as soon as a clear account of 
the circumstances was obtained, 

Nearly forty-eight hours had now elapsed since the first report of 
the attack on the trawlers became public, and the excitement in 
England was rising rather than falling. Towards midnight on the 
25th of October Count Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador at 
London, repeated to Lord Lansdowne the assurances that had already 
been given by the Emperor through Count Lamsdorff at St. Peters- 
burg; but this, as Lord Lansdowne declared, was “not enough.” 
Lord Lansdowne, while not undertaking finally to formulate the 
demands of his government, had intimated to Count Benckendorff 
that they must embrace (1) an ample apology and disclaimer, (2) 
the fullest reparation to the sufferers, (3) a searching inquiry as to 
blame, together with the adequate punishment of any persons shown 
to be responsible, and (4) security against the repetition of such 
incidents. As to the first two points, the message of the Emperor 
afforded an assurance that there would be no difficulty; but as to the 
other demands, no agreement was as yet in sight, and it was as to 
these, and especially the question of punishment of wrongdoers, that 
public feeling in England was running high. 

Early on Wednesday, the 26th of October, Lord Lansdowne there- 
fore put himself into communication with.Count Benckendorff, and in 
the course of the morning held with him a frank and impressive inter- 
view. In this conference Lord Lansdowne, adverting to the fact that, 
although Rojdestvensky had made no report, no effective steps had 
apparently been taken to stop him or to institute an inquiry, begged 
Count Benckendorff at once to telegraph his government concerning 
the open points, and significantly observed that if the Russian fleet 
were allowed to continue its journey without calling at Vigo, in Spain, 
the two governments might find themselves “at war before the week 
was over.” In this relation Lord Lansdowne called attention to the 
concentration of the British fleets at Gibraltar and other strategic 
points, and later in the day he candidly informed Count Benckendorff 
that, unless the demands with regard to the stopping of the Russian 
fleet were complied with, it might be necessary to enforce them. 
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Effective measures were taken by the Russian government to 
intercept its fleet and to cause it to call at Vigo; and on the 27th of 
October telegrams were received at London giving Admiral Rojdest- 
vensky’s version of the affair. According to this version, two torpedo 
boats without lights rushed at full speed to attack the leading vessels 
of the squadron, and it was only after the searchlights were turned on 
that it was noticed that a few small steam craft resembling trawlers 
were present. Firing ceased as soon as the torpedo boats had disap- 
peared. The Russian detachment included no torpedo destroyers, 
and no vessel of any kind was left behind on the scene. ‘The vessel 
reported to have remained in the neighborhood must therefore, 
declared Admiral Rojdestvensky, have been one of the enemy’s 
torpedo boats, the other having been sunk; and the Russian ships 
refrained from assisting the trawlers on account of their apparent 
complicity. Some of the trawlers did not show their lights for a time, 
and others not at all. 

The first suggestion that the actual or suspected presence of 
torpedo boats was the immediate cause of the incident was made by 
the Russian chargé d@’ affaires at London in his interview with Lord 
Lansdowne on Monday, the 24th of October: but he offered no proof 
of the supposition beyond vague reports that Japanese subjects had 
been preparing a torpedo attack on the Russian fleet from English 
waters. These report were wholly unconfirmed; and, although 
Admiral Rojdestvensky now came forward with a positive assertion 
that he had been attacked by torpedo boats, the testimony of the 
trawlers wholly discredited the supposition that any such boats were 
near when the attack on the fishing fleet took place. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Lord Lansdowne did not hesitate to affirm that Admiral 
Rojdestvensky’s version would not carry with it the slightest convic- 
tion in England. He therefore insisted upon full compliance with 
the British government’s demands, but, in so doing, he made a 
remarkable proposition. He proposed that a full inquiry into the 
facts should. be made by an independent court with an international 
character, this court to be composed of naval officers of high rank 
representing the two powers immediately concerned and three others, 
and to constitute a body analogous to that provided for by Articles 1X 
to XIV of The Hague Convention. 

This proposal I have ventured to call remarkable, and for several 
reasons, It was remarkable, in the first place, because it was in 
effect an offer of arbitration coming from the aggrieved party. It 
was remarkable, in the second place, because it was made in a time 
of great popular excitement, in which the pent-up feelings of an old 
antagonism were manifest. It was remarkable, in the third place, 
because the submission it proposed was broader than that which the 
terms of the convention rendered obligatory. It was remarkable, 
finally, but not least, as a .striking exemplification of the restraining 
influence of a permanent arrangement for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes. [Applause.] Who can say that, if the 
Hague Convention had not existed, and if the British and Russian 
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governments had not been conscious of this persuasive force of its 
obligations, the thought of arbitration would have occurred to either 
in the midst of such a tumult of passionate emotions? 

On Friday, the 28th of October, a proposal for an international 
inquiry similar to that of Lord Lansdowne, but not so broad in its 
scope, was made by the Russian Emperor under the Hague Conven- 
tion. This proposal was apparently made without knowledge of 
Lord Lansdowne’s previous tender. As the result of all the negotia- 
tions, Mr. Balfour was enabled to announce, in a speech at Southamp- 
ton, on the evening of the 28th of October: (1) that Russia, on 
hearing of the North Sea incident, had expressed profound regret 
and promised liberal compensation; (2) that the part of the Russian 
fleet concerned had been detained at Vigo, so that it might be possi- 
ble to ascertain the responsible officers, who, together with any 
material witnesses, would not be allowed to proceed with the fleet; 
(3) that an inquiry would be instituted into the facts by an interna- 
tional commission, and that any persons found responsible would be 
tried by the Russian government and adequately punished; and (4) 
that instructions would be issued by the Russian government so as 
to secure neutral commerce from risk of interference and prevent the 
repetition of such incidents. 

This announcement relieved the crisis, and negotiations proceeded 
for a final adjustment. A captain, two lieutenants and an ensign 
were left at Vigo by the Russian fleet in order to appear before the 
International Commission whenever it should be organized. The 
point which proved in the later, as it had in the earlier, negotiations 
to be most difficult was that of punishment. In articles of agreement 
submitted by Lord Lansdowne on the 31st of October, it was pro- 
posed that the International Commission should “inquire into and 
report upon all the circumstances attending the disaster in the North 
Sea, and particularly as to where the responsibility for the disaster 
lies and the degree of blame which attaches to those upon whom that 
responsibility is found to rest.’”’ The Russian government objected 
to this clause on the ground that it seemed to imply that the inquiry 
would be confined to the ascertainment of the responsibility of Russian 
officers. As eventually adopted, the clause provided that the Com- 
mission should inquire into and report upon the question of “ respon- 
sibility” and the “degree of blame attaching to the subjects of the 
two high contracting parties or to the subjects of other countries in 
the event of their responsibility being established by the inquiry.” 
This submission was broad enough to embrace all persons who could 
by any possibility have borne any responsibility for the incident, 
whether according to the Russian or the English version. The final 
agreement was signed on the 25th of November, 1904. 

The International Commission, composed of admirals of the navies 
of Great Britain, Russia, France, the United States and Austria, met 
in Paris, and, after hearing the evidence, rendered on February 25, 
1905, its report. 

According to this report, Admiral Rojdestvensky had from the 
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time of sailing taken extreme precautions to meet a night attack by 
torpedo boats; and these precautions, as the commissioners declared, 
“seemed to be justified’? by the numerous reports received from 
agents of the Russian government as to apprehended hostile attempts. 
At Skagen, where he had anchored to coal on the 2oth of October, 
he was warned of the presence of suspicious vessels off the coast of 
Norway. One of these warnings came from the commander of a 
vessel coming from the North, who declared that he had seen on the 
previous night four torpedo boats carrying a single light only, and 
that at the masthead. These reports caused Admiral Rojdestvensky 
to leave Skagen twenty-four hours earlier than he had intended. His 
squadron sailed in several divisions, each getting under way inde- — 
pendently, his own division being the last. After the fleet entered 
the North Sea a Russian transport, called the “ Kamchatka,” belong- 
ing to one of the former divisions, had trouble with her engines and 
fell behind. This accidental delay perhaps was, as the commissioners 
found, the incidental cause of the trouble. ‘Toward eight o’clock 
P. M. on the 21st of October the “ Kamchatka” met some unknown 
vessels and opened fire on them, and at a quarter to nine her com- 
mander sent a wireless message to Admiral Rojdestvensky that he 
had been “attacked on all sides by torpedo boats.” According to 
Admiral Rojdestvensky’s estimate, these alleged torpedo boats, then 
fifty miles to the rear, might overtake and attack him about one o’clock 
in the morning, and this led him to signal his ships to redouble their 
vigilance and look out for an attack by torpedo boats. The standing 
orders of the Admiral on all the ships authorized the officer of the 
watch to open fire in case of an evident and imminent attack by 
torpedo boats. If the attack was from the front he was to open on 
his own initiative, and in the contrary case to refer to his commanding 
officer. The majority of the commissioners considered these orders 
to be in no way excessive, particularly in the special circumstances of 
the case. 

Coming down to the time of the attack on the trawlers, the com- 
missioners found that the divisions of the Russian fleet which pre- 
ceded Admiral Rojdestvensky had signalled nothing unusual. It 
afterwards became known that Admiral Folkersam, in command of 
the first division, had thrown his searchlight on the nearest trawlers 
at close quarters, and, perceiving them to be harmless vessels, had 
quietly continued his voyage. 

Not long afterwards, the last division, led by the “ Souvoroff,” 
Admiral Rojdestvensky’s flagship, came near the main body of the 
trawling fleet, when the attention of the officers of the watch on the 
bridge of the “ Souvoroff” was attracted by a green rocket which 
was sent up by the “admiral” of the fishing fleet and which in fact 
indicated, according to regulation, that the trawlers were to trawl on 
the starboard tack. Almost immediately afterwards, the look-out 
men, who from the bridges of the “ Souvoroff’’ were scanning the 
horizon with their, night-glasses, discovered ‘‘on the crest of the 
waves on the starboard bow, at an approximate distance of eighteen 
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to twenty cables,’ a vessel which aroused their suspicions because 
they saw no light and because she appeared to be bearing down upon 
them. The searchlight was turned on the vessel, and the look-out 
men thought they recognized a torpedo boat proceeding at great 
speed. Admiral Rojdestvensky then ordered fire to be opened on 
the unknown vessel; and the majority of the commissioners were 
therefore of opinion that the responsibility for the firing and _ its 
results rested upon him. 

Almost immediately afterwards a little boat was seen on the bow of 
the “ Souvoroff.”” This boat, on being lit up by the searchlight, was 
seen to be a trawler, and, in order to prevent its being fired upon, 
the searchlight was thrown up at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
the Admiral then signalled the squadron “ not to fire on the trawlers.” 
But, at the same time, the look-out men on the “ Souvoroff ”’ perceived 
to port another vessel, which they thought presented the same features 
as the object of their fire to starboard, and firing on this second object 
was immediately opened, fire being thus kept up on both sides of the 
ship. 

According to the standing orders of the fleet, the Admiral indicated 
the objects against which the fire should be directed by throwing his 
searchlight upon them, and as each vessel was sweeping the horizon 
in every direction with her own searchlights in order to avoid being 
taken by surprise, it was difficult to prevent confusion. The fire 
lasted from ten to twelve minutes. 

On the other hand, the Russian cruiser “ Aurora” was hit by 
several shells. 

The commissioners unanimously agreed that the trawlers did not 
commit any hostile act, and the majority were of opinion, the Russian 
commissioner dissenting, that there were no torpedo boats anywhere 
near, and that the opening of fire by Admiral Rojdestvensky was not 
justifiable. The fact that the “‘ Aurora” was hit seemed to justify the 
supposition that the cruiser, and perhaps even some other Russian 
vessel, left behind on the route followed by the ‘‘ Souvoroff ”’ without 
the latter’s knowledge, might have provoked and have been the object 
of the first few shots. On the other hand, it was possible that certain 
distant trawlers might have been mistaken for the original objectives, 
and thus fired upon directly, while others might have been struck by 
a fire directed against more distant objects. But, even taking the 
point of view of the Russian version, a majority of the commissioners 
thought that the firing on the starboard side lasted longer than was 
necessary, though the same majority considered that they had not 
sufficient data as to why the fire on the port side was continued. The 
commissioners, however, unanimously recognized that Admiral Rojdest- 
vensky personally did everything he could to prevent trawlers, 
recognized as such, from being fired upon by the squadron. 

As to the action of the ships in continuing on their way after the 
firing ceased, the commissioners were unanimously of opinion that, in 
view of the circumstances of the incident, there was at the cessation 
of fire sufficient uncertainty as to the danger to which the vessels 
were exposed to induce the Admiral to proceed on his way. 
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Nevertheless, the majority of the commissioners regretted that 
Admiral Rojdestvensky, in passing the Straits of Dover, did not 
inform the authorities of the neighboring maritime powers that, as he 
had been led to open fire near a group of trawlers, those boats of 
unknown nationality stood in need of assistance. 

Finally, the commissioners declared that their findings were not, in 
their opinion, of a nature to cast any discredit upon the military 
qualities or humanity of Admiral Rojdestvensky or that of the ger 
sonnel of his squadron. 

The report of the commissioners has sometimes been criticised on 
the supposition that this final declaration was inconsistent with the 
previous finding that the opening of fire by Admiral Rojdestvensky 
was not justifiable, and on the strength of this supposition it has been 
intimated that the commissioners were actuated by the desire to 
avoid the imposition of substantial blame on the Russian Admiral, 
such as would have required his trial and punishment. It is not im- 
probable that, if the commissioners had been lawyers instead of ad- 
mirals, they would have avoided any ground for such a surmise. Had 
they been lawyers, they probably would have brought out more clearly 
the distinction, which doubtless was working in their minds, between 
justification in fact and apparent justification. They found that the 
attack was not in fact justified, and from this finding there arose an 
obligation to make compensation. But when we pass from the domain 
of civil to that of penal law, when we pass from the question of 
making compensation for a wrongful act to that of undergoing per- 
sonal punishment for it, the element of intent becomes material, and 
apparent rather than actual justification or excuse becomes the test. 
The commissioners therefore are not chargeable with inconsistency, 
because, while they found that the firing was not justifiable, they also 
held that Admiral Rojdestvensky had not incurred liability to 
punishment. 

After the report of the commission was rendered the Russian 
government promptly paid the claims for damages, amounting to 
upwards of £60,000. And thus ended one of the most agitating and 
difficult controversies to which the process of arbitration was ever 
applied. 

A day or two ago the question was discussed here as to the 
desirableness or necessity of excluding from arbitration questions of 
national honor or questions of vital interest; but I venture to say that 
in this North Sea incident there were involved both questions of 
national honor and questions of vital interest. Surely nothing can 
more affect the honor or the interests of a government than the 
wrongful taking of the lives of its people, especially where they are 
assailed at the hands of the officials of a foreign power. Not only is 
the arbitral settlement of the North Sea incident a proof of the growth 
in the world of a magnanimous and enlightened spirit, but it is to be 
placed among the great cases in which that mode of settlement has 
brought peace with honor, to the lasting benefit of the powers immedi- 
ately concerned and to the great advantage of the whole world. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: It is great intellectual pleasure, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to have a clear, lucid statement of facts by which public 
judgment is affected, and I think we owe the thanks of this Confer- 
ence to Professor Moore for having given us that clear and lucid 
statement of the facts of the North Sea Incident, upon which we 
have all been intent for the last six months. 


Mr. SmiLtey: I hope that address will be widely published 
throughout the country. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Five-minute addresses will now be in order 
under the program for this evening, and the Hon. GreorceE H. UTTER, 
Governor of Rhode Island, will confer a favor by opening the dis- 
cussion. 


Hon. GrorceE H. UTTER: When it was suggested to me this 
noontime that I might be asked to say a few words this evening, I 
quite naturally asked Mr. Stiness, who suggested the idea, what I 
would be expected to speak about. He replied: ‘About five 
minutes.” We immediately had a little arbitration conference, and 
an agreement was made that instead of speaking “about five 
minutes,” I might make that the time, and my subject might be 
some impressions gained from this Conference. 

This is the third of the Mohonk Conferences that it has been my 
privilege to attend, although this is the first of which I have ever 
considered myself as being a part. Yet there are certain character- 
istics that I have noted as an outsider, and certain impressions that - 
I have gained also as an outsider, to which it may be not unprofitable 
for me to ask your attention. 

The first impression that has come to me from this and other con- 
ferences is that in itself this gathering is a wonderful exhibition; 
that men and women with such varying opinions and thoughts can 
come from such varying surroundings, and yet meet in friendship 
and perfect fairness in the discussions here held. Some are radicals, 
some conservatives, and some hardly familiar enough with the subject 
to be either, and yet all meet with one purpose and intent,— the 
purpose to find some ground on which all can stand, and from which 
all can push toward the same end. The first impression that has 
come to me, therefore, has been this harmony of interests and har- 
mony of purpose. 

The second impression that has come to me is the effect this con- 
dition must have on the men and women themselves who attend the 
meeting. It is not enough that we should come to a meeting of this 
sort and quietly sit under its influence for a few days, and then go 
away without a thought other than of what we have enjoyed for the 
time. If a man who has sat here through the last three days does 
not go home and be impelled to ask anew of his companions the 
question asked two thousand years ago, if his heart did not burn 
within him, that man, it would seem, had lost the full import of this 
meeting. This impression is not so much what the Conference 
stands for, as what the Conference is doing for men and women. 
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You remember in the Tales of a Wayside Inn there were strung 
together the story of the theologian, the story of the scholar, the 
dreams of the dreamer, and even the songs of the singer; and how 
all were held together by a personality that welcomed those travelers _ 
on a rainy day, and bade them farewell when their three days’ 
sojourn had ended. 

The third impression, and the one which to me is deepest, is that 
this Conference, and this purpose, and this idea, and this hope that 
is here embodied, are all held together by the personality of a man 
who stands at the door when you come in and bids you hail, and 
who stands at the door when you go out and bids you farewell and 
a Godspeed. May it be permitted to you, sir, for many years to 
welcome those who come here annually for this meeting, and for you 
and those who follow you to give to them the Godspeed and farewell 
that has been given in the past, which will ultimately make possible, 
perhaps, or will largely help in making possible, that here upon earth 
we shall hear the old song of the nativity that was sung by the 
angels two thousand years ago, “ Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: We shall have the pleasure now of listening to 
the Hon. S. Ucuipa, Japanese Consul-General, who resides at New 
York. 


Hon. S. Ucuipa: I am introduced to you as Consul-General of 
Japan, but I must remind you that I have come here not as an 
officer of the Japanese government, but only as a private individual 
who is fortunate enough to have been invited by our generous host, 
Mr. Smiley, in whose assemblies many distinguished men and women 
assemble annually at this beautiful spot for the cause of international 
arbitration. 

Perhaps you realize that our nation has reason to feel very happy 
just now. Every Japanese man and woman, young or old, whether 
at home or abroad, is rejoicing at the outcome of the recent naval 
battle in the Japanese Sea, and we Japanese in this country feel 
doubly happy because we are among the people who are so warmly 
rejoicing at every success of our armies. My compatriots in New 
York celebrated the victory last night, and they most urgently asked. 
me to stay and join them in the celebration; but instead of attend- 
ing the celebration, I came here to join you at this Conference 
because I did not like to break my previous engagement with my 
friend, Mr. Smiley, and because I thought that I could use my time 
to a better purpose by attending this Conference for the noble cause 
of international arbitration. [Applause.| I believe in international 
arbitration as a method of settling international difficulties. We are 
rejoicing now at the great success of our armies, but at the same 
time we recognize that these victories, every one of them, are won 
at the cost of a great many lives and an enormous amount of money 
and the terrible sufferings of those who are at the front and their 
families, on both sides of the belligerents. After all, war is a most 
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inhuman and expensive method of settling international differences ; 
but, owing to the present imperfect system of international arbitra- 
tion, war is sometimes found unavoidable, as in the case of the 
Spanish-American War and also as in the case of the present war 
which is still going on in the Far East. In my view, in order to 
secure permanent peace, universal peace over the world. forever, a 
system should be adopted, under which all nations can be compelled 
to submit their differences to an international tribunal, which can be 
enforced by an invincible force in case of necessity; and the friends 
of international arbitration should direct their efforts toward devising 
that system in calling upon the governments of all nations to bring 
it into effect as soon as possible, so that there may be no war after 
the present trouble in the Far East is over. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. CHARLES NosBLE GREGORY, Dean of the 
College of Law of the Staté University of Iowa, will now 
address us. 


Mr. CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY: I venture to rise for the few 
moments that are accorded me to speak on the great cause of our 
meeting, for my new State beyond the Mississippi. You may not 
know us here. One of my neighbors was in this part of the world 
not long since, and a lady asked her where she lived. “My home 
is in Iowa,” was the reply. “Yes,” said the questioner, “but you 
know here in the East we pronounce that Ohio.” I hope, however, 
that you will allow me to speak for my far-away State in acknowl- 
edging the unfailing and generous hospitality which we have re- 
ceived, but which has not been extended to us as individuals, but 
has been extended to us here as servants of a good cause by one 
who for years, in the language of Goethe, has led us “upward and 
on’’ for the exaltation of peace and humanity. ‘Peace hath her 
victories,” wrote Milton, “no less renowned than war;” and Talley- 
rand, I think, quoted this, and I am sure he exemplified it. One of 
those victories is being won within these walls. Here we sit at ease, 
and from this mountain-top I hope and pray that voices may go on 
year by year to the farthest limits of the earth, for no small thing 
but for a very great thing. 

We heard this morning that what we were striving for was not 
merely international arbitration, but to have in the affairs of the 
nations what we have in the affairs of individuals, “the reign of law.” 
Here to-day, I hope, has been started a movement to make the 
law of nations definite and controlling. That law is not always, I 
hope, to be as indefinite as the older, private law, where the foot of 
the chancellor was the measure. I hope it is to be clarified and 
ascertained, and that the little group of men which met to-day in the 
“ Rock Reading Room ” and then founded the American Society of 
International Law, may look back in the future years to the beginning 
of a great, a noble and enduring work. 

The greatest of all things among us is the breadth of sympathy. 
The beasts of the field care nothing except for their mates and their 
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young; the savages care nothing except for those of their own little 
tribes; the half-civilized man cares for nothing except those of his 
own nation ; the ordinary civilized man cares for nothing except for 
those, it may be, of his own color or race; higher types care for all 
human beings, and the highest type cares for all that feels! Here 
in this spot, hallowed by good words and good deeds, we have been 
lifted up to receive that lesson, and as this mountain stands above 
the valley, so may this assembly lift up and widen both the hearts 
and minds of men. May you, our honored host, in the language of 
the old blessing of the ancient days, ‘‘Remain long from heaven,” 
still leading us and still leading others upwards and on in this noble 
cause, until, like some prophet of old, you see your dream of ordered 
peace and ‘equal justice take possession of the whole world, as of 
this company. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker, to whom this Conference 
always listens with interest, is PRorFEssoR Bracq of Vassar College. 


PRoF. JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracq: I have the feeling that the 
friends of law cannot complain that law has not been sufficiently 
exalted among us to-day and on the preceding days. I have a great 
reverence for law, and am not like that French lawyer who said that 
he revered law; he had so much respect for it that he always man- 
aged to get round it. I believe in international law, in anything 
that will bring about its development and knowledge of it; but I 
believe far more, for our purpose, in the development of international 
ethics, of sound justice and sound international life, because legal 
forms for me are lifeless unless they are backed by a just spirit that 
makes them potent. With law you can always do what the French 
lawyer did; but when you have a sense of solidarity that binds you 
with the other people of’ the world, then you will come to a peaceful 
settlement of international difficulties. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that all the higher forces of humanity are working together; 
that the work of the philosopher, the work of the scientist, the work 
of the theologian, the work of the artist, the work of the legislator 
and of the jurist, all help to reach the goal. 

I wish to-night to say a few words in reference to what I consider 
the drift of the best life of Europe, and especially that which I saw 
during the fifteen months which I recently spent on the other side. 
The impression which I have brought back is this: Europeans as 
a whole (except one or two nations perhaps) have now a horror of 
war. The change in the conception of war is a véry great one. We 
had for a long time the mystical conception of war—that it was a 
divine instrument, and that frequently war was started by God. 
Now that is not my conception. My God does not make war; war 
is made by wicked men generally. Then we have had a scientific 
apology for war, — the man who laid a good deal of stress upon the 
different races, the strong and noble races, the superior races which 
are to be kept noble and superior by war which eliminates the weak- 
est ones; but the latest labors of ethnologists and anthropologists 
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have revealed to us in an indisputable manner that those doc- 
trines of races to-day are untenable, that men are brothers, and that 
God made of one blood all the nations of the world. This is not 
simply the statement of one noble Hebrew who spoke in Athens, 
but it is the conception of scientists who are dealing with that ques- 
tion. There was also taught the idea that war was a necessary force 
of the social progress ; the great progress of the race was attained 
through warfare. I am very happy that in my own country at present 
the newer sociologists, our younger men, are laying stress upon what 
they call solidarity. Formerly it was taught that strength came from 
war ; now they teach that war is the elimination of the strongest and 
of the best and of the noblest men. In former times it was thought 
that a nation in order to be strong must do all that it can do to 
weaken its neighbor. Now I think that in recent times we have 
seen, although the old idea still survives, the signs of something 
better. There are a great many things that I would like to say on 
this subject. I think that the agreements between my native land 
and England indicate a new departure. What has taken place under 
the administration and the efforts of Delcassé, the agreement in 
reference to Newfoundland and that in reference to Egypt, have 
been made upon a new basis; the basis adopted by the two govern- 
ments was, We must give up the things that mean most for the other. 
It was owing to this new international maxim that we were able to 
settle that many-sided controversy in reference to Newfoundland, in 
reference to Egypt and in reference to other disputed points. Then 
it was in a large measure owing to that spirit that we had a series 
of treaties that were signed by Delcassé and other powers. I wish 
Dr. Moore, in his admirable address, had recalled the large part 
Delcassé took in bringing about the arbitration of the North Sea 
incident. What he accomplished in this instance is probably the 
best and the noblest work that that noble man ever did. 

As a part of the same movement along our side, I wish to say one 
word in reference to the parliamentary group which is moving like a 
unit under the masterly leadership of M. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
who is organizing a great society in France for the purpose of re- 
futing the international calumnies which are published in the French 
newspapers and for bringing men of different nations together. I 
wish to say that there is nothing more encouraging than the labor 
movement in France. At the present time the Radicals or Socialists 
organized separately are all a unit on the side of peace and arbitra- 
tion. At the Congress of Rouen every few moments we had tele- 
grams from associations numbering twenty thousand, fifty thousand 
and one hundred thousand, saying, “Go on, we are with you.” It 
was the same thing in the Congress of Nimes, which I attended 
later on. It is not without significance that one Saturday, as I 
opened one of the Paris newspapers, I saw that there were to be no 
less than five lectures on peace in different places on that evening 
in the city. I rejoice that not only in France do we have this great 
interest, but it exists in Belgium and in that small country which 
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fills such a large place, Switzerland; it exists in Italy to quite an 
extent ; it exists more and more in all the states of Europe. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we shall all have pleasure in hearing 
from Mrs. Epwin D. MEap of Boston. 


Mrs. Epwin D. Meap: Last evening, in talking to one of the 
most distinguished business men here, I said that I felt we needed 
the price of two torpedo boats, which is $500,000, for the peace 
propaganda. He replied that the money will be forthcoming just as 
soon as it can be shown how it can be wisely spent. I believe that 
not only the price of two torpedo boats, but the million dollars which 
Dr. White says is necessary for the propaganda in the colleges, and 
much more, can be very wisely spent. Certain people have thought 
this matter out — not in a vague and hazy way — but with careful 
estimate of what the time demands. They have practical plans and 
have just as definite a conception of what should be done as an archi- 
tect has of a house yet unbuilt. But one woman, in five minutes, at 
the last session, cannot detail what these plans are. They are so 
important that I very much hope, if I may venture the suggestion, 
at the next conference here there will be one whole session devoted - 
to this question of practical propaganda through the country. If it 
is indced true that this amount of money can be forthcoming as soon 
as we know how to spend it wisely, by all means let us devote two 
or three hours of our precious time here and consider that question, 
because I can think of nothing which would so efficiently augment 
the work which is begun here. 

Let me give you simply one or two suggestions in regard to what 
I think might be done even though it cannot be presented adequately 
in my limited time. First, instruction of the nation through the 
press. We have a man, a modest man—who is sitting around 
the corner, just back of one of those pillars, whose work I wish were 
better known and understood than it is; a man who has done more 
self-sacrificing work, I think, than any other person in this room; 
who in feebleness of body and with slender purse has for years 
carried on an effective work in supplying two hundred newspapers 
regularly with the best current literature on peace and arbitration 
“which can be obtained. I wish every one knew what Mr. L. A. 
Maynard has done. [Applause.] When I look at such an audience 
as this, composed of many who have so much wealth, and who have 
friends who have large wealth —and am told that sufficient money 
will be given as soon as it is shown what can be done with it I am 
moved to cry out at the apathy which thus far has allowed this great 
work to struggle on so feebly. It seems to mea really pitiful thing 
that such a man as Mr. Maynard, and certain others, should go on 
paying even their own postage bills and in their overworked lives 
giving their leisure time at constant sacrifice, when this money, if it 
could only be forthcoming, would relieve their anxiety and supply 
them with means of doing a hundred times what they are doing 
to-day. We need not only to have such newspaper work as Mr. 
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Maynard is doing, multiplied twentyfold, but we want to get such 
splendid articles as our friend here, Rev. Charles F. Dole, has 
written for the April Atlantic, and Prof. Bullock’s very valuable 
article which appeared in the same number of the 4¢/antic, reprinted 
in leaflet form, and send them to every leading business man in this 
country. ‘There are many business men who have not time to read 
the Atlantic, but if through the mails such cogent articles as these 
and such practical suggestions can reach them, they are bound to 
read and think about them. 

We need to employ many other methods of propaganda. The 
International Peace Congress which has met annually will probably 
hereafter meet biennially; the next one is to be held at Lucerne, 
opening on the 19th of September. I am exceedingly sorry that 
nothing about this very important meeting has been said here. One 
of the most important matters to be considered is the need of getting 
a very large representation of the right sort of men and women to go 
over to attend it and to induce friends traveling in Europe to be 
present. The second Hague Conference may be called within a 
year, and the subjects to be presented there need widespread, careful 
discussion beforehand. 

But now some of us feel that in addition to this international 
biennial congress, there should meet alternately with it in the United 
States a national congress, following the example which France and 
England have set; this would meet in the different cities — New 
York, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago—and of course would gather 
chiefly the local people, but also delegations from different parts of 
the country, and would mightily help to arouse the whole people to 
the great need of education on world organization, that war may 
end and the business of the world be uninterrupted. We need a 
moderate amount of money for that. It cost about $20,000 to carry 
through our International Peace Congress in Boston and to publish 
the proceedings. I think we could have a National Peace Confer- 
ence once in two years for $10,000. This would be open to the 
public, and to it we would invite, among others, such labor leaders as 
Samuel Gompers and John Mitchell, and thus enable ourselves to 
get into tovch with the great working class, the importance of which 
Colonel Wright has emphasized. We should at such a Congress 
discuss many questions which, in the nature of the case, cannot come 
up here. It is important that the brainiest men of this country 
should thoroughly consider what is to be our policy in the inter- 
national questions which are soon to confront the nation, as, for 
instance, our relation to San Domingo and South America. Those> 
cannot properly come up in a purely arbitration conference like this; 
but there should be some forum where those questions could be 
considered betimes, and considered carefully. The whole question 
of world organization is new and demands careful study. ‘Therein 
lies the hope of the future. 

There is one subject which I hoped might be discussed here, but 
which has hardly been mentioned; it is neutralization. I hope to 
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live to see the time when certain danger spots on the earth will be 
neutralized, just as Switzerland and Belgium are to-day. What 
better could remove friction between rival claimants of disputed 
territory? Neutralization, I firmly believe, will play a large part in 
keeping the peace of the future. All these questions need to be” 
discussed by our people; not merely by those who are especially 
favored as guests of our gracious host, Mr. Smiley, but by the people 
who can go and pay their own bills and discuss freely American 
duties and policies regarding international affairs. 

A great deal of instruction should be given in Normal Schools 
and Sunday School Conventions if the next generation is to be 
taught what it needs to know about attaining peace through world 
organization or about the ethics of the new internationalism. 
Teachers as yet are almost as ignorant as their pupils, for the new 
facts and new possibilities are not yet taught in many text-books. 
Lecturers and manuals will cost something. But would it not be 
the most economic use of money possible to supply them if thereby 
a new generation can learn how to rid the world of war? 

Might not a nation that spends two hundred million dollars annu- 
ally in national “defence” spend also a little fraction of this sum in 
helping to make this huge expenditure unnecessary in the future? 
A country which takes as a matter of course a twenty-million dollar 
railroad station, a ten-million-dollar hotel, two or three-million-dollar 
private palaces and half-million-dollar private yachts, and which, in 
spending twenty thousand dollars on the greatest peace congress 
ever held, spent only twenty days’ interest at six per cent. on the 
cost of one of its battleships, — ought not such a country to spare 
at least the price of two torpedo boats to promote the greatest: 
movement of modern times? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Among the distinguished foreigners who have 
favored us by their presence in the Conference is Dr. JosE DE J. 
PauL, from Caracas, Venezuela, the representative of Venezuela on 
the French-Venezuela Claims Commission, which has been sitting in 
Vermont. Dr. Paul will now say a few words to us. 


Dr. PauL: Debtor as I am to Mr. Smiley for his courteous invita- 
tion to be associated with the distinguished persons who meet at this 
Conference, I heartily appreciate this privilege and congratulate 
myself on enjoying the blessing of hearing the eminent speakers who, 
with rare talent, deep knowledge of international matters and great 
devotion to the principle of arbitration, have spread over this gather- 
ing the light of their intelligence, awakening in our souls sympathy. 
for the cause of peace and bringing nearer the happy hour when the 
force of public opinion will cause the nations to bring about the 
reign of righteousness, of love, of justice and the eternal welfare of 
humanity. 

I regret at this moment more than on any other occasion that my 
knowledge of your beautiful language is so limited that I find myself 
unable to express all that I feel in connection with the lofty aims of 
the Mohonk Lake Conference. 


oe. 


But what I am desirous to say is that on listening to the remarkable 
speeches that have been pronounced in this meeting, and taking in 
consideration the work already accomplished by our gracious host, 
it appears evident that no example in the history of humanity can be 
compared with so engaging and encouraging an undertaking as this 
of Mr. Smiley, who moves all hearts by one common sentiment and 
unites all wills towards one end, the uplifting of humanity throughout 
the world. 

In the past centuries the Knights of the Middle Ages gathered in 
their castles the subjects of their feudal dominions, and employed all 
their energies in the pillage and destruction of the property and lives 
of their neighbors. In our century a man,a Knight of the great 
Order of Progress and Civilization, invites year after year hundreds 
of guests, not for any work of devastation, neither to kill anybody, 
but for the simple purpose of educating public sentiment in the 
abhorrence of war and the true meaning of freedom and patriotism. 

To be such a benefactor, to accomplish in such a manner the 
commands of right and justice, is to serve well the national honor, 
is to be more than a king, because these representatives of traditional 
institutions cannot allow themselves very often the pleasure of enter- 
taining an assembly like this, so beautified and dignified by the 
presence of many intelligent and respectable ladies, the worthy com- 
plement of so many wise and illustrious gentlemen. 

I hope very sincerely that the wishes of the members of this 
Conference may be realized, and that general treaties of international 
arbitration may be concluded which will not be susceptible of 
amendment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have pleasure in introducing Hon. JosE 
Gamesoa of the City of Mexico, who is a member of the Mexican 
Senate and of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


SENATOR GAmBoaA: I am indeed very much pleased to be present 
at this Eleventh Mohonk Conference, in which appears the philan- 
thropic and glorious work of a good and enlightened gentleman, Mr. 
Smiley. A great work like this is the natural fruit of your great 
national institutions. This Republic advances so wonderfully that 
it is the admiration of all the world. Consequently it must hate war 
and must love peace. Do you know why, gentlemen? Because the 
women love peace; because the mothers, the daughters, the sisters, 
that is to say, the home, cannot see without grief that men put an 
end to differences not by reason, but by armed struggle. 

The fine French saying, “God wishes what woman wishes,” has 
an appropriate application in this country. Here and only here 
woman is in her right place. Certainly that is creditable to the 
American ladies. The excellent English blood has improved through 
the influence of climate and of liberty, and the education which they 
receive accounts for the fact that you see in so many American 
ladies — like the distinguished women who take their places in this 
hall — beautiful faces and more beautiful minds. 
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After the speeches of your eminent orators I must take time only 
to give you my greetings, and to express my interest and the interest 
of many of my fellow-citizens in Mexico in the cause of international 
arbitration and peace. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is with pleasure that I now introduce the REv. 
Dr. LEANDER CHAMBERLAIN, president of the Evangelical Alliance 
and a veteran of the Civil War, who will now address the Conference. 


REV. LEANDER CHAMBERLAIN, D.D.,, 
PRESIDENT OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: With the close 
of this delightful and important Conference, there comes the realiza- 
tion of what we have here enjoyed: —the incomparable hospitality 
of our host, the social fellowship, the ennobling sympathies, the 
breadth of able discussion, the inspiration to high resolves, the con- 
firming of the never-absent confidence that the desired consummation 
is nearer than when we first believed. We have here stood as ona 
transfiguration mount. That humanity which God made and loves, 
and which the Christ embodied and redeemed, has been transfigured 
to our sight; and once more we have felt how intolerable it is that 
her glory should be dimmed by international hatreds, and her welfare 
marred by international strifes. Anew we have seen the vision. 
Accordingly, I venture that though no tongue of prophet, or harp 
of psalmist, or song of angel, had been attuned to millenial music, 
the sons and daughters of God here assembled, would still cherish 
the millenial faith. Just as sure as man was made in the divine 
image, and God is over all, will the reign of law be everywhere 
acknowledged, and the essential ends of justice be secured. Even 
those who are most disobedient to the heavenly vision are as those 
who strive with each other on the swift ship’s deck. They, too, even 
while they contend, are borne resistlessly forward, toward the blest 
haven of love and peace. With you, Mr. President, I desire the 
utmost hastening of the better day. All of us long to have the 
cause of “ peace with honor” commend itself to all minds, and enlist 
the loyal affection of every heart. Pardon me, therefore, if I refer 
to a single respect in which, perhaps, our advocacy of international 
arbitration may be rendered the stronger, the more attractive. I 
confess that I am apt to be somewhat perplexed, perturbed, when I 
attempt to join in an unqualified denunciation of war. Such denun- 
ciation appears to me to lack a just, a needful discrimination. Let 
me illustrate : 

Murder deserves the sweeping condemnation which it receives, for 
murder is definable and is defined as the unlawful, malicious taking 
of human life. Such an act is always and everywhere to be con- 
demned. But all taking of human life is not, by most good people, 
so condemned. Doubtless all of us, when the would-be murderer 
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attacks the sleeping, helpless family, are ready to say: ‘‘God nerve 
the hand and strengthen the arm which is raised to smite the assail- 
ant to the death.” Similarly, lawlessness is altogether and rightfully 
condemned. Lawlessness is a flouting of law itself. It aims its 
frenzied blows at the foundations of civil, social order. It is the 
denial, the destruction, of civilization itself. Yet we do not condemn 
all resistance to law. When the statute appears to the reason, the 
conscience of the citizen to be unjustifiable, a violation of the law 
of God and the dictates of ethical conviction, we condone the citi- 
zen’s refusal to obey ; we approve his passive resistance; we applaud 
even his active resistance if the outrage of his sense of right is 
sufficiently flagrant. On due occasion we ourselves may join in 
overturning the social and political structure, that so may come the 
fitting harvest from righteous law impartially enforced. Thus mur- 
der, lawlessness and many another monstrous evil are uncondition- 
ally condemned; yet full recognition is given to the. circumstances, 
the motives, which may change the otherwise wrongful act into an 
act deserving praise. 

It clearly follows, I judge, that in seeking to win popular approval 
of international arbitration as the great preventive of international 
war, we mus¢ similarly discriminate concerning war itself. What is 
war? Undoubtedly its characteristic feature is the battle scene on 
land or sea. War means the enlistment and equipment of armies 
and the gathering of naval forces for both attack and defence. ~ It 
means, in.the last resort, the onset of armies, the clash of navies, the 
groans of the wounded, the silence of the slain; property destroyed, 
homes devastated, by many a hearthstone Rachel weeping for her 
beautiful dead and refusing to be comforted because they are not. 
But, good friends, there are two sides to that awful scene. On the 
one side there may be, often is, shameful aggression, the relentless 
greed of the ambitious, the violence of the oppressor, the vengeance 
of the irrationally angered. On that side war deserves utmost repro- 
bation. The words for its fit characterization must needs ‘come 
hissing from the lips of eldest hell.” But what of war’s other side 
— the patriot side, the side of freedom and human rights, the side 
of humanity’s self-defence, of civilization’s continuance? On that 
side, as on the other, war means recourse to arms; the cannon aimed 
to kill; the exploding shell scattering destruction as, from opened 
palm, the sower scatters seed; the hidden mine; the death-dealing 
torpedo; carnage and desolation thrice desolate. Yet on that side 
war is, I venture to affirm, greatly commendable. The necessitating 
circumstances warrant it, and its motives are lofty and pure. In the 
name of truth and right, in the just view of God and good men, it 
deserves approval. So far forth its heroes are heroes indeed, 
entitled to the plaudits of all lovers of their kind. 

Let us, then, for truth’s sake, and for the cause we love, make 
due discrimination in our characterization of war. At the price of 
painstaking, and at the risk of appearing to some minds to weaken 
our advocacy of’ international arbitration as the instrument of 
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international peace, let us commend the soldier whenever he is the 
indispensable defender of freedom and right, of fireside and nation, 
the same time that we unsparingly condemn the insolent aggressor, at 
the cruel, hateful provoker of war. 

On yonder “ Sky-Top” I have breathed freely the air of the eternal 
hills, and I rejoice that in this open, deliberative gathering of patriotic 
citizens the exultant praise of battles for national preservation, for 
the defence of human rights, is regarded as neither intrusive nor 
inharmonious. Said the poet Southey, “There are scenes of tre- 
mendous horror which I could smile at by mercy’s side.” And 
Milton sings: 

Oh how comely it is, and how reviving, 

To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might ; 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, 
Hasty and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous, and all such as honor truth! 
He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats, 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 

And celestial vigor armed ; 

Their armories and magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless; while 

With wingéd expedition, 

Swift as the lightning’s glance, he executes 
His errand on the wicked who, surprised, 
Lose their defence, distracted and amazed. 


In such fashion, in such spirit, let us ever labor for the complete 
ending of war by the complete removal of the just causes of war. 
Let us do all in our power to encourage, to facilitate an appeal to 
arbitration in place of an appeal to arms. Let us pray and work for 
the speedy and utter fulfillment of the prophet’s vision, when the 
peoples “shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Nor to any of us, I am sure, will it at all matter who wins the final 
victory or gains the final renown. Our one petition is, ‘‘ Send by the 
hand of him whom Thou wilt.” We all gladly say with the poet, 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of, win. 


What matter I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unbom peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far-off blown ! 
Your triumph is my own. 
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THE CHarRMAN: A letter has been sent to this Conference, through 
our honored host, Mr. Smiley, from Andrew D. White, from whom 
we have already received a telegram in response to our own regret 
at his absence. I am sorry to say that the letter is too long to be 
read at this late hour; but it is one which belongs to this Conference 
and I will hand it to the secretary, with the assuramce that it will 
appear in the printed proceedings of this annual conference at 
Mohonk Lake. 


LETTER FROM HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


CORNELL UNIVERsITY, Ithaca, New York, May 24, 1905. 


ALBERT K. SMILEY, Esq., 
Mohonk Lake, Ulster County, New York. 


My dear Sir :— Greatly to my regret, I am unable to be present at the approach- 
ing Mohonk Lake Conference, but trust that you will allow me to make one or 
two suggestions by letter which I had intended to discuss orally had it been 
possible. 

First, as regards the main service to be rendered in relation to the work done 
by the Intemational Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899. This service, in 
my judgment, is to promote in every way the growth of a public opinion favoring 
and even demanding the use of the Arbitration Tribunal on every possible occa- 
sion. The representatives of our country at the Conference exerted themselves 
more earnestly in behalf of the creation of that tribunal than in regard to any other 
matter, and no government has since that time been more faithful than ours to the 
-duty of subthitting international difficulties to it. It seems to me very important 
that our entire people be educated to understand the services which such a tribu- 
nal may render, and that they make their influence felt whenever opportunity 
occurs for the submission to it of questions between our own and other countries. 

So far, I rejoice to say that the United States, under the administrations of 
‘both Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt, have shown themselves thoroughly appre- 
-Ciative of this new International Court and ready to use it on every .suitable 
-occasion. 

Secondly, a few simple points should be especially impressed on the public 
mind. These are that the tribunal already exists, — that a permanent administra- 
tive committee, composed of the diplomatic representatives of the various nations 
_at The Hague, presided over by the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
having a most competent secretary, is always ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
attend to every sort of preliminary detail, including formal invitations to any 
“powers in difficulty with each other to submit their differences for adjudication ; 
and that an international courthouse, and even a great international law library, 
-provided by an honored American citizen as an outward and visible sign to the 
whole world of the existence of the court, and as a most convenient and dignified 
place for its sessions, will ere long be ready for it. 

Thirdly, information should also be scattered broadcast that the Hague Con- 
ference has also provided subsidiary arrangements for the purpose of promoting 
peace, — namely, a more practical system of tendering “ good offices,” a system of 
“‘seconding powers,” and a system of ‘commissions of inquiry,’ — the purpose of 
-each of these three systems being to give time for passions to cool and for right 
reason to resume its sway in any country which has serious differences with any 
other. 

As to the result of such simple information spread among the people at large, 
my hope is that whenever demagogues, hot heads, or sensation mongers begin 
screaming for war, the people at large may quietly answer: “‘ You have an inter- 
national court, a simple and practical system of convoking it, and a place with all 
necessary appliances provided for its sessions; we insist that you stop howling 
vabout your honor, your interests, or your grievances, and allow these various 
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agencies for securing peace to be used, and especially that you allow the interna- 
tional court at The Hague to study and decide the real questions at issue. 

Closely connected with this, I would suggest the importance of steady work: 
among publicists in developing lines of reasoning which may cause the Senate of 
the United States to seek most earnestly some way out of the policy recently 
adopted by it: —a policy which seems, in its present form, almost to render futile 
the whole arbitration system. On this, too, very fortunately, the present Presi- 
dent of the United States is thoroughly with the friends of peace. 

In connection with these two things, which ought to be done, let me suggest 
one thing which ought not to-be done, and this is to indulge in illusions and to 
promote mistaken views regarding the possibility of compulsory or obligatory ar- 
bitration regarding all questions which may arise between nations. 

Just after the close of the Hague Conference in 1899, there arose critics in 
various parts of the United States, drawing many after them by eloquent declam- 
ations against the Conference, as not having accomplished its plain duty, — that 
duty being, as declared by these critics, not merely to provide for permissory arbi- 
tration, but to insist on obligatory and even compulsory arbitration regarding all 
international questions. Let me say here that, while there is a strong probability 
that at some future time obligatory arbitration in regard to a considerable number 
of questions of importance may be brought about, no nation represented at The 
Hague in the past, or likely to be represented there in the future, will ever adopt 
universal obligatory arbitration on all questions. I may add, still further, that, in 
my opinion, it is undesirable that such compulsory or obligatory arbitration be 
adopted, even if it were possible. 

To say nothing of other reasons for this opinion, there is one which must 
appeal to every thinking friend of peace, namely, the fact that obligatory arbi- 
tration, if it be intended for anything more than a delusion and a snare, means 
the establishment of greater standing armies than any of those from which the 
world is now suffering. It is almost impossible to conceive armies large enough 
to enforce the decisions of any international tribunal between such powers as 
Russia and Japan, on various questions which have arisen in the East; between 
France and Germany, in matters relating to Alsace and Lorraine; between the 
Balkan States and Russia, Austria and Turkey, between Turkey and Greece, and 
between the United States and one or more-of the great European or Asiatic 
powers, should questions involving religious, political and strcngly national feel- 
ings arise between them. To merely state the case is to show the impossibility 
of obligatory arbitration. All work done in behalf of such arbitration will not 
merely be work thrown away, but work which may finally discredit the system 
already adopted, with all its possibilities of great good to the world. But, while 
universal obligatory arbitration is clearly impossible, obligatory arbitration in a 
restricted but still very important field may well be sought for. The original 
Russian proposal to the Hague Conference regarding international arbitration 
would form an admirable basis for such work. Article X runs as follows: 


“From and after the ratification of the present treaty by all the Signatory 
Powers, arbitration shall be obligatory in the following cases, so far as they do not 
affect vital interests or the national honor of the contracting States : — 


“J, In the case of differences or conflicts regarding pecuniary damages 
suffered by a state or its citizens, in consequence of illegal or negligent action on 
the part of any state or the citizens of the latter. 


“TI. In the case of disagreements or conflicts regarding the interpretation 
or application of treaties or conventions upon the following subjects : — 


““(1) Treaties concerning postal and telegraphic service and railways, as well 
as those having for their object the protection of submarine telegraph cables; 
rules concerning the means of preventing collisions on the high seas; conventions 
concerning the navigation of international‘rivers and interoceanic canals. 

‘“‘(2) Conventions concerning the protection of literary and artistic property, 
as well as industrial and proprietary rights (patents, trade-marks and commercial 
names); conventions regarding monetary affairs, weights and measures; con- 
ventions regarding sanitary affairs and veterinary precautions and measures 
against the phylloxera. 
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(3) Conventions regarding inheritances, extradition and mutual judicial 
assistance. ; 

(4) Boundary conventions or treaties, so far as they concern purely technical 
and not political questions.” 


A very encouraging point in the history of arbitration is that the Conference 
seemed entirely ready to adopt this plan of obligatory arbitration, virtually to the 
extent given above, and that it was dropped only when Germany and, following 
her lead, Austria and Italy insisted on its rejection as a condition to their signing 
the arbitration treaty which was finally adopted. Another encouraging feature is 
the fact that, of these three powers, Austria and Italy were strongly in favor of 
adopting this restricted obligatory arbitration, and refrained from doing so only 
on account of their supposed duty to stand by their ally in European matters. 
Nor did the objections of Germany appear to be based on any close reasoning or 
invincible prejudice. It seems to have been in consequence of a temporary feeling 
rather than of any adhesion to a principle or deep-seated conviction. 

I have stated that the Conference seemed entirely ready to “virtually” adopt 
the plan, the fact being that one clause was stricken out by the delegates from 
the United States, namely, that concerning the navigation of international rivers 
and interoceanic canals, this fact being due to a fear that the clause might em- 
barrass our country in its efforts to secure a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Here, then, may be an opportunity to bring in a system of obligatory arbitra- 
tion within limits which the whole world will accept. It should receive the earnest 
attention of publicists preparatory to discussion in the next Hague Conference. 

So much for matters which relate to a fruitful enlightenment of public opinion 
regarding the work already done. 

And now as to some additional things which we may hope to see done by 
future conferences. First of these, I would mention the virtual application 
to war on the high seas of the laws regarding private property not contraband of 
war which are now observed in war on land; that is to say, that all private 
property on sea,“axcept what is defined by the approaching conference as contra- 
band of war, shall be exempt from seizure by the belligerent parties. Ever since 
the beginning of our national history the United States has stood for this policy. 
From the first great treaty between the United States and Prussia, in 1785, which 
consecrated this doctrine, our government has earnestly labored, on every suitable 
occasion, to urge it upon other nations; but as yet, unfortunately, without great 
success. 

At the Hague Conference of 1899, under instructions from Washington, the 
American Delegation did its best in urging the adoption of this principle; but, 
in view of the fact that the rules of the Conference forbade the discussion of any 
subjects except those mentioned in the original proposal from Russia, it was im- 
possible to have it effectively dealt with. One thing of value was, however, 
accomplished, and this was that a unanimous resolution of the whole body was 
obtained recommending the subject to the next international peace conference for 
full discussion. 

At the next Conference, though it is hardly likely that this American principle 
will be accepted, a discussion of the merits of the whole question should be had. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, The Netherlands, and various other powers are 
strongly in favor of the principle already; Great Britain, France and Russia 
are not. Still opinion in England, judging from the utterances of recent leading 
writers on international law, is tending toward the American view, and probably 
Russia, should her alliance with France become less intimate, would draw toward 
our side in this discussion. At any rate, international discussion of this question 
would hasten the day when the most needlessly destructive thing permitted in 
modern warfare may be done away. 

Yet another subject, perhaps more important than the foregoing, in many ways, 
is the adoption of an international code in regard to the rights and duties of 
neutrals. On many accounts this is probably the most fruitful of all subjects for 
discussion which can now be brought forward. It is greatly to be desired that 
thought be aroused on this subject among all who make international law a study, 
and that the public at large be enlightened as to the value of a neutrality code 
in the interest of international justice and peace. I need hardly point out the fact 
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that unsettled rules regarding the rights and duties of neutrals at this moment 
are causing great uneasiness, since they are giving us occasion to fear the drawing 
of great European powers, up to this time peaceful, into the vortex of the terrible 
conflict now going on in the East. 

There are also other important questions on which discussion might well be 
promoted. First, further study of improvements in the laws of war, which may 
yet be evolved out of the work already done by Francis Lieber during our own 
Civil Conflict, by the Brussels Conference in 1875, and by the first Hague Con- 
ference in 1899. Next, a blessed work might also be done in an improvement of 
the rules requiring and governing mercy to the wounded on land, evolved at 
Geneva in 1884, and extended to warfare on sea by the Hague Conference in 
1899. These rules might now receive still further development for land and sea 
in the light of the war now going on in the East. While concurring, as to alk 
other matters, in the excellent article by Professor Woolsey of Yale, published in 
the Oztlook for April 29,1 must dissent from his idea that anything occurred 
during the Hague Conference which would make it difficult or even awkward for 
a new Conference to take up the general subject of the Geneva rules. and to 
go on with their development. Naturally, Switzerland, under the resolution of 
the Hague Conference to which he refers, would be given an honorary charge of the 
matter: but there need not be the slightest difficulty in taking the rules as they 
stand, together with any improvement which has been or may be suggested by 
Switzerland, into discussion by any future conference. This opinion of mine is 
based upon my full remembrance of the discussion in the Hague Conference of 
1899 and of the action of the American delegation upon it, to which Professor 
Woolsey refers. 

And here I would especially commend Professor Woolsey’s suggestion that 
the time has arrived for a special study and discussion of the rights of neutrals 
as regards the use of contact mines anchored in a traveled seaway, and as to 
dealings with telegraphic cables and with certain features in the use of wireless 
telegraphy. Whether or not any striking results be arrived at in the approaching 
conference on these points, their discussion would be certainly useful. 

And finally, as to one point regarding which many people have supposed that 
the Hague Conference of 1899 made a fiasco, namely, as regards a limitation of 
the armaments of the great nations. The simple fact was that Russia, in putting 
this subject forward, as she did, omitted to make any adequate preliminary studies. 
Even to initiate any proper discussion of such a limitation of armaments, a great 
mass of statistics, intricate mathematical calculations and a vast deal of close 
thinking will be requisite. The great committee to which the matter was specially 
referred did their best in the absence of such bases for discussion, but all in vain. 
The result was that, although a limitation of armaments was one of the two lead- 
ing things apparent in the Russian proposal which brought on the Conference, the 
whole effort to this end came to a complete collapse. 

So, too, with the Russian proposal for the restriction of inventions of new 
_ means and instruments for carrying on war. ‘That also failed, under the influence 
of an argument suggested by the common sense of the great body of delegates, to 
the effect that improvements in the art of war had steadily increased the dread of 
war, and were therefore conducive to peace. This view will probably be equally 
effective with the approaching conference. 

{In regard to the first of these two last-named matters, the United States will 
probably, in any future conference, as in that of 1899, abstain from taking part in 
the discussion, since the limitation in the size of armies concerns Europe entirely 
and not ourselves, the American system requiring armaments on a scale much 
smaller than that usual in Europe. From this condition of things results the 
argument which led the United States delegation, in 1899, to refrain from taking 
part in the discussion of the limitation of armaments, since meddling in it would 
simply be contrary to the established American policy of not interfering in 
questions between foreign powers. 

As to provision against new inventions or using any new results of invention, 
undoubtedly the same instructions which were issued by Mr. McKinley’s adminis- 
tration to the American delegation in 1899 would be repeated by any future 
administration. 
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There are various other considerations which occur to me regarding the dis- 
cussion which you kindly asked me to initiate at Mohonk Lake next week, but 
these I have now given seem to me those of most importance, and, trusting that 
other gentlemen will develop and discuss at your meetings not merely the points 
I have suggested, but others which may be presented, I remain, my dear Mr. 
Smiley, Most respectfully and sincerely yours, 

ANDREW D. WHITE. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have pleasure in introducing to the Conference 
Hon. JosepH B. Moore, Chief Justice of the State of Michigan. 


Hon. JosEpH B. Moore: Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Three years ago last autumn, in the manufacturing 
centres of the country, the wheels of industry were stilled. Into the 
homes of the poor discomfort crept, and the homes of the rich were 
threatened with suffering because of the absence of one of the great 
necessities of life. This situation came out of the differences which 
had arisen between the owners of the mines of the country and their 
employees. As cold weather approached the condition became 
intense, and men and women held their breath, wondering what 
would happen. Years before that, because of his learning and great 
ability, the President of the United States had appointed one of the 
distinguished jurists of the country to the high office of Judge of the 
Third Judicial Circuit of the United States, a man who, in the dis- 
charge of that duty, won the respect of the people of the country 
generally. And when the question “ What next?” was propounded, 
at the time of the coal strike, the President of the United States, in 
looking about, wondering how this difficulty might be settled, sug- 
gested the names of three men to constitute a commission, who, the 
moment their names were mentioned, so commanded the respect of 
the owners of the mines and the employees alike, that very soon the 
condition which confronted the country was relieved, and what 
threatened to be a period of great misery and discomfort disappeared. 
Because of the manner in which these three men discharged the 
duties which came to them in that critical period, they won the 
respect and the affection of the great American Republic. Great as 
had been the work done by one of these distinguished jurists in 
the ordinary and legitimate cause of the work which came to him, 
no service which he had ever performed was so worthy of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude as the manner in which, as chairman of that 
Commission, he brought that trouble to an end. The people of 
America owe to Hon. George Gray of Wilmington, Del., a great debt 
of gratitude! [Applause.] 


Governor Utter spoke of the fact that men and women had come 
to this Conference from all sections of the country, entertaining 
divers views,— some of them radicals and some of them conserva- 
tives,— but as the result of these sessions most excellent results have- 
been worked out. That is due not only to the fact of the character 
of the men and women who are assembled here, but it is due very 
largely to the power and efficiency with which the deliberations have 
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been guided. I desire to present, as an expression of my feeling at 
least with reference to this matter, the following sentiment : 


“The members of the Eleventh Annual Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, recognizing the great debt they owe to Hon. George Gray for the 
sympathetic, impartial and efficient manner in which he has presided over their 
deliberations, do express to him their sincere thanks.” 


Mr. SmiLEy: I move the adoption of that resolution. 


JupcE Moore: Because our presiding officer is as modest as he 
is wise, I put this motion to you. As many of you as are in favor 
of it will say “ Aye”. 

There was a unanimous and hearty response of “ Ayes.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will now call upon Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFER- 
SON of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


Rev. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON: I should like to offer the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the members of the Eleventh Mohonk Lake Conference on 
International Arbitration express 10 Mr. and Mrs. Albert K. Smiley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Smiley our gratitude for their gracious hospitality and for giving us 
the privilege of discussing again in their mountain home the great problem of 
the world’s peace. 


It must be fearfully monotonous, Mr. Smiley, for you to receive 
so many expressions of thanksgiving, and I have no doubt you would 
gladly dispense with this part of the evening’s program. It must 
be irksome, I should think it at times terribly wearying, to be told 
again and again, year after year, what a wonderful man you are, 
what a beautiful place this is, what a superb flower-garden you have, 
what splendid roads you have laid out, what magnificent views you 
have made possible, and what a stupendous work you are doing in 
the shaping of this mountain and in the moulding of the hearts of 
men! I do not want to say a word about any of those things. I 
wish simply to remind you that if you have your rights, so we also 
have ours; and if it is your privilege to open your door and to tell 
us to come in, it is our privilege to feel grateful. There are a lot 
of things you can do, but there is one thing you cannot do: you 
cannot stop the flowing of the fountains of the heart; and so long 
as benefactions are bestowed, the utterance of thanksgiving will be 
heard, for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth must speak. 
Therefore, since you have given us so many things, please give us 
one thing more—the privilege of saying simply and unitedly: 
“Thank you!” 


Mr. SmiLey: That is the sort of closing exercises I have been 
waiting for for years. Well, I want to say, Thank you for your 
kind words and thank you especially for having them short. 

I want to thank you all for coming here. If you did not respond 
to our invitation we could not have a Conference; so that we are 
under obligation, and we feel it; we know it is not easy for busy 
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men to leave their business at home and come, frequently under 
great stress, and spend two or three days here. We have had this 
year a remarkable assembly, an assembly such as we never had 
before in this house. When these conferences began ten years ago 
they were smaller, but we are steadily gaining. My brother is 
just as much interested as I am, and he has three boys. [ Applause. | 
We do not expect the millenium to come in my lifetime, nor in the 
lifetime of my brother,— possibly not in the lifetime of his boys ; but 
these conferences will probably continue. We are so planning, and 
have enlarged this house so that we can take good care of the people 
who come to the conferences. 

We want very much indeed to get foreign representatives, and for 
this we must.rely upon the members of the Conference. We want 
prominent men from European countries and elsewhere, and if you 
will help, we can get more of them. I am greatly gratified to see 
the number of distinguished men who are here at this Conference ; 
never so many before. We formerly had great trouble even to get 
a brief notice in the newspapers, but this year a large portion of 
the newspapers are publishing excellent reports. They tell me that 
many of the speeches are published in full. I think that is going 
to continue. 

I am especially pleased with the work of the business men. I 
think it is remarkable that seventy or eighty business organizations, 
most of them.among the leading business bodies in this country, have 
recognized the work done here and are holding meetings, appointing 
committees and doing a splendid work. That is one of the best things 
that has been accomplished in the last two or three years. We also 
have now started a movement in connection with the universities and 
colleges. I am greatly pleased at the prospect of bringing colleges 
into this work. I think that movement is a very important one and 
should extend to the schools of the country. If you teach young 
people, you will realize your purpose in time. If you get them 
interested in arbitration, it will come. With the aid of the business 
men and the students in our colleges and schools, if they are properly 
taught, arbitration will be adopted in this country by all men. That 
is certain. I hope to live to see the day when the Court at The 
Hague becomes of more importance —-a fixed body of distinguished 
men with high salaries, always on hand, with the sign out: “ Here 
we have a court for you all!” I hope to live to see a congress of 
nations, with limited powers, that is, advisory powers at first, estab- 
lishing international justice, determining the rules by which nations 
in their intercourse with one another shall be regulated. Such a 
congress, if established, will soon grow into a more permanent organi- 
zation, like our own National Congress. That is the future, but it is 
coming: There has been most wonderful progress in this country in 
regard to arbitration. The idea seems to be in the air — everywhere 
—and I believe that we shall soon see still greater things. I must 
not prolong my remarks, as it is getting late. But have n’t we had a 
good Conference? [Applause.| 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Now, ladies and gentlemen, this simple reso\u- 
tion of thanks, stripped of all effusive or. hackneyed expression, 
which Dr. Jefferson has so successfully kept out of what he said, is 
before you, and in submitting it for your approval, I will ask you to- 
signify that approval and emphasize it by a rising vote. 

Every one arose and the resolution of thanks was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. SMILEY: We will close the Conference by singing “God be 
with you till we meet again”’, and the benediction by Dr. Chamberlain. 


The Conference then adjourned. 
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- PREFACE. 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration was held in the parlor of the Lake Mohonk Moun- 
tain House, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 30 to June 1, 1906. About three 
hundred members were in attendance as the invited guests of Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley. There were six sessions of the Conference. This Report 

s,contains the stenographic account of the proceedings, which consisted of 
, papers, addresses and discussions of the present status of international 
arbitration, of the education of public opinion, of work in colleges and 
juniversities and among business men, of the creation of an international 
/ congress, etc. 

“8 One copy of this Report is sent to each member of the Conference. 
on Applications for other copies should be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Conference. 
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Petree Uy nev 
OFSLHE 
TWELFTH LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 1906, 


The members of this Conference, with great satisfaction, call 
attention to the steady progress which the world is making in 
the promotion of international arbitration. 

They place on record their appreciation of the character and 
services of John Hay, the late Secretary of State, and acknowl- 
edge that to him lasting gratitude is due for the foresight, firm- 
ness and wisdom with which, in his high official station, he 
upheld the principles which this Conference has advocated. 

They have heard with gratification that in many of the lead- 
ing colleges and universities of this country, the undergraduate 
students have been led to the study of methods by which jus- 
tice may be secured among nations without resort to war. 

This Conference has welcomed to its proceedings the rep- 
resentatives of fifty chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and other commercial organizations, and it urges upon them 
and other like institutions not now represented here to consider 
and act upon the measures which are from time to time pro- 
posed for the promotion of peace. 

This Conference regards the approaching assembling of a 
Pan-American Congress in Rio Janiero as likely to promote 
mutual understanding and consequent good-will among the 
States of North, Central and South America. 

At the present time it is important that public attention 
should be concentrated upon the second Hague Conference 
soon to be assembled. We hope and believe that the bene- 
ficial results of the former Conference will be equalled and per- 
haps surpassed by further deliberation, in the land of Grotius, 
upon the principles of international law and the best methods 
for the pacific settlement of international difficulties. 

Especially we hope that the second Hague Conference will 
elaborate and propose a plan by which like conferences may 
be held at stated periods, and that in the intervals appropriate 
offices may be maintained at The Hague, so that these confer- 
ences may become a permanent and recognized advisory Con- 
-gress of the Nations. 
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A general arbitration treaty to be formulated by the Hague 
Conference, is most desirable and will doubtless be accepted 
by all or nearly all the countries represented in the Conference. 

Among other subjects of immediate importance the many 
unsettled questions arising out of maritime warfare, including 
the exemption of private property from seizure at sea and the 
neutralization of ocean routes, are respectfully commended to 
the consideration of the Hague Conference. 

As the general restriction of armaments can only be secured 
by concurrent international action, unanimously recommended 
by the British House of Commons, we earnestly hope that this 
subject will receive careful and favorable consideration. 

While we shall welcome any action taken by the coming 
Hague Conference in the way of clearly defining the rights and 
obligations of belligerents, as to each other and as to neutrals; 
of lessening the horrors of war, and of giving increased sta- 
bility and protection to the Red Cross movement; it is our 
hope that the Conference will remember that it is consecrated 
to the great work of ending, as well as softening war, and of 
subjecting the relations of nations to the dominion of law rather 
than force. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTION. 
Resolved, That the Twelfth Annual Lake Mohonk Con- 


ference on International Arbitration respectfully petitions Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to instruct the delegates from the United States 
to the next Hague Conference to urge that body to give favor- 
able consideration to three measures which will greatly con- 
duce to the peace and welfare of the world: 

‘““A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a 
permanent and recognized Congress of the Nations with ad- | 
visory powers; 

“A general arbitration treaty for the aceeplanes of all the 
nations; 

‘‘A plan for the restriction of armaments and if possible for 
their reduction by concurrent international action.” 


Note—The Platform and Supplementary Resolutions embody only those principles con- 
cerning which the Conference was able to record a unanimous agreement. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL LAKE MOHONK 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
| ARBITRATION. 


First Session. 


Wednesday Morning, May 30, i900. 


The Twelfth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration met in the Parlor of the Lake Mohonk House on the 
30th of May, 1906, at 10 o’clock in the morning. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the host of the Con- 
ference. 


OPENING REMARKS OF MR. ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


I do not need to tell you that I am very glad to give you a 
hearty welcome this morning. I have often said that nothing gives 
me greater pleasure than to see such a company as this gathered 
in the interest of a great cause. We have prided ourselves in the 
past that we have had remarkable meetings, but I think I am safe 
in saying that we have never had a more distinguished gathering 
than this. 

You will be interested to know that there are here seven persons 
who have represented the United States in foreign capitals, ten 
Congressmen and other high officials of the government, some 
thirty leading educators, twenty-five noted clergymen, an equal 
number of prominent lawyers, twenty well-known editors and 
journalists, more than fifty business men, and many others eminent 
in private life. It is no easy matter for so many prominent men 
to leave their work, and the fact that they attend this Conference 
is evidence that they consider the questions we are to consider of 
the utmost importance. 

We are to discuss this year some very important matters. I 
shall make little reference to them, but they deserve a word. The 
business men of the country have been doing a great work of 
which you will hear tomorrow evening when they have a session 
to themselves. I regard it as most encouraging that more than 
one hundred and fifteen business organizations (not small organi- 
zations, but very prominent ones, representing almost every large 
city in this country and in Canada) have joined with us in pro- 
moting international arbitration, and that fifty of them have ap- 
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pointed delegates to this meeting. It shows that our work is re- 
garded as practical. Then the colleges of the country have 
responded nobly to an appeal sent out since our last meeting, and 
you will also hear of their action. We are also to discuss this 
evening the Pan-American Conference, the third meeting of 
which is soon to be held,—a most important gathering. And, of 
course, Our most important topic is the coming Hague Conference 
of which we are to have a full discussion. 

The arbitration movement is gaining, ground, and I believe we 
can do much this year to promote it. I regard it as very impor- 
tant that we should confine ourselves to the subject in hand, for, 
as most of you know, from the very beginning we have advocated 
the same principles. Our earliest demand was for an _ inter- 
national court. At our first meeting, four years before the Czar’s 
rescript, Edward Everett Hale, that great supporter of all good 
movements, said: 


“And so I want to urge first, last and always a permanent tribunal. 
You really do not advance much until you can get the governments of the 
world to see that it is better to appoint one permanent tribunal than to 
make a new tribunal for each particular case.” 


The platform of the second Conference, in 1896, contains this: 


“Tt is time for the substitution of law for war in the settlement of 
controversies between nations. Such a substitution requires a permanent 
tribunal to which all nations may appeal. Its personnel may change, but 
its judicial life should be continuous.” 


In the platform of the third Conference, in 1897, we find: 


“We look forward hopefully to the creation in some form of an inter- 
national court, always open for the settlement of differences which diplo- 
macy may fail to adjust, to which any nation may resort.” 


The fourth Conference in 1898, inserted these words:. 


“The conference urges that when the proper time shall come the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should ask for a conference with other 
nations of the civilized world, for the purpose of considering the estab- 
lishment of an international court and an agreement upon certain rules 
by which it may be governed.” 

And the fifth Conference which met while the Hague Confer- 
ence was in session, declared: 

“We urge the immediate establishment of a Permanent International 
Court.” 

I have no time ‘to go into succeeding platforms, but you will 
see that for five years before the Hague Conference, we advocated 
an international court. Since that time we have been advocating 
agreements between the nations to bring the Hague Court into 
general use, and for the last two meetings we have been urging 
the consideration of plans for an international congress. We 
have always found these and related questions broad enough to 
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command all our attention, and I think we shall accomplish most 
by holding ourselves within their limits. We have not only ad- 
vocated these things, but we have worked to get others to advo- 
cate them. We maintain a permanent office here at Mohonk and 
carry On an extensive correspondence throughout the year. We 
have interested the business organizations, the colleges and many 
societies, in promoting the work. I think we should continue to 
do this more and more. Educate the public. That is what will 
promote the cause most of all. 

I believe we are making good progress. I hardly dare to hope 
that war will ever be wholly abolished, and I think a small army 
will probably always be required to do police duty and repress mob 
violence. But I do most firmly believe that international arbitra- 
tion will become more and more developed until the great bulk of 
wars will be done away with. Plans have recently been accepted 
for the great Palace of Peace at The Hague, provided for the 
world by the munificent gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and its 
erection will soon begin. I think some here will live to see the 
Hague Court—not the Hague Court as at present organized, but 
a permanent Tribunal composed of the world’s most eminent jur- 
ists, drawing high salaries, sitting permanently at The Hague, 
and holding the most honorable office in the world,—I think some 
of us will live to see such a Court housed in this magnificent new 
Palace and almost universally recognized as the proper arbiter 
of the world’s disputes; and [ hope it will be supplemented by a 
great international legislative body meeting in the same building 
for the periodic’ discussion of the world’s needs. (Applause. ) 

Now a word as to the part the United States can play in this 
movement. ‘Today, the world is looking to us to promote the prin- 
ciples of arbitration, Our geographical situation removes us from 
the jealousies that restrain many European nations from taking 
the initiative. We are not held back by any possible foreign en- 
tanglements or fear of war. Only last year, President Roosevelt, 
backed by unanimous public sentiment, accomplished the wonder- 
ful feat of calling representatives of two warring nations from 
the opposite side of the globe, and in the face of tremendous diffi- 
culties bringing about between them an agreement which closed 
what we hope may be the last great war for many years. We de- 
sire a permanent international court and an international legisla- 
tive body. What country is better fitted than this to urge upon the 
coming Hague Conference such measures as will bring about in 
due time what we wish? I hope our delegates to The Hague will 
take advanced ground in these most important matters. 

As most of you know, I always take upon myself the selection 
of the presiding officer. This year we are to have a man who has 
held the same office twice before, a statesman of international rep- 
_utation, Ex-Secretary of State, and generally recognized as one of 
the leaders of the arbitration movement. Although he really needs 
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no introduction, I am going to present to you as President of the 
Conference, Hon. Joun W. Foster, of Washington, D. C. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, 
CHAIRMAN. 


We congratulate ourselves on the assembling of the twelfth an- 
nual Conference on International Arbitration today with the reign 
of peace among all the nations of the earth. At tormer meetings 
there have been in progress the Japanese-Chinese and the Span- 
ish-American wars, the Philippine insurrection, the Boer war, the 
Boxer outbreak in China, the British expedition to Thibet, and 
the great Russo-Japanese war. The temple of Janus now stands 
closed. Let us hope its votaries may have no occasion to open it 
in our day. 

The hopeful promise now is, not only that peace reigns, but 
that the nations are striving to preserve peace. The third meeting 
of the American States is about to occur at Rio de Janeiro to con- 
cert measures for greater harmony in their work of developing 
commerce, industry, intelligence and justice. And it is proposed 
that this assembly in the Western Hemisphere shall be followed 
soon by another Conference of all the nations of the world at The 
Hague in the interest of peace and humanity. The gratifying feat- 
ure of this second Conference in Europe is that it is responded to 
with alacrity by all the governments, in striking contrast with the 
hesitation and jealousy which marked the first convocation. An- 
other interesting feature is that while twenty-six governments were 
represented at the Conference of 1899, forty-seven have been in- 
vited to participate in the second Peace Conference, including all 
the American States and Ethiopia. It will be the first time in the 
history of the human race when all the independent nations have 
come together to confer on their mutual interests. Verily the 
world is moving on towards the era of peace and good will among 
men. 

With this inspiring picture before us, I regret to have to direct 
your attention to another phase of the coming World’s Congress 
which is not so encouraging. The main object of the first Hague 
Conference was expressly set forth in the program to be the 
limitation of the armaments of the nations. Of late the Emperor 
of Russia has been the subject of severe criticism, and even of 
malediction. I am pleased to say that too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon his rescript convoking the Conference of 1899. No 
more forcible statement has ever been published of the economic 
evils of war and of the unwisdom and hurtful effects of the main- 
tenance of the vast armies and navies of the great powers of 
Europe. I have no doubt that the Czar at that time sincerely de- 
sired that a limitation might be placed upon these extravagant 
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and dangerous expenditures, but the Conference did not have the 
courage. or the will to meet this mighty issue. We have the au- 
thority of one of the prominent members of that body, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, for the statement made recently in 
the French Senate, that the Conference in “its first purpose had 
palledsae we tee 4 but all, was: notdost..| *). *..*-. From fear of” 
offending public opinion and lest it end in complete failure, the 
permanent arbitration court was created, and in spite of the tacit 
dislike which at first crippled it, it has begun to live. * * * 
On the initiative of President Roosevelt, the Hague Court, boy- 
cotted by Europe, was set on its feet and saved.” 

Happily the boycott of Europe did not extend to America, and 
M. de Constant justly gives the credit to President Roosevelt for 
having saved the Conference from complete failure. However 
great may be the other services of our President to his country 
and mankind, I believe that history will record this act as his 
worthiest claim to lasting fame. 

The first call for the second Peace Conference was issued dur- 
ing the progress of the Russo-Japanese war by President Roose- 
velt, but after its close the Emperor of Russia asked and was ac- 
corded the privilege of sending out the formal convocation. The 
discouraging feature of it to which I have alluded is that in the 
program of subjects to be considered the limitation of armaments 
has not been included. It was hardly to be expected that this 
measure would be suggested by the power whose armies so re- 
cently had been driven from the field and its navy annihilated. But 
it is of equal importance with the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration that some measure shall be adopted to put a 
stop to this ever increasing competition of the great powers in the 
enlargement of their standing armies and navies. It is a mockery 
of sincerity and consistency to solemnly enter into treaty com- 
pacts for the settlement of international disputes by peaceful ar- 
bitration, while the high contracting parties continue to strain to 
the utmost their taxing capacity and their credit in prepara- 
tions for war. 

I recognize that the limitation of armaments is encompassed 
with many difficulties, but it is no more impossible of realization 
than a general arbitration treaty seemed a few years ago. Nor 
are we without examples to show that it is possible of practical 
application. The two southernmost republics of this hemisphere 
for a generation or more regarded each other as natural enemies, 
and they taxed their people to the stretch of endurance to keep 
their armies and navies on a war footing. But finally, realizing 
the folly and wickedness of such a policy, they recently entered in- 
to a treaty of amity and disarmament, they have reduced their 
military forces to police necessities, and sold their battleships and 
cruisers, or converted them into merchant vessels. Thus Chile and 
Argentina guarantee each other’s peace and autonomy. At the 
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close of the war of 1812 the United States and Great Britain 
agreed to a disarmament of their large naval establishments on the 
Great Lakes, where fierce conflicts had taken place. A treaty 
fixed the limit of their armed vessels on those extensive internal 
seas, and for nearly a century we and our Canadian neighbors 
have lived in peace, and the immense commercial shipping of those 
waters has felt no need of vessels of war to protect it. What the 
Argentine and Chilean republics and the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations have done is feasible for all the nations soon to assemble 
at The Hague. 

The subject which Russia did not feel warranted in suggesting, 
I feel confident will be inserted in the program. In fact it has al- 
ready been anticipated by President Roosevelt, by the reference 
he made in his last annual message to “the limitation of the armed 
forces on land and sea, and of military budgets’ as one of the mat- 
ters of business undisposed of in 1899 and desirable to be consid- 
ered in the new Conference. The omission has also attracted the 
attention of the British government, and during the present month 
a resolution has been adopted by the House of Commons calling 
for the inclusion of the question. 

I earnestly hope our government will follow up the indication 
made in the message of the President, and that its delegates to 
The Hague will take the lead in bri inging about an agreement 
among the great powers for a limitation. and, if possible, a reduc- 
tion in armaments. But I do not lose sight of the fact that even 
in Our Own country the proposition does not meet with universal 
favor, that there is abroad in this land a chauvinistic spirit of mili- 
tarism, and a disposition to belittle the efforts of the friends of 
peace. So intelligent a person as he who now honors the post of Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is reported as saying in a recent address that 
peace societies have never improved the conditions under which war 
is waged, and that the increased humanity of warfare has come 
about through the efforts of warriors. He seems to have forgot- 
ten that Grotius, the author of De Jure Belli et Pacis—a work 
which more than any other has reformed the excesses of war— 
was a divine, a jurist, and the greatest modern apostle of peace; 
also, that when it became necessary to frame a code for the gov- 
ernment of the armies of the United States during the Civil War, 
which would respond to the highest humanitarian sentiments of 
the age, President Lincoln entrusted the task, not to a warrior, 
but to a college professor and a sociologist, Dr. Lieber. 

We have the following gloomy view of the state of the country 
from the veteran statesman and experienced chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs, uttered a few weeks ago: “The 
trouble is, Mr. President, that under the incitement that the mili- 
‘tary sentiment is constantly pushing us forward to, with-every 
officer of the Army and Navy eager and anxious for a complica- 
tion that will bring us into war, the public attention is drifting 
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away from the tremendous problems that at home are clutching at 
the foundations of our entire social, business and political fabric.” 
The War and Navy Departments are constantly appealing, to Con- 
gress for increased appropriations to put them in proper condition 
for war. The lately retired Commanding General of the Army 
has announced in a public address that we must prepare ourselves 
for the next war, and a prominent Admiral of the Navy goes so 
far as to indicate the nation which is to be our next antagonist. 

Why this constant harping on the “next war,” when there is no 
human probability of having one? If we attend to our own busi- 
ness and allow other nations to attend to theirs, there will be no 
occasion for armed conflicts on our part. I do not believe in “the 
white man’s burden,” in the sense indicted by the jingo British 
poet, the author of the phrase. Our mission as a people, living in 
security on this continent, separated by wide oceans from any 
other great military power, is to maintain here a model republican 
government and democratic institutions which shall stand as a 
beacon of hope for the oppressed of all countries, to develop our 
marvelous resources, to encourage commerce, industries, and in- 
telligence, and by our example promote peace and justice among 
mankind. 

Since the war of 1812, for nearly a century we have been free 
from the aggressions of any power. Our two foreign wars in that 
period of time have been provoked by us with weak and almost de- 
fenseless nations, and might with honor to ourselves have been 
avoided. There never was less danger than today of the: Ameri- 
can Union being exposed to the unfriendly or hostile action of 
other nations. Why then should we enter into the competition of 
the great powers of Europe for standing armies and formidable 
navies? A century and a half ago, when all Europe was indulging 
in the Seven Years’ War, Montesquieu, a philosopher a hundred 
and fifty years ahead of his time, wrote of the armaments of that 
day, which he describes: as ‘“‘a new disease spread throughout 
Europe * * * which becomes infectious, for as soon as one 
state increases its forces the others at once increase theirs ; so that 
nothing is gained by it except general ruin, * * * And this 
struggle of all against all is called peace!” 

How little have the rulers of our day profited by the lessons of 
history. The late Secretary of the Navy advocated the increase 
of the American navy to an equal place with the most formidable 
sea power of the world. Great Britain launches the Dreadnaught, 
and Congress is immediately besieged and implored to appropriate 
the millions necessary to build a larger and more destructive mon- 
ster. France follows in the same direction, and Germany sets her 
builders at work to eclipse all others. It is high time the peace-lov- 
ing people of America should call a halt in our naval expenditures. 
We have the authoritative statement of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the present Congress, made in the 
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House only a few days ago, that the appropriations for the navy 
by the last two Congresses amounted to $388,108,715, or more than 
twice as much as it would cost to build the Panama Canal; that 
we are expending for the current fiscal year $375,659,715 for mil- 
itary purposes, or sixty-four per cent of the total expenses of the 
government; and that as a consequence no appropriations can be 
made for the necessary demands of commerce in river and harbor 
improvements and for public buildings, or the people must have 
new taxes levied upon them to meet these enormous war ex- 
penditures. Such being the issue, the discussion of the limitation 
of our armament is likely to pass from the peace societies to the 
over-burdened taxpayers. Our legislators who have been deaf to 
the appeals of the friends of peace and arbitration, may meet a 
reckoning at the ballot-box. 

I would not have you understand that Iam advocating peace at 
any price. If you will excuse a personal allusion, I will say that 
I have given nearly tour of the best years of my life to active mili- 
tary service in the greatest war of modern times. I believe with 
President Roosevelt, as expressed in his message already quoted, 
that there have been, and may be in the future, righteous wars, 
and I would, as he expressed it, “follow the path which leads tn- 
wards righteousness, even though that path leads to war.” But I 
also believe that in the present stage of the world’s progress most 
wars may be avoided, and if the powerful nations will unite in 
compulsory arbitration, all aggressive wars may be prevented. I 
further believe that the measure next to, if not equal in importance 
with, compulsory arbitration, to secure the world’s peace, is the 
limitation and diminution of the armaments of the great powers. 

I must not close without making reference to the dark shadow 
which has passed over our country since we last met. In the 
death of John Hay, Secretary of State, peace and arbitration lost 
one of their stoutest and most influential champions. But the in- 
spiration of his example and his words.remain to strengthen our 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the cause so near to his heart. 
(Applause. ) 


At the conclusion of his address, the Chairman called upon Mr. 
CLINTON Rocers WoopruFF, Secretary of the Business Committee 
selected by Mr. Smiley, who announced the further officers and 
committees which had been chosen by that Committee. (For the 
list of officers and committees see page 2). 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear the reporc of the Treas- 
urer of the Conference, Mr. ALEXANDER C. Woop. 


Mr. Wood submitted his report, properly audited, which was 
accepted. He asked for voluntary contributions of $2,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of printing and circulating the reports of the 
Conference, and called attention to the fact that Mr. Smiley bore 
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the whole expense of the Conference office and of the Permanent 
Secretary, and that the funds raised by the Conference were used 
merely for printing and postage. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The next thing in order is a review of the 
year by Dr. BENJAMIN F.. TRUEBLOOD, of Boston, Secretary of 
The American Peace Society. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF ARBITRATION. 
ADDRESS OF BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, L.L. D. 


It is not easy to point out in any distinct way the gains which a 
movement like that of arbitration makes in a single year. For 
longer periods this is not a difficult task, as the gains accumulate 
and thus become clear and impressive. The tree adds to itself a 
new ring each twelve-month and extends its branches in all direc- 
tions. You scarcely observe the increase in magnitude in a single 
summer, but after a period of ten or twenty years the enlargement 
becomes distinctly marked. So it is with the arbitration move- 
ment. Slow as its progress has been, it is scarcely possible to ap- 
preciate the immense distance which it has covered since the first 
Conference here eleven years ago. But the story of this progress 
has been often told, and need not be repeated again at this time. 
Nothing very striking has occurred in the movement since the 
close of our Conference last year. What has taken place has been 
the strengthening and perfecting of what had already, been gained 
rather than the appearance of anything remarkable for its novelty. 

Our movement naturally centers in the Permanent Internation- 
al Court of Arbitration. Any substantial gain registers itself, di- 
rectly or indirectly, at this center. Two more of the powers 
signatory of the Hague Convention, namely, China and Persia, 
have ratified the Hague treaty and appointed representatives in 
the Hague Court. It will interest this audience to know, if you 
have not already noticed the appointment, that the former distin- 
guished Chinese Ambassador to the United States, Wu Ting 
Fang, has been made a member of the Court. ~Persia has chosen 
as her representatives in the tribunal her ministers at Paris and at 
St. Petersburg. Norway also, since her separation from Sweden, 
has named two members of the Court, both the countries consid- 
ering themselves entitled, under their joint ratification of the 
Hague Convention as a dual kingdom, to carry out its stipula- 
tions as separate nationalities. The total number of judges in the 
tribunal at the present time is seventy-eight (78), representing 
twenty-five (25) powers. Of the signatories, only Turkey and 
Montenegro still remain out. 

Only one international controversy, and that of minor signifi- 
cance, has been adjusted by the Court during the year: namely, 
that between Great Britain and France over their respective 
treaty rights in the territory of the Sultan of Muscat. 
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The Palace of Peace, for the home of the Court, provided for 
by Mr. Carnegie’s great gift of a million and a half of dollars, has 
not been commenced, though it is expected that the corner-stone 
will be laid at an early date. The site has been selected and pur- 
chased by the Netherlands Government. The contest opened by the 
Netherlands Government among the architects of the different 
nations for plans for the structure was closed about three weeks 
ago. Of the four prizes, the first two ($4,800 and $3,600,) were 
won by Mr. Cordonnier of Lille, France, and Mr. Marcel of 
Paris; the third and fourth prizes. ($2,800 and $2,000,) by Mr. 
Wendt of Charlottenburg, Germany, and Mr. Wagner of Vienna, 
The only crumbs of comfort which fell to our American archi- 
tects in this great contest were two supplementary prizes of twelve 
hundred dollars ($1,200), awarded to Mr. Howard Greenley 
and Mr. H. S, Olin of New York. 

It was announced at the opening of our Conference here last 
year that the total number of treaties of obligatory arbitration 
signed up to that time was thirty (30). Fourteen (14) further 
treaties have been concluded during the year, bringing the num- 
ber up to forty-four (44), exclusive of the eleven treaties signed 
by the late Secretary of State Hay, which now slumber in the 
archives of the State Department. Of these treaties, Great Brit- 
ain is a party to ten, France to seven, Germany to one, Italy to 
six, Austria~Hungary five, Russia three, Spain five, Norway 
eight, Sweden eight, Switzerland seven, Portugal seven, the 
Netherlands four, Denmark seven, Belgium seven, Roumania 
one; and of the South American States, Colombia to one, and 
Peru, Brazil, Chile and the Argentine Republic to two each. All 
of the European treaties stipulate reference of disputes to the 
Hague Court. This is not true of the South American treaties, 
the contracting states in these instances not being parties to the. 
Convention under which the Hague Court was established. Of 
these forty-four treaties, those between Denmark and the Nether- 
lands and Denmark and Italy are without limitations. They refer 
all classes of controversies for all time to the Hague Court. They 
constitute, therefore, the high-water mark of the arbitration move- _ 
ment. Denmark made -the effort to have all her seven treaties 
unlimited in character, but she has succeeded with the Nether- 
lands and Italy only. 

Norway and Sweden, since their separation last autumn, have 
concluded an arbitration treaty to run for ten years which is in 
one respect unique and worthy to be mentioned along with the two 
unlimited treaties just referred to. This treaty, like most of the 
others, excludes from its operation questions affecting “vital in- 
terests” and “national honor.” It provides, however, that in case 
either government shall consider any dispute arising between 
them to affect its honor or its vital interests, this question itself 
shall be referred to the Hague Court. This is a most impor- 
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tant provision. It is encouraging to know that “national honor” 
and “vital interests,’ whose meaning we have so long puzzled our 
brains over and which it would be difficult for even the most wit- 
sharpened lawyer to determine, are on the way finally to be taken 
out of the selfish hands of the parties interested and turned over 
to a disinterested and impartial tribunal for determination. The 
time is not far distant when all the nations will be ashamed of 
themselves that they have so long made it a point of “patriotic” 
duty to keep the settlement of questions of “honor and vital inter- 
ests” in their own hands, and will follow the brave and sensible 
lead taken by the two Scandinavian countries. The Hague Court, 
in my judgment, is not likely ever to have much business arising 
under this special provision of the Swedish-Norwegian Treaty, as 
the two governments will find that any disputes which may arise 
between them can be referred to the Court without ever raising 
the question of honor or vital interests. 

Outside of the Hague Court there has been nothing of great im- 
portance in the way of arbitration. A few Commissions for the ad- 
justment of claims and for the delimitation of boundaries have 
been at work completing their labors, mostly begun before our 
meeting last year. A few matters of this kind still remain un- 
finished. It is interesting to notice that hereafter there will rarely 
be occasion for the arbitration of boundary disputes, as most of the 
boundary lines which have given rise to so many prominent con- 
troversies in the past have already been determined. The de- 
crease in the number of cases must not therefore be taken as a 

sign of the weakening of the cause-of arbitration but rather of its 
increasing strength and growing triumph. 

Turning now to the work done during the year for the further 
development of the international arbitration system, let me note 
that the labors of all the different associations and organizations, 
the peace societies, the International Peace Congress, special con- 
ferences like this at Mohonk, the National Peace Conferences, 
the International Law Association and the Interparliamentary 
Union have in general been directed to three specific ends. The 
first of these has been the effort to enlarge and strengthen public 
interest in the subject. In this direction the work of the Mohonk 
Conference, through its committees and its permanent secretary, 
has been very efficient. The number of business organizations 
declaring themselves in favor of arbitration and organizing 
special work for its promotion has been considerably increased, as 
will appear by their report. The efforts of the special committee 
appointed last year to develop interest in the subject in the instt- 
tutions of higher learning have likewise been fruitful in securing 
the codperation of some three score of the colleges and universi- 
ties and the promise of support from many others. 

From the point of view of public opinion, which all the peace 
organizations have made special effort to win to our cause, the 
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arbitration movement has deepened and strengthened itself very 
greatly during the year. This is the most encouraging thing to be 
noted at the present moment, as it is upon an intelligent and deter- 
mined public opinion that the growth and complete success of the 
cause finally depends. In this connection may be mentioned the 
special observance of the eighteenth day of May, the anniversary 
of the opening of the Hague Conference seven years ago, as 
Peace Day in the public schools of the nation. Last year the 
Superintendents of Public Instructionin two states, Massachusetts 
and Ohio, recommended the observance of the day with special 
exercises appropriate to the occasion. This year the Superintend- 
ents in six states made like recommendations, and beyond these 
states, in the schools of many cities and towns, the attention of 
the pupils was called by the superintendents and teachers to the 
significance of the day. Reports received indicate that the young 
people of the schools have in very many cases, when properly led, 
been aroused to real enthusiasm over the ideas of love of hu- 
manity, universal benevolence and the advantages of arbitration 
over war, sought to be inculcated on th's anniversary of the great- 
est international conference which the world has ever yet seen. 

The second aim of the efforts put forth has been to bring the 
nations not signatory of the Hague Convention to participate in the 
advantages of the Permanent International Tribunal. The result 
has been the invitation of the countries not represented at The 
Hague in 1899 to send delegates to the Second Hague Conference. 
There is reasonable prospect, therefore, that in the near future all 
of the South and Central American governments will become par- 
ticipants in the Hague Tribunal, which will then have become a 
real world-institution. The Pan-American Conference which is 
to meet at Rio de Janeiro in July with arbitration holding a lead- 
ing place on its program will do much to bring about this con- 
summation. 

The third end toward which this effort has been directed has been 
to secure at the coming Hague Conference a general treaty of obli- 
gatory arbitration of sucha nature as to assure its ratification by all 
the governments. In this particular, the Interparliamentary 
Union has taken the lead. At the Thirteenth Conference of the 
Union held at Brussels last August, a model treaty of arbitration, 
prepared by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, was presented by the Ameri- 
can Group. This treaty was referred to a special committee for 
further consideration. It is understood that at a special meeting 
of the Union to be held this summer, this arbitration treaty, per- 
haps somewhat modified, will be adopted for presentation to the 
coming Hague Conference. It is expected, therefore, that the 
drafting of such a general arbitration treaty will constitute one of 
the chief points of the program of this Conference. In view of 
this fact and of the further fact that the Russian government, in 
the provisional program which it has issued, has pointed out the 
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necessity of improvements in the Convention of 1899, it seems 
reasonably certain that a treaty of obligatory arbitration of a very 
general character will be adopted by the Conference. Important 
as the special treaties concluded by the governments two and two 
are, and powerful as is the bond of union which they constitute 
between the nations, it will, nevertheless, be an immense step in 
advance when the entire body of the forty-six or forty-seven powers 
of the world unite in a general treaty to be signed by all of them, 
whose provisions shall be recognized the world over as laying 
upon each and all of the governments the solemn obligation to re- 
sort to the Permanent Court which they have created for the set- 
tlement of all difficulties, or a majority of the difficulties, which 
may hereafter arise between them. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that it seems to me that at the present 
stage of the arbitration movement, it is of the utmost importance 
that this and all similar conferences should begin to give larger 
attention to the movements which are coordinate with the specific 
arbitration movement and whose support it greatly needs for its 
further advancement. 

The proposition for the creation of a congress of the nations to 
meet periodically which has now become the leading purpose of 
all the friends of world-peace, and for which the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in particular has done such yeoman service in the last 
two years, was unanimously approved by the Conference here 
last year. This approval ought to be reiterated in the strongest 
possible terms by this meeting. The creation of such a congress 
of the nations, however limited its authority in the beginning, 
would lead inevitably to the universal practice of arbitration 
among the nations in the case of all disputes arising between them. 

The Conference ought also, it seems to me, to give its heartiest 
support to the movement for a limitation of the armaments of the 
world. This movement has now passed out of the realm of theory 
into that of practical politics. The present British Government 
made it one of the leading notes of its election campaign and went 
into power with an almost unheard-of majority. The recent 
speech of Sir Edward Grey, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on the resolution of Mr. Henry Vivian, and the 
unanimous vote of the House of Commons in favor of a reduc- 
tion of military and naval budgets and of placing the subject of 
limitation of armaments upon the program of the coming Hague 
Conference, have made this the most prominent and urgent of 
pending international political problems. If this grave question is, 
through the action of the British Government, to be a leading topic 
at the coming Conference at The Hague, as now seems certain, the 
friends of arbitration can do no greater a service in behalf of their 
own cause than to throw the whole weight of their influence in 
favor of an international agreement which shall put an end to the 
expensive and perilous rivalry of the powers in building huge bat- 
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tleships and continuing to maintain the “bloated armaments” 
which have so long burdened them and crippled their advance- 
ment in civilization. Arbitration has already made great enough 
triumphs for limitation and reduction of armaments to begin. 
(Applause. ) 


THe CHAIRMAN: Our good friend, Dr. Trueblood, has re- 
ported, with a little feeling of want of importance, that Sultan of 
Muscat affair. I happen to know it wasa good deal of an affair in 
this respect. Great Britain, one of the parties to it, selected the 
Chief Justice of the United States as her representative on the 
Court. The Chief Justice, on his return, expressed to me the 
greatest admiration for the practical workings of the Hague Court 
as seen in the Muscat case. If that little arbitration created such 
a good impression in the mind of so great and representative a 
man as our Chief Justice, it may carry weight with us also, and 
it is an object lesson worth noting. I mention this because it 
was expected the Chief Justice would be here to give the sub- 
stance of it himself, but at the last moment he was unable to come. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Hon. JouHn H. Sriness, of Providence, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, has 
the floor. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DISCUSSION OF LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENTS BY THE SECOND HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN H. STINESS. 


Mr. President, Members of the Conference: I desire to offer 
the following resolution: 


“Resolved, As the opinion of this Conference that effort should now be 
made for some limitation of naval and military armaments and that the 
representatives of the United States in the next Conference at The Hague 
should join in pressing the unanimous recommendation of the House of 
Commons of England that steps be taken to that end by international 
agreement.” 


I offer this for reference to the Business Committee and in ex- 
planation I will ask your indulgence for a very few minutes. I 
have not come with a prepared speech, but I do want to call your- 
attention to one thing that affects this Conference itself. When 
the first invitation from the Czar of Russia was sent out for the 
Conference at The Hague, the important reason which he gave for 
the assembly was that there should be a reduction of the bur- 
densome armaments of the world. That was the main point. 
Now another Conference is asked for. The invitation has been 
sent out, but being sent by the Czar of Russia, it is found that 
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it does not touch that question quite in the light that was ex- 
pected» or in which we think it ought to be received. At the 
first Conference nothing was done with reference to the reduc- 
tion of armaments, but something else was done, and that was 
the establishment of a Court of International Arbitration at The 
Hague,—the International Court became a fact. The members 
of the Conference from the various parts of the world seemed 
to think that that was the first step to be taken. How could 
there be a reduction of armaments when war between the 
nations was constantly imminent? It was not to be expected. 
The natural and rational mode of procedure therefore was to es- 
tablish first a Court of Arbitration to which differences might be 
referred without war, and then there would be in order in logical 
sequence, the reductionofarmaments. Now some governmentsseem 
to think that the court having been established, the time has come 
for a limitation of armaments, but singularly enough, in the note 
of the Czar, inviting representatives to another Conference at 
The Hague, we find that this matter is not pressed. For your in- 
formation, I have been asked by the Business Committee to read 
to you the invitation by the Czar to this Conference, in order that 
you may see the scope which is proposed for that meeting. It 
is a translation taken from the London Tribune, April 7, 1906: 


“In taking the initiative in convoking a second Peace Conference, the 
Imperial Government has had in view the necessity of giving a fresh 
development to the humanitarian principles which served as a basis for the 
work of the great international meeting of 1899. 

“It believed at the same time that it would be opportune to increase 
as far as possible the number of States participating in the work of the 
projected conference; and the enthusiasm with which this appeal has been 
met testifies to the depth and universality of the sentiment of solidarity 
which makes for the application of ideas having as their object the good of 
humanity as a whole. 

“The first Conference separated with the conviction that its works should 
be completed subsequently through the regular progress of enlightenment 
among peoples and in accordance with the dictates of experience. Its 
most important creation, the International Court of Arbitration, is an in- 
stitution which has already been put to the test, and has brought together 
in an Areopagus, for the benefit of humanity, jurists who enjoy universal 
respect. It is also evident how beneficent the International Commissions 
of Inquiry have been in the solution of difficulties between States. 

“None the less, there is still a need of improvement in the Convention 
concerning the Pacific Regulation of International Disputes. As a result 
of recent arbitrations, the jurists sitting as a International Court have 
raised certain questions of detail which must be decided so as to give the 
said Conference its necessary development. It has seemed especially de- 
sirable that fixed principles should be laid down regarding the languages 
to be used in the procedure of the Court, in view of the difficulties which 
might arise in the future, as the number of applications to the Court of 
Arbitration increased. ‘There is also need of certain improvements in 
the working of the International Commissions of Inquiry. 

“Touching the regulation of the Laws and Practices of Land Warfare, 
the arrangements made by the first Conference need no less to be com- 
pleted and defined in such a way as to prevent any misunderstanding. 

“As regards Naval Warfare, of which the laws and usages differ in 
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certain points in different countries, it is necessary to establish fixed regu- 
lations in harmony with the requirements of the rights of belligerents 
and the interests of neutrals. 

“An agreement touching these matters should be drawn up, and would 
form one of the most notable parts of the work of the coming Conference. 

“The Imperial Government, believing that it is necessary only to ex- 
amine questions which press with particular urgency inasmuch as they 
arise from the experience of recent years, and without touching on those 
which belong to the limitation of Military and Naval forces, proposes 
therefore as program for the Conference the following principal points: 

“rt. Improvements to be made in the arrangements of the Convention 
touching the pacific settlement of international disputes regarding both 
the Court of Arbitration and the International Commissions of Inquiry. 

“2. Additions to be made in the arrangements of the Convention of 
1899 touching the Laws and Practices of Land Warfare, among others, the 
opening of hostilities, the rights of neutrals on land, etc. Declarations of 
1899, one among them being renewable—the question of its renewal. 

“3. Elaboration of a Convention touching the Laws and Practices of 
Naval Warfare concerning— 

“The special operations of naval warfare, such as the bombardment of 
ports, towns and villages by a naval force, the laying of mines, etc. 

“The transformation of commercial vessels into warships. 

“The private property of belligerents at sea. 

“The delay to be accorded to commercial vessels in leaving neutral ports 
or those of the enemy after the outbreak of hostilities. ; 

“The rights and duties of neutrals at sea, among other questions that of 
contraband, the treatment to which the ships of belligerents should be 
subjected in neutral ports, destruction by force majeure of neutral ships 
of commerce as prizes. 

“In the said convention should be introduced arrangements relative to 
land warfare which should be equally applicable to naval warfare. 

“Additions tg be made in the Convention of 1899 for the adaptation to 
naval warfare of the principles of the Geneva Convention of 1864. 

“Just as at the Conference of 1899 it should be understood that the 
deliberations of the proposed Conference shall deal neither with the politi- 
cal relations among States, nor with the order of things established by 
treaties, nor yet with any general interests which were not directly in- 
cluded in the program adopted by the Cabinets. 

’ “The Imperial Government desires to emphasize that the issue of this 
program and its eventual acceptance by the various States, must not be 
held to prejudice any opinion which might, be formulated in the Confer- 
ence regarding the solutions to be given to the questions submitted for 
discussion. Equally, it should belong to the projected Conference to de- 
termine the order of questions for discussion and the form to be given to 
its decisions, according as it may be considered preferable to include cer- 
tain of them in new conventions, or to add them as supplements to exist- 
ing conventions. 

_ “In formulating the above program, the Imperial Government has taken 
into account, as far as possible, the desires expressed by the first Peace 
Conference, notably in regard to the rights and duties of neutrals, private 
property of belligerents at sea, the bombardment of ports, towns, etc. It 
expressestthedhopeithatithe 7 ote Lrekeets ee ee Government will see in the 
points proposed, taken as a whole, an expression of the desire to approach 
that lofty ideal of International Justice which is the constant goal of the 
entire civilized world.” 


You will notice that the important part of this invitation is in 
the section reading thus: “The Imperial Government, believing 
that it is necessary only to examine questions which press with 
particular urgency inasmuch as they arise from the experience of 
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recent years, and without touching on those which belong to the 
linutation of Military and Naval forces, etc. 

The question has arisen among the nations whether in accept- 
ing this invitation, they should not accept with the understanding 
and with the demand even, that this question shall not be elimi- 
nated from the discussion at the coming Conference, because it is 
one of the most vital and pressing questions that could possibly 
come before it. We may well wonder at this expression of the 
Czar; it being the first point that he urged so strenuously in the 
first Conference, we may wonder why it is not urged at the second. 
I would suggest that possibly it may be due to that somewhat 
flexible statesmanship which the Czar has exhibited on differ- 
ent occasions, or it may be that from his standpoint, he does not 
consider that his.armament needs any further reduction at pres- 
ent. (Laughter). However it may be, it certainly would not be 
wise for our government and the governments of the world, to 
send their representatives to The Hague with the tacit understand- 
ing that in accepting the invitation this special subject had been 
barred out. Therefore, England has spoken already; it has 
spoken in strong terms; other countries have done the same, and 
now it seems that we ought to follow suit in requiring, demand- 
ing, that this subject should be one of those to be considered and 
passed upon at the Conference at The Hague. (Applause.) 

Now | said that it had special reference to this Conference. Of 
course we are not deputies to the Hague Conference, therefore we 
cannot take any part in it, but 1 want to call your attention to 
one historic fact brought out by the late Mr. Holls, who was sec- 
retary of our deputation at the first Conference at The Hague. 
When there was a question whether an international tribunal 
should be established, and it was hanging in the balance, he tele- 
graphed to this country for all organizations of any kind, all that 
could be brought together, churches, societies, all sorts of or- 
ganizations to send word to The Hague as to the demands and 
needs of this country, their desire with reference to the proposed 
‘treaty of arbitration and the establishment of a permanent court. 
Upon his return he told here,—I think it was in this Confer- 
ence,—how great a weight those telegrams, pouring in day after 
day to the American members, seen and known by the representa- 
tives of-other governments, carried, and he said that he believed 
those telegrams really settled the question. Now if that was so 
at that time, equally so should every organization interested in the 
question of peace, send forth its message at this time, with refer- 
ence to the approaching congress, and it is extremely appropriate 
that the Lake Mohonk Conference should be the first one to utter 
its voice on this subject. There is no other organization for this 
purpose that is so completely equipped. We have the permanent 
‘secretary, we have the regular sessions, we have the diversified 
membership. Let, therefore, the Mohonk Conference lead the 
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way in sending forth its opinion that this subject should not be 
left out of the program in the coming convention. 

Bear in mind, ladies and gentlemen, that this does not ask for 
a wiping out of the military armaments. We cannot expect that 
the time will come when men will not fight, this side of the millen- 
ium. ‘This is a land of law and order. We have our courts; we 
have our independent tribunals; we have all that would induce 
peace among the people, and yet we all know that men at times 
will fight over their disputes instead of going to the court, and we 
must expect that the nations will do the same thing upon occa- 
sions. ‘There must be, therefore, a balance of power held some- 
where that will keep order, not alone upon the streets. We all 
approve of our police forces. We must have national police 
force and therefore this suggestion is not that all armaments 
should be laid-aside, but that there should be a limitation of arm- 
aments, and that is the question to be considered, 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Mr. SAMUEL B. 
CaPpEN, of Boston. 


REMARKS OF MR. SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


Mr. Chairman; It is certainly in harmony with the best tradi- 
tions of Mohonk, right at the outset of the session, to put before 
it some practical question. It is the very glory of these Confer- 
ences that we have tried to ascertain the next step to be taken and 
when we have reached a conclusion, we have not hesitated to 
state it, although many times we have been far in advance of pub- 
lic sentiment. But in every case so far, I believe, public sentiment 
has come up to the Mohonk standard. 

We have come again to this Conference to discuss these great 
questions and find together if we may what needs most to be 
done. We are not here to discuss arbitration in general; that 
battle has been fought and won. We are here to decide how 
practically we can make our influence felt in doing something that 
will be helpful under present conditions. 

Now in the spirit of this resolution offered by Judge Stiness, 
we are all agreed, I believe, that one of the great evils in the 
world is the waste that is going on in the expenditures for great 
armies and great navies. Men who should go into industries, 
men who should till the farms, are compelled to serve in the army, 
and other men, and women too, are compelled to labor more than 
they ought in order to pay the taxes. Not only is this burden laid 
upon nations almost beyond endurance, but there is an infinite 
peril in having these large armies and navies, for many want to 
have them used, and it is dangerous to have gunpowder and 
matches too near together. Therefore, it seems to us that the 
time has come to make some deliverance upon this point. Judge 
Stiness has told us very clearly what we cannot do. This resolu- 
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tion does not suggest that the time has come for universal dis- 
armament; it does not call even for a reduction of armament. 
Limitation must precede reduction and limitation, therefore, is 
the first step. That is all that is called for in this resolution. It 
does declare that the time has come in our judgment when we 
should no longer add ship to ship and army to army and fort to 
fort, but that a halt should be made and the line should be drawn 
here. 

Practically, how is this to be done? Of course, it is clear to 
us all that the place to do it is at The Hague, at the approaching 
Conference. ‘There was never such an hour, never such an occa- 
sion to present this great question. ‘The omission of it by the 
Czar himself from the rescript just read is most significant and, 
therefore, there is all the more need for the United States to 
press the point, that this question shall be in the program. 

We have been told today, and we are all aware of the great 
influence that the Commissioners of the United States had in the 
first Hague Conference. If it had not been for their courage 
and persistence, sustained by the strong sentiment at home, the 
whole Conference might have failed. We have the prestige that 
comes from that success; we have the added prestige that has 
come through these last years of national success and, therefore, 
our government has the power to press this matter and to succeed 
in so doing. It is for Mohonk to strengthen the hands of our 
government upon this issue at this critical hour. We believe that 
there are many in high places, we believe President Roosevelt 
himself, will welcome some action here which will help to make 
public sentiment, and strengthen the hands of our government in 
making the issue sharp and clear. We have had allies in the past. 
England has taken the initiative; we believe France and other na- 
tions will do likewise. There will be many ready to follow the 
lead of the United States if she will only be strong. and earnest in 
her effort. In 1864, John Bright declared that if the Union of 
these United States should live for forty years there would not be 
a gun fired in the world without the permission of the United 
States. It was a great prophecy made by that great man under 
the conditions of that hour. But, Mr. Chairman, and friends, is 
it not becoming almost literally true? When the nations of 
Europe had it in mind to divide up the Chinese Empire, this gov- 
ernment, through Secretary Hay, said “No,” and plead for the 
“open door,” and for the preservation of China, and we suc- 
ceeded. In the recent Russian-Japanese war, when the President 
of the United States declared that the time had come for peace, 
Commissioners from these nations met on our shores and peace. 
came. ) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we do not want this burden of increased 
armaments to be further laid upon us. Let us take the step then 
by which it shall be easy for other nations to have their burdens 
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reduced also. This is the path of the highest honor for the 
United States; this is the way for her to be the first of the Great 
Powers to blaze the path for other nations to follow and thus rid 
the world of this tremendous peril. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The resolution offered by Judge Stiness will, 
under the rules of the Conference, be referred to the Business 
Committee. 

We will now listen to an address by one whose voice we al- 
ways expect to hear whenever he is present and willing to speak, 
Rev. Dr. LyMAn Appott, of New York. 


A VISION OF PEACE. 
ADDRESS OF REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


What does the development of law, first in the individual, 
then in the community, indicate respecting the future develop- 
ment of law which we are to hope for among the nations of the 
earth? 

Every act oft repeated becomes a habit; habit long continued 
becomes a second nature. Thus we as individuals grow into a 
subjection to the laws of our own nature which we have ourselves 
helped to make. But we are not, as the author of Omar Khay- 
yam insists, billiard-balls, knocked hither and yon; on the con- 
trary, we have an intelligence which is able to understand these 
laws and a will which is able to modify their operation. We can 
see in what direction our habits are leading us, and then we can 
if we will change these habits, modify them, or absolutely reverse 
them. Finally, with these habits and with this intelligence to 
understand and apply the laws of our own nature that grow out 
of our habits, and this will to resolve to do the thing which our 
intelligence directs us to do, there is a power to execute that 
which our will has resolved. 

The comparison of the individual to the State is at least as old 
as Plato. The State also has its personality; the State also grows 
as the individual grows. [First there are customs; these customs, 
continued, come by and by to have the force and effect of law. 
These laws, long persisted in, become the second nature of the 
State—that is, its constitution. But the State has an intelligence 
to understand these laws, to interpret them, and to apply them; 
not merely the individual intelligences of:the seventy millions of 
individuals ; it has an organic intelligence,a crystallized intelligence. 
a central intelligence. This organic intelligence which interprets and 
understands and applies these laws of the State is the court. It is 
not merely the function of the court to determine questions at issue 
between individuals; it might almost be said that this is its minor 
function. Its function is to interpret the nature and orderly de- 
velopment of the nation to itself. It has been well said that Chief 
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Justice Marshall did quite as much in forming the United States 
Constitution as we have it today, as was done by any of those 
who helped to frame it and signed their names to it. In our own 
time I do not think it is too much to say that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has done as much to guide the Nation in 
the new channels and the new life on which it is entering as Con- 
gress has done. The court is the intelligence of the community 
applied to the problem of rightly adjusting its customs, it habits, 
its State or National life. But the State has not only an intelli- 
gence to understand, but it also has a will by which it can vary its 
customs. This will is expressed through the legislature. As the 
courts are the intelligence to understand and apply, so the legis- 
lature is the will to enact and determine. Finally, there is an 
executive ferce to put this will in effect. 

In the development of our international life we can trace some 
of these successive stages as we trace them in the individual and 
in the community. At first every nation was a pure individualist ; 
it cared only for itself, was absolutely indifferent toward all 
other nations. The only international law was the law of the 
strongest ; the only international code, every nation for itself and 
the devil take the hindmost. As a result, the devil often got a 
erip on them all. Nation made war against nation whenever it 
thought it could get anything by making war. The law of the 
wild beast of the forest was the only international law. At first 
when prisoners were taken, they were killed, flayed alive, various- 
ly tortured. But after a little the conquering nation saw that it 
could do something better than flay its prisoners alive; it could 
make slaves of them and set them to work. So slavery came as 
the product of war. It was found better to make man work for 
you than to flay him alive. Later it was discovered that the com- 
munity could enrich itself more by not making its captives slaves, 
but by bringing them into the community and making them free 
men; and so freedom took the place, little by little, of slavery. 
Then it was discovered that it was better to leave them where 
they were and tax them. This was the great discovery made by 
Rome. So, without going into it in detail, international customs re- 
specting the conduct of war grew up much as customs grow up 
in the state and as habits grow up in the individual. 

Then the intelligence of the separate nations began to see what 
these customs meant, what they ought to mean, how they ought 
to be modified in order to do justice or to conduce to the welfare 
of the individual nation; and so imernational questions were 
brought before state courts and the state court exercised its 
judgment upon the international custom. But the intelligence of 
the different nations did not agree, and the customs of the differ- 
ent nations did not agree. If my memory serves me right, the 
courts of Great Britain hold that coal is not contraband of war, 
and the courts of Russia that coal is contraband of war. We 
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have international customs and national intelligence applied to 
the customs, but not as yet a common intelligence unifying and 
harmonizing the customs. Now and again there are treaties in 
which there is some attempt to adjust these customs and to bring 
some kind of an agreement about. Finally, as the last step in 
this progress of an international unification, came the Hague 
Tribunal. The Hague Tribunal is not merely a contrivance for 
putting an end to war, it is not merely a contrivance for settling 
individual quarrels between separate nations; it is a permanent 
tribunal, and has for its object, in the minds, I think, of the | 
greater statesmen, something more than the adjustment of spe- 
cific quarrels; it was, in their thought, to be the international in- 
telligence of the civilized world, the organized expression of the 
thought of the civilized world respecting the justice and right- 
eousness which one people owe to another people, one nation to 
another nation. It was to become the organized intellect and or- 
ganized conscience of civilized humanity. 

What is the next step to be taken? The next step to be taken 
is the organization of the will of the civilized world. It is true 
‘that in the history of nations the executive has generally pre- 
ceded the legislative, because despotism preceded liberty. First 
we have a Cesar or a Czar, later a legislative assembly. This 
is because the people at first have no organic intelligence and no 
organic will; there are a great many different wills and a great 
many different opinions, but no organized intelligence, no or- 
ganized will. Therefore they are subject to the intelligence and 
the will of the imperial dictator, the Napoleon, the Cesar, the 
Czar. But just as soon as the nation comes to possess a na- 
tional consciousness, as soon as it comes to possess a national 
will, it demands a legislature. Why? I suppose there is not a 
mother in this room that has not had the experience of a child 
organizing in himself a douma, and she has been just as- much 
puzzled to know what to do with the child with a douma as the 
Czar of Russia is puzzled to know what to do with a nation with - 
a douma. If I may be allowed to put in a parenthetic advice to 
the mothers, it would be: Adjust yourselves to the douma in the 
child; lead it, but do not attempt to repress or destroy it. But 
that is in passing. 

As soon as the nation begins to get corporate intelligence it 
must have a court; as soon as it begins to get a corporate will it 
must have a legislature. We have already organized an organ of 
international intelligence in the Hague Tribunal. Our next step 
is to bring to this corporate intelligence the problems of justice 
that perplex us, and settle them, not by our pride, not by our sel- 
fishness, but by our brains. We have created the Tribunal; the 
next step is to come to a universal international agreement to use 
the Tribunal. We have organized an international brain; we 
have next to correlate our international muscles to the brain and 
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make them agree to accept the decisions of the brain. When I 
say that the Supreme Court of the United States is the brain of 
the United States, I do not mean that all the brains of the United 
States are in the judges of the Supreme Court; nor when I say 
that the Hague Tribunal is the brains of the civilized world, do I 
mean that all the brains of the civilized world are in the Hague 
Tribunal. I mean this—that if the state is to act as an organism, 
it must have an organized thought—that is, a court or courts—to 
think for it; and if the civilized world is to act as an organism, it 
must have an organized international thought—that is, an inter- 
national court ; and what the Supreme Court of the United States 
is—the organ of the thought of the United States in its interpreta- 
tion of the customs of the life of the nation—that the Hague Tri- 
bunal is to the civilized world—the interpretation of the organic 
thought of the civilized world in relation to the problems of inter- 
national justice and peace. 

But, having this organized thought, and having agreed to sub- 
mit our questions to it, we must take the next step in world or- 
ganization; we must have an organized will. We must have some 
organ by which, as the community acts as a community, the 
nations of the world can also act as a community; and that is the 
international parliament. We have had some tentative experi- 
ments in this direction. There have been congresses of the na- 
tions on various special subjects. Perhaps the most notable of 
these is the Postal Union, which does not, indeed, have as yet 
power, if I understand the facts aright (perhaps I ought to say 
that it was only last night I was notified I was to speak to-day, 
and some of these questions lie a little vaguely in my mind, for I 
have had no opportunity to verify my general impressions), the 
Postal Union has no legislative power to determine what shall be 
the postal laws of the different nations; but its advice and recom- 
mendation, unless I am mistaken in my recollection, has always 
been practically adopted. It is an advisory parliament on postal 
matters, representing, not merely the intelligence, but represent- 
ing the will of all the nations that are brought together concerning 
international postal affairs. We have our Pan-American Con- 
gress, which as yet is not a permanent body, but I think we shall 
learn here before this session is over that it is likely,to become a 
permanent body, representing not merely the intelligence and 
thought, but working toward an expression of the will of the 
American people of both North and South America. We have 
had an Interparliamentary Union, which as yet has had no 
official recognition, if my memory serves me right again, from 
the different governments. I do not think that either the Ameri- 
can or the French or the English government recognizes the 
Interparliamentary Union, although the Unon is composed of 
members from the different Parliaments. The next step in world 
organization is an official organization of that Union, with ad- 
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visory powers at first, but legislative powers eventually. First an 
organic intelligence of the nations, next an organic will of the na- 
tions; and next an organic executive power of the nations. Less 
armament? Yes. But how shall we determine how much less 
armament? Just as long as we have this conception, that Eng- 
land must have an army and navy to protect her interests and 
America must have an army and navy to protect her interests, 
and France an army and navy to protect her interests, just so 
long we shall have more or less of competition between the con- 
tending nations, each determined at least to be strong enough to 
resist its neighbor if it is attacked. It may be that Russia is the 
only country that would object to less armament, but I suspect 
that so long as Russia objects Japan will object, too. I would 
if I were the Japanese. 

Napoleon undertook to make all Europe one great empire with- 
out a national consciousness, without a national intelligence, with- 
out a national will, by focussing in his own brain the intelligence 
and will for all the European Nations. In combating Napoleon, 
Europe did not merely combine in intelligence, in law, in will; it 
also combined its forces and put these forces, the military forces 
of Europe, under the direction of a common leader to protect 
every nation from the one whom they regarded as a foe of all the 
nations. The Boxer movement threatened representatives of 
every nation. The nations did not send a Japanese force under a 
Japanese commander, a German force under a German command- 
er, an English force under an English commander, and an Ameri- 
can force under an American commander to Pekin. They said, 
“Flere is a police duty to be done,” and they put the police forces 
of all the nations under one man and they marched to Pekin— 
English, German, French, and Japanese, under a German com- 
mander. 

We are here at Lake Mohonk, I take it, to dream dreams and 
see visions. So I make no apology for reporting my Vision of 
Peace. It is this. The time is coming when all the military 
forces of the civilized world will be one police force, under one 
chief of police, with one international legislature, to decide what is 
the will of the nations, with one international court to interpret 
the official and legal intelligence of the nations, and just enough 
army and just enough navy to make the world safe, under a com- 
mon direction and a common control, and no more. Today Eu- 
rope is pretending to dread the yellow peril, though with very little 
reason; and China really does dread the white peril, and with very 
good reason. How shall we of the west avoid the yellow peril, 
and they of the east avoid the white peril? There are two ways. 
One is to build up armies and navies and get ready for the worst 
war the world has ever seen; the other way is to put an end to 
this method of settling difficulties; to unite China, Japan, Russia, 
Europe and America, to provide the world with a common intel~ 
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ligence in a court with a common will in an Interparliamentary 
Union, and create a common chief of police to enforce the will 
when it is ascertained. That is the other way. It is the sane 
way. It is the righteous way. It is the way in which lies peace. 

The world is moving very fast—very fast. When Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, in 1895, said here, “We want a permanent court of ar- 
bitration, a permanent tribunal,” there were men even on this 
floor, you remember, who said, “This is a dream of the dreamer, 
anda vision of the visionary.” Yet in four years we had realized 
the dream. What the dreamer prophesied had been already ac- 
complished. He who would run ahead of God’s chariot, need 
gird up his loins and run rapidly. 

What we want to-day, is not merely a court to settle individual 
difficulties, we have that already; not merely a body of men to 
consult on international matters, though we are going to have 
that ; what we want is a common international consciousness and 
a common international life. The Psalmist said, “The kings of 
the earth take counsel together against the Lord and against His 
anointed.” What we want is that the kings of the earth should 
take counsel together for the Lord and for His anointed. Paul 
said, “The Kingdom of God is righteousness, peace, joy.” What we 
want is a common international consciousness, interpreted by a 
common international tribunal, expressing itself in a common in- 
ternational will and enforced by a common international executive 
that shall make for righteousness, for peace and for human wel- 
fare. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Hon. Ropert Treat Paine, of Boston, has 
the floor. 


Hon. Ropert Treat PAINne, of Boston: The two great ideals 
apparently now before the world and in which we are interested, 
are that which Dr. Abbott has so beautifully described, a world 
congress, and the limitation of armament. Now, the Czar of 
Russia started, if I may say so, the second thought and then he 
paused, and when out of magnanimity and graciousness Presi- 
dent Roosevelt allowed the Czar to carry on the invitations to 
this second Hague Conference, he did not empower the Czar, and 
the world has not empowered the Czar, to limit the scope of dis- 
cussion, or exclude the question of the limitation of armaments. 
Perhaps we may in this noble rivalry take the lead in suggesting 
that the limitation of armaments be made a subject for discussion 
at The Hague, but before we do, we ought to have clean skirts. 
Now this is an opportune moment. There is a pertinent motion un- 
der consideration before the Senate Committee, having passed the 
House, at Washington, and the suggestion comes to us, I am per- 
mitted to say, from Mr. Justice Brewer, that it may not be inop- 
‘portune that we should send from this Conference a protest 
against carrying through this naval bill with the appropriation for 
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the proposed new battleship, which I believe is to be the largest 
in the world, to cost ten millions of dollars, and to be called the 
“Skeered o’ Naught,” to pass the English title of “Dreadnaught.” 
What can be done? It seems to me that a committee might be 
appointed to consider the question and to draft some protest to be 
sent by this Conference to the authorities at Washington, and to 
the Senate Committee protesting against the new ship. What 
did Charles Eliot call it at Tuskegee, the “Short-lived monster”? 
Therefore, I offer the following: 

“Moved, that a committee be appointed to draft a message of protest to 
the Senate against the increase of the navy by the building of the pro- 
posed new battleship.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: I suppose this might be considered a spe- 
cial emergency, and if it is the unanimous will of the Conference, 
the regular rule may be suspended and a committee appointed at 
this session. 


A yote being taken showed a strong: minority opposition to the 
suspension of the rules, and the motion of Mr. Paine was referred 
to the Business Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We should now be glad to have brief 
speeches from the floor on any of the topics thus far presented. 


Hon. Rosert D. Benepict, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: I have gath- 
ered, without very accurate knowledge, that probably one of the 
reasons which led the Czar to make that suggestion of leaving 
out the armament question arose from the impossibility which 
was found at the first Hague Conference, of those who got to- 
gether, to agree on any particular plan to discuss at all, (Mem- 
bers: Hear! Hear!) and possibly the Czar thought it would be 
a waste of time to take up a subject as to which it was not pos- 
sible to arrive at a conclusion. J do not think we are bound by 
the Czar’s judgment on that matter; I think that the attitude of 
the other nations should be more properly that of the darkey 
preacher who said, “If the Lord tells me to jump through that 
stone wall, I’se going to jump right at it.” 


Mr. Epwin D. Meap, of Boston: I have received this morn- 
ing from Edward Everett Hale, a letter, one passage of which I 
think I ought to share with this Conference. As I was leaving 
Boston on Saturday, Dr. Hale dwelt upon the great importance 
as he felt coming from the Senate of this question of disarma- 
ment, and in this letter he emphasizes the point which Mr. Paine, 
and among others, I am very glad, our chairman, have stated so 
thoroughly this morning. He says, “If our men at The Hague 
might only say that we will stop building more ‘Dreadnaughts’ if 
Great Britain and Germany are willing to say the same; if a 
clause to that effect can be got to the Senate this week (he means 
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from members of this Mohonk Conference) that will turn the 
tide; that I believe will be the historical rock at the end of the 
war fury.” That is what Dr. Hale, to whom we owe so much for 
the most significant action in the history of this Conference, 
thinks is our pre-eminent duty at this moment. 


Mr. ALBERT K. SmiLeEy: Should we not hear from some of 
the members who opposed the immediate consideration of the 
battleship resolution ? 


THe CuatrMAN: Perhaps, I may call on some of those gen- 
tlemen and ladies to briefly give their views. (Members: Hear! 
Hear! Good.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Hon. Ciirron R. BRECKENRIDGE, of Ar- 
kansas, Ex-Minister to Russia, and a former member of Con- 
gress, is recognized. 


Hon. Criirton R. BrecKENRIDGE: Of course, Mr. President, 
and Ladies and Gentlemen, I am not opposed to the principles of 
the proposed motion, but the trouble comes when we undertake to 
regulate current practical details in advance of a general accept- 
ance of our policy. About these detatls we may seriously differ, 
and we should leave them for the time to the wisdom and discre- 
tion of our executive and legislative authorities in Washington. As 
has been well said of this matter of disarmament, if we could 
only put a limit upon the present armament of the world a great 
deal would be done; if we could only stop the armies of the world 
at the present scale of expenditure, industry would overtake ex- 
penditure and we could see some relief to the human race. Of 
course, we want to go much farther than that. There is at pres- 
ent, however, a very large field there that must be left to the discre- 
tion of our representatives and, I may say, of our friends in Con- 
gress, many of whom may vote for the building of battleships, and 
yet be just as sincerely the friends of disarmament and of peace by 
arbitration as we are. Indeed, I am free to say that looking at 
the matter as I do at this moment, believing in disarmament, be- 
lieving in the honorable and manly method of settling disputes 
by arbitration, believing that our chief gain in civilization is our 
willingness to curb our passion and our lust of conquest and to 
refer our disputes to capable and unbiased tribunals, and desiring 
to go as far as he who will go the farthest in all that policy, 
yet if I were today a member of Congress, I would vote for 
the building of this battleship. (Applause). It is a question 
of keeping the peace, not of going ahead. Nations must co- 
ordinate. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the letter that 
was read from Dr. Hale to say to the nations of the world that if 
they will stop, we will stop. Until they do stop, however, I want 
America to present not only a front of justice and a countenance 
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that loves peace, but also to be adequately armed to defend itself 
against improper assaults from whatever quarter they may come. 
It will not do for the lover of peace to become a victim of an- 
other’s love for war; and we are more potential in our advocacy 
of international peace when we let the world understand that we 
cannot be lulled or deluded by any false idea of peace. We cannot 
be caught asleep and unarmed. We want to keep the peace with 
them, but we are frank and manly and thorough only when we 
say, “Let us all stop, but we must co-ordinate and stop together.” 
We must leave it to our friends in Congress to judge of these de- 
tails until times and conditions are better. Cannot we unite upon 
a proposition to send that voice to The Hague, to stand by that 
proposition that we will stop if they will stop, and we will go as 
low as the lowest; but until there is an international policy ef- 
fectively agreed upon, can we afford to say in this particular or in 
that particular to our representatives in Congress, that they should 
do this or they should do that? We find the world building a 
new type of battleships, that are revolutionary of naval warfare, 
any one of which would destroy the entire fleet of another power 
not so prepared. There are many lovers of all that is held here in fa- 
vor of international peace, who do not believe that it would be a 
safe position for us to be without that instrumentality for the main- 
tenance of defense and international peace so long as that policv 
remains throughout the world. Therefore, Mr. President, I shall 
have to oppose such a protest as has been suggested; and I be- 
lieve that this Conference would be drifting out of its logical, 
useful line of action and attempting to get away from its general 
policy in sending that protest. We should not seek to dictate in 
current details, recognizing, as we do, that there must be some 
kind of armament. 


Mrs. Epwin D. Meap: Mr. President, the gentleman on my 
right has emphasized the practical difficulties that would come 
before the Hague Conference in considering this very’ complex- 
ing question of disarmament. That question has been very care- 
fully considered in recent discussion in some of the English 
papers, which may not come to your attention. They have recog- 
nized the fact that it is extremely complex and difficult and have 
suggested as a practical way out of the difficulty that the nations 
be asked to limit their expenditures to the average expenditure - 
for the previous three years, without considering the kind or 
tonnage of the vessels. This, it seems to me, is a practical ques- 
tion. If men are in earnest, they can find a way out. It appears to 
me, that whether or not we send a request for a vote against the 
new battleship, we at any rate should make protest against a vote 
for a battleship until after the second Hague Conference. Should 
we go to the second Hague Conference with a vote for a ten 
million dollar battleship, which is simply inciting France and 
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Germany to follow? I sincerely hope that we shall send a strong 
protest to our Senate, asking them, at least, to wait until after 
the second Hague Conference before they do such a ridiculous 
thing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. JAMES RussELL SoLey, of New York, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is recognized. 


REMARKS OF MR. JAMES: RUSSELL SOLEY. 


Mr. President: 1 did not come prepared to speak, but I can- 
not help, when this particular question comes up, saying one or 
two words before the Conference takes action, which I think 
would be a very serious mistake. My point of view, ladies and 
gentlemen, is not that of a former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, but of one who yields to no one in this room on the im- 
portance of the movement in which we are engaged, on the im- 
portance of developing international law, of developing an inter- 
national tribunal and of having a complete understanding be- 
tween nations until we shall arrive as nearly as possible at that 
ideal that Dr. Abbott presented, which is practically the ideal of 
reducing civilization to a single state. Now when we come to 
talk about this question of what particular thing shall be done 
by the Congress of the United States in carrying out a naval pro- 
gram, and to protest against some particular item of that. pro- 
gram, we are putting our hands upon something, of the nature 
and consequences of which we here have really no idea. We 
might just as well take any particular item of the naval appro- 
priation for the present year and say to the Senate, “We protest 
against this item,” or, “We protest against that item,’ or, “We 
protest against your spending next year two millions of dollars 
in buildings for the naval academy.” Those are details with 
which a Conference of this kind really has nothing, as it seems 
to me, to do. I remember, when | was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in the Harrison Administration (if you will pardon a little 
personal experience), being engaged then in what I thnk was the 
hottest controversy that I ever had in my life, and that was in 
the attempt to persuade the Congress of the United States to 
build battleships, the naval administration of that period being 
persuaded that battleships were necessary to the efficiency of a 
naval force. Suppose at that day when we were trying to per- 
suade the Congress of the United States that it was a mistake to 
build four thousand ton cruisers and second-class coast defence 
vessels, and that the only thing that would be practicable and 
useful for the United States was to build battleships of the first- 
class, ships of ten and eleven thousand tons, which were large 
at that time, and there was a great controversy on in Congress 
as to whether ships of that class should be built, we had had from 
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this excellent body a protest saying “we hope that sometime in 
the future we shall reach the ideal of universal disarmament and, 
under these circumstances, we protest against the Congress of 
the United States building a battleship,’ and by reason of that 
fact, you had influenced public opinion to such an extent that 
those battleships, the Indiana, the Massachusetts, the Oregon, the 
Iowa, the New York and the Brooklyn, the ships which took 
part in the battle of Santiago, had not been built. I do not say 
whether the war was a just or unjust one; I do not say whether 
we ought or ought not to have gone into that war; but we have 
not yet reached the millenium. We did go into the war and do you 
not think it is better that we went into it with battleships that 
were successful and could win, because they were the very. pro- 
ducts of this controversy in Congress of which I am speaking, 
than that we should, in the hope of some ideal to be realized 
in“the distant future, have abandoned that policy, have confined 
ourselves to building four thousand ton cruisers or other boats 
that are today of the character of yachts, and have been obliged to 
record a defeat instead of a victory for the United States at San- 
tiago? Now I say, gentlemen, if we undertake in advance to say 
to the powers of the world that we will strip ourselves of our 
means of defence in order that they may have an evidence of 
our good faith, we are doing something absolutely unnecessary, 
because the good faith of the United States requires no such 
guarantee. 


Mr. Paine: A single sentence. While it takes several years 
to build battleships, at this moment the United States has more 
naval tonnage in process of construcetion than any other nation 
in the world. 


The Conference then adjourned till 8 P. M. 


Second Session. 


Wednesday Evening, May 30, 1906. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 o’clock. 


THe CHarrMAN: We are first to consider the Pan-American 
Conferences, and the gentleman who will now address youis prob- 
ably from personal observation better informed than any other 
American as to conditions in the other republics of this hemi- 
sphere. I now present Mr. CHarves M. Pepper, of Washington, 
Special Pan-American Railroad Commissioner, who was also 
one of our delegates to the last meeting of the Pan-American 
Conference in Mexico. 


THE MEANING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCES. 


ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES M. PEPPER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; In view of the ap- 
proaching Conference at Rio Janeiro, I have been asked to help 
get before you a clear idea of the meaning of these Pan-American 
Conferences, their lessons and their results. 

[ think their chief importance at the present time is in so simple 
a matter as the education of the American people in the geography 
of the Western’ Hemisphere. I do not see any map here, but I 
presume you can all follow the outline of South America in your 
mind’s eye. If it is well for us to know our neighbors across the 
street, or around the corner, it is equally important for us to know 
them across the equatorial line. When it was announced that the 
third Conference would be held in Rio Janiero, Brazil, a good 
many people began to inquire where Rio Janeiro was. A per- 
fectly natural inquiry. Some of them who had been well trained 
in their youth took down their maps and found it was a city of 
something like seven hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, the 
capital of a country as large as the United States and with pro- 
ductive resources greater than our own. ‘They could not take 
down that map without also acquiring an idea _ of the other countries 
of this hemisphere, and in acquiring this geographical knowledge, 
they were able to see something of the different Republics of 
Central and South America as related to one another and to the 
_ United States. 

They may have been able to direct letters so they would go 
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right. Three years ago, while traveling extensively in South 
America, | received two letters, one addressed to me at Rio Ja- 
neiro, Argentine Republic, another Rio Janeiro, Chile; something 
of a tribute to the South American Postoffice service that they 
reached me. While at our legation in Buenos Ayres 1 was 
shown three letters addressed to the United States Minister, 
Buenos Ayres, Brazil. 

Now, it hurts the pride of the South Americans to have such 
ignorance of their countries shown in the United States. When 
they discover that we are taking lessons in geography, they will 
feel much more kindly toward us. With the interest that has 
been aroused in this Rio Janeiro Conference,—and | am glad 
some interest has been aroused,—and with the trip which Secre- 
tary Root is going to take around the entire southern continent, 
it may be possible that the American people will get their bump 
of international location so adjusted that they will be able to see 
how the countries of Central and South America are a little closer 
to us than are Asia or Africa, and to apprehend why our 
policy as related to them may be somewhat different from our 
policy as related to Europe or Asia or Africa. I am sure, in ac- 
quiring this geographical knowledge, good will come. There will 
also be a good from the better understanding which Latin-Ameri- 
ca will have of the United States, and perhaps from the better 
knowledge we shall have of those Latin-American countries. 
When we get their geography located we may understand some- 
thing of their traditions and something of their difficulties and 
the progress that each government has made. 

As to the Conferences generally, we might say that they reflect 
the inter-American aspiration. It is a good thing in itself for 
forty or fifty eminent public men representing these eighteen or 
twenty republics to meet, and | think it is the experience of dele- 
gates to previous Conferences, that no republic on this hemisphere, 
however little,—and there are some small ones in area,—has sent 
little men to represent it. Their interest is shown in the discus- 
sions which take place regarding subjects of very great impor- 
tance. If these delegates, these forty or fifty gentlemen who will 
meet in Rio Janeiro in a few weeks, accomplish nothing more 
than to exchange views as to the conditions in their different 
countries, to give some voice to their aspirations for closer bonds, 
both sentimentally and commercially, that is good. But the prob- 
ability is that they will be able to adopt practical methods that 
will lead to greater good. 

The first Conference, held in Washington sixteen years ago, 
which was largely the inspiration of Mr. Blaine, was properly an 
inter-American aspiration. At the time it was criticized because 
it laid out a very broad program of the things which were desir- 
able for the countries of the North and South American conti- 
nents. Now, I take it that in either a national or international 
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assembly every good thing which is advocated is not expected to 
be approved within a given period. If that were so, we would 
not have the pleasure of being Mr. Smiley’s guests here year 
after year. 

The Washington Conference adopted a number of resolutions 
and recommendations, some of which were lost entirely, but when 
we came to meet in Mexico, we found that several of those rec- 
ommendations were bearing fruit and had been helpful in creat- 
ing an international public opinion. That public opinion was al- 
most universally in favor of peace, industrially and commercially. 
So the Mexican Conference worked along those lines. You are 
aware that the Washington Conference was not able to settle all 
the difficulties in which arbitration is involved, nor was the Mexi- 
can Conference able to dispose of the whole subject. The truth 
is that we were at war over peace most of the four months we 
spent in Mexico, but as most of you know, we did achieve results. 
A decided advance was made in the methods of arbitration in the 
conventions which nine or ten of those republics signed among 
themselves, and in the adhesion of all the countries to The Hague. 
That was one outgrowth and probably to many it was the most 
important work of the Mexican Conference. (Applause.) 

We had reason to believe that there was moral influence radi- 
ating from the Conference. It was an immense source of 
strength to the European financiers who were at that time bend- 
ing all their energies to prevent Argentina and Chile from resort- 
ing to arms over national jealousies. The financiers were suc- 
cessful and Argentina and Chile, as you may have been informed, 
signed peace compacts and agreed to what amounted to a limita- 
tion of their armaments. The European capitalists took a good 
deal of credit to themselves and the delegates who met at Mexico, 
satisfied with the outcome, were willing they should have the 
credit. It was not a question of credit, but of results. Since 
then Chile and Argentina have been fairly good friends. I do 
not think that the animosities of half a century can be wiped out 
in five years, yet the great fact is that both countries have been 
progressing very rapidly in peace. 

I am indicating these matters in a scattering way because it is 
hardly practicable or desirable to go very extensively into the 
work of the Mexican Conference, but there is one lesson there 
that I would like to dwell on for a moment. That is, to be pa- 
tient and persevere and not to denounce the United States Senate, 
because it does not always, or at once, agree with the recommenda- 
tions of the Pan-American Conferences or even the Lake Mohonk 
meetings. (Applause.) 

We have a number of Representatives here and I presume that 
some of those may be caught young and reach the Senate in time, 
and then the Senate will be even more responsive to the wishes of 
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Lake Mohonk. But we had a very practical example there of the 
necessity of patience. After a good deal of trouble, we succeeded 
in Mexico in agreeing on what is known as the “Pecuniary 
Claims Treaty.” It took the place of a much more ambitious pro- 
ject, the International Claims Tribunal. Nearly all our Latin- 
American friends wanted the broad International Claims Tri- 
bunal, but after correspondence with our State Department, the 
United States delegates urged on the other delegates to accept the 
modified plan of a treaty, limited in time and form because there 
was a possibility, the State Department thought, we could get it 
ratified by the Senate. The other, and broader proposition, con- 
tained rather too many propositions of international law that were 
considered doubtful to make us feel sure of its acceptance. That 
treaty was finally sanctioned. Your presiding officer, in 1902, 
gave the provisions of it here at Mohonk, and I shall not dwell 
upon them now. 

President Roosevelt, on the recommendation of Secretary Hay, 
sent the treaty to the Senate. Like a good many other treaties, it 
slumbered there. One day Mr. Buchanan, who had been a mem- 
ber of our delegation and who will be chairman of the American 
delegation at Rio Janeiro, was in Washington and we set out to 
find what was wrong with that treaty. In the meantime, I had 
occasion to travel over South America in many countries. Their 
foreign ministers had asked me what had become of it. Mr. 
Mariscal, the illustrious Secretary of State in Mexico, asked if 
it would not be possible for something to be done by our Senate, 
otherwise he feared much of the moral as well as material effects 
of the Mexican Conference would be lost. 

I went to Senator Cullom, who, as chairman of the committee 
on Foreign Relations, had.always favored the treaty, but it was 
a rather doubtful outlook. Some objections had arisen and the 
Senator feared the treaty was dead. We found the trouble was 
that one of the distinguished senators thought he saw something 
in it which would commit us to a principle of international law 
in some other subjects then pending, delicate matters of execu- 
tive and senatorial cognizance but not of general public knowl- 
edge. This senator was not willing that the treaty should re- 
ceive any action until time disposed of those other subjects. He 
stated inflexibly that it could not have favorable action until he 
could see how other matters were working. 

That was discouraging, but we concluded to hope and wait, and 
in the course of another year, I went again to Senator Cullom. 
He suggested that we see various members of the committee. 
Mr. Buchanan, who was in Europe, wrote letters. Having en- 
joyed the friendship of the very distinguished senator who had 
been inflexibly opposed to the treaty, I went to him, not to plead 
or remonstrate, but to discover the state of his mind. The two 
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years which had passed had shown that his objections were not 
well founded. I found that while he was not énthusiastic, he was 
willing that the treaty should be ratified. Then on Senator Cul- 
lom’s suggestion, we saw other members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and, if the truth must be told, we did a good deal of 
undignified lobbying for that treaty. But we wanted results and 
we got them. The Foreign Relations Committee put life into it, 
the treaty was reported favorably and it was ratified in a day. 
Some of its opponents happened to be absent, but that was their 
fault, not our lookout. 

But all of us were taught by this experience that it is better to be 
a little patient with the Senate when it disagrees with us, than to 
argue with it, and in the case of individual senators, sometimes to 
exercise a fair amount of Christians forbearance, and let time do 
the rest. You will find the Mexican Claims Treaty is one of 
the important subjects in the program of the Rio Janeiro Con- 
ference. It is proposed to recommend its extension for another 
five years. 

Now I can only pass rapidly to some other points, in order to 
consider the new question which it is proposed to raise at Rio 
Janeiro,—this is what is known as the “Calvo Doctrine.” There 
is a resolution recommending that the second Peace Conference 
at The Hague be requested to consider whether, and if at all, to 
what extent the use of force for the collection of public debts is 
admissible. 

Two years ago, here at Lake Mohonk, we heard some very able 
addresses which were a little apologetic in their nature, explain- 
ing the Hague decision in the Venezuela case of preferential treat- 
ment for blockading nations. Some of us went away wondering 
if means could not be found for reopening that question and pre- 
venting that blockade award from becoming a precedent. The 
_ presiding officer is calling time and all I can say in a moment is 
that the Rio Janeiro Conference in proposing this question of 
gunboat collection of public debts finds a way and a very broad 
way for the reopening of the whole question of the blockade awara 
and may enable us to retrieve what many regard as a mistake in 
‘ the decision of the Hague Tribunal in favoring the blockading 
nations with preferential treatment. 

We do not all favor the “Calvo Doctrine,” but South Ameri- 
can countries will have many eminent delegates representing 
them at Rio Janeiro, who will also represent them at The Hague, 
and if | may use the phrase, they will pass this question up to 
The Hague, and we may be sure that coming in this form some 
of the great nations who are ready to blockade other nations in 
the future will be less anxious to do so, and we will have a very 
practical instance of moral influence narrowing the pretexts for 
war. 
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Dr. TRUEBLOopD: Will Mr. Pepper tell us whether the South 
American governments practically all ratified this “Pecuniary 
Claims Treaty”? 


Mr. Pepper: The ratification of five governments was neces- 
sary to make it effective, and as more than five did ratify it, it 
is now in effect. The United States, in ratifying it, caused others 
to take similar action. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are next to hear, on the same subject, 
from a gentleman who has long resided as Minister in one of 
the Spanish-American countries, and who has held the distin- 
guished position of Assistant Secretary of State, Hon. FRANCIS 
B. Loomis. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCES. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS B. LOOMIS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been asked to fill some 
of the time which had been allotted to Prof. Rowe, 
who is a delegate to the Pan-American Conference, which 
is to meet in Rio Janeiro this summer, and who at the last 
moment found he could not be with us to-night. It was sug- 
gested that I tell something of the practical workings of our 
South American diplomacy. I would be very glad to do this, but 
I am reminded, in this connection, of a graphic utterance of the 
late Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, who said, “There are two lines 
of human activity concerning which one may not boast or talk 
of one’s experiences, erideavors or triumphs. They are diplo- 
macy and love making.” I have just received a very brief sum- 
mary of Prof. Rowe’s address, and I should like to read a few 
paragraphs from it because he has studied the subject which he 
discusses,—Pan-American Conferences. Prof. Rowe says the 
significance of the Pan-American Conference should not be 
judged exclusively by the formal resolutions adopted, nor by the 
treaties signed. The real significance of these Conferences and 
the real service consists in eliminating the causes of distrust. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of these Pan- 
American Conferences to this country. They bring together 
representatives from all the republics of the American continent, 
and they tend to dissipate the distrust and misunderstanding 
which has existed for a century or more. On account of differ- 
ences in race, in ideals, in literature and in civilization, there has 
been a good deal of hostility on the part of Latin-American re-" 
publics toward this country. They both distrust and fear us; 
they have small and inadequate knowledge of the ideals, of the 
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purposes, of the prominence and of the power of this country. 
They are very inclined to think that this is simply another Ameri- 
can Republic, a little more populous and a good deal richer than 
themselves. My own notion is that the greatest good could be 
attained by having the Conferences, as a rule, held in this coun- 
try and bringing, as Mr. Blaine did, a very large number of dele- 
gates from South American countries and taking them to the 
leading cities of the United States. Anything that tends to 
make for a better understanding and closer relations between the 
people of the United States and the people to the south of us, 
should have the hearty co-operation and support of this Con- 
ference. 

It is costing us to-day for the work of policing the Carribean 
Sea something like ten millions of dollars a year, and it is just 
as necessary for the protection of life and the safeguarding of 
property to have American men-of-war available in the Car- 
tibean Sea and along the northern coasts of South America as it 
is to have policemen in the Bowery to protect life and property 
there, or in any other unruly district of this or any other country. 
If this unquiet section of the world can be brought under the 
influence of our civilization,the warships will no longer be needed 
there in force. There is no reason why any South American 
country should have suspicion or distrust respecting the purposes 
of the United States. Our Secretaries of State and leading pub- 
lic men have, time and time again, reiterated and said, with never 
failing emphasis, that we have not the slightest desire to acquire 
a foot of territory to the south of us. That is true today as it 
always has been, and I think they are beginning to understand 
that we are not a mere nation of land grabbers; we want to be on 
friendly terms with them; we want them‘to have whatever benefit 
they may derive from what is good and uplifting in our civiliza- 
tion and we want to have cordial commercial relations with them. 
The total commerce of South America amounts to about a billion 
dollars a year; we get very little of it; we buy more from them 
than we send tothem. One great reason is that the Latin-Ameri- 
cans do not come to this country; they are unfamiliar with it. 
When a South American merchant wishes to make a visit abroad 
or to make purchases abroad, he goes to Spain or France where 
he is more familiar with the language and the people and where 
the amusements appeal more directly to him. I think that one 
of the best works that can be done in bringing about and cement- 
ing and knitting our relations with South America is to spread 
the English language. You will find trade follows the lan- 
- guage much more closely and inevitably than it follows the flag. 
The French and the Germans are losing no occasion to spread 
their respective languages ; schools supported more or less direct- 
ly and completely by the German and French governments are 
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teaching those languages in every capital of South America. It 
may interest you to know that the Bolivian government has re- 
cently made known its desire to the American minister in that 
country to have founded there a school for the teaching of Eng- 
lish, a school modelled upon our institutions of learning of the 
high school type here. Nothing has been done in this direction so 
far, but the desire of the Bolivian government is a very earnest 
one and I do not think anything better could be done to promote 
the mutual understanding; anything stronger could be done in 
the interests of peace, and to broaden and extend our trade re- 
lations than to take up actively this matter of spreading the Eng~ 
lish language. I think there ought to be some strong and effect- 
ive response to the appeal or desire. of the Bolivian government, 
and I should like to see an American school with American teach- 
ers in every capital in Latin-America, and I would regard that 
as the greatest forward step toward bringing about peaceful con- 
ditions in those countries that could be taken at present. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THe CHAIRMAN: We now pass from the subject just con- 
sidered to the introduction of the peace movement into practical 
politics. We will hear from a gentleman who has very greatly 
distinguished himself in this cause,the Hon. RrcHARD BARTHOLDT, 
Member of Congress from Missouri, and Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT 
INTO PRACTICAL SPO GA Tes 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen; How times have changed! 
The first Christians in Rome had to meet in cellars and subter- 
ranean chambers, while the distinguished men and women here 
present assemble in the open, in one of the most beautiful spots 
on earth and in the limelight of publicity. And yet it is no doubt 
true that a realization of our common ideals will cause a more rev- 
olutionary change than did the teachings of Christianity, though 
they might well be mentioned together because they are really one 
and the same thing, tending to a higher civilization and working 
untold blessings upon the human race. 

While discussing these ideals away from the noise of the world, 
we should also consider how to make them part of the noise of 
the world, and to this phase of the question I wish to address my- 
self for a few minutes. 

To the present situation might well be applied the phrase of the 
German poet, Schiller: “Enough of words, let us at last see 
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deeds!” In other words, the people are smarting under the in- 
activity and the cold and unsympathetic attitude of many of the 
great governments which, of course, it is easy to explain on the 
theory that the possession of power always begets the desire for 
its unrestrained exercise. Today the sovereign power of na- 
tions is still unrestrained except by what is called international 
law, which, however, has never received legislative sanction and 
may, therefore, be observed or disregarded at will. We want to 
curtail this sovereign power in the interest of the peace of the 
world, by a compact among the nations the same as natural rights 
have been curtailed by a compact among individuals. Surely the 
world cannot get along without government, because without it 
there would be chaos and anarchy, and since there is government 
for the individuals composing the nations, we claim there ought 
to be government for the nations composing the family of na- 
tions. Hence our demand for world government or world or- 
ganization, for the substitution of law and order in international 
relations for the present system of arbitrary power and anarchy. 

The question is, how can the attitude of the great powers be 
changed ; how can they be induced to enter into a compact which 
means a surrender of part of their arbitrary power? It cannot 
be done either by argument or by coaxing, this much we have 
learned from experience, consequently there is only one alterna- 
tive left, namely, the use by the people of the power which under 
the constitution is placed in their hands. The question must be 
carried into practical politics. It must be made a political issue. 
And with all the churches, all the great organizations of cor- 
merce, all the thinking men believing as we do that, as Victor 
Hugo expressed it, peace is the virtue, war the crime of civiliza- 
tion, can there be any doubt as to the outcome? 

Two years ago one of the speakers standing where I stand 
now, suggested that the members of the Conference appear be- 
fore the national conventions of both great parties to demand 
recognition of our principles. The suggestion was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded and as it struck me as most timely and practical, 
I went to Chicago naturally expecting to find a majority of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference, but in reality found myself all alone 
when the Committee on Resolutions met. You are aware, of 
course, that I succeeded in having a plank in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration inserted in and made part of the platform upon 
which Theodore Roosevelt was elected. This made arbitration 
a tenet of one of the great parties, and to create a healthy rivalry, 
we should also look to its adoption by the other. We can do still 
more. We find men of influence as friends of our cause in every 
Congressional district of the country and these should be called 
upon to have the Congressional conventions of all parties declare 
in favor of the great principle. In a word, that principle should 
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be carried from the domain of theory to the arena in which 
practical party policies are made. 

There are countries, it is true, whose governments cannot well 
be reached or moved by popular demands, but it so happens that 
the most progressive are also the most influential and if the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and France, which are 
most responsive to the voice of the people, because dependent 
upon it, can be induced to champion our ideas in international 
councils, all the others, it is safe to say, will fall in line, and—to 
borrow a phrase from the lexicon of war——our battle will be won. 

The plain people of this and every other country, I claim, are 
in hearty sympathy with our cause. It presents an ideal question 
and appeals to the moral nature of man, and we all know from 
experience that if any problem stirs the people’s souls more than 
another it is one involving a moral issue. I have put this to a 
test and found that at great political gatherings my every refer- 
ence to the proposition of substituting law for disorder, judicial 
decisions for brute force, peace for war, was more enthusiasti- 
cally received than even the most convincing arguments relative 
to mere material questions such as sound money, the tariff, etc. 
If it is true, then, that the people are with us and that we have 
the power, it is only a question of gathering our strength by or- 
ganization and of using it in the most proper and effective manner 
possible. In a word the advocates of this greatest of all reforms 
must engage in an earnest effort to prove to the President and 
to Congress that when the latter favor and further it, they do not 
act on their own volition, but pursuant to a mandate from the 
people directing their action. And this plan will prove effective, 
I believe, in all countries having a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment. 

It is perhaps incumbent upon me to make some reference in 
this connection to the Interparliamentary Union, its American 
Group and its last Conference at Brussels. This great organiza- 
tion in which all the national legislative bodies of the world are 
or soon will be represented, is today beyond doubt the most ef- 
fective instrument at work for the realization of our hopes. It 
is now engaged, and has been for some time past, in preparing 
a programme for the Second Hague Conference which, at its 
instance, has been called by President Roosevelt and for which 
the Czar has just issued a second call, a most significant joining 
of hands, by the way, in the interest of our common cause, of 
Russian Autocracy and American Democracy. It will no doubt 
be gratifying to you to learn that the two great propositions 
which mainly engrossed the attention of the 500 parliamentarians 
who composed the Brussels Conference, emanated from the Amer- 
ican Group which was represented by seventeen members of Con- 
gress, the largest number that ever visited Europe on such a 
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mission. No wonder they occupied what the European delegates 
admitted to have been the centre of the stage. “By the advent of 
America,” said one of the English statesmen, “new life has been 
infused into our Union,” but this remark had special reference 
to the bold radicalism of the American propositions. To fully 
understand these propositions we must go back to the Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union held at St. Louis in 1904. At 
that Conference, the first of its kind ever held on American soil, 
a resolution which I had the honor to prepare, was adopted call- 
ing upon the President of the United States to convene a Second 
Conference of Nations for the purpose of considering and nego- 
tiating a general treaty of arbitration, acceptable to all nations, 
and of creating an International Congress. In issuing the call 
for such a Conference to the powers President Roosevelt men- 
tioned these two objects as embodying the wishes of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Thus it naturally became incumbent upon this 
organization to work out these plans in detail, and at last year’s 
session at Brussels I had the honor to present, on behalf of the 
American delegation, what we regarded as the fundamental 
principles on which an International Congress would have to 
repose, and also the draft of a model arbitration treaty such as, 
in my judgment, would be acceptable to all other nations and 
at the same time meet the approval of the United States Senate. 
As I said before, these two projects absorbed the attention of 
the Brussels Conference from beginning to end. While freely 
admitting that the attainment of these objects must be the ulti- 
mate aim of the Union, many of the more prominent European 
statesmen were under a spell of scepticism, particularly as re- 
gards the project of a permanent Congress of Nations, which in- 
volved, as they said, a surrender of sovereignty. The old story! 
It was pointed out by us that no surrender of authority could 
ever be made for a nobler cause; that it was to be made not for 
peace alone, but also for justice, and that each human being 
must surrender natural rights for the boon of living in a com- 
munity of individuals, hence governments should be willing to 
do the same for the boon of living in a community of nations. 
On the second day of the session there was a wonderful change 
of sentiment. The delegates had been seriously considering the 
American propositions. The Executive Council, instead of 
pigeon-holing them, discussed them at a special meeting and 
finally agreed to recommend to the Conference the appointment of 
two separate commissions, one for the arbitration treaty and one 
for the International Congress. The Conference, amidst great 
enthusiasm, adopted this plan and paid the American delegates 
an additional compliment by decreeing that these commissions 
should report within three months. You can imagine our feel- 
ings of exultant gratification at this happy turn of affairs. The 
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commissions have since held several meetings and will submit 
their reports at a special meeting of the Executive Council on 
June 2nd, and at an extraordinary conference of the Union, 
which has just been called, as I am advised by cable, to meet at 
London on July 23rd. 

When the Hague Conference meets, the Interparliamentary 
Union will thus be ready to lay before it a programme of how to 
prepare for peace. It will voice the wishes, the hopes, the aspira- 
tions of the people expressed through their representatives in the 
different parliaments. ‘Time will not permit me to explain all the 
details of this programme here, but let me state at least how the 
commission proposes to solve the problem of an International 
Congress. To my mind it is an inspiration. The Second Hague 
Conference is to be transformed into an International Congress 
having autonomous and periodical meetings, and at this Congress 
is to appoint a Permanent Council to codify international law and 
to insure a continuity of the influence of the Congress. The In- 
terparliamentary Union is to be reorganized so as to give it a 
representative character which would cause it to be regarded as 
a real International House of Representatives whose resolutions 
would influence and indeed, fashion the action of the permanent 
Congress. In other words, the delegates of the Union are to 
form a quasi legislative adjunct to the Congress, or a lower 
House. You will notice at a glance that in its results this plan 
will insure to the world, in the simplest and most practical man- 
ner possible, exactly what we Americans stood for at Brussels, 
namely, an International Legislature of two houses, one to be 
created and controlled by the executives and the other by the 
parliaments of the people. When I remember how my first sug- 
gestions of this plan were received in the Belgian capital, I can- 
not help but say,—and I hope you will pardon the personal grati- 
fication with which I mention it—that its adoption by that com- 
mission of eminent European statesmen must be regarded in the 
light of a glorious American victory. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I fear I have already tres- 
passed too long upon your patience and will hasten to a conclu- 
sion. I felt, however, that this report on the Brussels Conference, 
incomplete though it is, was due to you to show that the Interpar- 
liamentary Union has done its share of the preliminary work for 
the Hague Conference. It now becomes a matter of the most 
urgent necessity that one government at least should insist on 
the earnest consideration of this programme at The Hague. 
Judging from the tentative proposals made by the Russian gov- 
ernment in its call there is imminent danger of the Hague Con- 
ference being degraded to a pow-wow to regulate war, instead 
of becoming, as we have a right to expect, a World Congress to 
lay the foundation for permanent peace and thus justify the hopes 
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of mankind which are now centered upon it. Flere is where, in 
my judgment, this great gathering can make its influence felt. 
Let us demand here and now that the United States take the 
lead in this great movement, let us ask President Roosevelt 
to instruct the. American delegates to The Hague in favor of the 
programme of the Interparliamentary Union, let us insist that the 
beautiful words uttered by all our great Présidents in favor of 
international justice and peace be taken at their full value and be 
confirmed by deeds which will call forth the plaudits and blessings 
of all mankind. This will be the first and most significant step 
this Conference can take to bring our great movement into the 
arena of practical politics. (Applause.) 


Mr. Smitey: What portion of the French Legislature and the 
English Parliament belong to the Interparliamentary Union? 


Mr. BarrHotpt: Over 200 members of the English Parlia- 
ment and over 250 members of the French Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies are members of the Interparliamentary Union. I 
am happy to add that our American Group now has over 200 
members. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker had, as many of you 
know, the honor of being the first American Congressman to 
attend a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union. We are to 
hear from Hon. Samuet J. Barrows, of New York, a former 
Member of Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL FORCES WORKING TOWARD A 
WORLD CONGRESS. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; Thirty-five years ago 
there was no such thing as a science of psychology, and there- 
fore we did not have a phrase then which has come to be very 
common now. We speak, in interpreting modern history, of 
the “psychological moment,” meaning that a thing has happened 
because the psychological moment has come. But if we analyze 
the psychological moment and the effect that has been obtained, 
you will find generally that the psychological moment has come 
because the psychological man has come. Time from the begin- 
ning of eternity has never created anything and never destroyed 
anything; time is but the great immeasurable blank in which 
forces of God and of man work and succeed each other; and if 
time is ripe, it means that men and women are ripe; that human 
hearts are ripe; that communities are ripe; it means that senti- 
ment has been ripened. So if this Interparliamentary Union, of 
which Mr, Bartholdt has just spoken, came into being sixteen 
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years ago or so, it was, because the psychological man came when 
and where he was wanted. There was a little man in England, in 
the British Parliament, William Randal Cremer, who presented 
this idea, which Mr. Bartholdt has presented tonight, who felt 
that the peace idea must be introduced into practical politics. 
The peace societies had won their victories outside of the parlia- 
ments of the world, but there was need of introducing organized 
efforts within the parliaments of the world. He began there in 
England, and you all know how long he worked without success. 
He had to make that parliament ready just as you, who are 
familiar with printing, know that the form must be “made ready” 
before you can make the impression; but when the parliament 
was ready for the impression the impression was made and the 
Interparliamentary Union sprang into existence. So it was in 
France; there was another devoted man, an advocate of peace, 
in the French Parliament, who also was the psychological man of 
the psychological moment, and Frederic Passy introduced into 
that body a similiar movement and there was organized the 
French Group. 

If we have now a group in the Congress of the United States ; 
if we have now the powerful and influential representation in 
that body, of which Mr. Bartholdt has spoken, it is because the 
psychological man came and the psychological man was Richard 
Bartholdt. ( Applause.) For several years after the Interpar- 
liamentary Union was organized, the United States had no rep- 
resentative. Nine years ago at Brussels it had but a single repre- 
sentative; at the meeting last year at the same place, there were 
eighteen from the United States. For fifteen years that Parlia- 
ment had met in Europe without meeting in this country. Then 
it met in St. Louis, with the results described, and that was due © 
to the leadership of the gentleman who has just spoken, backed 
up, of course, in Congress by gentlemen of both parties, some of 
whom I see here tonight; it was due to the fact that Mr. Bar- 
tholdt led the way. He did not create the sentiment :—no, but he 
helped to organize it and they followed under his leadership and 
one of the interesting things about it is that both parties are rep- 
resented. Mr. Bartholdt is a Republican. I, myself, when I was 
sent to Congress, was nominated by the Republicans, but elected 
by the Democrats, so that I have an interest in both parties, and 
I know both parties are rivaling each other in extending the in- 
fluence of this movement, and a friendly and generous rivalry it 
is. \ 

What has the Interparliamentary Union accomplished? What 
does it represent? What does the American invasion so-called 
in that body represent? Mr. Bartholdt has indicated some things. 
I think that, as he says, we are coming to feel, there and here, 
that the time is more ripe for an International Congress of 
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sone form, Though we may differ about the form, we are nearly 
ready for that. Do you know how ready we are? Last year I 
was invited to attend eight international Congresses abroad. I 
could count four more and perhaps there were twenty all told. 
I did not try to attend all, but I did attend four of those con- 
gresses. They represented, in special ways, the sentiment of the 
different nations that lay behind them. One was the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress which was organized by the United States 
thirty years ago, which has had a profound influence upon the dif- 
ferent nations. I hope that the result of the organization of an 
International Congress will not do away with these congresses of 
experts which are very necessary to do their work. But we feel that 
there is opportunity through such a special International Con- 
gress for developing international law and for moving along on 
the lines which we are sure that intelligence and judgment will 
render necessary. 

Two things, I think, this Interparliamentary Union has empha- 
sized. One reason of its great success has been that it has em- 
phasized the judicial side, and out of it, as you know, grew the 
Hague Conference, and secondly it has emphasized also the side 
of international righteousness. The old peace societies, the peace 
societies outside, laid their stress upon peace, and, of course, 
justice and righteousness are implied in that, but the Interpar- 
liamentary Union has said, “We cannot have peace alone, we can- 
not have peace at any price.” Men there would not accept the 
idea that defensive war in all cases would be wrong; it would 
be impossible to organize that Congress on this basis; but it has 
made emphatic all through its existence this idea of a righteous 
judgment. 

I think, in addition to the corporate intelligence and corporate 
will, there was also implied in Dr. Abbott’s remarks this morn- 
ing the idea of the corporate conscience, which is beginning to 
work throughout the world and which is working in the Interna- 
tional Parliament. The old prophet, it seems to me, put the thing 
rightly. There was a trinity in Isaiah which we can all accept; 
first was judgment, then righteousness, and then peace; and I 
think that is going to be the outcome of our organized movement 
in politics throughout the world. The righteous judgment and the 
machinery, the instrumentalities through which it- can be ex- 
pressed ; and then peace; or as the prophet so beautifully puts it, 
“Then judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness 
remain in the fruitful field. And the work of righteousness shall 
be peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
forever.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our next speaker is Hon. Cuar es B. EL- 
-Liotr, of Minneapolis, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Minnesota. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF WAR BY THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE SENSE SOF LEGALTEX, 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES B, ELLIOTT. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; The membership of 
this Conference includes many who are familiar with the devel- 
opment and the latest phases of international arbitration. but 
there are others present who, while not experts, are yet deeply 
interested in the general subject. What I have to say, while 
possibly but commonplace to the expert, may serve to strengthen 
the courage of those who like myself have often felt greatly de- 
pressed by the apparently insuperable difficulties in the way of 
finding a substitute for war. 

It is no longer necessary to discuss the desirability of arbitration ; 
Statesmen, soldiers, philosophers and poets have given their testi- 
mony in its favor. Parliaments, legislatures, and learned societies 
have commended it and a few years ago twenty-six of the greatest 
nations of the world signed a solemn declaration of their belief 
that it is the most efficient and equitable method of adjusting in- 
ternational controversies of a judicial character. Not even the 
most combative persons, now advocate war for its own sake. All 
admit that it is justified only as a last bitter resort for the pro- 
tection and conservation of the things which the deepest senses 
of our natures convince us are of greater value than life itself. 
For these things men always have been, and when necessary al- 
ways will be, willing to fight and die. Doubtless only the kindly 
theorists can under the present conditions believe in the literal 
truth of Franklin’s epigram that there can be no war that is not 
dishonorable, no peace that is not honorable. Why, in the face 
of this universal belief that war is an evil and a curse, are the 
nations perpetually girding their loins for war and the people pa- 
tiently bending their backs to its burdens? The answer is that 
men find it necessary to choose between evils. There are some 
things which men and nations will not submit to the decision of 
others while the arm is strong and the spirit bold. Life and honor 
are ours to defend against the world. This is the right of self 
defense, of self preservation, which is the law of existence. We 
recognize the same rights in that ethnic unit which we call the 
state. The right to exist, to live, implies the right to defend that 
existence by every faculty and every ounce of strength which na- 

ture has conferred upon the mass or the individual units thereof. 
' We feel that the people of the world are growing together. 
The world is no longer merely Greek and Barbarian. Stranger 
and enemy are no longer synonymous. We recognize the broth- 
erhood of man, a community of race interests, although a senti- 
ment of patriotism, of love for one’s own country was never 
stronger that it is today. Men still “love the land because it is 
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their own, and scorn to give aught other reason why.” For their 
country, they are willing to lay down their lives when the sacrifice 
is required. Why is this? It must be because they believe that 
no other adequate means has been found for the protection of 
that which they value more than life. Can the wisdom and in- 
telligence of the world furnish nothing better. 

We believe that arbitration and that to which it will lead, is 
the method by which every legitimate aim of war can be attained 
without its sacrifices, its brutalities, its uncertainties, and _ its 
awful injustices. The fact that it is slow in coming, that the 
bloodiest wars seem to follow eras in which the sentiment for 
peace seems the most pronounced, should not discourage us. The 
idea of war is inbred in the bone and character of humanity. When 
we study human nature we are impressed by the fact that war 
has been the normal condition and peace the exception. History 
as we read it in the books, has been constructed upon a frame- 
work of war. Poetry has embalmed its heroes in deathless song. 
Art has glorified it, and religion has sanctified it. The hymns 
of the church reflect its imagery. Vhe banners which waved in 
triumph, and those which were dragged through the bloody mire 
of defeat have both been blessed by the Holy Church. The 
groans of the dying have ascended to Heaven mingled with the 
shouts of the victors and the Te Deums of the Church. It is 
useless to talk about abolishing war as though it were a mere 
conventional condition. It can be eradicated only by a slow and 
painful process of education. It is well to recognize the fact that 
it involves principles which lie deep in nature. It is but a colossal 
manifestation of the principle of conflict which is at work in 
every part of the living universe. Conflict ceases only when life 
ends. It is cruel as Nature herself is cruel, but as persistent as 
the principle of growth and expansion. 

Primitive man is a predatory animal, ever seeking to erasp and 
hold at the expense of others. As the Romans said, man was a 
wolf in his relation to his fellow men. Each one considered that 
he had a’right to everything and his philosophy was embodied in 
the old Scotch family maxim, “Thou shalt starve ere I want.” This 
primitive man is the non-ethical man, a mere member of the ani- 
mal kingdom. In time, came the ethical man, the citizen, the 
member of developed society. The former fought for existence 
and dominion, the latter strives to fix limits to the inevitable con- 
flict. Irom the time so vividly described in the ballad, 


“When we generally dined on each other, 
What matter, the fittest survived,” 


until today, this effort has been to develop this ethical man. 
‘In our enthusiasm we sometimes forget that war and peace 
are but means to an end, and that end is justice between men. 
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We sometimes sing of White Robed Peace, as though the mere 
absence of war insured the beatitudes, and forget that, 


“Peace too brings tears, and mid the battle’s din 
The wise ear some text of God divines. 
For the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin.” 


It may be that great wars have generally left the world better, 
and we are forced to admit with Hosea Bigelow, that 


i civilization does git forrid sometimes, 
Upon a powder cart.” 


In that “muddy bed of human Nature which such neap tides are 
apt to lay bare’ the foulest forms of life are generated, but beauti- 
ful things grow there also. There is a soul of good in things evil. 
Some of the knightliest Christian characters have been developed 
amid the clamor and destruction of war. Patriots have regarded 
it as an awful means to a noble end. Sir Philip Sidney wrote, 
“This hand, hostile to tyrants, seeks by the sword the tranquil 
peace of Freedom.” On the great seal of Massachusetts it reads, 
“By the sword she seeks quiet peace under Liberty.” But the 
world is beginning to realize that there is a better way. While 
war has often advanced the cause of ultimate justice, it has often 
advanced the cause of injustice and wrong. The God of battles 
is merely the divinity of force. A battle is but a game of chance, 
played with shot and shell,—the loaded dice of destiny. Intelli- 
gent men know that justice can be insured only through reason, 
guided by a cultivated sense of right. War will not stand the 
test of common sense. There is as much reason in two nations 
going to war to establish a boundary line as in two farmers going 
into the highway with clubs and attempting to settle the location of 
a line fence. The fight may locate the line fence, for a time, or even 
for all time, but the victory has no possible relation to its just and 
proper location. To go to war over the construction of a treaty is 
as reasonable as for the court to take a recess while the bailiff 
and the turnkey, under Marquis of Queensbury rules, deter- 
mine the testamentary capacity of a testator or the proper 
construction of the statute of uses and trusts. Such a proceeding 
seems absurd, but it is, in principle, exactly what could be done 
under English law from the Norman conquest down to the year 
of grace, eighteen hundred and nineteen. The right to trial by 
personal combat was successfully invoked in that year in an ap- 
peal of murder and the court of King’s Bench came near to being 
converted into a ring for what our English friends call “the 
fancy.” That method of trial, once recognized and resorted to, 
had fallen into disuse. It had never been legally denied or for- 
bidden, but society had developed to the point where the humor 
of the situation was apparent, and the time may come when a 
proposal to settle a controversy between states by an appeal to 
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battle will be received in the same spirit. The time will come, 
not immediately, but ultimately. Petty wars between insignifi- 
cant, rival states are now almost unknown. Only great and pow- 
erful states go to war. All manner of restrictions have been im- 
posed upon the freedom of states in this particular. No state can 
now begin hostilities regardless of the sentiments of the world. 
With these restrictions has come greater control. There was a 
time when the great and powerful felt it beneath their dignity to 
submit their controversies to any arbitration other than that of 
the sword. All that has disappeared and individuals now submit 
their difficulties to the court as a matter of course as well as of 
necessity. -The history of the gradual abolition of private war is 
' full of encouragement to those who believe with Victor Hugo 
that the time will come when cannon will be exhibited in muse- 
ums as instruments of torture now are, and “people will be amazed 
that such things could ever have been.” The world is growing 
accustomed to seeing nations at the bar of justice, there to submit 
their difficulties to the test of reason and evidence. It is all a mat- 
ter of slow development and the road is long and weary. Arbi- 
tration follows mediation and adjudication will follow arbitration. 
It will come when the sense of legality, a recognition of the univer- 
sal submission to law, is fully developed. Mediation means friendly 
suggestion. The controlling conception in arbitration has neces- 
sarily been that of compromise and adjustment. Arbitrators 
have more nearly resembled friends performing a neighborly 
office than judges guided by established law. Arbitration tri- 
bunals have thus been more like courts of conciliation than of 
law. The necessary result has been compromise, wherein by a 
process of give and take it was sought to save the pride of all 
at the least expense to any. At.the best, it has determined con- 
troversies satisfactorily, while at the worst it has avoided war by 
giving time for passions to cool and reason to reassert itself. The 
adjustment of the recent North Sea incident illustrates what [- 
have in mind. Both sides had to spend so much time studying 
the decision to see who had won that time for thought was gained 
and war was averted. This was inevitable under the system of 
selecting arbitrators for each case. Only by an effort could the 
public conceive of these arbitrators as judges and thus was lost 
the immeasurable value of the association of ideas. The establish- 
ment of a Permanent Tribunal at The Hague was thus a great 
advance. Next will come the Permanent Court, always in session, 
with permanent judges. The New Court House, if I may be per- 
mitted to use so common a term in this connection, in which the 
Tribunal is to be housed, will further aid the world in grasping 
the idea that states, mighty nations, are, like individuals, the sub- 
ject of law. When this is fully realized what we now call arbi- 
tration will become adjudication, and war will become a mere 
breach of the peace. 
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Tur CHairMAN: We will now hear from a gentleman who 
will remind some of us of the great orator, Henry Ward Beecher. 
It is something to be his successor and to fill the important post 


which Rev. Dr. N. Dwicur Hixiis holds in the Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn. 


HOW MEN UNCONSCIOUSLY STIR UP Pita 
mire 


REMARKS OF REV. Ns DWIGHT MILLIS; Dia: 


In the new biography of John Bright, there is a most memora- 
ble passage. While Mr. Bright was coming to the very end of his 
career, he tells us that he recalls the days of the first Peace Con- 
ference, and that he then encouraged the hope and belief that 
there would never be another great war, and yet after forty years 
when five of the most destructive and terrific wars of history have 
passed over the earth, he says, “I am coming to the end of my 
career asking myself why it is that conferences on peace and 
arbitration and international law continue through forty years 
in Geneva and Berlin, and have failed, and_I have come to under- 
stand this,—that it is useless to try and put out conflagrations at 
one end of the city when all the people are setting fire to the 
houses at the other end of the city.” In addition to the great 
public conscience, Mr. Bright touches legislation. He believes 
the time has come to go back and educate the children at the other 
end, and do away with the unconscious development of the war 
spirit that certainly will culminate in a great war. He tells us that 
he thinks England and the United States are wrong with respect 
to two things. First of all, as to our patriotic days and the way 
we celebrate them. I want to say two or three things about what 
I think that John Bright meant when he said that’ great peace con- 
ferences must be supplemented by consideration of the unconscious 
ways in which the republic develops a warlike spirit. First, it 
_ seems to me that, quite unconsciously, we are rearing on days 

like this Wednesday, Memorial Day, a warlike spirit in our sons 
and daughters, our boys and girls, thirty millions strong. All 
kinds of eloquence, some wise and some foolish, have been 
poured forth today, but supposing we had all made a dominating 
statement in our orations, our sermons on Sunday, our editorials 
on Monday and Tuesday, about the different kinds of war; sup- 
pose we had told the thirty million boys and girls of this country 
that we did not believe in three kinds of war and we would not 
have a Decoration Day or a Memorial Day, that celebrated one of 
these three kinds, 

As I understand it, there are five kinds of war. There is the 
war, first, that is based upon the mere lust of gold; witness the 
old Roman wars when the triumphant conqueror comes home 
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laden with his treasures. The second war is based on the lust of 
territory; witness the wars of the Middle Ages; the third war 
is based upon lust for personal fame and ambition; witness Na- 
poleon’s wars; the fourth is a war not at all selfish but based on 
enlightened Christian interest and on the principle of self-defense ; 
that was our war of 1776. We have a right to celebrate that one, 
even while we damn all the other ones; we have a right also to 
celebrate the last Civil War, which we prosecuted not even to de- 
fend ourselves, but in defence of a helpless black people. These 
two kinds of war should furnish the basis of patriotism of today. 
[ think if we would ask Dr. Edward Everett Hale to write a chapter 
about the five kinds of war, and put it in all the school readers, 
and have back of that chapter a discriminating: statement by Dr. 
Hale of the fact that there are only two kinds of war that we can 
celebrate in days like this and the Fourth of July, we would not 
come to the end of our career, like John Bright, saying that we 
had been putting out the conflagrations at one end and creating a 
warlike spirit at the other. 

Furthermore, perhaps Mr. Bright, if he were here, would say 
that we were unconsciously sowing the seeds fora great war with 
the States of the East by the way we have been treating them. I 
have just read one of our Congressmen’s statement of our relation 
to a great Eastern nation,—China. One day after we had made 
a treaty of peace with them, we kicked to death twenty-seven in 
Evanston; a few months later, hauled fourteen along the streets 
of Portland with ropes around their necks; burned twenty-five 
houses a month later in San Francisco, and yet we wonder why in 
the world they are not Christ-like, and how we can straighten 
things out with China. I noticed recently how a Chinese editor 
accounts for the boycott in Shanghai. He tells of two rich young 
men whom we threw into a cell for eight days, without allowing 
them to consult their lawyers. Finally, on returning to China, 
they told their story to their rich friends, and so it came about 
that the great boycott was organized. We are sowing the seeds 
of war. If we would follow out John Bright’s great principle, one 
thing is certain; we must hope much from the gradual progress 
of brotherly love among men and from the education of children 
as to the nature of war. 

There is one way in which we may unconsciously be sowing 
seeds of future war in the nations of the East. One cannot help 
regretting many expressions used in our great Congress. We 
read of a man saying, “This is a bill of retaliation,” in connection 
with Germany’s bill regarding importation of our goods,—retalia- 
tion. Another man rises and says, ‘““We want to pass this law of 
restriction of immigration, lest all this Italian mud come in.” He 
is not sowing seeds of peace with Italy at any event. Then we 
speak of “a million low browed immigrants, all backhead and 
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no forehead.” There is seed for another war; a kind of powder 
magazine, just waiting for its spark. We ought not to talk down 
those people, if we believe in the brotherhood of the world. In- 
stead of talking them down, perhaps we ought to talk them up, 
if we want to sow seeds of peace instead of war, along the line of 
John Bright’s thought. 

Under the Bay of Naples, the most beautiful bay in the world, 
is an extinct volcano, so old that it was there before Vesuvius be- 
gan to work. Now it is all filled up and surrounded with libra- 
ries and picture galleries and all the riches of civilization. We 
are going to fill up these old volcanoes of war. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us a stalwart representative 
of a great Southern State, and we shall have much pleasure in 
hearing from the Hon. James L. SLaypEN, a Member of Con- 
gress from Texas. 


THOROUGH PUBLIC EDUCATION (| AN ESSENT 
STEP IN THE ARBITRATION MOVEMENT. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I should never have 
expected that so skilled a diplomat and so clever a man as Mr. 
Foster would serve you this rather mean trick. You have just 
heard two beautiful, informing and thoroughly sound addresses 
and now, without previous advice to the speaker, or warning to 
the audience, there is turned loose upon you a Texas Steer. It is 
positively cruel and you will better understand the danger of 
getting things smashed when I tell you [ do not entirely agree 
with all I have heard here. 

Mr. Chairman, the address by the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota so clearly, so forcibly and so eloquently ex- 
pressed a thought to which at a dinner in New York last night I 
gave a feeble utterance, that I regret I did not have the privilege 
of hearing him before I undertook my speech. We may have 
beautiful conferences in these lovely spots like Lake Mohonk— 
and they show how pleasant are the paths of peace when they 
fall here—we may pass all the resolutions your scribe can write, 
or your brains conceive, and send them to Congress and even get 
the endorsement of your Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress, but until you shall have done as he suggests, go behind the 
politicians who conduct your affairs down there at Washington, 
and educate your people into an appreciation of the advantages 
of peace and the necessity for keeping it, your resolutions will 
come to naught. 

It is a regrettable fact, if my observations are correct, that the 
spirit of the people is inclined towards war. I know that there 
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is a great deal of the “Old Adam” in me yet and I suspect in 
all of you. Although I have profound respect and a high regard 
for the people who inhabit the British Islands, which were the 
homes of my ancestors, as a people with whose history I am 
familiar, with whose literature and civilization I am in perfect 
sympathy, I remember that a few years ago when there was a 
quarrel over the boundaries of a territory which I would not 
have as a gracious gift and Mr. Olney, of Massachusetts, in the 
name of the President of the United States, sent a ringing mes- 
sage to Congress about territorial rights in Venezuela, I was 
mightily stirred by the warlike spirit. Had war come, I would 
have found difficulty in staying at home attending to my own 
affairs. I needed education. You all need it, more or less, for 
the blood of the Vikings is still rampant in some of you. It will 
take a lot of time to take the war spirit out of our natures. I hope 
to see the time come when the monuments that are to be erected 
in this country, will be to the philanthropists, eminent scientists, 
great theologians and jurists rather than, as is nearly always the 
case now, to the man on horseback. You cannot go into a 
plaza, you cannot cross through.a circle in the beautiful city of 
Washington that your eye does not fall upon the image of a war- 
rior of some type. We must so educate the people who control 
the politicians that when they get to Washington or to West- 
minster, or to the Parliament House in Berlin, Paris or Tokio, or 
wherever they may be, they will never permit their servants who 
legislate to forget that behind them is an inspiring, dominating ° 
constituency demanding practical peace measures. We must 
not only educate our people in these beautiful doctrines, we must 
not only subscribe to these lovely sentiments, but we must get 
the factions adjusted to the voting point, and until that is done we 
will not see satisfactory results. I have never believed in a 
work of supererogation and as you have had all these questions 
so beautifully presented by others, I will not trespass longer on 
your attention. (Applause.) 


The Conference then adjourned until 10 o’clock the following 
morning. 


Third Session. 


Thursday Morning, May 31, 1906. 


The Conference assembled at 10 o’clock. 


Tue CuHairMAN: I know I speak the sentiment of every 
member when I say that we are greatly indebted to our venerated 
friend who has laid aside the burdens and cares of his great office 
and charge to come to this Conference. It is with very great 
pleasure that I introduce to you that large-hearted and patriotic 
American, His EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PEACE: 
ADDRESS OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


Nearly two thousand years have rolled by since the birth of 
the Prince of Peace, whose advent was announced by the angel- 
ic host singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
to men of good will.” 

Christ’s mission on earth was to establish a triple peace in the 
hearts of men,—peace with God by the observance of His com- 
mandments, peace with our fellow men by the practice of justice 
and charity, and peace within our own breasts by keeping our pas- 
sions subject to reason, and our reason in harmony with the 
divine law. 

He came, above all, to break down the wall of partition that 
divided nation from nation, that alienated tribe from tribe, and 
people from people, and to make them all one family acknowledg- 
ing the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Christ. 

When looking back and contemplating the wars that have 
ravaged the Christian world during the last twenty centuries, 
some persons might be tempted at first sight to exclaim in an- 
guish of heart that the mission of Christ was a failure. 

My purpose, in the brief remarks which I shall make, is to disa- 
buse the faint-hearted of this discouraging impression, and to show 
that Christ’s mission has not failed, but that the cause of peace 
has made decisive and reassuring progress. 

It is by comparisons and contrasts that we can most effectu- 
ally gauge the results of Christian civilization. 

Let us compare the military history of the Roman Empire, from 
its foundation to the time of Augustus Caesar, with the military 
record of our American Republic, from the close of the Revo- 
lution to the present time. : 
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In pagan Rome, war was the rule, peace was the exception. 
The Temple of Janus in Rome was always open in time of war, 
and was closed in time of peace. From the reign of Romulus 
to the time of Augustus Caesar, embracing a period of seven 
hundred years, the Temple of Janus was always open, except 
twice, when it was closed for only six years. It was subsequently 
closed at the birth of Christ, as if to symbolize the pacific mis- 
sion of the Redeemer of mankind. 

The United States has existed as a sovereign nation for about 
one hundred and twenty years, since the close of the Revolution. 
During that period we have had four wars,—the War with 
England, from 1812 to 1815; the War with Mexico, from 1845 
to 1848; the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865; and the recent Span- 
ish War. The combined length of these campaigns was about 
ten years. Hence we see that the United States has enjoyed 
twelve years of peace for one year of war, while the Roman 
Empire enjoyed less than one year of tranquility for every cen- 
tury of military engagements. 

I may remark in passing, that at least three of these four 
military campaigns might have been easily averted by peaceful 
arbitration, and that a large share of the responsibility rests at 
our doors. . 

What is the history of the Hebrew people as recorded in the 
pages Of the Old Testament, but a narrative of warfare? The 
Sacred Chronicle, from Moses to the Machabees, comprising 
fourteen hundred years, presents an almost unbroken series of 
wars of defence, of invasion, or of extermination. So continu- 
ous were military campaigns, that a sacred writer refers to a 
time in the year when hostilities were annually resumed: “It 
came to pass at the return of the year, at the time when kings 
go forth to war.” They had their season for fighting as well 
marked as we have our seasons for planting and reaping. 

But the blessed influence of our Christian civilization has 
been experienced not only in reducing the number of wars, but 
still more in mitigating the horrors of military strife. 

Prior to the dawn of Christianity, the motto of the conqueror 
was: “Vae victis,” “Woe to the vanquished.” The captured cit- 
ies were pillaged and laid waste. The wives and daughters of 
the defeated nation became the prey of the ruthless soldiery. 
The conquered generals and army were obliged to grace the tri- 
umphs of the victors, before they were condemned to death or 
to ignominious bondage. 

Alexander the Great, after the capture of the city of Tyre, 
ordered two thousand of the inhabitants to be crucified, and the 
remainder of the population were put to death or sold into 
slavery. 


How different was the conduct of General Scott after his suc- 
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cessful siege of the city of Mexico. As soon as the enemy sur- 
rendered, not a single soldier or citizen was sacrificed to the 
vengeance of the victorious army, and not a single family was 
exiled from their native land. 

During the siege of Jerusalem, in the year 70 of the Christian 
era, under Titus, the Roman general, more than a million of 
Jews perished by the sword or by famine. Nearly one hundred 
thousand Jews were carried into captivity. The sacred vessels 
of the Temple of Jerusalem were borne, away by the blood- 
stained hands of the Roman army. Simon, the Jewish chief- 
tain, with the flower of the Jewish troops, was conducted to 
Rome, where he graced the triumph of the Roman general, and 
then a rope was thrown around his neck, and he was dragged to 
the Forum, where he was cruelly tormented and put to death. 
And yet Titus was not accused by his contemporaries of excep- 
tional cruelty. On the contrary, he was regarded as a benevolent 
ruler, and was called “The delight of the human race.” 

Let us contrast the conduct of Titus towards the Jews with 
General Grant’s treatment of the defeated Confederate forces. 
When General Lee surrendered his sword to Grant at Appomat- 
tox Court House, he and his brave army were permitted to re- 
turn without molestation to their respective homes. 

Imagine General Lee and his veterans led in chains to Wash- 
ington, followed by the spoils and treasures of southern homes 
and southern sanctuaries. Imagine the same Confederate soldiers 
compelled to erect in the capital of the nation, a monument to 
commemorate their own defeat and the triumph of the con- 
queror. Would not the whole nation rise up in its-might, and de- 
nounce a degradation so revolting to their humanity? 

The Roman and the American General, in their opposite con- 
duct, were reflecting the spirit of the times in which they lived. 
Titus, in exercising cruelty towards the vanquished, was follow- 
ing the traditions of Paganism. Grant, in his magnanimity to- 
wards the Confederate troops, was obeying the mandates of 
Christian civilization. 

And now, Friends and Advocates of International Arbitra- 
tion, permit me to greet you with words of good cheer and con- 
gratulation. 

You are engaged in the most noble and benevolent mission 
that can engross the attention of mankind,—a mission to which 
are attached the most sublime title and the most precious reward. 
“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” 

I beg you to consider what progress has already been made in 
the beneficient work in which you are enlisted. 

A hundred years ago, disputes between individuals were com- 
monly decided by a duel. Thanks to the humanizing influence of 
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a Christian public opinion, these disagreements are now usually 
adjusted by legislation or conciliation. Have we not reason to 
indulge the hope that the same pacific agencies which have 
checked the duel between individuals, will, in God’s own time, 
check the duel between nations? 

In our schoolboy days, the most odious and contemptible crea- 
ture we used to encounter, was the bully who played the tyrant 
towards the weak, but cringed before his strong companions. 
But still more intolerable is a bullying nation that picks a quar- 
rel with a feeble nation with the base intent of seizing her pos- 
sessions. This bullying power is playing towards a weaker 
neighbor the role which the impious King Ahab acted towards 
Naboths When the King demanded Naboth’s vineyard, Na- 
both answered: “The Lord forbid that I should give to thee the 
inheritance of my fathers.” . But there was no board of arbi- 
tration in those days; might was right with Ahab. He robbed 
Naboth not only of his vineyard, but also of his life. 

Friends and Advocates of International Arbitration, let it be 
your mission to protect the weak against the strong, and then 
to the ruler of a feeble nation may be applied the words of the 
poet: 2) 8h eae 

“Thrice is he Deedee hath his quarrel just.” 

1. He is armed with the consciousness of the sacred right of 
property. 

ee is atmed win the shield of an enlightened ‘public 
opinion. 

3. He is armed with the conviction that his cause will be ad- 
judicated by the equitable decision of a board of arbitration. 

This amicable system, while protecting the rights of the weak, 
will not wound or humiliate the national pride of the strong, 
since it does not attempt to trench on the sovereignty or autonomy 
of the stronger power. 

I can recall at least four instances within the last twenty years, 
in which international conflicts have been amicably settled by 
arbitration. The dispute between Germany and Spain regard- 
ing the Caroline Islands was adjusted by Pope Leo XIII, in 
1886. The Samoan difficulty between Germany and the United 
States. was settled by a conference held in Berlin in 1889. A 
treaty of peace between the United States and Mexico, was 
signed in Washington at the close of Cleveland’s administration. 
And a few weeks ago, a war between France and Germany,— 
perhaps a general European conflict, was averted by the Algeci- 
ras Conference in Morocco. 

Let us cherish the hope that the day is not far off when the reign 
of the Prince of Peace will be firmly established on the earth, 
and the spirit of the Gospel will so far sway the minds and hearts 
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of rulers and cabinets, that international disputes will be de- 
cided, not by standing armies, but by permanent courts of arbi- 
tration,—when they will be settled, not on the battlefield, but in 
the halls of conciliation, and will be adjusted, not by the sword, | 
but by the pen, “which is mightier than the sword.” 

May the nations of the earth study and take to heart this les- 
son, that “peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
aye, victories more substantial and more enduring. May they 
learn that all schemes conceived in passion and fomented by law- 
less ambition are destined, like the mountain torrent, to carry 
terror before them, and to leave ruin and desolation after them; 
whilst the peaceful counsels of men assembled, as you are, under 
the guidance of Almighty God, are sure to shed their silent 
blessings around them, like the gentle dew of Heaven, and to 
bring forth abundant fruit in due season. (Applause.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Discussion of the Hague Conference is 
next in order, and we are now to hear from a gentleman from 
whom we have already heard briefly, Ex-Congressman and Ex- 
Minister, CLirron R. BRECKENRIDGE, of Arkansas. 


THE APPROACHING HA@UE CONFERENCE. 
ADDRESS OF HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKENRIDGE. 


Mr. President; We have much reason to be gratified at the 
progress which has been made in recent years toward the hon- 
orable and peaceful settlement of international disputes by arbi- 
tration. When I had the honor to represent our country as 
_ Minister to Russia, some ten years ago, it was even then almost 
the boast, I may say, of that great and friendly power that they 
had never submitted a question to settlement by arbitration. I 
urged this policy at that time as particularly applicable to a 
lot of petty but vexatious disputes then existing between us, and 
as in keeping with the dignity of a nation. The accomplished 
and kindly officials of that country conceded much in individual 
cases, especially did Prince Labanoff, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, down to the time of his deeply lamented death, Count 
Mouravieff, his successor during the remainder of my term 
of office, and the present Premier, Mr. Geromykin, then Minis- 
ter of the Interior, but my best efforts to securewamranana 
acknowledgment of a change in policy were in vain. I am hap- 
py to see, however, that others have succeeded where I failed; 
and that now Russia has definitely aligned herself with the 
friends of this wise and beneficent policy. This and many other 
features of a similar nature afford encouragement to all who 
have at heart the advancement of this great and good cause. 

But, while much has been done, yet much remains to be done, 
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and we have still to inquire how best we can widen the acceptance 
of this doctrine and extend the scope of its application. 

In this connection it seems to me that a most instructive les- 
son can be drawn from our own political organization and ex- 
perience and especially from the history of our Supreme Court. » 
The problem before us is to advance the comity and peace of na- 
tions. We are, in a sense, but a league of nations; a republic of 
republics; an indissoluble Union, it is true, but yet composed 
of separate states whose sovereignty in their appointed sphere 
we carefully guard and conserve. 

The great arbiter of our disputes is the Supreme Court of the 
United States. For more than a hundred years this august body 
has been the sheet anchor, not only of the Union, but also of the 
states. It has interpreted not only the law, but also the ethics 
of our public affairs ; and we yield obedience not more to its law- 
ful authority than we do to the persuasive power of its wisdom 
and virtue. 

Cannot a similar and permanent body of illustrious men sit 
and command in some like manner the reverential obedience 
of nations?. The analogy, of course, is not complete; but have 
we not yet the wisdom and virtue to deal frankly with one an- 
other, not to veil ulterior purposes with specious pretenses, to be 
willing to sacrifice something of the symmetry of our contentions 
for humane and really practical results, and to call into being a 
body that will have the moral power to raise its hand and say with 
effect to the nations, “peace, be still.’ This is but a logical evolu- 
tion of the political power so often claimed by our friends of the 
Catholic Church. 

This leads me -to observe, Mr. President, that it is not alone to 
the superstructure that we must look, however wise and excel- 
lent may be its material, perfect its organization, or adaptive to 
the attainment of the ends in view. We must consider always 
the character and state of maturity of the public mind, for the 
sentiments and ideals of the people will prove to be the chief 
support and inspiration of any tribunal that may be established, 
as they are, indeed, the chief factors in shaping the institutions 
and policies of every country. 

It is not enough of itself, nor would it be approved by us, to 
urge simply the proposition that arbitration pays. No people 
ate so base as to consciously barter their honor*for material gain. 
None are ignorant of the fact that the moral law and the ma- 
terial law should harmonize in all of our undertakings. We 
know this, and yet always, as a self-governing people, the most 
difficult; as well as the most important task we have before us 
is to so restrain ourselves as to put this truth into constant and 
practical operation. Man is naturally combative, quick to take 
offense, and a lover of deeds of daring. We need to teach that 
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forbearance is a virtue, a mark of strength and not of weakness, 
and that peoples and nations, acting in the high sphere of their 
sovereign discretion and power are, or ought to be, under the self- 
imposed bond of the moral law just as much as individuals who for 
their own good and for the good and safety of society are kept 
under the restraints of both the moral and the statutory laws 
of a country. 

I do not hold that large and complicated affairs can always 
be judged with absolute precision, or that human wisdom can 
always conduct large policies unmixed with evil. But I do con- 
tend that the same principles should guide us in our large and 
collective affairs that we are taught and forced to observe in our 
individual conduct; that nations and lawful majorities should 
subject themselves to the same restraints toward their opponents 
that we impose upon individuals between themselves; and that 
only when imbued with this truth have we or any people a safe 
and honorable standard by which to judge of their public acts 
and policies. | 

How else are we to avoid impulsive wars, or wars arising 
from ambition or lust of conquest? In what way Have we ad- 
vanced in civilization if not in greater ability to successfully re- 
strain our cupidity and passion, to judge of causes, individual, class 
and national, in the light of the moral law, and in willingness to 
submit the settlement.of disputes to the decision of competent and 
unbiased tribunals? 

It has been said of Mr. Gladstone that he was the most highly 
civilized man of the age in which he lived. The whole world 
reverently called him the “Grand old Man.” What made him 
grand? Was it because he would rather be right than victori- 
ous? Not that alone, noble though it be; but also because he 
knew that he could never be truly victorious unless first he was 
right. It is not sufficient that we be honest in our methods. We 
must be honest also in our purposes. In standing for this we can 
all act a useful part; and, in my opinion, can best hold up the 
hands of our delegates to The Hague, safeguard our posses- 
sions, institutions and honor, and advance the cause of arbitra- 
tion and peace, both at home and abroad. (Applausé.) 

In conclusion, I am sure I shall find myself in sympathy with 
this company in expressing the pride and pleasure I feel in the 
appointment by President Roosevelt of the esteemed and dis- 
tinguished citizen of my state, Judge Rose, as one of our dele- 
gates to that body. His social and professional intercourse with 
the leading men of our country has doubtless brought him in 
personal contact with most of you; and to all of us he is known 
as an accomplished gentleman, an eminent lawyer, and a former 
president of the American Bar Association. In truth it may be 
said of him that he is as able as he is modest; and that his great 
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learning, liberal culture, judicial temperament and noble char- 
acter justify the pride and confidence of his countrymen “in 
seeing him elevated to the membership of what is, in many re- 
spects at least, the most potential body in the world. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are here many lawyers who have 
had the honor of practicing before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but our next speaker has the honor of having 
practiced not only before that Court, but also before the Supreme 
Court of the World, at The Hague. I now present Hon. 
Wittiam $L. PENFIELD, of Washington, D. C. 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR THE NEXT HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. . 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM L. PENFIELD. 


If that most worthy aspiration, the creation of an interna- 
tional parliament, may be realized, the way will be prepared 
through the action of those international Congresses known as 
the Hague Conference. The institution of a parliament, compe- 
tent to legislate in the international sphere, as the United States 
Congress is within the Federal sphere, would undoubtedly present 
some most difficult political problems ; yet it would hardly be more 
difficult for a body of jurists and statesmen to define the bounds of 
authority of the international parliament than it was for the fram- 
ers of the Federal Constitution to define and distribute the powers 
of the Federal Government. Under existing political conditions, 
the creation of an international parliament, clothed with the 
power of direct legislation, does not appear to be presently feasi- 
ble. But it is the unexpected that happens, as, for example, who 
would have dared foretell five years ago the convocation of the 
Russian Douma? The call of an international parliament cannot ~ 
be set down as wholly improbable and the way to that goal lies 
through the more frequent calls and assemblages of the Hague 
Conference and by committing to it the task of codifying in the 
form of treaties the leading branches of international law. In 
this work the Hague Conference will perform one of the most 
essential functions of parliament, by indirect legislation; and its 
sphere of action would gradually be enlarged so as to embrace 
other international interests. 

We therefore hail the coming Conference as likely to take an 
important step in this direction. For one of the subjects of its 
deliberations will be the reciprocal rights and duties of neutrals 
and belligerents. There is no more reason why the law of con- 
traband of war should not be defined by a convention signed by 
and binding upon all nations than by a treaty signed by and bind- 
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ing upon two nations, of which there are numerous examples. 
The convention, when signed and ratified by the numerous states 
represented at the Conference, would thus become an accepted 
part of the law of nations, and thus the Conference will perform 
an essential function of an international parliament, by indirect 
legislation. 

It is very desirable that the leading principles of this branch 
of international law should be more clearly and fully defined 
and receive the formal sanction of all civilized states. There will 
be little or no difficulty in defining the rules to determine what is 
absolutely contraband of war. ‘The subject nearly defines itself 
articles: whose immediate warlike nature and uses are self- 
evident. | 

A more serious difficulty will arise in agreeing upon some 
criterion to determine when articles of dual utility, for war or 
peace, may be treated by a belligerent as absolutely contraband 
of war. In agreeing upon this legal criterion, the dominant con- 
ception of the subject would doubtless be based on existing con- 
ditions and tendencies, the world over. It would take note 
of the fact that war, except in defense of national independence 
and territorial integrity, inspires increasing horror and obloquy 
among all peoples, belligerents as well as neutrals—as witnessed 
by the revolution in Russia, by the rapid. spread of the sentiment 
in favor of international arbitration in Western Europe, in Great 
Britain, in the three Americas. It would take note of the fact 
that commerce over seas is the order of the day of the twentieth 
century; that the combined and preponderant interests of all 
states demand that only such articles of dual utility shall be in- 
cluded in the list of absolute contraband as are directly and 
immediately destined to the military or naval uses of the enemy. 
Every American and every Continental nation of ‘the old world 
will be advantaged by the adoption of this criterion—all Ameri- 
can nations, because they want no war with other nations; all 
the Continental nations, because when two or more of them are 
at war they can freely purchase and ship overland all sorts of 
military and food supplies from their neutral Continental neigh- 
bors. ‘Thus it seems clear that all nations would gain on the 
whole by reducing the list of conditional contraband to the 
minimum. 

There is the further question of the procedure of the prize 
courts and of the arrest and seizure by a belligerent’s cruisers 
of neutral ships and cargoes. The leading principles of the pro- 
cedure in both cases should be simple and uniform. The sus- 
pected ship and cargo should in all cases have the benefit of 
the reasonable doubt. In the civil and criminal jurisprudence of 
every civilized state the presumption of innocence obtains with 
respect to accused persons, acts and things. But under the rules 
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administered by some of the prize courts, the ordinary presump- 
tions are reversed; the presumption of guilt obtains and the 
burden of proof to establish innocence rests upon the owners 
of the seized ship and cargo. This presumption is ancient; 
it originated in times when belligerents so far ignored the rights 
of neutrals that they could hardly be said to exist. The rule 
ought to be liberalized, in keeping with the rights and interests 
of inoffensive commerce and with the humane and enlightened 
principles of the civil and criminal jurisprudence of all civilized 
states. 

We may expect that another and kindred question will come 
before the Conference—the question of the immunity from cap- 
ture at sea of all non-contraband, private property, whether 
owned by the citizens or subjects of neutral or belligerent states. 
Doubtless this immunity will not be extended by a belligerent 
to the private property of its own subjects trading with the 
enemy ; but it is to be hoped that, in view of the renewed examin- 
ation which the British Government has recently been giving the 
question, its long standing opposition will be withdrawn to the 
adoption of the liberal policy espoused by the United States Gov- 
ernment from its foundation. 

Another important subject which is likely to attract the at- 
tention of the Conference is the question of the privileges and the 
limits of hospitality, of temporary anchorage and asylum, and 
of the supply and repair of belligerent war ships in neutral ports. 
The decision of these questions is not governed by fixed princi- 
ples and uniform practice. They are disposed of in diverse 
fashion by different governments either by municipal statutes, 
by proclamation _or decree, or by executive orders taken as 
the occasion arises. So it happens that states which are for- 
mally and actually neutral are sometimes put in the suspicious 
and unenviable attitude of rendering more or less incidental aid 
and assistance or relief to one or the other belligerent. It is very 
desirable in the true interest of neutral states, as well as of bel- 
ligerents, that the duties of neutrals should be prescribed by 
uniform rule, known in advance; it would conduce to the main- 
tenance of sincerely cordial relations between neutrals and _ bel- 
ligerents and prevent those injurious feelings of deep and last- 
ing resentment with which one or the other belligerent views 
the apparently partial conduct of a neutral towards the adversary. 
The existence and observance of such rules would have saved 
much of the bitterness of the controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain over the Alabama and Florida claims. It 
would have saved the United States from any suspicion of un- 
friendliness in refusing to allow in its ports the repair of damage 
.done in battle to war ships during the late conflict between Rus- 
sia and Japan. 3 
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It is understood that a subject which has been suggested for 
the consideration of the Conference is the question of opening 
hostilities without a previous declaration of war. It-is doubtful 
if the Conference will take any action that might seem to reflect 
upon any government that has—as many governments have done 
—begun war without a preliminary declaration. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Conference will attempt to formulate any 
“rule on the subject so intimately connected with the subject of 
strategy. 

Only two American states were invited to send delegates to 
the first Hague Conference. That error has this time been re- 
paired and all the civilized states of the world may participate 
in the august assemblage. What is recently styled the “Drago 
Doctrine” will perhaps be brought to the attention of the Con- 
ference. It is not unlikely that it will be espoused by some of 
perhaps many of the delegates from Latin-American states. It 
is not a new idea, but it was brought forward by Dr. Drago, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Argentina, during the Venezue- 
lan controversy of 1902-1903. There will be little objection, I 
imagine, to the view that no government ought to use force to 
compel another government to pay its public securities, its bonds 
or other national obligations which foreigners have voluntarily 
purchased or subscribed to and taken. But it is nearly certain 
that there will be a division of opinion on the question whether 
any inflexible rule should be laid down with respect to cases of 
individual foreigners, who have invested large sums of money in 
the development of the natural resources of a country, under 
contract with its government to do so, if the latter should then 
flagrantly violate the contract and despoil them of the fruits of 
their enterprises. I would not say that in the long run this would 
not be the wiser policy, the better rule for all concerned if the rule 
were declared at the Hague Conference so that henceforth all 
governments would understand that their own highest interests 
demand that they shall protect capital, if they would attract it. 

The experience had with the practical workings of the Hague 
Tribunal suggests the desirability of certain amendments of the 
convention of July 29, 1899,—such as that only disinterested 
arbitrators shall be eligible to seats on the Tribunal; that the 
arbitration of questions of a judicial nature and of those concern- 
ing the interpretation and execution of treaties shall be compul- 
sory; that the mediaeval idea that a sense of national honor, 
aside from the rights of self-defense, can justify resort to war 
in any case, shall be abandoned; and, workable and every way 
admirable as it now is—when we consider its substance and the 
circumstances of its formation—the time is ripe for the revision 
and recasting of the conventi8ni of July 29, 1899. 

I have suggested some of the important topics likely to engage 
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the attention of the next Conference. If it succeeds in the ac- 
complishment of any considerable part of its task; if it succeeds 
in agreeing upon a code prescribing the rights and duties of 
neutrals and belligerents ; if it succeeds in taking some step for- 
ward in the cause of arbitration, it will justly take rank in impor- 
tance with the Congress that framed the treaty of Westphalia, 
with the Congress that met in Philadelphia in 1787, and with the 
Conference that made the convention of July 29, 1899. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Our next speaker is Hon. CuHartes S. 
HAMLIN, of Boston, former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


PDDRESS OF HON. CHARLES S$. HAMLIN. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen; I cannot adequate- 
ly express the pleasure with which I have listened to the eloquent 
and able addresses that we have heard here. I can truthfully 
say that | would travel half around the world to hear the ad- 
dress given us yesterday by Dr. Abbott (Applause) and I can 
as truthfully add that, having reached that distant point, I would 
gladly complete the circuit without rest or sleep to be back in 
time for the learned and eloquent address we have just heard 
from His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. (Applause.) Having 
been called upon at a half hour’s notice to say something, I feel 
that to decline would seem an ungracious refusal to join in this 
important discussion, and therefore I gladly contribute my mite, 
and I assure you it will be as small as the widow’s mite of old. 
It demands preparation, my friends,—whatever may be the need 
of preparation for war, it certainly demands preparation to be 
able to speak on the great subject of peace. I feel that the good 
work that this Conference has done could not adequately be ex- 
pressed if a man were to be given hours to devote to this subject 
alone. : 

I am glad to record myself among those,—and I believe they 
constitute a majority of the people of our country,—who believe 
that the principles of public and private morality are one and the 
_ same. (Applause.) We believe that what is right and just for 
an individual should. be right and just for a nation; and con- 
versely, a course of action which is wrong, unjust and immoral 
for the individual is wrong, unjust and immoral for a nation. 
(Applause.) In harmony with this view, my friends, we see 
today, as compared with the past, a great difference in the rela- 
tion of nations one to the other, just as we see a precisely similar 
difference in the relations of individuals one to the other. If we 
go back to the early English philos..phers, we find prominent the 
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writings of the philosopher Hobbes, who thought men were al- 
most wild beasts, that life was a struggle of one man against 
the other; that society was simply armed neutrality and that the 
exact measure of the gain of one man was the exact measure of 
the loss of the other. But, my friends, there has been since those 
days a great development in philosophic thought. First came 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, who called attention to sympathy as a 
bond between men, a recognition of the kindly association rather 
than of competition between men, and of their fellow feeling 
rather than of their envies, hatreds and jealousies. Next came 
the philosophy of Bentham recognizing a conception of an en- 
larged self; he spoke of the greatest good of the greatest number, 
—a distinct recognition of the common dependence of one man 
upon another. That conception was carried further by John 
Stuart Mill; and finally in the great German philosopher, Kant, 
we see the recognition of a broader self, a universal self, the 
brotherhood of mankind. So it has been with nations. It is 
not so long back in history toa time when nations looked upon 
one another as eternal foes; the National maxim seemed to be 
the survival of the fittest and the measure of the gain of one 
nation was considered to be but the exact measure of the loss 
of the other. Today, however,—largely through the influence 
of societies and convocations such as this,—we see an active con- 
ception of the broader national self, precisely as we recognize 
the conception of a broader individual self,—a unity of National, 
as well as of individual fellowship. 

Now, my friends, we hear a great deal said about the neces- 
sity of preparation for war. I confess that does not appeal to 
me.. Of course, there must be some preparation for defence 
against unjust aggression, but when I hear this war cry continu- 
ally dinned in my ears in and out of Congress, I cannot help 
feeling it is better for a nation not to be absolutely prepared for 
war, not to have its guns shotted and even aimed at some other 
great nation. I believe there is nothing that so tends to calm, 
sober judgment and thought before action as the feeling that, 
after all, we are not absolutely prepared for war, with shotted 
guns, awaiting the hysterical command of some excited chief. 
(Applause. ) 

I hope this meeting will send, with one united voice, a request 
to the President of the United States, to use every endeavor to 
nave the Hague Tribunal take up the question of limitation of 
armaments. (Applause.) There may be subjects here upon 
which we differ, but 1 want to speak and ask for action along the 
great lines on which we all agree, because where we speak with 
united voice, we speak with force and strength and we send a 
message not only over this country, but over the civilized world. 
We should record here our agreements and leave our disagree- 
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ments to be discussed and threshed out and merged into agree- 
ments perhaps at some time in the future. (Applause.) 

You all remember the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893; the Court of Honor surrounded by those beautiful build- 
ings, and the Peristyle, and back of it the beautiful water of the 
lake. On that Peristyle were written in letters of gold the 
sacred words,—‘‘And ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.’ Let us seek the truth; let us know that 
truth and let us crystallize it by strengthening the Hague Tri- 
bunal, by establishing a Congress of Nations; and that truth, 
cystallized into the laws of international peace, will free us from 
barbaric conceptions of national power and will conduce to the 
greatest benefit of the individual, the state, the nation, and of all 
mankind. (Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We heard last night from the leader of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union in the person 
of Mr. Bartholdt. We are now to hear from another member of 
that Group who attended the late Conference at Brussels, Hon. 
ARTHUR L. Bates, Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


mUDKEDS OF HON, ARTHUR L. BATES 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; It is a great pleasure 
to be at this meeting. I have heard of this Conference for years 
and believe it is the best practical agency for international arbi- 
tration and world-wide peace that exists anywhere, because of 
the representative character of those who meet here from year 
to year, the editor, the educator, the minister and those who have 
in their respective communities not only the ear and the atten- 
tion but the confidence of the people. Perhaps I occupy a rather 
anomalous position. It is true that [ am a member of the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives and also a member of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the American Group, but it is also true that 
I am a member of the Naval Committee which formulated the 
legislation providing for the great battleship which has just been 
authorized by Congress, and when I tell you that, I fear for the 
moment that you may think my interest in the cause of inter- 
national peace is purely academic, and not deep seated. It oc- 
curs to me, however, that the position is not incongruous. It is 
not proposed, as I take it, by the Interparliamentary Union that 
immediate disarmament can be effected; that is conceded to be 
impossible. The question is asked, Why did the American Con- 
gress authorize this year a new battleship? You have heard of 
the “Dreadnaught.” Well, they wanted to beat the “Dread- 
naught”; because the other fellow authorized one, I suppose, is 
the controlling reason. Why, the schedules and the information 
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collected by the committee and placed by the secretary before 
each member was largely to present to the intelligence of the 
committee the naval strength of France, the naval strength of 
Germany, the naval strength of Great Britain, thie naval strength 
of the other nations of the world, and then we were supposed 
to decide how much tonnage we ‘should add to our American 
fleets in order, if necessary, to cope with such adversaries. The 
strong nation, I believe, is the one that can do most in the 
cause of peace. The splendid example was cited to you this 
morning by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. Why did the words 
“Let us have peace” ring around the world and find response in 
almost every human heart? Because they came from him who 
had been a very thunderbolt in war, who had led his legions vic- 
torious in almost every battle, who had compelled a peace. So 
I say the American nation, with the prestige that it has, not only 
in our eyes, but in the world at large, makes it, I believe, the best 
compeller of peace today of any nation on the globe, and I 
believe that the efforts and the good word of the American’ 
Group at the Conference at Brussels was heeded and was re- 
spected as much as the message that was brought from any other . 
nation on the globe. I believe in peace; I believe that the senti- 
ment among the people is continually growing in that direction. 

Criticism is often made as to what the House of Represen- 
tatives does, or what it does not do, but I think it is uppermost in 
the minds of the members that they are amenable to the people 
who send them, the people whom they represent, and I can vouch 
to you that they will go as far, willingly, as the people who send 
them there will desire them to go in the cause of international 
arbitration, and putting in the hands of the Hague Tribunal not 
only power to hear and advise, but power to execute, power to 
enforce decrees, if you please, by the treaty-making powers of 
the nations of the earth. And it seems to me that they may well 
be the connecting-link between the present Hague Tribunal as it 
is now constituted and that which we all desire, the power to 
execute and the power to carry out the decrees of that Tribunal, 
because no matter how well and peaceful we may feel disposed 
when we enter into the compact unless we are bound by inter- 
national treaties, what shall compel a performance when the oc- 
casion comes and when self-restraint is most needed? I believe 
that the idea which was presented by our President of the Ameri- 
can Group, Richard Bartholdt, to clothe the Hague Tribunal 
with permanent authority and that the treaties of nations shall 
stand behind its decrees, if necessary, with battleships and arma- 
ment to enforce them, will cause the nations of the world to slow- 
ly arrive at disarmament, and the dreams of the Elihu Burritts 
and the present peacemakers of the world shall be realized and ac-_ 
complished. It was a very singular coincidence that in the last” 
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day of the Brussels Conference last September, news was 
brought to us of the peace brought about at Portsmouth between 
the two warring nations, Russia and Japan, and I assure you that 
that announcement was most exhilarating to the entire member- 
ship of the Brussels Conference. There was no name more hon- 
ored that day among all the delegates which gathered there than 
the name of Roosevelt, (Applause) he who had been named as 
the man on horseback, who had been looked upon as the em- 
bodiment of warlike powers and strength, who had gained great 
honor and renown from the events of the Spanish-American 
war. That he had been invited by the powers of Europe to be- 
come the intermediary between those warring nations and that 
he had succeeded so admirably, made him the foremost figure 
and foremost personality in the minds of all the delegates from 
the seventeen or eighteen nations represented. Yet, if our 
President made this peace, he was able to do so in his ca- 
pacity as an American citizen. Reared in the school of democratic 
institutions, he had transfused in his soul the soul of ninety mil- 
lions of people and that peace which was a triumph of humanity 
was also a triumph of democratic institutions. The policy of 
democracy can only be a policy of peace. Sovereigns have ex- 
ercised a specific influence in the world, but it is the right and 
duty of all true democracy to establish peace. The very charac- 
ter of democracy makes it a duty; for it would be a crime against 
humanity to disturb the peace of the world, a revolt against hu- 
manity. I believe, then, that as democracy extends more and 
more throughout the nations of the world, as it is doing today, 
so will the hope of peace be established on a more stable basis. 
Hail, therefore, to peace and to those who make it. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Will the member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee tell us how the relative strength of our navy com- 
pares with that of European navies? What is our rank? 


Mr. Bates: I believe we are third today. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You mean now or when we get ships now 
building completed? 


Mr. Bates: When the ships now authorized are completed, 
we will be only second or third. 


THE CHAIRMAN: May I suggest,.then, that it is not the 
over-powering strength of our navy that gives us the great in- 
fluence we have in the world of politics? (Great applause. ) 

We are now to have some time for an open parliament. 


Dr. Ernst Ricuarp, of Columbia University, President of the 
New York German-American Peace Society, is recognized. 
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CAN WAR-MAKING POWERS. BE LIMITED BY CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT? 


ADDRESS OF DR. ERNST RICHARD. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; I had prepared a fif- 
teen minutes’ speech for this meeting, but on account of the time 
limit, I shall have to try and condense this fifteen minutes’ pre- 
pared paper in an unprepared speech of five minutes. I tried to 
lead you softly onward, to prepare you for what I have to tell 
you, but now I cannot do so. I find that other speakers make re- 
marks which sound rather modest. I have found that in a great 
cause modesty is cowardice, and ladies and gentlemen, I feel 
that what I have to propose is a great cause. It is not only in 
keeping with what we are all advocating here, but it also covers 
what we heard yesterday from Mr. Paine, that we ought to 
do ourselves first what we want others to do. It is further- 
more something that goes into practical politics and I can assure 
you it is something which the people at large will be willing to 
support, because I am to propose nothing less than the discus- 
sion of an amendment to our constitution, which demands that 
Congress shall not be allowed to declare war unless a bona fide 
effort at arbitration has been made beforehand. If we really 
mean what we preach, we must do it first ourselves and it is 
certain if our representatives go to any convention and say, “We 
do not permit our own Congress to declare war without 
applving the principle of arbitration,” that will strengthen their 
hands more than wagon loads of telegrams. In leading up to 
this point, [ undertook, in my original paper, to make a com- 
parison of all the constitutions, trying to see what provisions they 
have made to prevent demagogues from rushing their country 
into war, and I find that the majority of them have not done any- 
thing towards this end. I find limitations of the power of the 
executive to declare war, not in order to preserve peace, but sim- 
ply in order to assert the sovereignty of the people or of Con- 
gress. In most cases the executive has the power to declare war 
without consulting Congress. In two governments which are 
considered to be pretty liberal, in Belgium and Norway, the 
King simply has to give information to the Council of State. 
In Germany, the Emperor cannot declare war unless boundaries 
are attacked, except with the consent of the Federal Council, 
which corresponds to our Senate, only not the representatives 
of the people are sitting there, but the representatives of the sev- 
eral governments. The republics mostly require the consent of 
Congress as I say, sometimes of one house, sometimes of two. In 
Mexico there is a queer provision that either house of Congress 
alone can authorize war, so that the President can go to what- 
ever house he feels will give him a majority. You know in our 
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Constitution and in that of Switzerland the power to declare war 
is vested in Congress, but in our Constitution there is no power 
vested in Congress to conclude peace; there is no word of peace 
in that Constitution, and I should think if anything shows that 
these provisions are not there to make war more difficult, it is 
shown by the fact that in the Constitution of the United States 
no word is said about the power to conclude peace; this power 
is contained by implication in the treaty power of the President 
and the Senate. There are only three constitutions which show 
a tendency towards peace and these are constitutions of three 
South American Republics. These South American Republics, 
as you know, are far ahead in civilization as far as this question 
is concerned. I suppose it is because they want to have free hand 
for their favorite sport of revolutions, within their boundaries, 
that they are so peaceful with the outside world. A gentleman 
from Brazil told me that a Brazilian student who had not 
gone through a revolution was like the American student who 
did not take an interest in football playing. Ecuador has a pro- 
vision making the President responsible for provoking any unjust 
war. You know constitutionally the President of the United 
_ States can provoke an unjust war so that Congress is forced to 
declare war whether it wants to or not. I think this provision 
of Ecuador is a wise one. The principle of arbitration is recog- 
nized in the Constitution of Venezuela which says that no treaty 
shall be concluded by Venezuela unless a provision is contained 
in it which leaves all disputes to arbitration. Brazil has the ideal 
constitution, I think, as far as our principles are concerned, in 
so far as it contains the clause that Congress can declare war only 
after all efforts at arbitration have proved a failure. Besides, 
there is another provision, another article, which says that under 
no circumstances, either alone or with allies, is Congress al- 
lowed to undertake any war of conquest. 

The question comes to me, Why could not the United States 
have a similar provision in our own Constitution? What should 
prevent it? The objections made to such a provision in our Con- 
stitution are objections which hold good of any general treaty of 
arbitration. So if we are in favor of arbitration at all we certainly 
ought to be willing to execute what we preach. After all, the 
principal objections, as I have found, to arbitration are only 
three; first, that arbitration has not stood the test. We know that 
in two hundred cases within one century arbitration has proved 
successful, and we do not need to have any more historical proof 
that arbitration is the right thing. The second objection is this, 
that it might tie our hands. Why should not we tie our hands 
against anything that is unjust? The principle of arbitration 
certainly will not tie our hands if our cause is a just one. 

Another objection is this, that there are certain things which 
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no person will allow any third party to judge about ; these are those 
famous questions of vital interest and national honor. We hear 
all the time comparisons between individual development and na- 
tional. We have heard just now that what is good for the indi- 
vidual ought to be good for the nation. To continue the com- 
parison, duelling is individual war. In the country which advo- 
cates most this one limitation of points of honor, in Germany, 
they try to limit the duelling by having courts of honor to decide 
just these questions, decide whether there is a question of honor. 
Why cannot nations do the same? Why cannot all of them, 
like Sweden and Norway, submit questions of vital interest or 
honor to arbitration as well as any other question? 

Ladies and gentlemen, we Americans are told that we ought 
to take the lead in this arbitration movement. You know the 
great obstacle in our endeavors is international mistrust. It is 
simply because no nation trusts the other that they do not want 
to disarm and do not want to accept this principle. We are great 
enough to defy distrust. Let us be generous encugh to disarm it. 
(Applause. ) | 


Rev. GrorcE BATCHELOR, of Boston: I want to say a word 
about the “Dreadnaught.”’ The pessimist has been described as 
a man who between two evils chooses both. This seems to me to 
be the case of our friends who advocate the building of naval 
vessels, men-of-war, to prevent foreign invasion. By strength- 
ening our armaments they defy the nations of the old world, put 
the chip on their shoulder and invite the foreign invasion they 
deprecate. The optimist is the man who between two evils 
chooses neither, and that is the position, I think, this Conference 
ought to take. It was said yesterday that we would have more 
influence at the Tribunal at The Hague if we went there 
fully armed. Now the United States is the one strong nation in 
the world that can afford to go to The Hague and say, “We are 
not afraid to stand as we are,:to limit our armaments on land and 
sea.’ We can do it. 

About the “Dreadnaught.” Suppose that Germany and France 
and Italy should all combine some day to put down this bump- 
tious American Republic and their men-of-war were swarming 
in all our seas, where would the “Dreadnaught” be? Cruising 
off New York Harbor with the British fleet behind her! You. 
remember when in Chinese waters one of our American captains 
saw the British under Captain Tatnall at a disadvantage fighting 
with the Chinese; he stood it as long as he could and finally he 
said, “Blood is thicker than water,” and went into the fight. If 
ever we were challenged by the nations on the continent of Eu- 
rope, England would say, “Blood is thicker than water” and we 
could count upon all the vast armament of the British nation as 
being at our disposal, 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I think we should be glad to hear from Hon. 
Joun V. L. Finpray, of Baltimore. 


REMARKS OF FON. JOHN V..L. FINDLAY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; When last year’s Con- 
ference adjourned, Mr. Smiley entrusted me with a commission, 
the commutable value of which I reckoned as the equivalent of 
many speeches. That commission was no less than the general 
authority to bring His Eminence, the Cardinal, here this year. I 
want to say that I feel that I have accomplished something in 
successfully carrying out that commission. (Applause. ) 

I do not know what to say here today, but I might say just one 
word as to the commanding situation which the United States 
has attained as a peacemaker among nations, and how that was 
brought about. I would not willingly permit anyone to outrun 
me in the race of diligence to crown the President with all the 
honor that he so richly deserves for promoting this splendid 
work. I think it is not too much to say that with an executive of 
less confidence in himself, less courage of his convictions, less 
susceptibility to the influence of conventional restraints, less of 
that Job-like tenacity of purpose that is willing to wrestle with 
God himself for a blessing, we should not now be recognizing 
as the master-stroke of the world’s achievement since we met 
here last, the consummation of peace between Russia and Japan. 
(Applause.) But however marked the individuality of the 
President may have been in closing in with the situation which 
only the audacity of genius itself would have attempted, all his 
efforts would have proved in vain 1f it had not been for the new. 
place acquired by the United States in the world’s diplomacy. 
_How was that brought about? War is a bad thing and too 
much cannot be said in deprecation of the immense losses which 
it inflicts upon humanity; but in the historical retrospect it is 
impossible to consider it as a purely unmixed evil. I look upon 
Manila and Santiago as the forerunners of Portsmouth; and 
_ without the Spanish War there would have been no American- 
made Asiatic peace. Prior to that war, the position of the 
United States was one of voluntary isolation inspired by the 
teachings of the fathers and of the statesmen of a later period. 
With the exception of the Monroe Doctrine, which was an inspt- 
ration that came to us from the other side of the water quite as 
much as from this, the United States cannot be said to have had 
any policy of international scope and significance. By all odds 
the biggest, the richest, the most favored in the family of na- 
tions, it exhibited the least concern about its relations, and in 
. fact “entangling alliances,” as they were called, meaning thereby 
an interest in general family affairs, were regarded as against the 
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genius and spirit of American institutions. This negative atti- 
tude and spirit of frigid neutrality of course was met with a 
corresponding spirit of indifference on the part of the other 
members of the family towards us, if indeed it did not border on 
a feeling something worse. 

I would like to have said a word on the great question as to 
whether or not the peace of the world founded upon the habitual 
arbitration or the judicial settlement of international controver- 
sies was among the possibilities that a sensible man might hope 
to see realized or was to be treated as the offspring of a mere 
audacious optimism without any support in sober reason and 
contradicted by the changeless passions of human nature itself. It 
is academic to say that, from the time the first blood was shed 
until now, the progress of both nations and individuals has been 
marked by violence, but it is not so academic to say, as you, 
yourself, Mr. Chairman, remarked in your opening address, that 
the very moment that a proposal is made in parliament for dis- 
armament, Great Britain is launching that terrible vessel called 
the “Dreadnaught ;” and the United States, not to be outdone, 
proposes to construct still more destructive engines of deviltry, 
and the German Kaiser going still further is willing to augment 
his navy already built up to formidable proportions. But I 
see the Chairman’s gavel poised in the air, and recognizing the 
time limit, I must conclude without making my point. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to call on Mr. WiLtt1Am Dup- 
LEY FouLKke, of Indiana, for a few words. 


REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 


Out in my State, I remember that once when the spring 
rains were on, it became necessary for John and Mary to ford 
a stream. The wagon was on the point of being submerged; 
there was a large, strong horse on one side, and a feeble horse 
on the other; John was whipping the feeble ‘horse as hard as he 
could» to make him keep up and bring the wagon across the 
stream. But Mary nudged him and said, “John, whip the strong 
horse.” He whipped the strong horse and they reached the 
bank. 

Now a practical word in regard to this Conference. There 
are two horses attached to the wagon to drag this great work 
across the river. One of them is arbitration—to remove the 
occasions for war, to substitute the domain of law for the domain 
of violence and force. The other is disarmament, to do away 
with all preparation for war, even though it should be found in- 
evitable. That is the weak horse, (Applause.) 


are 83 
THE CHAIRMAN: It has been said here that what is contend- 
ed for is limitation of armament, not disarmament. 


Mr. FoutKe: Let it be the limitation of armaments. We 
have before us some examples in the world of the effect of a 
strong and weak armament upon a nation. We have the ex- 
ample of China, a great nation of three to four hundred millions 
population. They have believed (and believed in accordance 
with a doctrine that I also believe) that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, that the scholar should be higher than the warrior, 
but they have unwisely gone so far in that direction that they 
have neglected the preparation for their own defence until now 
they are the helpless football of every invader, however insig- 
nificant. That won't do. We find Germany and Japan and 
Russia and England each lopping off a piece of Chinese territory 
and China unable to resist. We find little, contemptible armies 
of one nation after another, together or singly, marching upon 
Pekin, and China unable to resist. On the other hand, we have 
today the leader of the civilization of continental Europe, the 
German Empire. If I were to be asked at this moment what 
nation stands most for progress, learning, commerce, scholar- 
ship; what has done the most during our generation to bring 
about a change in its condition from that of a second-class to that 
a first-class power in all these things, I should be obliged to an- 
swer that it is the German Empire, and this, too, in spite of its 
great armies, or it may be partly in consequence of them, for 
those strict habits of military discipline to which the entire na- 
tion is trained, lead to the subjugation of a man’s own will to 
habits of subordination, which have their own special value. I 
want to say one thing more; and that is, that the three great wars 
which during our generation have brought the greatest destruc- 
tion to humanity, have been those wars in which the more pow- 
erful nation was unprepared. England fought for two years 
with the Boers to suppress a little republic not greater in popu- 
lation than the city of Newark. The great Empire of Russia, on 
account of being unprepared, found herself helpless against the 
little Empire of Japan, and in our own Civil War we fought for 
four long. years and there were hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tims simply because the great North was not so ready as the 
South for the struggle. We began this Conference yesterday— 
began it upon Decoration Day, and here were these hundreds of 
thousands of graves all over the length and breadth of 
our land of the soldiers who died in that struggle, who are call- 
ing on us today for two things: First, to do all that we can to 
remove the occasion for war,—what blood might have been saved 
if we had only bought the negroes instead of freeing them by 
the strong arm of battle! (Applause)—and on the other hand, 
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saying, “If war must come, be ready for it!’ How much blood- . 
shed would have been saved if the great North had been pre- 
pared at the beginning of the struggle! It would not have been 
a four years’ war; it would hardly have lasted a single year. 
Here we have one side of the picture, the limitation of arma- 
ments. That is not the strong horse. 

But we also have the other side of the picture. Remove the 
occasion for war. How? By substituting something else for it. 
How will we do that? Could you ask that men as individuals 
should cease fighting, should cease to be armed, if you did 
not provide them with any court to which to go; if you did not 
provide any system for the ordinary administration of justice, 
whereby they might obtain their rights without resorting to that 
kind of law which Cicero called,.non facta sed nata lex, the law 
that is born in a man for his own defense? It is by substituting 
something which is better than war,—it is by that means, and 
that means only that these peace conferences will accomplish 
their best results. What has been the history of the cause of 
peace? The first call for the Hague Conference was for the 
purpose of the limitation of armaments. That object failed. 
But after the Conferénce met, efforts were made, not for dis- 
armament, but for arbitration, and the Hague Tribunal was res- 
cued from utter failure by our American President, the “Man on 
Horseback.’ On the question of arbitration we are all united— 
we all speak with one voice. It is always by fighting along the 
line of least resistance that you succeed the best. We have a 
permanent tribunal; let us seek to extend its jurisdiction. Yes- 
terday we were told of the treaty between Denmark and Hol- 
land—two little powers agreeing to submit everything to arbi- 
tration. Let that go on and grow. Let the agreement between 
Norway and Sweden be extended to other powers. Let us drive 
the strong horse and fix our energies as by a burning glass upon 
the Hague Tribunal, upon the thing that has already suc- 
ceeded so well, and which may in time bring us to the realization 
of that splendid dream which was given us by Dr. Abbott yes- 
terday morning. God bless the dreamers of all just and perfect 
dreams! Columbus of Genoa dreamed of the earth as a great 
sphere revolving in infinite space, dreamed of the temples of palm 
groves of India lying across the blue waters of the west. Every- 
body smiled at him, the sages and doctors in council called him a 
heretic ; but pursuing his dream, he opened a new world to civiliza- 
tion. So may it be with our dream of the federation of man- 


kind. There is nothing more substantial than a dream that is 
founded upon justice. 


The meeting then adjourned until 8 P. M. 


JFourth Session, 


Thursday Evening, May 31, 1906. 


The Conference assembled at 8 o’clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The sé€ssion this evening is given entirely 
to the business men, and we are to hear from many of the dele- 
gates sent by leading business organizations in all parts of the 
country. The first speaker is Mr. CLinton Rocers WooprurFr, 
of Philadelphia, who will report on the work during the past year. 


MR. CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


Mr. Chairman; I am to report as a member of the Commit- 
tee which for three years has had charge of the work among 
business men. This report, which is concurred in. by all the 
members of the Committee, covers the work done by that Com- 
mittee since our last meeting through the medium of your Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, and Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation 
of the capable and intelligent way in which Mr. Phillips has car- 
ried out this work. (Applause.) The formal report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO APPEAL TO 
BUSINESS MEN AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 


To THE LakE MoHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 1906: 

With the assistance of your efficient Corresponding Secretary, the work 
of your Committee on Business Organizations has been continued and 
extended during the past year with renewed evidence of good results. 
About 109,500 copies of the circular entitled “Why Business Men Should 
Promote International Arbitration” have been distributed since the last 
report, and about one-third of these were sent to bodies not previously on 
our mailing list. 

This makes the total of four principal editions and about 60,000 copies 
issued since the circular was first prepared in 1902. 

We have no means for making an accurate estimate of the aggregate 
effect of this work, but we believe that it has been very great. 

A large proportion of the leading business organizations of the United 
States aré now in a position to take immediate action whenever they re- 
ceive an appeal which commends itself to their judgment. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the influence which they 
can bring to bear upon the government and upon the press and other 
organs of public opinion, in any emergency which may hereafter arise. 

Endorsements of the circular have been received from the officers of 
one hundred and stxteen associations, including many of the strongest 
and most prominent in our principal cities. More than sixty organiza- 
tions have appointed committees or adopted strong resolutions in favor 
of international arbitration. Several have entered upon some form of 
‘active educational or propaganda work and there is reason to believe that 
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others would be glad to have suggestions for similar lines of effort. Fifty 
associations have authorized the appointment of delegates to this Confer- 
ence. 

Your Committee believes that it is not necessary to provide for printing 
another extensive edition of the original circular. They feel however that 
it is important for each Mohonk Conference to appoint a Committee to 
keep alive and increase the interest and activity of business organizations 
and business men, and to serve as a means for distributing information 
and issuing appeals for simultaneous and energetic action whenever it is 
necessary to invoke the aid and influence of business organizations to 
secure the adoption of treaties, or a resort to arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Such occasions are apt to come suddenly, 
and when serious consequences can only be averted by immediate  pro- 
tests or earnest recommendations from many influential sources. 

Of course the first duty of these Conferences is the creation and dif- 
fusion of a sound public sentiment, but we must not forget that our work 
will be comparatively ineffective if we fail to provide and to keep always 
ready, some means by which a full and adequate expression of that public 
sentiment can be promptly and speedily secured when it is most needed. 

A list of co-operating organizations with reference notes showing the 
special action taken by each is appended to this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES RICHARDSON, Chairman. 

JoHN Crospy Brown, 

JoEL Coox, 

MauHtion N. KLIne, 

W. A. Manony, 

GrorcE Foster PEaxgopy, 

ELtwyn G. Preston, 

CLINTON RocERS WoopRUFF, 
Committee. 


The circular “Why Business Men Should Promote Interna- 
tional Arbitration” has been endorsed by the executive committees 
or officials of all the following bodies. Organizations marked 
with a * have adopted strong resolutions favoring international 
arbitration; those marked with f have appointed standing com- 
mittees on international arbitration; and those marked || have 


appointed delegates to one or more meetings of the Mohonk 
Conference. 


ALABAMA. CANADA. 

The Commercial Club,....... Birmingham. The Board of Trade............ Hamilton. 
The Chamber of Commerce....... Mobile... The Board of Trade, .- ee Montreal. 
The Board of ‘Trade|| (yee Toronto. 

ARKANSAS. ; The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
The Board of Trade *t|| .... Little Rock. Toronto. 
The Arkansas State Board of Trade || The Retail. Merchants’ Association of Canada* 
Little Rock. Toronto. 
CALIFORNIA. The. Board of Trade* 32 ee Winnipeg. 


The Chamber of Commerce*||..Los Angeles. 
pie Oakland. 
The Merchants’ Exchange*,..... Oakland. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||..Sacramento. 
The Chamber of Commerce, , San Francisco, 
The Merchants’ Association, ,San Francisco, 


The Chamber of Commerce 


The Merchants’ Exchange* , .San Francisco 
The California State Board of Trade|| 


COLORADO. 
The Chamber of Commerce*|| 
Colorado Springs. 
The Merchants’ Association|| Colorado Springs. 
The Real Estate Exchange|| Colorado Springs. 


The Chamber of Commmerce||.. . . Denver. 
The Colorado State Commercial Association* || 
Denver. 


San Francisco, The Business Men’s Association||.. ,, Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT. 
eae moard of “Trade? a2. s.-.'..s 4. Bridgeport. 
The Business Men’s Association* || 
New Haven. 
The Chamber of Commercet||.New Haven. 


. DELAWARE. 
The Board of Trade||........ Wilmington. 
FLORIDA. 

The Board of Trade*||........Jacksonville. 
Pe GaOatd Ole) FAG, 6 b,c les aw suelo > Tampa, 
GEORGIA. 

‘he Board of Trade 2: |. Brunswick. 
HAWAII. 

The Chamber of Commerce||.. . , Honolulu. 
ILLINOIS. 
wie, board Of rade. yoo... 664 Chicago 
The National Business League|| , . . . Chicago, 
The Chamber of Commerce,...... Quincy. 

The Business Men’s Association*t 
Springfield. 
INDIANA. 
The Commercial Club.,...... Fort Wayne. 
The Board of Trade,......... Indianapolis, 
The Commercial Uliptess sc. Indianapolis. 
IOWA. 

The Merchants’ Association. ,Cedar Rapids. 
The Commercial Club*f...... Des Moines. 
KANSAS. 

The Commercial Club....... Leavenworth 
"Le Commercial Club... . o-oo. Topeka, 
The Chamber of Commerce...... Wichita 
KENTUCKY. 

The Board ot Trade*.......... Louisville. 
The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
BON Sees ids ks ss get om ee Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 

The Board of Trade, Limited*|| New Orleans. 
The Progressive Union*,.... New Orleans. 
MAINE. 

The Merchants’ Exchange and Board of 

NEO | 2 age ar eae ace Portland. 
MARYLAND. 
The Board of Trade*||.......... Baltimore, 
The Chamber of Commerce*||. . . Baltimore, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Chamber of Commerce*t||.. . .. Boston, 
The Merchants’ Association|| 


The Massachusetts State Board of Trade*T||_ 


Boston, 

The National League of Commission Mer- 
BERIMSURME ee uty alee ks 5° Boston, 
Phesbeatd oli Brade, 20250. e's Lynn. 


The Board of Trade*}||........Springfield. 


MISSOURI. 
The Board of Trade*||..2..... Kansas City. 
The Commercial Ciub........ Kansas City. 
The Commercial Club,........ St. Joseph. 
The Business Men’s League...... St. Louis. 
The Latin-American Club & Foreign Trade 
ASSOCIATION. aes e's «Ware's St. Louis. 
The Merchants’ Exchange*||..... St. Louis. 
| NEBRASKA. 
The Commercial Club). 2,5 c<s'.- Lincoln. 
i heyBoasdior Trade. sec ae ate os » Omaha 
The Commercial‘Clubt........... Omaha 
NEW JERSEY. 

The Board of Trade*t||......... Camden. 
‘Che’ Board of Draded 00) o. tesa 5 tes Newark. 
NEW YORK. 

The Chamber of Commerce*{ ||... . Albany. 


The Business Men’s Association} ||... Auburn. 
The Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Yoree ge. eters sa Brooklyn, 
‘The Chamber of Commerce*||..... Buffalo. 
The Board of Trade & Transportation* || 
New York, 
The Merchants’ Association*||..New York. 
The Produce Exchange........New York. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||. . . Rochester. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||.. . . Syracuse. 
The Chamber of Commerce......... Troy. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


Raleigh. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association. , .. Raleigh, 
OHIO. 

The Business Men’s Club||...... Cincinnati. 


The Chamber of Commerce*f ||. . Cincinnati. 
The Chamber of Commerce*T||. , Cleveland. 


The Board of Trade*7||........ Columbus. 

be Board of Prades os cos ok Dayton. 

Phe Commercial Club. 2. cider.» Dayton. 
OKLAHOMA. 

‘The Commicrcial ‘Club,i Secs. tee Beaver. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City. 
OREGON. 
he Board.of Trade}... 25. «.<-- Portland. 
The Chamber of Commerce*|. . . . Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
lunes boatdrotmlrad esa ce su asd cares Erie. 
The Business Men’s Exchange........ Erie. 
The Chamber of Commercet........ Erie. 
ihe Board oni rades oes a. eee Harrisburg. 
f(ehervBoard of Eradeaee eee ae ee Lancaster. 
The Board of Trade*T||....... Philadelphia, 
The Trades League} ||... .. «... Philadelphia. 
The Chamber of Commerce*.. . . Pittsburgh. 
(ENG BOatG Oly b fades a. x, « wxis ssa ers Reading. 
The Board of Trade*||...... \ >. . Scranton. 
The Board of Trade.,....... Wilkes-Barre. 
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RHODE ISLAND, VIRGINIA. 
The Board of Tradellya-. Gee i Providence. The Stock Exchange.......... Richmond. 
The Rtee cPosmen che Boncine aarti AS 
a ‘ The Chamber of Commerce||,..... Seattle. 
TENNESSEE. The Chamber of Commerce* ,. . ,. Tacoma. 
The Cotton Exchange* .¢)). 2... Memphis. 
The Merchants’ Association*, , ,, Memphis. WEST VIRGINIA. ; 
7 aeiBoard of Tradel sx fv se Nashville, Phe Board of 1 rade || beeen eees Wheeling 
The West Virginia Board ot Trade|| Wheeling. 
TEXAS, ‘ 
The Chamber of Commerce.,... Beaumont. WISCONSIN. 
‘bne ConimercialuClub. ee, ee ae Dallas, The Commercial Ciub........ Menomonie . 
UTAH. The Chamber of Commerce|| , , Milwaukee, 


The Commercial Club ot Utah, Salt Lake City. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The business men have held two special 
meetings since the Conference opened, and have arranged their 
own programme for this evening. They have chosen as their 
Chairman, Mr. Jorn Cook, President of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, from whom we will now hear. 


MR. JOEL COOK, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, and Ladies and Gentlemen; ‘The 
Business Men’s Organizations represented at this Conference 
did me the honor to select me as their Chairman and it becomes 
my duty therefore to introduce this portion of the procedure. I 
suppose you all know who and what business men are; the world 
has been full of them from its foundation. I have read some- 
where that away back in the past there was a very shrewd busi- 
ness man, named Noah, who, when he discovered that the flood 
was coming, became a ship builder, and I have read further that 
a little later after Noah had started these operations, syndicates, 
you might call them, in the days of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
gathered their flocks and herds, and these were the evidence 
of business wealth and prosperity at that time. Jacob had a son, 
Joseph, who in his day was a good business man and who started 
the first great grain corner ever recorded in history; and later 
there was a man named Solomon, who conducted various kinds 
of building and. other business; and coming down later to the 
foundation of our Christian religion, business men were about, 
because the money changers were turned out of the temple and 
the changing of money has always had a great deal to do with 
the conduct of business; and then later still, one of the most 
adroit business operations that was ever conducted started one 
of the greatest religions of the world. There was a young man 
named Mohammed, who ran caravans, which were then the trans- 
portation companies of the world, and who very successfully con- 
ducted a caravan of camels and made the trades that resulted in 
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a very good turn for the dignified lady who owned the camels 
and the caravan, and then he made that great business venture by 
marrying the lady, getting possession of the caravan and her 
wealth, and started the Mohammedan Religion. It was the busi- 
ness men that settled the world. The Phoenicians, the traders, 
went out on the lines of travel and exploration and settled first 
the Mediterranean and then the ports that we know now as the 
great ports of the western coast of Europe, and then the Greeks 
came succeeding the Phoenicians, and became the sailors of that 
era, and it was the dream of a subsequent sailor, Columbus, that 
found America, all for the exploitation and extension of the lines 
of trade. These business men you have with you always and it 
has been true in all the later times that the wars of the world have 
been conducted mainly for the exploitation, the defence, and the 
extension of the lines of trade. But the business man, like every- 
one else, has learned something and has made up his mind that 
war is not good for business, but that peace is the best. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the business men, with their talent, 
manage and conduct everything that exists. There are clergymen 
here, but they have to have business men on their boards of trustees, 
their vestries, in their churches, to provide the sinews, I will not say 
of war, but the sinews of support to the church. ‘The educators 
that are here would not have an abiding place if the business men 
did not provide the colleges and the schools. The editors, with 
all their ability, to write up and write down and write crosswise, 
cannot do without the publishers, and these business men in their 
lines (for it reminds me of an early recollection of mine) have 
always been the great developers of everything in the world. 
When I look out at these electric lights that illuminate us, I can 
recall the time I was sent on a journalistic expedition to write up 
the first discovery by Edison, of that peculiar method of dividing 
the electric current that has made what we know as the incan- 
descent light. It was cabled to London where the public an- 
nouncement was first made, sent out by the great Drexel- 
Morgan combination of that day, they furnishing the money that 
enabled Edison to conduct these experiments. 

The business men know that the bundle of sticks has to be 
kept tied as a bundle or they get beaten in detail, so they unite for 
the general movements that are for the benefit of all; therefore, 
they have their boards of trade, and their chambers of commerce, 
their different organizations that I may say, as it has been re- 
ferred to here, are the forensic and literary battleships that con- 
duct the contests for the business men in all parts of the country. 
The business men want peace, not excitement or disturbances; 
they want the quiet, even regularity that enables them to make 
their bargains and their arrangements with some certainty, and 
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therefore, the business man, with his knack of getting at the best 
basis of securing the advantages that he wants, has made up his 
mind that war is not good for business, that peace should be 
maintaineds and the business men of this country have come to 
the conclusion that their organizations can best secure that peace 
by promoting this oa policy of international arbitration. 
(Applause. ) 

We are here tonight, fifty business organizations, representing 
almost every part of this country from the Atlantic seaboard west 
to the Pacific, to Seattle and to Honolulu; north to Toronto,— 
all the great cities of the northern part of this country and a 
few from the south, with one voice, with one accord, to acclaim 
our idea that everything that will promote the grand and benefi- 
cent policy of international arbitration will ease and benefit the 
path of the business man and secure to him the advantages he 
wants in conducting his business. (Applause.) 


Mr. President, the business men have prepared in two ways 
to present their case to you. We want to show you these or- 
ganizations and in brief speeches the representative of each city 
will stand up and represent that city as joining in the general 
plan. We have also prepared a preamble and resolutions that 
announce our doctrine and they will be presented to you by the 
chairman of the committee that prepared them, Jusige Harrison, 
of New Haven. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The resolutions referred to by Mr. Cook 
will now be presented by Jupc—E LyNDE Harrison, of New Ha- 
ven, Chairman of the Committee on International Arbitration of 
the New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 


HON. LYNDE HARRISON, 
OF THE NEW HAVEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The committee of six 
appointed for the purpose agreed upon a preamble and resolu- 
tions and they were subsequently unanimously adopted at a full 
meeting of the representatives present from fifty boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce. We thought that first we ought to 
pay proper tribute to the work that has been so well done under 
the leadership and inspiration of our honored host, in interesting 
people generally on the subject and, especially, in the course of 
the last few years, in inviting business men to send delegates 


here, and therefore, our preamble refers especially to that. I 
will read it: 


“The questions involved in international arbitration are questions of 
conditions of peace; and the avoidance of war between nations is not con- 
fined closely to humanitarian considerations, but concerns the advancement 
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ind prosperity of thé people, through the influencé which the preparations 
for war and the waste of war have upon their welfare, materially and 
morally. Whatever counts for the moral elevation of the people of a 
nation has its influence upon the material and business interests of such 
nation; therefore, recognizing the good which during the past years has 
been accomplished by the Lake Mohonk Annual Conferences in widening 
the sentiment in favor of arbitration for the adjustment of differences be- 
tween nations, chiefly in reference to its humanitarian features, the recent 
introduction of the plan-of inviting commercial bodies to participate in 
these annual deliberations is recognized as one of special use in awaken- 
ing and promoting action among the business interests of the country.” 


The resolutions are three in number; the first two important 
ones relate to the two practical questions connected with our work 
which are coming before the world this year; the one is the sec- 
ond Peace Conference at The Hague and the other is the Pan- 
American Conference at Rio Janeiro. In relation to the first we 
say: 

“Resolved, That we suggest that the second Peace Conference to be held 
at The Hague should provide additional and more effective measures for 
the settlement, before tribunals to be held at The Hague, of all controversies 


between the nations of the world, and we hope that the ultimate result 
of the Conference may be the establishment of an International Congress.” 


Our second resolution refers to the Pan-American Conference: 


“Resolved, That the official program arranged by the diplomatic com- 
mittee for the third International Conference of American Republics to 
be held at Rio Janeiro, July 21st, 1906, meets our approval; and we 
specially endorse the resolutions proposed in that program, looking to 
the better development of commercial intercourse between all the Ameri- 
can Republics; and the improvement of our Custom and Consular laws 
and of our Sanitary, Police and Quarantine regulations; and the pro- 
posed codification of public and private international law.” 

I have in my hand the official program of the questions that 
are submitted to that Conference, which was given to me last 
week by Secretary Root, who is at the head of the committee, 
and if the meeting is successful, as we believe it will be, it will 
be due very much to the tact, to the diplomatic efficiency of our 
present admirable Secretary of the State Department. Of the 
subjects to be considered, four relate to business propositions and 
as to them, we as business men, unanimously approve the follow- 
mice 

“Reorganization on a broader scale of usefulness of the International 
Bureau of American Republics.” 

“Uniform customs and port regulations.” 

“Uniform sanitary and quarantine regulations.” 

“Development of international intercourse, including the establishment 


under subsidy of steamship lines, founding of an international American 
bank and negotiation of reciprocity treaties.” 


Those four subjects, if they are properly treated and effect- 
ively settled by this Pan-American Conference, will be worth un- 
told millions to the business men of the United States. 
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The last resolution recommends that the commercial bodies 
throughout the United States should have standing committees 
on the subject of international arbitration. We have adopted 
this: 

“Resolved, That the fifty commercial bodies represented in this twelfth 
annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, and all other commercial organizations, which have not already 


done so, are hereby urged to take action by the appointment of standing 
committees, to promote measures relating to international arbitration. 


If proper notice is sent to the other commercial organizations 
that have not joined us, I believe that they will appoint com- 
mittees. Such committees, properly selected and appointed in 
the various cities of the country, will call the attention of business 
men to every new question that arises, and in that way will help 
create a public opinion which endorses arbitration treaties and 
endorses and stand by any measure of Congress and of the Ad- 
ministration in taking additional steps to promote this great 
cause for which our honored host has done so much and in ‘which 
we are gladly his allies. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to have a number of crisp, 
pointed speeches from the business delegates. There are so many 
present that, I am informed, in several cases where two or more 
come from the same city, they have arranged among themselves 
for one of their number to represent the city. The cities are to 
be called in alphabetical order, and the first on the list is Albany. 
We will hear from Mr. Wittiam B. Jones, Secretary of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce. 


MR. WILLIAM B. JONES, 
DELEGATE OF THE ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; We stood as a nation, 
not very many days ago, with uncovered and bowed heads, as the 
news came to us in the ticking of the telegraph instru- 
ments, of a great sorrow and a great tragedy that had taken place 
on the other side of this continent that we love so well. We 
stood aghast all through the livelong day as we heard the story 
of the loved ones over there and of their sufferings and losses. 
When the sun came up the next day we stood still again and we 
heard, or seemed to hear, the rumble of the wheels of the great - 
railroad trains as they rushed into that stricken city, carrying 
provisions for those who had been made homeless and were on 
the streets starving and thirsting for the things that we had, and 
had in plenty. As we stood there that bright morning, the day 
after that accident, and listened, as best we could, as Americans, as 
Europeans, as men all round this great world of ours, we heard 
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the heart beat of the nation. The nations had been bound together 
and we had been growing as nations smaller and smaller and 
smaller all through these years until we had become one great 
body of humanity. We stand here tonight and we listen and 
we hear that same heart beat of the nation again; it is heard 
through the business men, the organizations which we have the 
privilege to represent; it is the heart’ beat that beats for peace 
and, tonight, all through this land of ours, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the north to the south, the business men are 
uniting their hearts and their efforts in bringing about the time 
when international arbitration shall take the place of war, and 
when peace shall be ushered in and war shall be no more for- 
ever. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Baltimore is well represented by Mr. Douc- 
LAS M. Wytte, President of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mr. EucENnE Leverinc, Delegate of the Baltimore 
Board of Trade. Mr. Wylie will respond for the city. 


MR» DOUGLAS Ma\WYLIE, 
DELEGATE OF THE BALTIMORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. President: The modesty of my fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Eugene Levering, together with his post of vantage upon the 
committee of arrangements for tonight’s meeting, have conspired 
to deprive you of hearing one of Baltimore’s best speech- 
makers. 

Passing through the office a few minutes ago, my eyes rested 
upon a small brochure, bearing the title, “The Pent of Peace,” 
and I immediately picked it up, thinking possibly we had a spy 
in our camp, and that he should be dealt with; but I was relieved 
to discover, upon closer perusal, that the book exploited the 
efforts of some foreign societies, who are very rightly endeavor- 
ing to safeguard the persons of workmen who have to operate 
dangerous machinery, by advocating the use of safety devices, 
shields, etc., but the thought occurred to me whether or not we, 
as business men, were not underestimating the Pent of Peace— 
in that we have become so busy in this country of vast resources 
that we do not fully appreciate the value, the mercantile value, 
though not rated in Bradstreet, of a continued world’s peace. 
We should consider whether we may not do more missionary 
work in moulding public opinion for selfish reasons, if from no 
higher motives. I bring you greetings from the Southland, 
whose sons at one time were called fire-eaters, and who believed 
in the so-called code of honor, but who have learned by bitter ex- 
perience the blessings of peace. We are seriously advocating 
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all for which this Conference stands, and we wish the cause of 
international arbitration Godspeed. 


Tue CHatrmMan: Boston has two delegates, Mr. ArTHUR C. 
Farey, Delegate of the Merchants’ Association, and Mr. JOHN 
F. Crocker, President of the Chamber of Commerce. We will 
hear from Mr. Crocker. 


MR. JOHN F. CROCKER, 
DELEGATE OF THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the movement for the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration rather than by 
force has been the wide-spread interest evinced in the question 
by business men all over the world. In this country the interest 
has shown itself in the form of resolutions and memorials from 
commercial organizations in all the large cities from Maine to 
California, and similar organizations in other countries have 
been active in interesting their governments in this question. So 
keen has been this interest and so wide-spread that, not unnatur- © 
ally, motives of self-interest have been ascribed as the basis of 
the movement among business men. I do not believe this to be 
the fact. : ; 

It is true that the commercial interests of the United States 
have a very great stake in the maintenance of international peace, 
for the prosperity of the country is closely bound up with the 
preservation of our foreign markets, which furnish an outlet for 
our surplus products. The extensive commercial relations which 
our merchants have with other countries, and with all parts of 
our own country, and the ever widening area of territory in which 
the products of industry are distributed, are undoubtedly in a 
measure responsible for the attitude of business men toward this 
question. But the cause is indirect rather than direct. I be- 
lieve that in the main, the interest of our merchants in this sub- 
ject is a spontaneous recognition of the friendly relations which 
should exist between the peoples of the earth rather than a fear 
that war would cut off a source of profit. But without question 
this recognition is the outgrowth of our more intimate trade re- 
lations. 

Modern commercial transactions have brought all sections of 
the world into close contact; distance has been annihilated by the 
telegraph and cable; and the steamship and railroad train have been 
our agents in bringing into close and intimate association people 
living at great distances from each other and who before these 
appliances were perfected had little in common. ! 

One of the finest things connected with the expansion of inter- 
national trade has been the disappearance of animosities, preju- 
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dices and misunderstandings as the peoples of the earth have 
become better acquainted with each other. 

It is more and more becoming recognized that the prosperity 
of one community is inseparably connected with the prosperity of 
other communities. A high degree of prosperity in one country 
contributes substantially to the prosperity of all other countries 
with which it has dealings. And, conversely, a depression in one 
country, a touch of hard times, is felt the world over. I do not 
overlook the fact that the distress of one country sometimes 
works to the immediate benefit of competing nations, but in the 
long run the interests of all are found to be identical. 

The work of your business men’s committee in bringing this 
subject home to the business men of the country through their . 
commercial organizations, has, therefore, in my judgment been 
a most valuable part’ of the work of this Conference. I have 
not had the pleasure of attending your meetings before, but I 
had become much interested in this cause through the work of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce in starting the movement at 
Boston, and later in its co-operation with your business com- 
mittee in circulating its address. What is true of myself is un- 
doubtedly true of others and I can easily imagine the develop- 
ment of a sentiment among business men, by work of this char- 
acter, which will become well-nigh irresistible when the subject 
of arbitration treaties is again brought before the Senate of the 
United States. 


‘THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker represents a national 
body, but will be called under the city of his residence—Boston. 
Mr. A. WARREN PatcuH, Secretary of the National League of 
Commission Merchants. 


MR. A. WARREN PATCH, 
DELEGATE OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants of the United States 
which I have the honor to represent, sends greetings and wishes 
to be recorded as urgently favoring arbitration methods. The 
League sincerely hopes that the outcome of these gatherings will 
bring forth justice to all nations with peace to mankind. 

Incorporated under the laws of Illinois in 1893, this League: 
has branches in the twenty largest cities east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Representing as I do the interests of the men handling the 
products of the farms, I am pleased to say that the National 
League of Commission Merchants has always claimed that dis- 
putes were better disposed of by arbitration, and that the settling 
of differences between countries can best be determined through 
international arbitration. 
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Further, the organization urges the establishment of a neutral 
zone for commerce between the United States and Europe. We 
are business men and in our preamble are these words which will 
bear repeating: “A business man is and of necessity must be a 
factor in promoting the welfare of his country and the happiness 
of the home.”’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: Because he speaks on a subject in which 
many of them are particularly interested, the business men have, 
by special arrangement, granted our next speaker a longer time. 
Hon. Lovep E. CHAMBERLAIN, of Brockton, Mass., represents 
the Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 


HON. LOYED: 7. CHAMBEKUAIi 
DELEGATE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Responsive to a communication from this Conference, the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade, October 18th, 1904, ap- 
pointed a standing committee on International Arbitration, and 
the Board has become an active force in the important work in 
which you are engaged. 

Animated by a desire to minimize in case of war the disturb- 
ance of business interests incident to such an unfortunate occur- 
rence, the Board, on January 17th, 1905, adopted the following: 

“Resolved, That in the judgment of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade the time has come when by treaty, neutral zones should be estab- 
lished from the ports of North America to the ports of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the Continent of Europe, within which zones steam- 
ships and sailing vessels, in the conduct of lawful commerce, shall be free 
to pass without interruption.” 

Copies of this resolution were sent to the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Senate of the United States, and to commer- 
cial bodies in America and in foreign countries, with a request 
included in the latter, that the subject matter be presented to 
their respective governments. The Board is firmly impressed 
with the belief that the time is ripe for this advanced step. The 
lines of commerce between these two continents are well defined, 
and there is nothing in the nature of things why, by treaty, this 
great highway of commerce should not be removed from the dis- 
turbine influence of a possible war. 

The world has outgrown the idea that states have no duty 
toward each other in the matter of neutrality; and the claim 
that belligerents may deal with neutral commerce as they see fit, 
is no longer a tenable proposition. The assertion that nations at 
war have a right to put all possible stress upon a foe, even at the 
expense of neutral interests, has given way to the higher claim 
of the neutral that he must be allowed to carry on his commerce 
unhindered by a controversy in which he has no direct concern. 
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With the growth of trade, commercial questions were forced 
upon rulers, and a gradual extension of the immunities of neutral 
mefchants was demanded, and has been recognized. 

~The basis upon which the laws of neutrality rest, is the idea 
that peace, and not war, is the normal condition of mankind. 
Neutrality, in a sense, is the continuation of conditions existing 
at the time a war is declared. And through this law runs the 
principle that every restriction upon the previous state of peace 
must rest upon clear and undoubted rule. Every presumption 
continues in favor of the continuation of previous conditions, and 
the burden of proof rests upon those who would enforce such re- 
straint. 

The United States government has, for more than a century, 
sought to advance the humane and beneficent doctrine, that all 
private property at sea, unless contraband of war, or unless vio- 
lating a blockade, shall be exempt from capture and destruction 
by the forces of belligerent powers; giving it thereby the same 
immunity which it already enjoys on land. 

Private property afloat, and private property ashore should 
be equally sacred. The property of a non-combatant citizen 
should be protected in the hold of his vessel, as well as in his 
storehouse on land. Private property on the sea is still considered 
booty, to be shared by those “in at the death,” and naval officers 
and men reap large rewards from prizes. 

War is not declared upon individuals, and on land is carried on 
consistent with that fact. The seizure of private property at 
sea is legalized robbery. 

In 1785, the principle that private property should be free on 
the sea, was embodied by Franklin in a treaty with Prussia; the 
same principle was also written into a treaty with Bolivia in 
1858; and was likewise made a part of a treaty with Italy in 
1871. In 1823, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, under 
President Monroe, proposed to Great Britain the abolition of 
private maritime war. It was then declined. 

The year 1856 marks the starting point of a new maritime pol- 
icy for the states which participated in it. The Declaration of 
Paris, over the signatures of England, France, Russia, Austria 
and Sardinia, promulgated the most advanced practices in civi- 
lized war upon the seas. The acquiescence of the United States 
in this declaration was requested, but was not given. At that 
time our navy was small, while our merchant marine was one of 
the largest in the world. Our government, while ready to con- 
clude treaties to prevent privateering by our citizens against 
other nations, was not ready to relinquish a lawful right of war 
to use our merchant vessels to protect our own commerce, unless 
such commerce was exempt from capture. We refused to 
accede to the abolition of privateering unless to the declaration 
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was added another, making all private property on the sea, ex- - 


cept contraband of war, free from capture. . 

President McKinley, in his Proclamation of April 26, 1808, 
announced certain rules of neutrality as observed by the United 
States: (1) “The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the 
exception of contraband of war. (2) Neutral goods, not con- 
traband of war, are not liable to confiscation under the enemy's 
flag. (3) The right of search is to be exercised with strict 
regard for the rights of neutrals, and the voyages of mail steam- 
ers are not to be interfered with except on the clearest grounds 
of suspicion of a violation of law in respect of contraband or 
blockade.” | 

Our government, believing the question of exempting, private 
property from destruction or capture on the high seas, to be in 
harmony with the spirit that gave birth to the Peace Conference 
at The Hague, authorized its representatives to propose to the 
Conference the principle of extending to strictly private prop- 


erty at sea immunity from destruction or capture by belligerent — 


powers, which such ‘property already enjoys on land, as worthy 
of being incorporated into the permanent law of civilized nations. 
While not successful in securing favorable action, a resolution 
was passed by that body, expressing a hope that the whole sub- 
ject matter would be included in the programme of a future 
Conference. 

The principle underlying the proposition here advanced is not 
without precedent. A great force for peace, order and industry 
has already been applied in the creation of neutral zones over a 
more or less limited area. 

At the present time, three European states occupy a position 
of guaranteed neutrality, on condition that they refrain from all 
belligerent operations save such as are necessary to protect them 
from actual threatened attack. The neutrality of Switzerland 
was guaranteed by a declaration at Paris in 1815, by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Rus- 
sia; that of Belgium in 1831 and 1839, and of Luxemburg by a 
Conference sitting at London in 1867. 

Guaranteed neutrality has not been confined to land. In 1817, 
at the instance of John Quincy Adams, the United States and 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, entered into an agree- 
ment whereby the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrénce River, 
which divide the United States from the Dominion of Canada, 
were practically neutralized, restricting the naval forces each 
was to maintain, to simply a police patrol. This was done as 
President Monroe informed the Senate, “in order to avoid col- 
lision and save expense.” 

The neutralization of the Suez Canal is likewise a case in 
point. The principle of neutralization was applied to the Canal 
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by the Convention of October 29, 1888, signed by the six Great 
Powers and by Turkey, Spain, and the Netherlands. The United 
States neither accepted nor protested against this Convention, 
and may be considered to have impliedly consented. 

By the terms of this Convention, the “Canal is to be open in 
time of war, as well as in time of peace, to all ships, whether 
merchantmen or vessels of war, whether belligerent or neutral, 
but no acts of hostilities are to be committed either in the Canal 
itself, or in the sea to a distance of three marine miles from 
either end of it. The entrances to the Canal are not to be block- 
aded; the stay of belligerent vessels of war, or their prizes, in 
the ports of either end of it is not to exceed twenty-four hours; 
and belligerents are not to embark troops or munitions of war 
within the Canal or its ports.” These rules substantially are to be 
applied to our own great inland waterway,—the Panama Canal. 

The pringiple which the Massachusetts State Board of Trade 
seeks to invoke, is that the great charted trade routes between 
the ports of America and western Europe shall be neutralized by 
the Powers, so that all ships, whether merchantmen or vessels of 
war, whether belligerents or neutrals, in time of war, as well as 
in time of peace, may pass to and fro therein without molesta- 
tion, and that fighting may be forever excluded from these zones. 

At present belligerents may engage in naval warfare within 
this great highway of trade, to the serious inconvenience, inter- 
ference and danger of private traffic. Nothing can justify this 
trespass on the welfare and prosperity of the world. Reason, 
justice and humanity cry out against it. 

If the nations must fight, let us, as Mr. Edward Atkinson 
well said, lay out a cock-pit outside the neutral zones, and there 
let the grievance be settled, and allow the rest of the world to go 
about its business undisturbed by their neighbors’ quarrels. 

If it was expedient to neutralize the Great Lakes, and it is 
desirable to maintain that neutrality ; if by treaty war is banished 
from the Suez Canal, and the peace of our own Canal is assured, 
why should not this, the most important waterway of commerce 
between these two great Continents, be declared neutral and in- 
violable at any time of war? 

We have neutralized states, we have neutralized waterways ; 
by the extension of the principles of the Geneva Convention to 
maritime warfare, we have neutralized persons and things on 
land and water; civilization is committed to the principle as a 
practicable and desirable force working for peace, and working 
for industrial and commercial growth and unhindered prosperity. 
Neutrality is: shown to be “the true road to perpetual peace.” 

We believe states bordering upon the seas should, by treaty, 


. define neutral zones and unite their navies in the useful purpose 
of, protecting, commerce and maintaining the neutrality of those 
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zones. The United States should continue to lead in the march 
toward universal peace. It should be the nation to ask that this 
subject be a part of the programme of the next Hague Confer- 
ence, and to that end, the Massachusetts State Board of Trade 
requests that this Conference be the vehicle for the transmission 
of such desire. 


THe CuHairmMAN: Mr. Frep C. CocHeu, of Brooklyn, will 
speak for the Manufacturers’ Association of New York. 


MR. FRED CHESTER COCHEU; 
DELEGATE OF THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was informed 
of my selection to represent the Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York, the headquarters of which is in Brooklyn, I had no 
conception—my remarks are going to be rather personal and 
very limited—I had no conception of the great work that has 
been carried on by this Conference at your various sessions. Of 
course, I had in a general way, the same as all business men per- 
haps know, the same as business men today have read of the 
proceedings of the sessions held yesterday, just a cursory knowl- 
edge. When I learned, at your session yesterday, of the Hercu- 
lean tasks that you had set before you to master and of the 
successes so far achieved, I was more than surprised. I thought 
it almost impossible to feel that there would ever be achieved the’ 
dream of Dr. Lyman Abbott, brought out so ably before us yes- 
terday by him; but, I came here perhaps a doubting Thomas; I . 
must confess I am going to leave a convert and that I am going 
to be a worker in the cause hereafter. 

I want to confess another thing, while we are on the line of 
confessions. I do not think that my own association knows 
much more about your proceedings than I knew when I came 
here, and within the lines in my power, when I return, they will 
be enlightened somewhat. I think there are a great many 
associations 1n a similar position to my own. My association 
represents some of the ablest business men in New York City liv- 
ing in Brooklyn, and some of the very ablest business men of 
Brooklyn, of whom we have a great many, and when I say that 
there are very few men in our entire association that are in any 
way informed of your proceedings, I am sure I am pretty near 
the truth. I am afraid that the Conference has been keeping 
its light under a bushel too much, especially with Brooklynites, 
and as we often hear at divine service, I think it would be a very 
good thing for you to adopt it, “Let your light so shine that they 
may see your good works,” and enlighten the whole world, You 
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want to educate us, not only Brooklyn, but the whole world. 
The press of course enlightens us more or less, but you do not 
have to believe everything that you read in the press, but you 
can believe circulars that are sent from a well organized press 
bureau of Mr. Smiley’s or from any of the other annexes that 
we have to this association or Conference. 

In my fraction of time left, I want to express for Brooklyn 
the thanks and gratitude that I have, not only to the Conference 
for the information and knowledge that I have received, but for 
the hospitality that I have had extended to me from our host, 
Mr. Smiley. I thank you. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Buffalo is next on the list. Mr. T. GuI- 
FORD SMITH, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, has the 
floor. 


MR: TP. GUILFORD SMITH, 
DELEGATE OF THE BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is hardly necessary, 
it seems to me, in this assemblage to state that the whole key- 
note of the present day is co-operation and it will be very strange 
if so far-sighted a man as our host has not found that that was just 
as necessary in the Mohonk Conference as it is in every other 
form of active endeavor. I do not suppose it is possible for us 
to estimate, except in a very general way, how much we owe to 
co-operation, whether it is in literature, art or even in commerce. 
Buffalo hopes before very long to be the second city of the State, 
and I can assure you that this Conference has its hearty co- 
operation, and when I go back to Buffalo, as I shall very shortly, 


-it will be only my pleasure and duty to enlarge upon the 


value and co-operation of the Lake Mohonk Conference. We 
are very fully alive in Buffalo to the necessity of impressing upon 
our representatives in Congress what we want done and it is 
often the case that we go to Washington for that very purpose. 
We do not send word and we do not telegraph, nor do we write, 
but we go, and we have found in many instances that we do a 
great deal better service by going than we do by sending. I am 
sure that | am entirely within my province in giving to the mem- 
bers of the Conferénce the thanks and best wishes of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Buffalo. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our Treasurer, Mr. ALEXANDER C. Woon, 
represents the Camden, (N. J.) Board of Trade. He is also 
Chairman of that Board’s standing committee on international 
arbitration. 


Mr. ALEXANDER C. Woop: I have only to say that the Board 
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of Trade of Camden is increasingly interested in the cause which 
we are endeavoring to promote, and is prepared to take more 
active steps to extend general knowledge of:the subject. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The National Business League, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, is represented by Mr. A. G. SHERRY, of 
Amore Y.. | 


MR: A. G. SHERRY; 
DELEGATE OF THE NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE. 


I have the honor to represent the National Business League, | 
whose headquarters are at Chicago, Illinois. For several years 
the League has been working to bring about consular reform, and 
as its efforts have been successful, there is no doubt that the 
organization will now be ready to help along the great cause of 
arbitration. None know better than business men, that, aside 
from its humanitarian aspect, how helpful to the commerce of 
the world is universal peace, and how damaging is the effect on 
trade of even a small war. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Two Cincinnati bodies are represented; 
the Chamber of Commerce by its Superintendent, Mr. CHARLES 
B. Murray, and the Business Men’s Club by Mr. WILLIAM 
CHRISTIE Herron. Mr. Murray is the spokesman. 


MR. CHARLES B. MURRAY, 


DELEGATE OF THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


It is my privilege to speak on behalf of two of the prominent 
organizations of Cincinnati, which are represented at this meet- 
ing, the Chamber of Commerce and the Business Men’s Club. 
Both of these organizations have by official action given atten- 
tion to the great cause which has been the subject of these gath- 
erings and both have recognized the good and effective work 
which has been and is associated with Lake Mohonk. 

Speaking for myself, I have observed with satisfaction the 
plan specifically developed last year and partially introduced the 
year previously, by which the business men have been called into 
participation with the professional classes in developing thought 
and impulse favorable to the plan of arbitration of international 
differences. It is easier for the college professor, the minister 
of the gospel, the lawyer of high degree and the distinguished 
legislator to enter upon advocacy of such a movement than it is 
for the business man, absorbed in the exactions of everyday 
activities and unaccustomed to give much of definite attention to 
questions regarded as of general welfare in which he is not 
directly concerned. But the questions involved in international 
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arbitration and peace measures are matters of eminent impor- 
tance to commercial interests and influence upon commerce. 

If this Conference closes without taking action declaring in 
favor of prompt steps by our government for abandonment of 
the wasteful outlays in the form of war preparation, I shall feel 
that it will fall short of doing an important thing that it should 
do. Action in such direction by our government would set an 
example to other nations which would command the respect of 
the world, and greatly add to the prestige which our country 
has already attained among the leading Powers of the earth. 

It may be a bold proposition, to argue that our country shall 
ignore the interests of those concerned in perpetuating the mili- 
tary evil and the rivalry in naval equipments and land defences, 
but it is a righteous proposition. When this country shall be sub- 
ject to destructive attack by other nations, if ever, the naval 
forces of today will most likely be superceded by aerial actions. 
But let our country become so independent of the war spirit in all 
its characteristics that the world shall know that no apprehension 
of attack exists here, and no thought of making attack upon 
others prevails among our people,—that. peace with all mankind 
is held as of the highest degree of dignity in our relations with 
other nations. Thus we will insure peace to ourselves and en- 
courage a like condition among other powers. 

A change for the better that is possible to be made should 
never be regarded as too early to speak and to act for, boldly 
and fearlessly and persistently. The proposition to abandon the 
great outlays by our government in features of war preparation 
means a change for the better. 


THe CHarrMAN: Mk. J. G. W. Cowtes will respond for the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


MR, J. G. W. COWLES, 
DELEGATE OF THE CLEVELAND (0. ) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cleveland, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent at this Conference, is not organized for profit; it has no 
stock or bond or wheat-selling board, or speculative market what- 
ever; but it is essentially a great civic organization, its animating 
spirit and controlling purpose being the public welfare. Organ- 
ized as a Board of Trade fifty-seven years ago, it had in 1893 
only one hundred members, but it has grown in the past thirteen 
years to a powerful and influential organization of fifteen hun- 
dred members, with an annual income of more than thirty thou- 
sand dollars, which is used in carrying on its work. 
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Not only the business men of the city, merchants and manu- 
facturers and others, but professional men, educators, lawyers, 
doctors and ministers, are members, serving on its committees 
and shaping its policy on public questions affecting municipal, 
state and national legislation and administration. 

Our Chamber of Commerce has been fully informed of the 
course of these Mohonk Conferences from year to year, having 
a standing committee on international arbitration, and receiving 
reports and passing resolutions in support of the objects of this 
Conference and on kindred matters. Eight or ten years ago, 
under the lead of Mr. Harry A. Garfield,—then and still a mem- 
ber, but now professor of politics in Princeton University,—our 
Chamber gave special prominence to the subject of Consular re- 
form and has followed it up by committees and delegations to 
Washington in the effort to secure the improvement of our Con- 
sular service by legislative and administrative action. 

Our monthly meetings are attended by from three hundred 
to five hundred business and professional men who consider and 
discuss practical questions of public interest, both local and gen- 
eral, and take appropriate action to secure the ends resolved upon. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that you have in the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce a strong ally in the movement for peace 
through international arbitration represented in this Mohonk 
Conference. 

It will be my duty and pleasure to report this Conference at 
our next meeting, to impress upon our members the truths here 
spoken and to impart to them as much as possible of the spirit 
of this gathering, so that we may aid in carrying on its work. 
I know of no more effective way than this of introducing the 
peace movement into practical politics as was so strongly urged 
last evening. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our next speaker, Dr. James A. Hart, 
represents five Colorado organizations: The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Merchants’ Association and the Real Estate Exchange 
of Colorado Springs; the Colorado State Commercial Associa- 
tion, of Denver, and the Business Men’s Association, of Pueblo. 


DR. JAMES A. HART, 
DELEGATE OF THE COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I reported here 
last year, I did so as a delegate from the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. This year I have the pleasure of rep- 
resenting not only the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, 
but have been asked to act as delegate from the Merchants’ As- 
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sociation and the Real Estate Exchange of Colorado Springs, 
the Pueblo Business Men’s Association and the Colorado State 
Commercial Association. This last body represents all the Com- 
mercial interests in the State. 

Representing these five leading associations of business men is 
certainly a guarantee of the interest taken in Colorado in the 
matter of international arbitration. Since our meeting of a year 
ago, the following resolutions have been passed: 

On March 2g9th, 1906, 


Resolved: That the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs, ees 
give its emphatic endorsement and approval of the aims and purposes of In- 
ternational Arbitration and the Lake Mohonk Conference, and further, 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs states its belief to 
be that, with only such exceptions as may be regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary, all international differences not capable of diplomatic adjustment 
should be settled by arbitration. 


The Colorado Springs Real Estate Exchange, by unanimous 
resolution, at its recent annual meeting, instructed its board to 
express to this Conference, its approval of continued effort to 
extend the acceptance of international arbitration. Peace be- 
tween nations insures the prosperity of the world. 

At a recent meeting, the Colorado Springs Merchants’ As- 
sociation desires to express through its delegate, its hearty accord 


and endorsement of this Conference. 
The Pueblo Business Men’s Association also passed resolutions 


of endorsement. 
The Colorado State Commercial Association passed the follow- 


ing resolutions: 


Whereas, The ‘establishment of a permanent peace sentiment through- 
out the world would admit of a large interchange of commerce between 
nations through the establishment of greater confidence among inter- 
national investors, and 

Whereas, It is the belief of the business men of Colorado that a per- 
manently appointed Court of Arbitration should be established between 
nations, with power to enforce its decisions, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Colorado State Commercial Association, with a 
membership representative of the best citizenship of Colorado, does express 
its endorsement of the Lake Mohonk Conference, on International Ar- 
bitration, and does herewith instruct its regularly aceredited delegate to 
the Conference to secure the assistance, if possible, of this Conference 
in urging upon the President and Congress of these United States, the 
value of early, and if necessary, initiative action in connection with the 
establishment of such tribunal as shall in the greatest possible measure 
insure the peace of the world. 


THe CHairRMAN: We will hear from Mr. W. A. Manony, 
the Chairman of the Committee on International Arbitration of 
the Columbus (O.) Board of Trade. 
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MR. W. A. MAHONY, nMvay 
DELEGATE OF THE COLUMBUS (0.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


This twelfth annual Lake Mohonk Conference is the third it 
has been my privilege and honor to attend as duly accredited dele- 
gate from the Columbus, Ohio, Board of Trade, an organization 
of eleven hundred men—owning its large building—in a city of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand people; a city I have 
called home for the past fifty-eight years. Our Board, after my 
first attendance at the tenth Conference, appointed a Committee 
on International Arbitration, composed of three business men, 
who are now offering prizes for the best three essays on inter- 
national arbitration, open to the seventeen hundred students of 
our Ohio State University. We also now have three educators 
on our Committee; the Superintendent of the Columbus Public 
Schools, the President of the Ohio State University and the 
Ohio Commissioner of Common Schools, thus keeping in touch 
with the educational force of city and state. Is there need of edu- 
cation along the lines of International Arbitration? 

The principal nations of the world are allowing themselves 
to be heavily burdened in their efforts to make effective that most 
expensive and what should be obsolete idea—“In time of peace 
prepare for war.’ Remember the hundreds of thousands of men in 
European countries who are taken in the prime and vigor of their | 
young manhood to serve in the standing armies and in their 
large navies. Remember the vast sums of money these nations 
require to maintain their armies and navies. Remember that 
many of these men are withdrawn from the various industries of » 
their homes and forced to serve for a pittance. Meantime the 
families of many are suffering for the necessaries and comforts 
of life. If any wish to be fully informed as to the results of war, 
let them read Bloch’s masterful work “The Future of War.” 
Have we not seen enough of the ill effects of war and the burden 
of the idea which has so long controlled cur actions, to welcome 
the better way suggested by a newer idea: “In time of peace, 
prepare to keep the peace”. Almost without exception we ap- 
prove the newer idea, but we differ as to the best methods of 
keeping the peace. 

Hobson, at a recent Mohonk Conference, declared that the best 
guarantee of peace was a large navy, and our Congress, in mak- 
ing such large appropriations for the navy, expresses its ap- 
proval. The United States seems to be tending toward the condi- 
tion of many European nations in this respect; that of planning 
that the surest guarantee of peace rests in armies and navies. 
Did the large armies of Caesar and Alexander tend toward 
peace? Did the large armies of Napolean tend toward the peace 
of Europe? Did the large Russian army tend to keep the peace 
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with Japan? Nations are composed of individuals. Customs 
which influence and often control individuals influence and often 
control nations. Which of two individuals will be most likely! to 
get into a fight—the one who goes loaded with arms or the one 
who goes unarmed except as he is armed with righteousness? 

We are not asking our own or any other nation to disarm en- 
tirely, but we do ask for a reduction of their armies and navies— 
a lessening of the burdens on the industries of the nations caused 
by the vast expenditure necessary to maintain such large armies 
and navies. 

Is there a better method to maintain peace than that of armies 
and navies? We think there is. We claim there is. Arbitration 
has demonstrated in thé past that it 1s a better method; that 
justice is more apt to come to disputants through arbitration than 
through war. It has served the nation well during the past hun- 
dred years. Why not trust to arbitration in the future, and re- 
duce our armies and navies, reduce the burden of their main- 
tenance, and instead use a part of the vast sums now spent upon 
them in bettering the harbors and rivers, in making better road- 
ways, in enlarging the scope and usefulness of our United States 
Department of Agriculture, in bettering the salaries of the teach- 
ers of our country, in lessening the burdens of our toiling fel- 
low-citizens, and of making more real in the experience of men 
the; song..of. the Angels at the birth of the Prince of Peace: 
“Peace on earth, good will to men of right choice.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. WittiAM H. SPEER represents the 
Dayton (O.) Board of Trade. 


MRE Weeli. SPEER, 
DELEGATE OF THE DAYTON (0.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; I am not a business 
man, | am a lawyer; but | have no specialty and make no procla- 
mation on that account. 

What 1 want to speak of particularly and just for a moment 
and as briefly as possible, is the peace movement in practical 
politics. It seems to me that the primary consideration of this 
Conference should be the awakening of public opinion. It 
seems to me that public opinion is at the base of all progress in 
practical legislation, and it seems to me furthermore that if we 
are going to educate this public opinion, that it is through meet- 
ings of business men such as this one tonight, and through con- 
ferences such as Mr. Smiley has from year to year called here. 
It seems to me, furthermore, that if the dream of the poet is to 
- be realized and if peace is to lie universally “like a shaft of light 
across the land,’ we must educate the public first to a com- 
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pelling opinion and then the judiciary in its announcement of the 
law and the legislature in enacting its statutes will be responsive _ 
to that opinion and will give fine account of their service as 
departments of government. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The Denver Chamber of Commerce is rep- 
resented by Mr. Henry VAN KLEECK. 


MR. HENRY VAN KLEECK, 
DELEGATE OF THE DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: The Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, at this its first appearance in this 
Conference, has instructed me to assure you of its entire accord 
and hearty sympathy in the purposes you have in view. 4 

Denver is not only the Capital of Colorado, but it is also the 
metropolis of a much larger area of which it is the financial 
center. Wyoming and Montana on the north, Utah and Idaho 
on the west, Arizona and New Mexico on the south,—all pay 
tribute to Denver as their financial capital. 

It is through this vast region that I can promise you the active 
co-operation of the Denver Chamber of Commerce in the propa- 
ganda of so noble a cause. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are glad to have with us representatives 
of the Islands of the Sea. Mr. C. HEpEMANN, the official dele- 
gate of the Honolulu (Hawaii) Chamber of Commerce, has 
asked Mr. WiLitAM R. CAsTLeE of that city to occupy his time. 


HON... WILLIAM R. CASTEE: 


Mr. President: Some time ago Hawaii devoted herself to 
commerce and the arts of peace. This very likely is news to 
some, for I know that I have been recently approached by a few 
who thought that Hawaii was still dressed in heathen garb! 
Honolulu has a Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, both of them influential bodies, and other associations 
that engage in examining various questions of public interest. 
It has a population of intelligent Caucasian and other readers 
who keep up with the times, and I may say from my knowledge 
of business, social and educational conditions there, that the 
Hawaiian Islands, which is the western border of this great 
country, the bulwark against the Orient, stands with you most 
thoroughly on this subject of international arbitration. \ (Ap- 
plause.) From its position, Hawaii felt most keenly and thorough- 
ly appreciated the questions which arose during the recent great 
war between Japan and Russia. One of those questions of ex- 
ceeding interest was that of what constitutes contraband of war. 
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It occurs to me, and I have discussed it somewhat, that a fitting 
proposition to be advanced and urged to acceptance would be 
that the neutral flag shall cover everything, munitions of war 
and everything else. The only thing which:should prevail against 
the neutral flag ought to be the establishment of an effective 
blockade. A vessel trying to enter the blockaded port of a coun- 
try where war is going on stands a chance of capture; otherwise 
let that flag protect the cargo. Can you think of anything more 
likely than this to discourage the practice of war among nations ; 
to feel that an arbitrary rule can not be laid down, making this 
and that and the other thing, which are necessaries of life per- 
haps, as well as those contributing directly to the support of 
war, contraband? Such a rule would probably exercise a pow- 
erful influence in preventing war. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I now present Mr. Dexter Hunter, dele- 
gate of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Board of Trade. 


RR DEAT R TUN PER 
DELEGATE OF THE JACKSONVILLE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley; I left this place one year ago, full 
of enthusiasm for the cause, and determined to do what I could 
to promote it. 

Upon my return to Florida, I at once communicated with three 
of the leading institutions of learning in the State, bringing to 
their attention, the action of the last Conference relative to the 
adoption of a day for the consideration of International Arbi- 
tration. 

My suggestions in this connection were most cordially re- 
ceived by all of them, and resulted in two of these institutions, 
namely: Rollins College and Stetson University, setting apart 
the twenty-second of February as Arbitration Day. 

It was my privilege to be present at Rollins College upon the 
inauguration of this day, and to give to the faculty and the stu- 
dents the best account that I could of the last Conference. 

It is my impression that in the course of another year, the Uni- 
versity of Florida will also adopt either the twenty-second of 

February or the eighteenth of May, as Arbitration Day. 

My report of the last Conference made to the Jacksonville 
Board of Trade, which it was my privilege to represent at that 
Conference, was well received, and I am very sure that whatever 
this organization can do to forward the cause, in which we are all 
so greatly interested, will cheerfully be done. 

I included in my report to the Board of Trade, an earnest ap- 
peal to have some one more competent than myself, and who 
would, at the same time, represent not only that organization, 
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but the State of Florida as well, take my place at the present Con-- 
ference, suggesting that the Governor of the State, or some 
member of our delegation in Congress, be earnestly requested to 
attend. 

My request was not adopted, but it is my intention to renew 
it upon my return to Florida, and I hope for better success an- 
other year. 


(The Board of Trade of Nashville, Tenn., whose delegate, Mr. 
P. M. Estes, was unexpectedly detained at the last moment, ap- 
pointed Hon. J. M. Dickinson, who was present at the 
Conference, as its official delegate. Unfortunately Mr. Dickin- 
son did not receive his appointment in time to participate in the 
business men’s session.) 


Tir CHatrMAN: New Haven’s delegates—Hon. LyNnpE 
Harrison, Chairman of the Committee on International Arbitra- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. SAMUEL E. DIBBLE, 
President of the Business Men’s Association, have united in asking 
ProFessor THEODORE S. Wootsey, of Yale University, to speak 
for them. 


PROFESSOR: THEQDORE S. WOOL3Exe 


Ladies and Gentlemen: J believe I am here in a dual capacity, 
as a business man, which I really am, and as a student, which I 
try to be. At the risk of being considered by the gentleman from 
Cincinnati an effusive college professor, I shall speak in both 
capacities in my few minutes. 

As the representative of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce I bring its greetings and good will to what you stand for. 
What it wants is stable trade conditions, that is, peace. Se- 
cured by diplomacy if possible, by arbitration if necessary,—at 
all events undisturbed trade. 

In my second capacity may I say a word as to the voice of 
trade as a peace agent, as restraining the influence of nations. I 
shall illustrate this by a reference to our war with Spain. At 
its outset Spain had the right—not having acceded to the Decla- 
ration of Paris—to capture enemy’s property under the neutral 
flag. In plain words, every cargo of our grain under the British 
flag was open to her attack. What was her best method of at- 
‘tack? Why, as I look at it, she should have patrolled the Chan- 
nel, seized our cargoes and thrown our grain trade into confusion. 
If not justly, at least the cargoes would have been subject to the 
risk and delay of a trial. Insurance and shipping rates would 
have risen, profits would have been correspondingly reduced, 
and the provision trade.dislocated. But Spain in her early decla- 
ration gave up this right of capture. Why did she thus throw 
away her chief weapon? Simply because the neutral trading 
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interests which carried and which ate our goods were too power- 
ful for her. She did not venture to disturb them. And there is 
another example of the same principle which must already have 
occurred to you. Why must England and the United States be 
friends? Is it not because England cannot afford to quarrel 
with the trade that feeds her? Or because we cannot afford to 
quarrel with our best customer? | 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Witit1Am McCarrott, President of 
the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, was to have 
spoken for his organization and also on behalf of Mr. J. Craw- 
FoRD McCreery, the official delegate of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association. Mr. McCarroll was suddenly called to 
Rew York today, and his place will be taken by Mr. Tuomas F. 

AIN, 


MR. THOMAS F. MAIN, 
MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is an unfortunate 
fact that Mr. William McCarroll, President of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, who was to represent to- 
night the various mercantile interests of New York City, has 
been suddenly called away, and we are, therefore, deprived of 
listening to what I am sure would have been a very able and 
interesting address. It is a still more unfortunate fact that before 
leaving, Mr. McCarroll did not hand to one of his colleagues a 
copy of the extemporaneous speech he intended to make, and 
in this emergency I have been called upon to say a few words. 
I certainly could not be expected, without some preparation, to 
represent adequately the immense business interests represented 
in the various mercantile organizations of New York City and, 
in view of this fact, and of the further fact that we have here 
tonight representatives of many business organizations who have 
not heretofore sent their members to address you, I will content my- 
self with stating the fact that, in the past, the various mercantile 
associations of the City of New: York have, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, adopted as their own the platforms and the resolutions 
sent out from this Conference, and that in the future I feel sure 
that the recommendations and resolutions of this Conference will 
receive the same active and hearty support. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Philadelphia’s spokesman is Mr. WILLIAM 
S. Harvey, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, who speaks 
also on behalf of Mr. Witrt1Am R. Tucker, the delegate of 
the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
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MR. WILLIAM’ $: HARVEY, 


DIRECTOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I consider 
it one of the greatest privileges I have ever enjoyed of being 
present at the Mohonk Conference on behalf of International 
Arbitration. Among the commercial interests represented from 
Philadelphia is the Commercial Museum, the purpose of which 
is to build up trade relations with other countries by showing 
the American manufacturer and producer where he can find a 
market for his products, and also where raw materials can be 
found in other countries suitable for use in American manufac- 
tures. In other words, the Commercial Museum is a sort of 
clearing house between American producers and foreign buyers 
bringing them in touch with each other. Commerce and com- 
mercialism is the promoter and conserver of peace. Trade and 
commerce are disturbed by war. Commercial interests, from a 
commercial point of view, earnestly favor international arbitra- 
tion and deplore war. The expenditures of our Government 
in making warlike preparations are a menace and not a preserver 
of peace. “The possession of power always begets the desire to 
exercise it.”’ I wish to take a portion of my time in reply to the 
gentleman who has stated in criticism of Dr. Abbott’s magnifi- 
cent ideal, “that it would reduce civilization to a single state.’ 
Dr. Abbott’s plan is what business men would call a community 
of interest basis, the operations of which commercially help to 
avert or lessen the disastrous results of financial, commercial or 
manufacturing disturbances or panic. From one point of view 
the strongest and most powerful nations of the world are today 
on a basis of a “single state’ and this is a state of barbarism 
which will continue so long as they increase armaments and in- 
vent and devise machinery to destroy each other’s lives. If Dr. 
Abbott’s ideal contemplates a “single state’ I am sure it is the 
one we all our lives have longed and prayed for, that. recog- 
nizes the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

To be consistent and sincere with our spoken advocacy of 
peace among all nations, we should cease making preparations for 
war. “Example is better than precept” and we, as a nation 
known to be powerful and resourceful, should zealously guard 
and sacredly exercise the God-given prerogative more potent 
than guns or ships; the moral power and influence that has done. 
more than all other qualities to exalt our nation before the 
world. The motto and meaning of international arbitration 
should be “To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly be- 


fore God.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear from Mr. Epwarp C. 
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Reywnotps, of Portland, Me., delegate of the Board of Trade of 
that city. 


MR. EDWARD C. REYNOLDS, 
DELEGATE OF THE PORTLAND (ME.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not a business 
man. I am a professional man, and like several other lawyers, 
a member of the Portland Board of Trade, which is made up, 
of course, of the most intelligent men any Board of Trade could 
boast, living in the most beautiful city anywhere in the United 
States proper, or her colonial possessions, Honolulu included. 
Why, gentlemen, you people here from New York and Balti- 
more and other places have spent your days eulogizing Mr. 
Smiley; he came from Maine! I have sometimes wondered, as 
I have heard your words, if Mr. Smiley had only remained longer 
with us, and you could have seen the finished product, what a 
different man he would have been! Why, up in the State of 
Maine we are all the time raising Smileys, plenty of them, and 
just as soon as they get into a good productive condition they go 
to Indiana or some other good state, grow up with the country, 
then go to Washington, or do things of that sort. 

Near Portland, just outside of her border, there is a country 
place where we raise a good many cabbages. A few years ago, 
perhaps two, this great government of ours had to train its sol- 
diers and they were sent upto our place for manoeuvres ; and when 
they were there, the artillery received the gunboats in war fash- 
ion and trampled down a good many of our cabbages. Some 
of the farmers came to my office with claims for cabbage leaves 
destroyed, and I sent the claims to our member of Congress and 
he sent them in, aggregating two or three hundred dollars, to 
the proper department. After due time, one of those wise docu- 
ments that come from Washington, marked “EBC” and “JBC,” 
and all that sort of thing, came, with the decision of a high off- 
cial that inasmuch as the appropriation made for these manoeu- 
vres did not include the special item for the payment of damage 
to cabbages, the farmers could not be reimbursed. At once all 
of our farmers became peace people. We want no«more artil- 
lery manoeuvres. 

Well, we people up there in Maine believe in peace. Why 
shouldn’t wer What reasonable person could we reasonably 
expect to be anxious to maintain our country on anything ex- 
cept a peace footing? Why, it is the rational, reasonable thing 
to do. . 

My friends, I cannot say a word on the topic that I wish to, 
that is, peace and arbitration, for lack of time. I am accustomed, 
when at home, to have just as much time as I want, and if I 
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ever come to Lake Mohonk again, I am going to make some kind 
of an arrangement with Mr. Smiley that I shall here have the 
same privilege. (Laughter and applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. E. P. Pratt, of the Poughkeepsie (N. 
Y.) Merchants’ Association. 


WIR Bee ect aid 


MEMBER OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Although Poughkeepsie is one of the smaller cities, it is on an 
important artery and feels the pulse throbs of commerce and 
national life. Our Merchants’ Association and Board of Trade 
represent industries whose activities extend all over the world. 
The wars of the Boers, Spaniards and Russians interfered with 
the products of our city. Commerce and business want peace, 
.and is it not the duty of the government to see that the people 
may dwell safely and proceed with the industries which sustain 
life and lead to prosperity? Poughkeepsie has two colleges. Vas- 
sar has had the honor of educating some of the first ladies of 
Japan, and not for twenty-five years have we been without Jap- 
anese students in our schools or business college. But unkind 
and un-Christian treatment of the Chinese has deprived us of 
students and prevented that exchange of business courtesies 
which would have been mutually profitable. When one member 
of our world body suffers, we all suffer to some extent, and we 
join with other business circles in the desire for universal arbi- 
tration, which shall lead to Peace, first because it is right, second, 
because it pays. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Hon. Oscar LAPHAM has a message from 
the Providence Board of Trade. | 


HON. OSCAR LAPHAM, 
MEMBER OF THE PROVIDENCE (R. I.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


A few hours ago I received a telegram from the President of 
the Providence Board of Trade, Hon. Frederick H. Jackson, 
who was the accredited representative of the Board of Trade to 
this Conference. He explained to me that, at the last moment, 
he was detained by illness, and he begs me not to let the cause 
of the Providence Board of Trade go utterly by default, but to 
explain to this Conference the reason why it is not represented 
by him. 

There is nothing that I can say at this late hour of an elaborate 
character, but Mr. Jackson begs me to say to this Conference 
that the Providence Board of Trade takes the liveliest: interest 
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in the cause which is represented at these meetings, and that it 
has interested itself in the work at home and has co-operated in 
several meetings in the cause of peace, one very recently ad- 
dressed by Dr. Trueblood and Mrs. Mead. There is also co- 
operation between the Providence Board of Trade and the Wo- 
men’s Christian Union, by which meetings are held and are to be 
held, and the Board of Education and the Commissioner of 
Schools of the State of Rhode Island are working in co-operation 
and in the establishment especially of a Peace Day in all the 
schools. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chamber of Commerce of Rochester, 
N. Y., is represented by its former President, Mr. Ciinton 
ROGERS. 


MR. CLINTON ROGERS, 
DELEGATE OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I did not expect to be 
called upon, but in response to this summons I will, with your 
permission, take half of my time simply to bring greetings 
from the Rochester Chamber of Commerce to this Conference. 
Our organization stands for arbitration and is ready as occasion 
requires to continue and use its influence for this noble cause. 
It is a great privilege for me to be here and to listen to the many 
able addresses which have been made, and I shall go back to the 
organization which I represent and tell them much that I have 
heard here. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our next city, St. Louis, is represented by 
Mr. JAMES ARBUCKLE, Secretary of the Latin-American Club 
and Foreign Trade Association. 


MR. JAMES ARBUCKLE, 


DELEGATE OF THE ST. LOUIS LATIN-AMERICAN CLUB AND FOREIGN 
TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: As representing the 
foreign trade interests of the Mississippi Valley, it becomes me 
to say something of the arrangements which Mr. Smiley has 
made in elevating the business organizations up to the aristocracy 
of the church, to the law and letters, and I am sure that we feel 
honored in being allowed to have a part of this Conference for 
our consideration of this great question of international arbi- 
tration. 

The foreign trade of this country has grown to such enormous 
proportions in the last decade that it is not surprising that our 
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Executive at Washington should feel the necessity of having a 
large fleet to protect it ‘in the foreign waters of the world. The 
last year so enormously has grown our exports and imports, the 
amount is nearly $3,000,000,000. One can hardly realize what 
an enormous amount of industrial activity this means and how 
important it is to protect this commerce on the high seas. 

A most remarkable circumstance has occurred in the great 
nation that has been most aggressive in her method of doing 
business with foreign countries; a nation of which it is said that 
she has carried the Bible in one hand, and a bale of Manchester 
goods in the other; and if these failed to win the barbarians, she 
carried her sword to plant the Union Jack of Great Britain and 
thus has she acquired the vast continents which acknowledge her 
sway. These were gigantic business strokes and we must admire 
the capacity of her genius, if we do not approve its rather un- 
scrupulous ambitions. But now the role of conqueror is finished 
and we now witness a distinguished peer of the realm of that 
mighty empire advocating that Great Britain should take steps 
to have the governments of Europe join together in limiting their 
armaments. All praise to that grand old man, Sir John Lub- 
bock, now Lord Avebury, renowned scientist and philanthropist, 
who has done so much to move the world along. Such a pres- 
tige as Great Britain would give this movement, and allied as 
we should be with her in such a glorious work, would make the 
cause irresistible. 

I am sure that our organization will heartily co-operate in this 
movement. It is the first time that we have been represented at 
this renowned Conference, for it has really become a world-re- 
nowned organization, and I am sure that on my return our di- 
‘rectors will be more than happy to pass a resolution for a com- 
mittee of its organization to specialize on the lines of this inter- 
national arbitration. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. ALEXANDER W. Dicxson will respond 
forthe ocranton (Pa) Boardiot Trade 


MR. ALEXANDER W. DICKSON, 
DELEGATE OF THE SCRANTON (PA.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I know of no more 
exhilarating feeling than to be attached to a great cause. I know 
of no more happy association than to be united with others in 
the prosecution of a great cause, and Mr. Chairman, I count my- 
self happv tonight in being the ambassador from the Scranton 
Board of Trade, by vour kind invitation, Mr. Smiley, to join with 
vou, ladies and gentlemen, in the annunciation to the world of 
a new gospel of peace. Our Lord, Jesus Christ, gave his last 
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command to mankind, “Go, ye, into all the world and preach my 
gospel.” And we business men, Mr. Chairman, have excused 
ourselves in large measure from personal participation in this 
magnificent scheme of a world’s redemption by laying it upon the 
ministry of the gospel and thinking that they only were com- 
manded to go. It is for you and for me, business men, to be hap- 
py today that some reason has been given that takes us out of 
ourselves and joins us to this magnificent company who are 
marching on to conquer the world for Jesus Christ, and I take 
this as advanced ground, this magnificent scheme of interna- 
tional arbitration, which is but the precursor of ‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men,’ that we as missionaries may be united to- 
gether under a great and glorious leader, who leads only to vic- 
tory. Who is this leader under whom we march today? “He 
maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the earth. He breaketh 
the bow and cutteth the spear asunder. He burneth the chariot 
in fire.’ Who is this captain and leader who inspires our confi- 
dence today, under whom we march today, with a cadence that 
all the world can hear in the tramp, tramp across the world for 
Jesus Christ? It is the “Lord of Hosts, the King of Glory;’ we 
march under Him and to certain and eternal victory. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. JOSEPH SHIPPEN, delegate of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


MR. JOSEPH SHIPPEN, 
DELEGATE OF THE SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Words are inadequate to express my pleasure and satisfaction 
in being Mr. Smiley’s guest on this memorable occasion. Fa- 
miliar as I have been with pictures and reports of Lake Mohonk, 
I feel like the Queen of Sheba. From these Catskills to our snow 
crowned Olympics I would bear testimony, “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him who bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace.” And how delightful and soul-nourishing 
to participate however humbly, in this Conference, designed un- 
der God’s providence to help bring the reign of peace and estab- 
lish His Kingdom on Earth, 


“When the war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 


But methinks I hear your question, “What’s the matter with 
Seattle?’ and would that our Secretary’s watch would run 
down, that I might demonstrate the answer that leaps to my lips 
as a leaping sword: “She all right.” 
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In Lafayette Park, St. Louis, stands a bronze statue of Thomas 
H. Burton, with arm outstretched westward, as he cried, “There 
lies the East.”” The prophecy is proving its fulfillment more and 
more from day to day. The honor is mine to stand here as the 
accredited representative of the young and rapidly growing city 
whose commerce is bounded only by the Arctic circle and the 
aurora borealis. Those of you who have recently studied geog- 
raphy know the Queen City of the Pacific, the Gate Beautiful, 
whether to Alaska or to the Orient, basks in the sunshine and 
occasional showers of Puget Sound—the calm Mediterranean 
of the Western Hemisphere. But only those of you who read 
diligently your daily newspapers know what a commanding cen- 
ter it has already become for agriculture, manufactories and es- 
pecially for commerce. The most intelligent students of the pro- 
egress of civilization declare our challenge to put limits and 
bounds to our growth and possibilities in the future. 

We have at present a population approaching 200,000, repre- 
senting nearly every nationality under the sun, very cosmopolitan. 
We have a most efficient and representative Chamber of Com- 
merce with an ex-Governor as its President, an Asiatic Society 
with our federal judge as its President, a Red Cross Society, the 
State University, a Board of Associated Charities and about 20,- 
000 children in public schools. Churches are numerous, and 
among them a large Catholic cathedral approaching completion. 

We have a navy-yard which can drydock the largest vessels 
that float. The Nebraska, a battleship of the first class, to cost 
about $6,000,000, is nearing completion, as is also the Carnegie 
Public Library, costing $220,000. 

Do you ask what interest Seattle has manifested in the cause 
of international arbitration and peace for which this Confer- 
ence stands so pre-eminently? It is dear to the minds and hearts 
of all our best patriots, but I am not aware of the exist- 
ence as .yet of any definite organizations for its promotion. 
We are rapidly building a large city, and the patriotic mind has 
been and is largely concentrated on engineering, problems, and 
civic improvement. The interests of Seattle as a commercial 
city are for arbitration and peace, though there may be some 
jingo element clamoring for extension of army and navy enlarge- 
ments. 

Personally the inspiration of this occasion will prompt me to 
make a report to our Chamber of Commerce and move for a 
standing committee on international arbitration. As far as my 
word and influence extend, it will be my pride and pleasure to 
confer with the officers of our State University and other organi- 
zations to create an abiding love of peace. 


THe CuainmMan: Coming back to Massachusetts, the Spring- 
field Board of Trade is represented by Mr. Greorce H. Surron. 
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MR. GEORGE H. SUTTON, 
DELEGATE OF THE SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


I have the honor of representing the Springfield Board of 
Trade, and we have done much by way of interesting schools, 
but quite fortunately we have another member of that Board, who 
will speak to you far more gracefully and better than I can. I 
wish Dr. Moxom would respond. 
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Mr. Charman; Mr. Sutton may suggest to you the man who 
wherever he went took a big man with him to do his fighting. He 
asked me to speak in his place as being with him a member of 
the Board of Trade of Springfield. It is perhaps characteristic 
of that Board of Trade that it has concentrated its attention par- 
ticularly in the line of education. As you were informed a year 
ago, prizes were offered for essays by the pupils of the High 
School. Those prizes were awarded. There was a committee 
that named the subjects,—four subjects: “The History of In- 
ternational Arbitration,” “The Hague Tribunal,’ “Reasons for 
the Abolition of War” and “How may the United States best 
promote universal peace.” ‘The last subject was the most popu- 
lar of the four. The competitors, those who won first and sec- 
ond prizes, both wrote on that subject and the essays appeared 
in the Springfield Republican. Another committee has been ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. The Board of Trade has a per- 
manent committee on arbitration. Peace Day is observed in the 
schools of our city and its observance is encouraged by the busi- 
ness men of the city. The belief is, although, perhaps, it has not 
been so formulated in our Board of Trade, that if the Kingdom 
of God is ever to come manifestly in this world, it must come 
through the gate of childhood. (Applause.) We must create a 
constituency in which the principles represented by this Confer- 
ence are incorporated from childhood up, and then we shall have 
an absolutely firm basis for the superstructure of the world’s 
peace. 

The work which we particularly should do is the work of 
molding the thousands of children, boys and girls, that are grow- 
ing up in our beautiful city, and who are to make the citizens not 
only of Springfield, but of many parts of this broad land in the 
years to come. On Memorial Day, as well as on Peace Day, the 
ideas which are represented here are inculcated by both laymen 
and ministers, in fact we work very well together, the laymen 
and the ministers. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Syracuse is represented by Mr. De_mer E. 
Hawkins, of the Chamber of Commerce. | 
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MR. DELMER E. HAWKINS, 
DELEGATE OF THE SYRACUSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse is glad to participate 
in this Conference. No community that sends its products into 
the markets of the world should be indifferent to the cause of 
international arbitration. Industry is based upon commerce; 
commerce rests upon peace. Dependence of the world upon tran- 
quility and unobstructed intercourse is in proportion to its econ- 
omic development. With every step in the development that 
_ dependence becomes greater. National and international peace 
is a necessity of modern business. Local economy has given 
place to national, and national to international economy. It is 
to the markets of the world that modern industry sends its pro- 
ducts. 

War is the madness of waste. It is the science and art of 
destruction. Its cost—in the withdrawal of men from produc- 
tive employment, in the destruction of wealth and human energy, 
in the equipment and maintenance of military and naval establish- 
ments, the payment of interest charges, and the care of the dis- 
abled and dependent is an amazing, a staggering sum, a clog 
upon the wheels of industry, a crushing burden upon the masses, 
and a serious obstacle in the path of human progress. The an- 
nual war expenditures of the western world approximate two 
thousand millions of dollars; nearly equivalent to the total yearly 
net product of the United States! One in every four of the 
working population of Europe and America must give up his 
annual savings to liquidate the debts of war. For education, 
but one-third as much is expended. What tremendous better- 
ment in the social conditions of all these nations, if that war 
budget could be transferred to the training and equipment of 
the youth for useful, honorable and productive lives! 

Can it be doubted that the progress of civilization, and the 
logical evolution of political organization, will and must stop 
that awful waste and lift that grinding burden from the backs 
of the industrial, commercial and financial world? Does not the 
irresistible advance of democracy itself seal the doom of mili- 
tarism, and point, with certain prophecy, to universal peace be- 
tween nations? Are not the masses of the civilized world com- 
ing to understand that war rests with heaviest weight upon them? 

However much of splendid heroism, lofty patriotism, and 
noble sacrifice in war, it still remains, and must always remain, a 
brutalizing, demoralizing and enormously wasteful process. 

Except for securing and maintaining individual rights and lib- 
erties, where it is always justifiable if necessary, war will gradu- 
ally be abolished by means of international political organiza- 
tion. Through such organization of court and parliament, the 
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world, as Dr. Abbott has so lucidly explained, will give expres- 
sion to its collective intelligence and will. 

Disarmament, or any considerable reduction in fighting estab- 
lishments it would seem, can proceed only so fast and so far as 
world-government is substituted for independent national gov- 
ernment. For, so long as one nation may, openly or covertly, 
strike at another, adequate preparation for self-defense will be 
necessary. Yet, in the name of humanity, justice, religion and 
material progress, let us have this international court and con- 
gress, this responsible, authoritative, and recognized world- 
government ! 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to have Canada associated 
with us in this work. 1 now call on Mr. Exias Rocerrs, delegate 
of the Toronto Board of Trade. 


MR. ELIAS ROGERS, 
DELEGATE OF THE TORONTO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; I would not take up 
the time of this meeting at all at this hour of the evening were 
- it not that I am here as a representative of another country which, 
although small in population in comparison with yours, is large in 
territory and large in its natural resources. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of assuring you that the 
trade interests of Canada are in line with the principles of this 
Conference. I am hére as the official representative of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, which is really a Provincial organiza- 
tion and an organization of wide influence, but in some sense I 
may perhaps also claim to represent the trade interests of all 
Canada, as I have been instrumental in securing the endorsement 
of international arbitration by the Boards of Trade of all of the 
large cities of Canada and also of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, which is representative of the Dominion of Canada 
at large, its membership extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. 

Someone has said that “Success is only found by climbing the 
stairs; there is no elevator.” This is unquestionably true re- 
garding this as well as every other good movement. 

I am not ‘specially prepared to speak this evening. There are 
a number of other things, however, | would like to have said to 
you, but I feel it would be an imposition to trespass longer on 
your time tonight. 

There are found lines which to my mind are very expressive 
and with which I fully agree. They are these: 

“Say not ‘It matters not to me, 
My brother’s weal is his behoof,’ 


For in this life’s wondrous human web, 
If your life’s warp, his life is woof.” 
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Tue Cuairman: Mr. Witiram P. Bancrorr will speak for 
Wilmington, Del. ! 


MR. WILLIAM P. BANCROFT, 
MEMBER OF THE WILMINGTON BOARD OF TRADE. 


As a Wilmingtonian and member of the Board of Trade, I 
would merely stand up as an indication that there is interest 
among us in the cause of international arbitration, and perhaps 
I might just add that I hope that this interest and our desire for 
peace are not lessened by the fact that far and away the greatest 
business interest of our neighborhood is that aggregation of 
manufacturers of munitions of war, the Dupont Powder Com- 
pany. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The last speaker of the evening is Mr. A. 
B. Farquuar, of York, Pa. 


MR. A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


Within a year the bloody war in Eastern Asia has given place 
to a peace which promises to be permanent, because of the care 
and wise moderation with which its provisions were finally drawn; 
not only that, but that peace was brought about in a way that 
holds out an excellent promise of application to disagreements 
between nations in the future. After the treaty of Portsmouth, 
the event of the year ranking next in importance was the con- 
vention of Algeciras, another instance of a settlement of inter- 
national differences by pacific methods. 

It is a great triumph, that the Russian and Japanese empires 
should have been brought from the bitterest antagonism to an 
enduring peace, through the courteous but courageous efforts 
of the chief of a republic. It is a new triumph, when, amid the 
entanglements arising from the conflicting interests of many na- 
tions, a solution of the Moroccan problem should be found in 
which all of them have freely agreed to unite, without first ex- 
hausting and degrading themselves by an appeal to brute force. 
But it is nevertheless to be regretted that these splendid tri- 
umphs should have brought no fresh luster to the Hague arbitra- 
tion court. For any permament progress of the arbitration idea 
we must look, not to an occasional and incidental, but to some 
established agency—only to something continuing and readily ac- 
cessible at all times and to all comers, will mankind form the 
habit of looking as a matter of course. Our aim is nothing less 
than to bring about the same revolution in public adjustments 
that the progress of civilization long ago started in private ad- 
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justments: the substitution of courts and civil law for battlefields 
and bloodshed. And since the reform on the smaller scale has 
been advanced by devoting to it'a fixed course of procedure and 
fixed tribunals, we have the best of reasons for expecting that 
the success of the greater reform is to be attained in no other 
way. It is still the duty, therefore, of all who are interested in 
bringing this precious blessing to mankind, not to rest satisfied 
with what has been won for us by irregular agencies, but to urge, 
with tireless insistence, that a recognized international tribunal, 
as ready to consider the weighty questions within its scope as is 
our Federal Supreme Court for what is brought before it, be 
made in all cases the deciding body. 

There are also duties at home that must not be neglected. 
We cannot continue to preach pacific methods abroad without 
showing, in our conduct among ourselves, our belief in them. 
Our annual war budget is unnecessarily and wickedly large. We 
have fortifications and war-vessels in quite sufficient quantity al- 
ready ; and yet the people’s money is wasted by the million, every, 
year, to further inflate the lavish redundancy. Those who have 
remarked how quickly, in the course of progress in engineering, 
the fashions in forts and men-of-war become antiquated, are 
tempted to suspect, from our eagerness to incur these huge ex- 
penses, that we may be providing for immediate hostilities in 
some quarter; and that, since we cannot possibly be anticipating 
an attack from ahroad, we must needs be planning to take the 
offensive ourselves. ‘There is no real ground for such a suspi- 
cion, doubtless, but it has at least the merit of supplying an in- 
telligible motive for what must otherwise appear as a purposeless 
squandering of the public treasure; worse than a mere waste, 
because its chief result is to give a mischevous impression of the 
national purpose and desires. And when we reflect that the 
money which disappears every year in this way would suffice to 
give our country and the world the blessings of a Panama Canal, 
or of thousands of miles of good roads where they are sorely 
needed, the enormity of our blunder well-nigh passes the limits 
of the credible. 

While, therefore, there is occasion for encouragement, it is 
encouragement not to rest content with what has been won, but 
to strive for more solid victory in years to come. 


The Conference then adjourned until 10 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing. 


Sitth Session. 


Friday Morning, June 1, 1906. 


The Conference met at 10 o'clock. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: There is present with us a gentleman who 
is to leave before our adjournment, and who could not leave with 
our consent without being heard from. We are to hear from 
Ricut RevereND WitiiAM N. McVickar, Bishop of Rhode Is- 
land. 


THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF PH iain 
ADDRESS OF BISHOP WILLIAM N. MC VICKAR. 


I am glad indeed of a chance to say even a few words in ‘such a 
cause as this, and perhaps at the very beginning I am bound to 
make a confession. I am a convert, a neophite, I might say. I 
think in the past things have been misunderstood; certainly I 
have misunderstood them. I think that grand old word “Peace” 
has been misused. We have been obliged to re-mint that word, 
to redeem it from its associations and misunderstandings. 
Peace, as I once thought of it, seemed associated with a condi- 
tion of weakness and inferiority; of course, the weak cause or 
the weak person or the weak nation cries out for peace. Since 
then I have learned better, I have learned that the grandest cry 
for peace, in its right understanding, comes from the strongest 
and the best. Then another thing in which we have made a 
mistake is in holding that peace is a primary thing, to be wished 
for, orto be attained. Peace isa fruit, a result. “The wisdom which 
is from above is first pure, then peaceable.” “the fruit of right- 
eousness is peace,’ and peace which is not a fruit of righteous- 
ness is a false peace at best, founded on the sands. We have 
attained to a great deal in the years that have gone by, and al- 
though patience is called for in the years to come we must not 
be discouraged. Just think for a moment what it means to eradi- 
cate one of the primitive instincts of human nature, that of retalia- 
tion, revenge, and in its place to introduce that spirit of mutual 
consideration and self-restraint which alone makes for peace 
and which will find its complete realization only and at last in 
that glorious City which St. John saw descending out of Heaven, 
paved with gold, and gated with pearl, and when you think of 
the long distance between that scene and the one in which primi- 
tive man, ranging the forest, makes might right, and depreda- 
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tion the rule, surely we may well take courage for what has 
been already accomplished. JI remember speaking one day to 
the principal of our Hampton School, and I asked him whether 
they ever had trouble between the races there or among the 
Indians themselves. ‘No,’ he said. ‘Once in a while there is a 
little disturbance, but it does not amount to anything.” One 
day, for instance, an Indian spoke disparagingly of the tribe to 
which another belonged. In a moment they were ready for a 
fight; their coats were off and their fists were doubled up, but 
before a blow was struck they stopped. “No,” said one of them, 
“the time for that is passed—that belongs to the old condition,” 
and they were brothers again in a moment with their hands 
clasped in friendship. We have got a great deal yet to do to 
bring about that new time for the nations, but it is coming; 
coming just as surely as the better age is to dawn when the 
kingdoms of this world shall have become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ; and these Conferences are doing a great 
work in that direction. If we could only get together near 
enough and often enough, if this Conference could only be the 
type and sample of the conferences of the nations themselves, 
we should soon find heart speaking to heart, with God o’er- 
head, and peace would be the result. 

Let me tell you a story, which may be familiar to some of you. 
At some convention, it may have been a convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, they were singing that 
familiar hymn, “Jesus, Lover ‘of My Soul, Let. Me to Thy 
Bosom Fly,’ when one of the singers was strangely moved by 
the voice of another man near him. He had heard that voice 
before singing that same hymn, but under how different circum- 
stances! In a few moments when the singing was over, he ap- 
proached his neighbor and said, “Tell me, do you remember once 
singing that hymn alone under trying conditions years ago?” 
“Indeed, I do,’ he answered, “it was one night, when I was 
on sentinel duty in the Civil war. The lines were close together, 
and we had been bidden to keep close watch on each other; as 
I tramped to and fro, a sense of loneliness and of personal dan- 
Peteonc ds) ave tiever telt before or since, came over me, 
and then my feelings found vent in the words of that dear old 
hymn, sung very softly, almost to myself.’ “Not so softly 
but that I heard them,” cried the other as he grasped his hand, 
“I was on sentry duty too on the other side just opposite you. 
I saw you and had raised my rifle to shoot, as you reached the 
words, “Cover my defenseless head with the shadow of Thy 
wing.’ My rifle dropped from my shoulder; I could not shoot 
a brother with that prayer on his lips——for you were a brother 
_although in the ranks of the enemy. My friends, let us only get 
nearer to one another, as men and as nations, and under that 
sense of God which is universal, and a growing sense of 
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human brotherhood, we shall find ourselves unable to shoot, and 
the great “Peace of God” shall at last settle down upon the 
world. May God hasten the day. (Applause.) 


Ture CHAIRMAN: The next thing in order is a report from 
the special Committee on the work among colleges and univer- 
sities, which will be presented by the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, Dr. DaniEL C. GitMAN, of Baltimore. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON WORK 
AMONG COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


DR. DANIEL C. GILMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; I come forward sim- 
ply for the purpose of presenting a report from the Committee 
appointed here one year ago. One of the speakers at that time 
made the suggestion that for the permanent success of the move- 
ment in which we are interested it was desirable that the young 
men and women in our colleges and universities should be en- 
couraged to study and discuss international arbitration. The 
Committee appointed included two former members of the Hague 
Conference, Hon. Andrew D. White and Hon. Seth Low, also 
President Angell, of the University of Michigan, who has twice 
represented us in foreign capitals, President Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California, President Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, President Seelye of Smith College and my- 
self. The Committee was requested to issue an address to the 
colleges and universities of the country, asking their co-opera- 
tion in the discussion and diffusion of these ideas. The work of 
correspondence has been carried on almost exclusively by Mr. 
Phillips, of Lake Mohonk, the permanent secretary of the Con- 
ference, who has also been the special secretary of our Commit- 
tee. He has received a very large number of replies which make 
a most interesting collection, and he has given me a synopsis which 
tells pretty nearly all that needs to be communicated at this time. 
The circular address was widely distributed and a large num- 
ber of colleges and universities responded. One hundred and 
fifteen (115) institutions, or nearly a third of the entire number 
enrolled, took favorable action. Thirty-six (36) arranged for 
public meetings, sixteen (16) planned students’ debates and ora- 
torical contests, fifty-four (54) brought the subject forward in 
-lectures before the students, special student meetings and in 
various other ways, and six (6) maintained standing prizes for 
the best essays or papers on the subject. Many institutions took 
steps to secure the permanence of the movement within their 
respective student bodies. 

Among the colleges taking advanced ground were Columbia 
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University, Brown University, the Universities of California, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Kentucky, Idaho, and Wyoming, the State 
Universities of Iowa and Nevada, the State College of Washing- 
ton, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Earlham College and Vas- 
sar College. 

The movement was restricted by the action of the Conference last 
year to colleges and universities; no attempt was made at that 
time, or in this connection, to reach the public or high schools; 
important as that may be, it was considered wise at first to con- 
centrate attention on the institutions I have named. ad 

There are on file a very large number of interesting letters. 
One of them I will bring forward. It is from President Wheeler 
of the University of California, and says in part: 


“We had over twelve hundred people present at our meeting at Berke- 
ley. Altogether it seems to me that we have inaugurated now the usage 
with sufficient force to give it reasonable assurance of continuance in 
future years. If I were to suggest any amendment to our own pro- 
gramme for next year, the amendment would take the direction of more 
student participation, that is, I should incline to give the meeting over 
to the students, placing it under the direction of the president of our 
undergraduate associate students. It seems to me likely that this would 
assure the institution its permanency.” 


That, as I have just reminded you, was the very thing recom- 
mended in our action of last year, that this should not be imposed 
upon the students, but developed among them. It is far better 
that spontaneous action should be taken, rather than they should 
be requested to follow any prescribed regulation. 

Of the specific accounts of the various meetings held, I will 
ask leave to print two: One of the gathering at the University 
of California, and one of the meeting held by Columbia Univer- 
sity. There are many others almost equally interesting had we 
space for them. The report of the former meeting is as follows: 


“A meeting at the University of California was held on the after- 
noon of Washington’s birthday, in the Greek Theatre. An enthusiastic 
audience was addressed by Professor Bernard Moses, head of the De- 
partment of History and Political Science of the University, and by 
Dean George Hodges of the Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In addition to the two principal speakers, short 
addresses were made by representatives of the two debating societies 
of the University. The addresses were followed by a patriotic concert 
by the University of California Cadet Band. The clergy of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley announced this meeting from their 
pulpits the preceding Sunday and also co-operated in making the meet- 
ing a sticcess by their presence.” 


The meeting at Columbia University is thus described: 


“In pursuance of a plan suggested at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration last June, a meeting was held on Wednes- 
day, February 21st, to perfect an organization of undergraduates for the 
purpose of creating public sentiment in favor of International Arbitra- 
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tion. Professor John Bassett Moore, formerly acting Secretary of State, 
presided at the meeting, and introduced the two invited speakers, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and the Hon. Oscar S. Straus ’71, a member of the 
Hague Tribunal. They were followed by R. W. Macbeth 1906, Chair- 
man of the Board of Student Representatives, who introduced a mo- 
tion of thanks to Dr. Abbott and Mr. Straus which was passed by ac- 
clamation. He also proposed a resolution to the effect that a commit- 
tee of undergraduates be appointed to forward the movement at Colum- 
bia. This resolution was passed in the form of a motion. 

“Acting on the motion, Professor Moore appointed the following 
committee: W. G. Palmer 1907, Chairman, J. B. Spencer 1907 S., J. W. 
Brodix 1907, E. V. Kehrlein 1907, and W. G. Bradley 1908. 

“Wednesday’s meeting here is the first of a number which are to be 
held following the recommendations of the above committee. It was 
held under the supervision of the Board of Student Representatives.” 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the Committee report progress, 
and should the Conference choose to continue the same Com- 
mittee, I have no doubt they will be willing to serve. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of 
Brown University, has been asked to contribute to this discussion. 


THE MODERN ‘COLLEGE SPIRIT AS A*POWEReee 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE, D.D. 


Mr. Chairman: J am very happy to follow Dr. Gilman, both 
because all of us who are engaged in educational work have 
been following him afar off for the last twenty-five years, and 
because I profoundly believe in the truth of what he has been 
saying, and the ripeness of the field which he has described. 
There are some reasons why this work among college men 
should be especially and speedily fruitful. College men (and 
what I say applies equally to college women) are naturally re- 
ceptive and hospitable to new ideas, especially when those ideas 
are large ones. They delight in a vision. In dealing with them 
we are not contending with a mass of acquired prejudice, with 
great vested interests, with political hopes and fears. We are 
dealing with natural idealists, who believe in tomorrow, who are 
facing the sunrise, and who, when they see a vision, are swift 
and energetic in translating it into action. Looking down on 
five hundred young men every morning at chapel, is like looking 
down on so many steam engines, standing on the track with the 
steam up. There is no trouble about getting them to go, especial- 
ly in the sophomore year ; but the trouble is to get them to go on 
the right rails, and move off in the right direction. There is a 
description of old age in the book of Ecclesiastes which is very 
pathetic: “They shall be afraid of that which is high.” When 
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a man gets to be afraid of that which is high, in ideals or in 
conduct, he is in his decrepitude, whether he be seventeen or 
seventy. But young men naturally love the high, they rally 
around the ideal, and believe in the impossible. The splendid 
energy of our young college men should be harnessed into the 
cause of international arbitration. 

As I have said elsewhere, intercollegiate debates, sports, and 
contests of every kind are accustoming our students to the idea 
of referring all disputed points to umpires, referees, and boards 
of judges. The athletic sports of an institution are, perhaps, 
the clearest expression of its temper and genius; purely student 
enterprises managed by the students and expressing visibly 
their attitude toward life. But in every one of these contests 
the students are accustomed to see any disputed point referred 
at once to judges, supposed to be impartial, and no decent col- 
lege man would ever be found resisting the decision of an um- 
pire. Thus, the athletic field is a training not only in endurance 
and courage and loyalty, but in the very principle of arbitration. 
It is a declaration that only he has his quarrel just who is will- 
ing to submit that quarrel to the impartial judgment of his fel- 
lows. Now a young man who has been trained to this idea for 
four years, or eight years, may easily transfer it from the athletic 
field or the arena of debate to international relations. The edu- 
cational system of our day is doing much to establish the prin- 
ciple that mere~force settles nothing, and that the only solution 
is that of reason and conscience. 

It is, moreover, interesting that today the most attractive 
subjects in many universities are those relating to social and 
political science. ‘Twenty-five years ago it was physical science, 
with its dazzling discoveries, that was drawing the majority of 
our young men both before and after graduation. A little later 
biology promised to unravel the secrets of human life. Later 
still, psychology made the same promise. But today it is such 
studies as civics, government, international law, the develop- 
ment of the family, of the village community, of the city, and 
of the nation that are most attractive to a large percentage of 
our students. Now, social science has no patience with the old 
drum and trumpet histories of the past. It finds more interest in 
the cabin of the peasant, in the life of the carpenter and mason 
and mechanic, in the struggle and uplift of the laborer than in 
the “man on horseback.” The modern investigator of social and 
political phenomena is far more interested in commercial and in- 
dustrial and international development than in the parade of 
cavalry, or the clash of swords. Men trained in such an atmos- 
phere will..not, I believe, take much stock in the old fal- 
lacious adage: “In time of peace prepare for war.” (Ap- 
plause.) I thought that fallacy was dead long ago, but yester- 
day we found it coming to Hfe here and now. I would rather 
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say, “In time of peace prepare to make war impossible!” The 
men who are always urging nations to prepare for war when 
there is no war do not realize what they themselves mean. 
They really mean that when England builds a “Dreadnaught” 
we must build a bigger vessel still, in order that England may 
build a third yet larger and more powerful; in order that we may 
build a fourth larger and more powerful than the other three. 
Thus, preparing for war in time of peace is preparing to make 
war last for centuries to come; is practically preparation for 
making war eternal. 

I remember when I lived in another city from that which 
is now my home, I was told that, in order to protect the family 
at night and sleep in peace, I must purchase a dog. I was not 
so familiar then as now with canine proclivities, and I invested 
in a bull-dog of ferocious mien and enormous development of 
the under jaw. For a few days all went well, but I soon found 
that that bull-dog must have something to do. He was not con- 
tent to sit, like a china doll, on the front step, but he was there 
for a purpose. One morning, as I looked out of the window, 
having heard a great uproar, I saw the street filled with people 
standing in a great circle, while one of the most venerable men 
in the community was defending himself with a shovel against 
that dog of mine. The brute had torn away the man’s coat, and 
was proceeding to take his nether garments, when I inter- 
fered, and prevented a law-suit. I made up my mind then that 
the way to keep the peace is not to place a bull-dog in your front 
yard. (Applause.) 

Another thing, ladies and gentlemen, our college men 
are coming to feel. They are coming to believe sinwea 
newer and finer heroism, which shall give all the de- 
velopment to audacity and pluck and virility that war 
has given, without its inevitable sorrow. We all love the hero, 
and we ought to love him. We admire the man who is willing 
to sacrifice ease and pleasure and life itself. Such admiration 
for courage and devotion must never disappear from civilization. 
In advocating international arbitration we must see to it that 
we never disparage the brave military and naval heroes who 
have nobly served our country in time of danger. In disparag- 
ing the battleship, we must never disparage the men who man 
it at their country’s call. But this is not the only type of hero- 
ism. Our college students are coming to see that in giving one’s 
self for the relief of the woe and want of modern society, in 
undertaking the work of the social settlement and the genuine 
missionary, there is required just as much courage and self sac- 
rifice as at the cannon’s mouth. We see the hero not only in gold 
lace, or amid the smoke of battle; but we find the hero, also, 
in Arnold Toynbee, sacrificing his life in two short years among 
the poor of East London; in brave young Dr. Reed, who ban- 
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ished yellow fever from Cuba, and laid down his bright young 
life in the attempt. We find true heroism in the life of Graham 
Taylor and Jane Addams, leading the forces of light against the 
darkness of the great city. Here is a field for the finest fibre 
of our young manhood and womanhood. Here is an opportuni- 
ty for sacrifice equal to any on fields of physical battle. 

Governor Utter, one of the best executives we have ever had 
in Rhode Island, went home from this Conference last year full 
of the desire to do something to interest college men. At our 
commencement dinner, he asked us if we would receive a prize, 
if he should offer it, for the best debate and for the best essay 
on this subject. I answered “Gladly.” He stipulated that it 
should be called the “Mohonk Prize,” for the best presentation, 
in debate and essay, of the subject of international arbitration. 
A few months later we had a debate of quite unusual interest, 
and the Attorney General of the State told me that some of the 
essays presented to him as judge were well worth reading and 
preserving. Each one of us as he goes home may not offer 
Mohonk prizes, but we may spread the Mohonk influence and 
inspiration. We can see that something is done in our own 
community to embody the ideas here exalted, and the power that 
here we have felt. | 

Mr. Chairman, I move that we accept the report, so informing 
and suggestive, presented by Dr. Gilman, and that we continue 
this same committee for another year, to push the work among 
the college men and women of America. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Proressor JoHN B. Criarx, of Columbia 
University, is in the room, and while he has not been notified that 
he is expected to speak, I want to call upon him for a few 
words. 


ProFessor JoHN B. Crark: Mr. Chairman, when I have 
only one second’s notice, I say only one word in the way of a 
speech. ; 

In behalf of the institution which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I most heartily and cordially second the motion which has 
been made to continue the Committee on work among colleges, 
and pledge Columbia University as heartily in favor of the 
policy that has been expressed. I think I can also safely pledge 
a number of the faculty to do all they can to sustain it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: PROFESSOR THEODORE S. Wootsey, of Yale 
Unversity, may have.a word to say on this subject. 
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THE RESPONSIVENESS OF COLLEGE STUDER yas 
HIGH IDEALS: 


ADDRESS OF PROF. THEODORE S$. WOOLSEY. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen; I think I 
shall not claim your indulgence and the indulgence of the Chair- 
man in the matter of time, for, unlike some persons, I would 
rather eat than talk. I knew exactly how it would be in being asked 
to follow President Faunce in this discussion. He has cov- 
ered the ground and the whole ground so completely and with 
such eloquence and such lucidity that there really is nothing 
more for me to say. It makes me wish I were a marsupial. I do 
not know whether you remember the definition of a marsupial, 
given by a college student at an examination. He said, “The 
marsupial is an animal with a pouch in its stomach, into which it 
may retire when hard pressed.” (Laughter.) I was pressed 
so hard by the management here to say something on this sub- 
ject that I am reluctantly compelled to acquiesce. There is a 
peculiar embarrassment other than that of following Dr. 
Faunce in my discussion of the question of the introduction of 
the study of arbitration amongst college students, I think, and 
that is that at Yale I teach it. It makes it a little awkward, and 
I am afraid the arbitration I teach isn’t altogether what you 
would approve of, for I try to make the students look at both 
sides of the question, to see the difficulties, as well as the enor- 
mous advantages to be gained by it; and to tell the truth, we 
have to give rather more time to the study of rules of war than 
we can to the subject of arbitration. I think it is germane to 
this subject to say a few words in regard to what I understand 
to be the temper of college students at the present time, particu- 
larly in connection with arbitration. I will try and show the 
connection in a moment. And may I say first that we at Yale 
have given a practical illustration of the value of arbitration in 
line with what President Faunce has said, namely, in the matter 
of athletics. We have had for a great many years athletic rela- 
tions with Harvard and we have found that in managing those 
relations we have had to employ a degree of diplomacy which I 
think, if properly considered, would entitle those who are en- 
gaged in it to any mission within the gift of the President; but 
at times we have not found that diplomacy alone has been suffi- 
cient to establish our relations on a thoroughly friendly footing. 
There come up questions of eligibility which have to be settled. 
After some years of trial of other methods, we adopted this rule, 
that all such questions should be submitted by the captains to an 
advisory board. If the advisory board was not able to settle 
those questions in a way that was satisfactory to the other party, 
then the matter should go to a committee of three, one named by 
either college and the two to choose the third, who should finally 
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settle it. There were no exceptions in the way of questions of 
vital interest, and questions of honor; they were all questions of 
vital interest and honor; but since that time our relations have 
never been ruffled in the least. It has been a success. In re- 
gard to the temper of our students. I have been very much 
struck this last year in looking, as you all have, at the revival of 
a certain conscientiousness, perhaps one may call it, in the 
management of the great corporations of the country. First the 
criticisms of them, then suggestions for their betterment, then 
this revival of conscientiousness in regard to them. I have been 
very much struck by the rapidity with which that desire, that 
feeling has swept into the colleges. It has at Yale, and I have 
no doubt it is so in other colleges. The young men are question- 
ing in their management of their own concerns, particularly the 
financial concerns, whether there is anything which they can do 
to better them, whether there is anything which they do that in the 
least partakes of the spirit of graft and in their questioning they 
have carried this spirit into practice; they have taken up one thing 
after another. Let me give you an illustration or two. The col- 
lege paper is a very remunerative paper, it pays its editors four 
or five hundred dollars a year, sometimes double that, for those 
who take the responsibility. Does that money belong to the edi- 
tors? That is a question they have been asking, and some of 
them say, “No, this is a college institution; it is not a private 
affair. What we earn is not properly ours, it should be spent 
upon some matter of college interest.” So they have declined to 
take their money. So with the management of our great demo- 
cratic ball, the Junior Promenade. The committee this year, 
unlike some other committees, which were accustomed when 
there was a surplus to go to New York and have a dinner and 
celebrate the successful completion of their labors, have said to 
themselves, “This money after all is not ours for any such pur- 
pose, as it belongs to the class; it should be made a class fund 
for some college purpose. We are not justified in spending it in 
any such way as that.” I could give you other illustrations 
which have been striking to me. I think it shows that the mo- 
ment there is any widespread feeling like this feeling that I have 
referred to which I think can be described as an impression that 
we need something more in our business life than mere common 
honesty, the honesty that will enable men to keep out of prison 
or to keep their contracts,—we need a higher standard of busi- 
ness honor,—it seems to me that that feeling at once sweeps into 
the colleges, and so with this principle of arbitration, if you can 
create a widespread impression that arbitration is the best way 
out of international difficulties, granting that diplomacy is un- 
equal to the task, then you at once produce a sentw#nent which 
in turn is bound to sweep into the colleges and carry the young 
men off their feet. (Applause. ) 
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educator, PRorEssor Masujiro Honpa, of the Higher Normal 


College at Tokio, Japan. We should be very glad to hear from 
Professor Honda. 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR MASUJIRO HONDA. 


Ever since | began to notice Western aggression on the East 
going side by side with Christian Mission work in so-called 
heathen lands, I have been wondering why eminent divines and 
great philosophers have not expounded the theory of the ex- 
istence of a responsible soul or Christian conscience in a Christian 
nation as well as in a Christian individual. Now at last I have 
the joy of seeing with my own eyes a clear, practieal demonstra- 
tion of the existence of such a responsible soul at least in this 
great country, in this most inspiring and ennobling of all possible 
gatherings of men and women, the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration. 

A man may keep some of the old unregenerated nature and 
yet may well be called a Christian, if his better part responds to 
the call of highest truth and responsibility. We need not wait 
until all the nations of the world become equally civilized and 
moral, before we begin to think of the existence of the inter- 
national responsible soul. My sincere desire, therefore, is that 
the Hague Conference may so develop as to testify to the exis- 
ence of such an intelligent Christzan conscience in the civilized 
world as a whole. As for Japan, I may be permitted to say that 
we Japanese have perhaps more of a responsible soul as a nation 
than as private individuals. If you show us good examples to 
follow, if you assure us for instance that China can be allowed to 
secure her territorial integrity and peaceful development without 
the dire necessity of her becoming a military power to protect 
her own rights, my countrymen will be only too glad to join the 
great movement for international arbitraton, for reduction of 
armaments, and for universal peace. But, without some such 
guarantee against European encroachments, Japan will feel 
obliged to encourage our next door neighbor to arm herself more 
effectively. It is our common self-defence. 

With apologies for personal reference, my hobbies hitherto 
have been lepers and animals. For fourteen years I have been 
trying to help some of over forty thousand lepers in our country, 
for the large majority of whom very little is being done to allevi- 
ate their dual tragedy of shame and suffering. I have also been 
a promoter and secretary of the Japan S. P. C. A. I used to 
explain to my Japanese friends that I tried to be kind to helpless 
lepers and dumb animals because my health was too delicate and 
my stature too small to venture to espouse a greater cause. But, 
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added to my little experience in humanitarian effort, the actual 
sight and hearing, during the recent war, of untold agony and 
sacrifice, though bravely and willingly borne, has led me to the 
bold attempt of contributing a tiny drop to the ocean tide of this 
world-wide cause which you embrace, and to resolve to devote the 
rest of my days to enlist stronger and bigger men than my little self 
in this new campaign for peace and justice. In doing this I hope 
that my seven years’ study of Jiu-Jitsu, that art of pliancy, will 
be of some use, because it aims at controlling the opponent with- 
out using brute strength against brute strength, but by yielding 
to his strength, and because it teaches that we can win a greater 
moral victory through accepting a defeat gracefully rather than 
by conquering our antagonist with violence and injustice. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Are you ready to vote on the motion be- 
fore the Conference? All in favor will say “Aye.” All opposed 
“No.” It is a vote, and Dr. Gilman’s Committee is continued 
in its duties. 


Dr. D. C. Gitman: I move that our chairman, Hon. John W. 
Foster, be added to that Committee. 


Dr. Gilman’s motion was unanimously carried. 


Mr. ALBertT K. SmiLtey: I move that the Committee be fur- 
ther enlarged by adding Professor Masujiro Honda. 


Mr. Smiley’s motion was also unanimously carried. 


THe CHAIRMAN: For the information of new members, 1 
will say that toward the close of each Conference there is pre- 
sented a platform or series of resolutions, which are the gather- 
ing up of all the thought and discussion on pending questions. 
This platform will now be submitted to you by Dr. GILMAN. 


Dr. D. C. Girman: I am charged by my colleagues in the 
business committee to-come forward at your call and present a 
platform upon which they are agreed. I take the liberty of say-> 
ing to this company of ladies and gentlemen that it has been an 
extremely difficult matter to reduce to a compact statement the 
sentiments of an assembly brought together, particularly here, 
holding so many different points of view, because of their differ- 
ence of opinion. The platform which I am about to present is 
not the work of one man, nor of the sub-committee of three men, 
nor of the large committee of fifteen who have considered it, 
nor of this miscellaneous company of ladies and gentlemen, who 
have favored us with their suggestions; it is rather an attempt 
made, through the business committee and its sub-committee, to 
phrase, as well as we could, the important points on which we are 
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all agreed, leaving aside others in which we are deeply 
interested and upon which some of us would like very pro- 
nounced views uttered. You perhaps think this is a little 
non-committal, but remember we are speaking for a very large 
number of persons. We hope to address the country at large. 
We anticipate that this platform, if adopted by this assembly, 
will be sent to the President and to other persons in authority, 
and perhaps will reach the members of the Hague Conference. 
So | beg you to consider it as an attempt to reduce to a compact 
form the views upon which we all agree, leaving aside those on 
which we might possibly differ. The platform is as follows: 


(For a copy of the Platform see page 7.) 


On behalf of the business committee, Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit this platform and move its adoption. (Applause.) 


THe CHAIRMAN: I understand that Justice Brewer, of the 
United States Supreme Court, will second this platform. 


Hon. Davip J. BREWER: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men; I did not intend to say anything when I came here, for I 
came to listen and to learn; but I second the motion to adopt this 
platform, although it does not come up to my desires. I believe 
however, a half loaf is better than no bread, and I am used to fre- 
quent contests in a rather contentious court, in which not infre- 
quently I find myself in a minority of four, over-ruled by what 
we call “a cruel majority of five,’ and I recognize the fact that 
the great majority of opinion here is in favor of going as far as 
this platform goes, but no farther. Personally I do believe, how- 
ever, in the full scope of what was said by Dr. Abbott, and our 
President; I am in favor of that resolution offered by Mr. 
Paine (Applause) ; I believe in the wisdom of this Conference tak- 
ing the highest ground and that the result in the long run would 
be beneficial. (Members: Hear! hear!) It is said as a matter 
of history that at the great convention in Chicago, before the 
Civil War, which ended in the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, 
when the effort of the leaders was to frame a platform which 
should not offend the business interests of the North, one was 
drafted which contained no reference to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and when it was read, having been carefully pre- 
pared so as not to offend, a young Republican member arose and 
moved that the convention endorse the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. ‘That motion swept through the convention and through 
the country, and Abraham Lincoln became President! 

Now, there are two lines of objection to an advance declara- 
tion in reference to the objects of this Conference, the desire for 
universal peace and the settlement of all disputes by arbitration. 
Those lines are not perhaps both represented here. One is a 
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line of timidity and hesitation; and the other the line of busi- 
ness and interest. There are many here, who say they believe fully 
in limitation of military and naval armaments, really wish that 
this country would take the lead, and that no country is so able 
to take the lead and so safe in doing it as this. (Applause.) 
But they say that the men in charge of public affairs at Wash- 
ington know the condition of things better than. we do, and that 
if we go too far, we shall offend them, and that they will fail of 
accomplish anything—that it is better to move slowly, educate 
and crystallize public sentiment before insisting that this nation 
shall take the lead in the limitation of armament, military and 
naval. It has been said here by my friend, Mr. Findlay, that we 
have become a world power, that Manila and Santiago led up to 
Portsmouth and enabled us to bring about peace between Japan 
and Russia. That was a fine epigrammatic statement, but I fear 
that it does not accord with the lessons of history. When an 
American laid the Atlantic cable, he joined this continent to the 
old world, and the business men of this land, so magnificently 
represented here last night have brought all nations into our 
family, and that is the family of nations. (Applause.) It is the tre- 
mendous accumulation of resources, the wonderful extent of our 
industries, that have brought all nations into the close relationship 
which they now sustain to us. There is the source of the power 
exercised wisely and nobly by President Roosevelt. But the 
power was in the people back of him, and in the power which 
they had been accumulating through years and decades of com- 
mercial industry. 

There is no danger to this country. We can stop our mil1- 
tary and naval armaments today, with absolute safety. (Ap- 
plause.) There is not a nation on the face of the globe that 
will attack us. If there is war between this country and a Euro- 
pean nation, it will be because we commence it. Talk about the 
prowess of this nation,—it was my pleasure and perhaps that of 
some of you, to be present at what was called the “Last March of 
the Grand Army of the Republic,” some ten or twelve years ago 
in Washington. That Army marched through Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the Peace Statue down in front of the White 
House. All day long, from early morning till night, those men 
marched through the streets. They carried no weapons. The 
Grand Army cap was the only thing that told that they had been 
veterans on the battlefield, and yet as they marched firmly all the 
livelong day, a hundred thousand strong, in front of the review- 
ing stand, I felt as I never felt before thrilled with the thought of 
the magnificent strength of this nation and the certainty that it 
was safe against the assault of every nation in the world! 
(Applause.) I have seen a parade of thirty thousand soldiers,— 
artillery, cavalry and infantry,—with all their arms and equip- 
ment; I have been in our fortifications with their immense guns 
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moved by machinery as easily as a boy moves a toy pistol; I 
have been on our great ironclads and seen those wonderful en- 
gines of death; but I never had in my life such a sense of the 
power and strength of this nation as when I saw those unarmed 
veterans march silently down the avenue before the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation! And when to them you add those gallant 
soldiers who fought under Lee, and who now will fight for the 
Stars and Stripes as they fought for the Stars and Bars, you may 
be sure that no nation will attack us! And when I say that I 
felt that sense of the power of this nation, I may add that that 
feeling was not confined to myself, alone. Many a diplomat 
from foreign nations, as I know, looked at that procession and 
felt that here was a nation that it was not safe to attack. So 
I do believe that it would have been wise, if we had all agreed 
in this, to have made a distinct declaration that it is the sense of 
this Conference that this nation should take the lead in the limi- 
tation of armaments, military and naval, and then go before the 
next Hague Conference and say, “We are doing it,—follow in 
our footsteps!’ (Applause. ) 

I do think, passing a little from that, that we must realize the 
growing feeling in favor of peace and arbitration. The great 
heart of the American people beats in sympathy with that move- 
ment. It is no longer today a question to be settled by monarch 
and parliament or by congress alone. The common people,— 
the people upon whom Abraham Lincoin rested, are the ones who 
are ruling this country and will rule the world, and you may be 
sure that the great heart of the common people of this land beats 
warmly and strongly in favor of peace and arbitration, and they 
will stand by and support them, and one day (for all law is sim- 
ply the crystallization of public opinion into force) they will see 
to it that it is crystallized into the law of this nation, and with 
this into the law of the world, that disputes between the nations 
as between individuals shall be settled by law in the courts and 
not by force and bullet. I beg your pardon for trespassing so 
long. I again. second the motion to adopt this platform. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. St. CLarr McKetway, Editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has a word to say on the Platform. 


=~ 


Dr. St. Cratr McKetway: It seems to me unnecessary 
to add thoughts, even if one could, to. those whose minds are 
already made up. The resolutions offered by the chairman 
of the committee meet with the approval of every one here. 
They are resolutions of commission, which suggest others 
that have been marked by omission. .There are other reso- 
lutions which some here would have placed before us. They 
have been frankly intimated by Judge Brewer. They are not 
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tiow before us here; they were before us, tentatively. They 
were referred to a representative committee. They stood for 
things not whereon we differ, but for propositions as to which it 
was thought it would not be expedient, in the high sense of that 
word, for this gathering, at this time, to express its opinion. 
The resolutions not submitted here were informally presented 
to the arbitration of the consulting committee. The arbitrators 
patiently, courteously, considered them, and at last by a majority 
decided that they were inopportune“in time, and injudicious in 
policy. They then reported the remaining resolutions which 
commit us to the arbitration principle. Now those who would 
have these resolutions express more are the friends of arbitra- 
tion, but should be willing to abide the informal arbitration to 
which their very propositions were subjected. The history of 
nearly every view in discussion is that the minority steadily gains 
on the majority, and that the majority now, a decade hence, will 
be the minority; and the minority now, even half a decade hence, 
may be the majority. We expect to become candidates for the 
forbearance of our present friends. We would have them be- 
come acquiescent in our consideration and conclusion now. We 
both mean well. Good intentions pave peace conferences, as 
well as other places. (Laughter.) I therefore move, with re- 
spect for the committee, with respect for Dr. Gilman’s presenta- 
tion of the case, and without animosity toward Judge Brewer’s 
subtle warfare upon the whole substance and tissue of the re- 
port, the adoption of these resolutions. (Applause.) 


THe CHAIRMAN: Is there anything more to be said on this 
Platform? If not, all in favor of its adoption will say “Aye.” 
All opposed, “No.” The Platform is unanimously adopted. 


(For a copy of the Platform see page 7.) 
Hon. Rogpert Treat PAINE has a resolution to present. 


Hon. Ropert TREAT PAINE: Mr. Chairman, the Business 


Committee has approved the following, which I offer with great 
pleasure: 


“Resolved, That the Twelfth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration respectfully petitions President Roosevelt to instruct 
the delegates from the United States to the next Hague Conference to 
urge that body to give favorable consideration to three measures which 
will greatly conduce to the peace and welfare of the world; 

“A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a permanent and 
recognized congress of the nations with advisory powers; 

“A general arbitration treaty for the acceptance of all the nations; 

“A plan for, the restriction of armaments and if possible for their 
reduction by concurrent international action.” 


I move the adoption of this resolution. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Minister to Turkey, and a member of the Hague Tribunal, is 
recognized. 


Hon. Oscar S. Straus: Mr. President, I have not risen 
to make a speech, but I have a brief resolution to offer to 
this Conference, which I feel sure will commend itself to your 
hearty concurrence. Since our last meeting, a most signal ser- 
vice in the cause of peace has been rendered, and the scene took 
place here upon our continent, on the New England shore. I 
feel it would be an omission on our part, in recording the mag- 
nificent advance that has been made in the cause of peace, not to 
refer to that great event. I offer, Mr. President, the follow- 
ing motion: 

“Moved, That this Conference records its enthusiastic appreciation of 
the great and transcendent service in the cause of peace performed by 
the President of the United States in bringing about the Peace of Ports- 
mouth between Russia and Japan.” (Applause. ) 


I believe, Mr.—President, that these great and concrete in- 
stances in the cause of international concord and arbitration will 
count more than endless sermons and endless declarations, be- 
cause every concrete act makes it easier and establishes a pre- 
cedent for the next great act, in bringing together the nations of 
the world, in recognizing the great principle of bringing all 
contending forces under the majesty of the law and under the 
supremacy of, the humanity of the peoples of the earth. And 
when the record of the great advance along these lines shall have 
been completed, the action of President Roosevelt in bringing 
about the Peace of Portsmouth will be signalled as one of the 
high points in the advance of the cause of international peace 
among the nations of the earth. (Applause.) | 


Several members immediately seconded Mr. Straus’s motion. 


THe CHAIRMAN: I am informed by the Chairman of the 
Business Committee that the motion just offered by Mr. Straus 
has the approval of that committee; therefore, it may be voted 
on at once. Are you ready for the question? All in favor. will 
say “Aye.” All opposed, “No.” The resolution is adopted. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Next in order is an address by Miss AGNES — 
Irwin, President of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Acnes Irwin: Mr. President, Gentlemen and La- 
dies: JI am asked to speak, I think simply because I am the 
only woman here who did not escape this morning before 
the speaking began. I speak, only, I think, in behalf of the 
students of Radcliffe College, whom we try to prepare for 
forming a just estimate of arbitration in the way in which Pro- 
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fessor Woolsey prepares his students, by putting them in the 
hands of teachers who know what arbitration would do for the 
human race; but we cannot do more than that, because after all 
the students are young, and because they are young, they do not 
take an interest in some things of very great importance. . They 
do, however, strive for a high ideal. Athletics do much of 
course to quench the spirit that otherwise might make for war, 
at least I am told that they do, but it does not seem to me that the 
prime interest that the boys and girls in schools, the young men 
and young women in college take in athletics, comes from a desire 
for peace so much as from a desire for that which stirs the young 
blood. J have seen one war. No one who has ever seen a de- 
structive war like the Civil War can want to see another ; but the 
experience of the old tells very little in controlling the impulses 
of the young. And it is for us to hope that by controlling and 
leavening and raising the human instincts, the time may come 
when the young will see instinctively that war is a great calamity, 
not the only calamity, not the worst calamity, but a great calam- 
ity. The most powerful speech I ever heard in behalf of peace, 
was made by General Sherman when he had just come from a 
victorious campaign ; it was one brief sentence: “As for war, 
keep out of it.’ He said it again on other occasions and more 
pungently,—never more convincingly than when he spoke as a 
conqueror fresh from his victories, a soldier in a righteous cause, 
but worn, as his face showed, by what he had gone through and 
had to do. But the young cannot realize what the older people 
can. They cannot always accept the ideals that we show them. 
But we can show them the high ideal which has been in our 
minds, in the mind of the world since Christ came into it. It is 
His peace; it is His will that we Christians wish to see prevail ; 
it is His will that we desire to carry out. We could make for 
peace, as Mr. Justice Brewer has told us, in a way impossible to 
the weaker nations. Brute force, it is true, is a terrible thing to 
rely on, but because we are strong, we can do certain things by 
virtue of our strength. I am repeating what you have already 
heard; but here is the way in which our young women in Rad- 
cliffe are taught to look at war. 

Of course, women in time of war suffer more than men, but I 
really do not think the men who go to war always enjoy it. I 
believe a soldier’s life, a sailor’s life is a hard life; they give up a 
great deal; they give up a great deal that they value and they 
come back thankful for the blessings of peace, and we in giving 
them honor, in paying them tribute, give them what is their due. 
They have made sacrifices which we have been prone to accept, 
and it is for their sakes as for ours that we hope the day of peace 
may come. I do not think it is coming suddenly or soon, but we 
may begin to prepare for it, for that day when all the nations of 
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the earth shall be under the one banner,-the banner of peace and 
of the coming of the Kingdom. (Applause.) 


THe CritrMAn: In the course of our discussions, some of 
us have been charged with abusing the army and navy, and, 
view of this. T think we ought to hear from some epreeeta ee 
of the armv and navy. Rear ApmirAL ALBERT S. BARKER is 
present, and I know I speak your sentiments when I say we 
would be glad to hear something from him. 


Rear ApmirAL ALBERT S. BARKER: Myr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen; About ten minutes ago I was asked if I would 
say something upon this occasion, and as the navy and army have 
been abused, I will, (Laughter. ) I was very much pained, 
Mr. Chairman, to hear your opening address. Three years ago, 
‘in this verv place, I defended naval officers from the chargeswhich 
had been made against them, that they all wanted war for 
their own benefit. I hoped that I had heard the last of it, but 
it has been eae here twice, and in addition to that we have 
been called “bull-dogs.” (Laughter.) The words of a distin- 
ettished senator have been quoted by vou,—words which he 
never had the slightest idea would be taken seriously, and if I 
could use hefore this assembly the language which I have heard 
used in the Senate, I would characterize those words as they de- 
serve. (Applause.) There is nothing in the historv of the navy 
from its heginning until the present time that justifies any such 
statement. I appeal to the spirits of the departed—to Com- 
modore Maury, the scientist who discovered the river in the 
ocean, whose memory is honored by all the civilized nations; I 
appeal to Commodore Perry, who opened Japan to the world 
without firing a gun, but by using peaceful methods; who also 
was instrumental in having flogging abolished from ‘the navy ; 
I appeal to the spirit of the gallant Foote, who more than sixty 
years ago was stich an earnest advocate for temperance that on 
one of our noblest frigates he got every man but three in the 
ship's comnany to sign the “pledge” and he put the grog-tub be- 
low, and there it remained during the cruise. Moreover, he was 
instrumental in having grog abolished from the navy, and this 
in the time of Civil War. I appeal to Farragut, whose history 
you all know. I appeal also to the living. I well remember 
forty years ago—yes more than that, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when the present Admiral Dewey was a very young lieu- 
tenant, and [ a midshipman. Several of us were talking about 
the war and the probability of prizes and J remember so dis- 
tinctly Dewey saying, “Gentlemen, we are not in this war for 
prize money. I do not want a cent of prize money; we are here 
to fight for the Union.” But one gentleman said yesterday, 
“Does not the education at West Point and Annapolis teach the 
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young men to fight and instill wrong notions into them?” Sir, 
a few years ago, the majority of the cadets at West Point be- 
longed to the Young Men’s Christian Association, and to my 
personal knowledge at the Naval Academy there is not only a 
large Young Men’s Christian Association, but several of the 
midshipmen have joined churches of different denominations. 
They are taught honesty. They are taught to tell the truth. 
I suppose one reason that I was asked to speak was because I 
voted “no” Wednesday on those resolutions. I did that because 
the very man for whom you have passed resolutions of praise for 
the efforts which he has made for peace, that very same man, the 
President of the United States, is just as anxious for battleships 
as he is for peace, believing that battleships make for peace. I 
have no doubt that he, as well as myself, and all of us here pres- 
ent, are perfectly willing to reduce our armament if other nations 
will reduce theirs, but until that time comes, I believe in a strong 
navy. The voters of this country at the last presidential elec- 
tion, indirectly at least, voted to retain the Philippines, voted for 
the Panama Canal, voted for the present Monroe Doctrine in- 
terpretation, and voted for a big navy. 

Officers do not declare war, neither do they wish war, but they 
believe in being prepared. 

There is a difference of opinion of course in regard to the 
number and size of battleships required for our Navy, but I am 
willing myself to leave the subject to Congress and the Presi- 
dent and I believe the people will gladly abide by their decision. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. SmILeEY: We take special pains to invite to these Con- 
ferences representatives of the army and navy and many persons 
who believe in large armies and large navies. The only way to 
get at the root of a question is to have both sides represented and 
that is the plan we have always followed. 

Personally, I have seen a great deal of army officers and I 
have high respect for them as a class. I hardly believe that any 
of the utterances which Admiral Barker thinks uncalled for 
were intentionally directed against any special branch of the mili- 
tary service or against any individuals. 


THE CHAIRMAN: What I.said in my speech the other morn- 
ing that was not acceptable to Admiral Barker, was that there 
was a spirit, of militarism in this country, and as one indication 
of it, I quoted the experience of the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, one of the oldest Senators in Con- 
eress. I quoted his language. I did not accept the truth of it 
in full, but quoted it merely as an evidence of the spirit of mili- 
tarism above referred to. In some books which I have inflicted 
upon the country, you will find that [have given great credit to 
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the Navy of the United States, and have said among other things 
that Commodore Perry, a representative naval officer, was the 
greatest diplomatist in our history. So while we may differ in 
opinion, and I must still believe there is force in the bull-dog 
story, yet I am the last to cast any reflection on the army or on 
the navy. It was not my intention in quoting the Senator to 
do so. 


The Conference then adjourned until 8 P. M. 


Sixth Session. 


Friday Evening, June ist, 1906. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 o'clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN: One year ago, at a meeting of this Con- 
ference, the foundations were laid of what is to be a most im- 
portant organization; the American Society of International 
Law. The Society which has since been formally organized, is, 
therefore, a product of Mohonk. We are now to hear some- 
thing of the purposes of the Society from its Secretary, Hon. 
JAMES Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State Department. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS AND THE AMERICAN §SO- 
CIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. x 


Since the publication of Mr. John Austin’s work upon the 
principles of jurisprudence, it has been customary to define law 
in terms of municipal law, that is to say, to restrict law to those 
rules and regulations obtaining in a particular country which 
are adjudicated upon in courts of law and which are enforced 
or are enforcible by the supreme power of the state. Any other 
rule or regulation is deprived of the high title of law because it 
lacks one or more of the essentials of an artificial definition. If 
states were always the same and if the rules and regulations. of 
states arose in precisely the same way, were passed upon in the 
same way, and enforced in the same way, it is obvious that the 
definition of municipal law would be one and the same thing 
irrespective of time and place. But inasmuch as law is not a 
rigid system, that it is a thing of slow and painful growth, that 
it originated in one way in one country, that it grew in other 
forms in a different country, and that the laws of today are not 
the same as those of the past, nor indeed are the rules and regu- 
lations of the various civilized countries of the present day 
wholly uniform, it follows necessarily that a definition of law 
applicable to a particular country at a particular time is likely to 
be restricted and narrow. Even if it accurately expresses the 
concept of law of the particular country it does not necessarily 
follow that it accurately defines law as understood in different 
countries. Therefore, if Mr. John Austin’s definition of law as 
a command or rule of conduct prescribed by the supreme power 
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of the state and enforced by such supreme power accurately de- 
scribes the system of law obtaining in England at the time of the 
publication of the principles of jurisprudence, it does not follow 
that such a conception of law applies equally to times past in Eng- 
land. To illustrate: custom is the very life and breath of law, 
and the law ordinarily administered in courts of justice throughout 
the English-speaking world is not the law prescribed by any su- 
preme master, although it may be enforced ultimately by the sov- 
ereion authority of the state. If, then, the definition be lacking in 
one respect it is fair to suspect that it may be lacking in others, and 
that therefore it is more in consonance with the scientific and his- 
torical spirit of the present time to survey the concept and his- 
tory of law from its faint beginnings until the present time. In 
this way and only in this way can a definition be found large 
and broad enough to include not only the law of the present day 
but that which in times past has been considered the law and ob- 
served as such. To revert to the common law. That system grew 
quietly, silently, in the various parts of England because the people 
of primitive England possessed a unity of existence, engaged in the 
same pursuits, and the conscience of the people produced a par- 
ticular way of looking at the transactions of life and their neces- 
sary regulation. The system of one community was thus, gen- 
erally speaking, the system of a neighboring community and 
this again was strangely like that of an adjoining one. In this 
way there was a common law or there was a law common to the 
various peoples and localities of England. This law obtained 
its binding force, not because it was superimposed by a sov- 
ereign but because it appealed directly to the enlightened con- 
science of the people and because it was the conscience of the 
people applied to the business of every day life. If this law 
were imposed it would be fairer to say that it was imposed upon 
the sovereign not by the sovereign upon the people. Mr. Austin 
and the School of Analytical Jurisprudence would meet this ob- 
jection by stating that when common law had become the law 
of the land and when this common law was made the measure 
of rights in a judicial proceeding, the King, through his courts, 
may be said to prescribe it; if not directly, indirectly, by mak- 
ing it a rule of conduct. In other words the royal recognition 
is equivalent to a royal command. It is easy to see that this is 
wide of the mark; and that the Crown merely sanctioned that 
which existed and which was morally and legally binding upon 
King and subject alike. 

In the next place, Mr. Austin makes the conception of law 
depend upon the fact that this command is enforced by the sov- 
ereion power of the state and that if there be lacking this sov- 
ereign power there can be no enforcement of the law. If the 
law be broken somebody must be charged with inflicting a pun- 
ishment or penalty, technically called a sanction. That there- 
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fore which lacks a sanction may be morally binding; it cannot 
-be legally binding because this would conflict with Austin’s 
definition of law. To this it may be answered that history again 
gives the lie to Mr. Austin; for in times past, laws, meaning 
thereby rules and regulations, did exist; that courts were or- 
ganized for the purpose of administering the laws and regula- 
tions, but that there was no sovereign power to execute the de- 
crees or judgments of such courts. Mr. Austin would say these 
laws could not be laws. It would be more accurate to say that these 
laws could not be laws according to his definition; and accord- 
ing to the general understanding of law obtaining in the coun- 
tries with which he was familiar. But the Icelander obeyed the 
rule and regulation irrespective of its enforcement by the au- 
thority of the state and would no doubt have been astonished to 
learn that he was yielding to a dictate of morality not to the bind- 
ing law of the land. Yet such must be the situation if Mr. Aus- 
tin’s definition is correct. The conclusion is inevitable, that while 
law in its present highly developed state may conform closely 
to Mr. Austin’s understanding and definition of it, still it did 
not originally conform and that the requirements of Mr. Austin 
were not in times past regarded as essential ingredients of law. 

Mr. Austin’s definition of law is faulty in another particular. 
If it be admitted that the sanction or penalty is necessary to the 
conception of law, Mr. Austin’s definition is clearly narrow and 
restricted in that it limits this sanction to the physical force of 
the state, whereas, in reality, the punishment attached to the in- 
fraction of the law, whether it be physical in its nature or moral, 
is nevertheless a sanction and entitled to respect if only the fear 
of this sanction or its existence without the element of fear 
prevents people from violating the law in question. If we an- 
alyze our own feelings we must be aware that obedience to law 
is enforced at times not by the threat of physical or corporal 
punishment—not merely by the certainty that we may be placed 
behind the bars, and shut off from our kind—but from the feeling 
amounting to a certainty that the breach of the law in question 
would expose us to the reprobation of all good men and women. 
In other words, public opinion on a large or a small scale has in 
our day and generation as in times past, assumed the form and 
consistency of a sanction and the fear that this public opinion 
may condemn us has no doubt prevented the infraction of many 
a law and has served as a punishment for its violation. In Mr. 
John Austin’s analysis that only was law which was commanded 
by the state and enforced by the state, a conception of law gen- 
erally exfsting at the present time regarding municipal laws as 
such, but existing in its highest perfection in the Empire of all 
the Russias. It must not be denied that Mr. Austin’s work was 
masterly and that he analyzed the essential elements composing 
his definition with great care, fulness and logical skill. These 
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qualities rather than the style of the book impressed his contem- 
poraries so that it may be said that English jurisprudence still 
rests in the shadow of Austin. It is at once obvious that Inter- 
national Law found no place in Mr. Austin’s system and the 
reasons are evident. It was not prescribed by any one sovereign 
or body of sovereigns; a breach of international law could not 
be punished by any one sovereign, because where all are equal,— 
and it is an axiom of international law that all states are equal, 
—there can be no superior. Municipal law was unthinkable 
without the sheriff. In the case of international law no sheriff 
is possible. And yet, notwithstanding, international law has be- 
come something more than a moral code in the last two cen- 
turies and a half, since the appearance of the immortal work of 
Grotius and the infractions of this code are punished by the 
greatest sanction or penalty known to man: the scourge of war. 
Another objection which Mr. Austin would make to interna- 
tional law considered as law is its lack of certainty. That 
objection is important, and yet the existence of forty-five courts 
of appeal in the forty-five states of the Union would imply that 
municipal law is somewhat lacking in the element of certainty.: 
It is, however,.a fact that international law is more uncertain 
than municipal law; it is likewise a fact that international, law is 
becoming more certain and that we are fast approaching the 
time when international law will exist as a broad, positive, and 
binding system, albeit such system is not reduced to the form 
and precise terms of a code. The common law of nations like 
the common law of England existed without the need of a writ- 
ing. When the time comes for the codification it cannot be sup- 
posed that the difficulty of giving it literary form and consis- 
tency will unduly tax mankind. It is curious that Mr. Austin 
in dealing with international law should have overlooked the 
fact that repeated adjudications by the most distinguished 
judges of England had declared international law, at that time 
generally called the law of nations, to be an integral part of the 
common law of England. This oversight or omission was prob- 
ably due to the fact that Mr. Austin was not sufficiently learned 
in the nature or history of international law to express an au- 
thoritative opinion. The trouble is, however, that his com- 
manding position in the realm of jurisprudence has given oracu- 
lar value to his utterances and international law has been treated 
for the past seventy years and more with scant respect by law- 
yers and jurists alike. If we pass to our own country we find 
that international law always was and is now considered a part 
of the law of the land,—both by the Constitution of the United 
States and by the authoritative determination of the Supreme 
Court. For this purpose reference may be made to a single 
case: The *Paquete Habana, (1899) 175 Us—S., 677, s700mem 
which Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for the court, declares: 
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“International law is part of our law, and must be ascertained and ad- 
ministered by the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdiction, as often 
as questions of right depending upon it are duly presented for their de- 
termination. For this purpose, where there is no treaty, and no controll- 
ing executive or legislative act or judicial decision, resort must be had 
to the customs and usages of civilized nations; and, as evidence of these, 
to the works of jurists and commentators, who by years of labor, re- 
search ‘and experience, have made themselves peculiarly well acquainted 
with the subjects of which they treat. Such works are resorted to by 
judicial tribunals, not for the speculations of their authors concerning 
what the law ought to be, but for trustworthy evidence of what the 
law really is.” 


It therefore appears, as far as the United States is concerned, 
that international law is the law of the land; that it is therefore 
municipal law; that it is administered in the courts of justice 
and that the supreme sovereign power of the United States 
stands behind it to enforce it when violated. This is a fact. 
Therefore, Mr. Austin’s theory if it applied in England, which 
it is submitted it did not, cannot be true of the United States. 
lf international law is municipal law of the United States it © 
necessarily follows that it possesses the characteristics of muni- 
cipal law in this country. And if Mr. Austin’s definition is not 
broad enough to include international law, it follows that Mr. 
Austin’s definition is faulty rather than that international law is 
not law. 

From the fact therefore that international law is a fundamental 
and constituent part of the law of this country and the further 
fact that international law stands on an equality with the law 
of the Constitution, and that international law therefore stands 
superior to the law of the individual states, it necessarily re- 
sults that the correct understanding of this system of jurispru- 
dence should be of supreme importance alike to the state and its 
citizens. If it be remembered that international law is not mere- 
ly a law of thts country, but is the admitted and accepted com- 
mon law of the countries of the civilized world; that this law is 
universally looked up to, administered and applied in the rela- 
tions of nation and nation, it is seen at once that a knowledge 
of this system as a whole is really a question of good citizen- 
ship. To understand our foreign policy it is necessary to un- 
derstand the law upon which that foreign policy is predicated. 
- To understand whether a given policy is possible or not, the law 
underlying this policy should be carefully understood. To un- 
derstand the measure of our rights and the corresponding du- 
ties, we must know the law upon which each rests. 

Profoundly impressed by these considerations a number of 
gentlemen present last year at the Mohonk Conference met to- 
_ gether to form a Society for the propagation and advancement 
of international law, in the hope that this society should draw 
to itself allinterested in the study of international law and all those 
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who wished the establishment of our international relations upon 
the firm and enduring basis of law and justice. It was felt that 
annual meetings of such a Society at which distinguished, per- 
sons—statesmen, diplomatists, professors of international law,— 
should meet, read papers of an historical or theoretical nature 
and engage in the discussion of questions involving international 
law, would not only bring international law prominently before 
the people but would count for much in the dissemination of 
those principles of the law of nations which must in the course 
of time regulate international relations. It also appeared that 
the Society could perform, but imperfectly, its mission if it did 
not have a publication devoted exclusively to its aims and 
purposes. | 

It was therefore deemed essential that this Society should 
have a journal devoted exclusively to the interests of interna- 
tional law; that this journal should appear regularly at stated 
intervals as the organ of the Society; that it should contain arti- 
cles of a theoretical, historical, and practical nature, a biblio- 
graphy of the recent: publications on international law, and that 
it should present reviews written by competent persons on the 
leading publications on international law as they issue from 
the press. The Society was permanently organized on the gth 
day of January, 1906, and has at the present time a large and 
influential membership. Plans are being matured for the pub- 
lication of the journal and within the course of the present year 
it is expected that these arrangements will culminate in the is- 
sue of a periodical, the only journal in the United States and in- 
deed in the English-speaking world, devoted exclusively to the 
interests of international law. Perhaps enthusiasm may lead 
us to over-estimate the influence of the Society of International 
Law. It may be that the promoters of this Society likewise 
over-value the influence and importance of a journal in the 
English language devoted exclusively to International Law. 
Yet there is a foundation for this hope and expectation. A 
few enthusiastic students of international law founded the In- 
stitute of International Law in the year 1873, just thirty-three 
years ago. The Institute has regularly prepared and issued a 
journal of international law in the French language, and ac- 
counts of the annual meetings are given in the volume called 
the “Annuaire.” 

Ths scholarly and intellectual activity has produced contri- 
butions of the first importance. The annual meetings have re- 
sulted in the production of numerous resolutions and projects 
of reform which have made their way to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. There is not a government which has not relied upon 
the contributions and resolutions of these enthusiasts in the cause 
of international reform, justice and peace. 

To take a single example: A few days ago I was obliged to 
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consider officially the question of the expulsion ‘of an American 
citizen from.a foreign country and the limitations upon the ex- 
ercise of the right. 

On turning to the Foreign Relations for 1895, volume 2, 
page 775, | find unmistakable evidence that Mr. Olney as Sec- 
retary of State, was familiar with the Institute of International 
Law, with the various articles published in the Review of In- 
ternational Law and Comparative Legislation, the organ of the 
Society, as well as with the Annuaire. On page 776 of the 
volume indicated Mr. Olney quoted at length from a report 
made in 1888 by Rolin-Jacquemyns, the Secretary General of 
the Institute of International Law, to that body on the right of 
expulsion of foreigners, published in volume 20 at page 498, 
and the doctrine there formulated is made at once the basis and 
the measure of international right. On page 776 Mr. Olney 
quoted from the Annuaire, volume II, page 310, and on page 
778 he likewise referred to the Annuaire as an authority. 

This case is merely an isolated example. The foreign corre- 
spondence of recent years teems with references alike to the Re- 
view of International Law and the Annuaire, and if time per- 
mitted it would be as profitable as it would be interesting to 
enumerate some of the more important instances. For the pur- - 
pose immediately in hand, however, the single reference suf- 
fices. For it shows beyond the peradventure of doubt that the 
scientific study and development of international law are of 
fundamental and far-reaching importance, and that the con- 
clusions of a learned, scholarly and impartial association control 
the actions of governments beyond the dream of the associa- 
tion, and, indeed, beyond the reach of the language itself in 
which these conclusions were formulated. 

Fortified by the example of the International Law Society of 
-Europe, it is neither vain nor idle to hope that the American 
Society of International Law, organized by enthusiastic students 
of international law, by professors and teachers of the science, 
by those whose daily business it is to interpret international law 
and to apply it to complicated questions of international policy, 
may, in the course of time, exercise a wise and salutary influ- 
ence at home; that its conclusions, based upon impartial research 
and with a single eye to accuracy and justice, may directly influ- 
ence the Government; and that the transactions of the Society 
and the various ‘publications it may undertake, will educate an 
intelligent and law-abiding people in those fundamental conclu- 
sions of international law without which peace is a dream, war 
the exercise of unregulated brutal force, national honor may not 
be preserved. To extend these doctrines, to add to the concept 
of international law, to make its provisions familtar alike to 
Government and governed, is the aim, the hope, the expectation 
of this society. (Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear from Hon. EMLIN 
McCrain, Chief Justice of the State of Lowa. 


THE RELATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW TO IN- 
TERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF HON. EMLIN MCCLAIN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Special sessions of 
this Conference have been given over to the educators, a special 
session has been given over to the business men, but I believe 
this is the first time that a session has been given over in some 
sort of way to lawyers. The question might perhaps arise, 
what business lawyers have at a peace conference anyway ; their 
voice is usually for war. But if a neophyte may take the liber- 
ty of going back to the beginning of things, it seems just possi- 
ble that the bent of the Conference towards peace and the lay- 
ing away of the elementary idea of international arbitration 
justifies a little reconsideration. International arbitration, as I 
understand it, has nothing to do with war or peace. Interna- 
tional arbitration predicates war. What is the use of having an 
-arbitration unless it can be enforced? How can it be enforced 
without war? If you encourage two nations to submit their 
controversy to a tribunal and get a decision of that tribunal, 
and then the nation against which the decision is rendered re- 
fuses to comply with it, is not there every incentive to war? 
Two men in their private affairs may go to a lawsuit, but if 
after having had a lawsuit and one of them succeeding and 
getting a decision of the court in his favor, the other refuses to 
comply with it, I do not know what would be more promotive of 
a personal feud. So I beg to suggest with all deference that in- 
ternational arbitration does not, in its essentials, make either 
for peace or for war. Just as private law tends to the raising 
and determination of issues between individuals, so international 
law tends to the raising and the determination of issues between 
nations, but somewhere there must be the enforcing power. -In 
the case of the private individual, the enforcing power is the 
sovereign over and above, the sovereign power of the state; 
but nations have no over and above sovereign and the enforcing 
power is, perhaps, dead. Let me lay it aside for a moment only 
to come back to it, the enforcing power is essentially and in the 
logical result only the enforcing power of war. There is a curi- 
ous analogy, however, a very helpful analogy, I trust we may 
find it, between international law and the law between individu- 
als. The law between individuals was not established in the first 
place for the purpose ostensibly or definitely of preventing in- 
dividuals from fighting, the strong from oppressing the weak; 
it was intended primarily to simply regulate the fight, so that 
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éverybody else would not be mixed up in it, so that the two in- 
dividuals who were at outs with each other might have some 
way of getting to an end of their controversy without involving 
all their friends and neighbors, and causing a public disturb- 
ance. ‘The ruler, the sovereign, the guiding power, whatever it 
might have been in the community, said to them: “I will determine 
between you; you submit that matter to me; | will render a 
determination of it and you need not have your private war- 
fare.” It did not follow that they would be satisfied; it did not 
follow that after that determination was made, they would be 
any better friends than they were before; but it did follow that 
everybody else, seeing that here was a way by which the con- 
troversy could be determined, ceased to bother about it, and it 
did not become a cause of turmoil. That is the function of in- 
ternational law. When two nations go to war without any 
arbitration, without any tribunal, they do not go to war on a 
definite issue. You never saw a war fought on a definite issue; 
you knew afterwards what this or that war was about, but dur- 
ing the controversy, it involved the national honor, it involved 
the national security, it involved the whole history of the two 
peoples, it involved everything they could possibly imagine as 
constituting any ground of difference between them. But 
when disputing nations have once been induced to come down 
to a deliberate statement of their differences, so that it can be 
. ascertained just what the trouble is, and especially if they have 
further. been induced to ask an adjustment of these differences, 
then the atmosphere has been cleared. It is very doubtful if the 
states will be willing to go to war after the issue has been made 
clear and it is perfectly definite how insignificant a matter it 1s 
that they are really quarreling about. That is the advantage of 
arbitration, and the advantage of international law is that it 
secures for that arbitration a public, a world-wide respect which 
could not possibly be secured otherwise. It seems to me there 
was once an arbitration in which the United States was on one 
side and Great Britain on the other, and they agreed to refer it 
to Napoleon, when he was not Emperor. The United States 
thought that was a pretty good thing. Here the head of a 
republic was to be the arbitrator, and, of course, his sympa- 
thies would be with a republic. But before he got to a deter- 
mination, behold, he became the French Emperor, and unfor- 
tunately, as the United States thought, his sympathies were now 
with a monarchy instead of with a republic, and he decided 
against us. If arbitration means simply that you are to ask 
somebody in an indefinite way on his own judgment, without 
any guidance or rule of procedure to say which of the parties 
is in the right, you have an arbitration that is unsatisfactory, 
‘not only to the parties, but to the world. And being thus un- 
satisfactory it does not necessarily secure the approval of the 
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world, nor does the winning party in the arbitration have the 
backing of any great public sentiment. But if by international 
law you can prescribe not only a method of procedure, but 
also a set of rules, definite as may’ be, in acordance with which 
rights may be adjudicated and determined, then you have back 
of the decision of an arbitrator or board of arbitration, the moral 
force of that decision, as being rendered in accordance with 
some principle of justice and reason, instead of according to 
the interest of the court of arbitration or its mere whim, and 
you also have back of that decsion an immense power of self- 
enforcement. ji 

There are many influences that are making for peace, and I 
suppose that international arbitration, supplemented as it may 
be and ought to be, by international law, is only one of them. 
Here we have the history again, the parallel history of the pri- 
vate law and international law. We have first only a cessation of 
turmoil, but ultimately we have a system of rules, the enforce- 
ment of which makes for justice, makes for right, makes for the 
protection of the weak against the strong, and in that system 
we all glory. International law will furnish first, only the means 
of adjustment to suppress turmoil to some extent, inadequately, 
perhaps; but ultimately it will be the means of bringing right “ 
and justice, and when you have a system which promotes right 
and justice, you will find that no state will dare to face the 
world in insisting upon a position which a tribunal, which has 
the respect of the world, has determined to be unjust and un- 
fair. It-may not essentially make for peace. There has been 
and perhaps still is a misapprehension that law and litigation 
and lawyers do not make for private peace; so there may be the 
same misapprehension that the rules of international law and 
the lawyers .in cases in international law and tribunals de- 
ciding questions in international law will not make for peace. 
And yet, somehow, it has come about that the enforcement of 
private law, the administration of private justice is now recog- 
nized as the great safeguard of the weak against the strong; 
and so I believe it will eventually turn out that the develop- 
ment of international law will exercise the greatest power to- 
wards the extermination of war and the bringing about of peace 
of any influences with which this Conference has been con- 
cerned. (Applause.) sae 


Mr. ALBERT K. Smitey: I thought I detected in the address 
of the distinguished gentleman from Iowa, a trace of fear that 
some nation may in the future repudiate an arbitral award. 
During the last one hundred years, in over two hundred 
cases of international arbitration, with a very imperfect sys- 
tem of international law, no great nation has ever contested 
an award. In only one case, and that of a very small nation, 
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has any decision been repudiated. In my opinion there is not 
the slightest danger. We do not need an army to enforce the 
decisions of the Hague Court; they must be enforced by respect 
for that court and for the moral force which it represents. 


Mr. Justice McCrain: I have no idea the decisions will 
not be enforced, but there should be something more than the 
mere moral force to enforce them if necessary. 


Mr. SmiLtey: Do you think any nation will ever refuse to 
accept an award? 


Mr. Justice McCrain: I have no more idea that there 
would be disregard of the findings of such a tribunal than I have 
that when Brown gets a judgment against Jones it will be neces- 
sary for the governor of the state to call out the militia to en- 
force the decision. 


THE CHAIRMAN: . We are now to have an address from 
Hon. FRANK PLUMLEy, of Northfield, Vermont, who had the 
distinguished honor of being called to serve as arbitrator in | 
three of the Venezuelan Claims cases, having been selected by 
England, France and The Netherlands to adjudicate their claims 
against Venezuela. 


REMARKS OF HON. FRANK PLUMLEY. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
ference; After the rich intellectual feast of these days and the de- 
cidedly good feast of the evening, there is no necessity, I know, 
that I speak, and when | am through, I fear you will find that it is 
no luxury. But my heart is full of thanks tonight; first to our 
distinguished host for the privilege of sitting at the feet of the 
notable men and women, and the advanced thinkers along the 
lines of peace, who have illuminated these hours by their presence 
and their voices. I am also especially thankful, from my stand- 
point, to the committee on resolutions. If they had said any less 
than they did, in my judgment they would have said too little; 
if they had gone any further, in my judgment they would have 
gone too far. (Applause.) We must remember, and I can 
speak thus far with knowledge, that the great common people 
are not advanced thinkers along these lines. They have not been 
educated by years of attendance upon this Conference, and by 
years of careful attention to these thoughts; they are what I 
am, just a common man out of the common mass, and they are 
not ready for the deliverances that some of you are ready to 
make. If you would move mankind you must mix with it. If 
we are to be the intellectual leaven which shall lift mankind to 
the exalted positions we would have them occupy on these ques- 
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tions, we must remain with the people and think with them and 
have them think with us. What good would it do the housewife 
to put her leaven in one pot and her meal in the other? The 
leaven would sour and the meal would not rise. We must keep 
with the people if we are to be the lever that moves them and 
the great body of mankind. The great heart of this nation beats 
true to the thought of peace and it beats well along the lines of 
international arbitration as a means of peace, but the great body 
of this nation still believes, honestly and sincerely believes, in 
the protective value of army and navy, and we should simply 
add another obstacle in our course and stay the progress of the 
propaganda we are thinking to promote, if we place along the 
lines we would develop, these blocks, for such they would be. 
Why drive two horses if one will draw the load and will reach 
the place; one may be balky while the other is sure. It is well 
for our intellectual gratification and for our own aspiration, to 
rise to mountain heights in the intellectual processes, but if our 
intellectual efforts are to move the world, it is better that we 
should lift one million men one inch toward the right and the goal 
- of our ambition than to move a hundred men to the very heights 
of the intellectual thought involved. So I say I am glad that 
you stayed, as a committee, where you did stay. The great 
body of mankind would still keep the bull dog, they would quar- 
rel with President Faunce as to the place he should occupy, they 
would put him not in the front yard, but in the back; they would 
keep him in the back yard for burglars and tramps, but they 
would keep the bull dog. (Applause.) Until we have got them 
out of that idea, it is not best to venture our position on the re- 
moval of the dog. What harm does it do to keep a bronze 
dog at the front to speak a welcome of devotion and loyalty, 
which are the attributes of the dog’s heart, but to keep the other 
fellow in the back yard for defence? It is best that we should 
follow the line which a lawyer would pursue as he seeks from 
the jury his verdict. He never would introduce before them a 
thing not essential to his verdict; and he would not disturb a 
man’s convictions, because he wants to win that man’s ‘heart 
and judgment, and we would better move along the lines of 
least resistance. What matters it about armament or disarma- 
ment, if we are right, if we can bring the heart of men to beat 
in unison with ours for peace, if we can lead their intellectual 
convictions along the lines of international arbitration as the 
means of peace? What matters it about armament or disarma- 
ment? ‘These are but incidents of the present condition of the 
world, and when we have presented a substitute, disarmament 
will have wrought its own work in its own way, and armaments 
will cease because they are no longer necessary. 

Stand as I have stood upon: the mountain top in the early 
morning, and find it bathed and enshrouded with fog and mist. 
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Do I press away the sun and hold it back, while with my puny 
hands I try to draw down the fog and break away the mist? No, I 
bid welcome to the orb of day and lift him out of his dark bed 
of the night, and no sooner do his rays strike the mist than it is 
dispelled and the fogs are broken up. They are gone and the 
crags and peaks are illuminated by the crimson glory, and every. 
crevice is filled with rich effulgence. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: On my own responsibility, I want to call 
on a lady whose profession it is to enlighten other women on 
the affairs of the day, Miss JANer RicHArps, of Washington, 
pa 


Miss JANET ELizABETH RicHARDS: Mr.- President, Gentle- 
tlemen and Ladies: When I came to this Conference, I can 
truly say I had not the most remote idea of saying one word at 
any of its sessions. But because of a certain omission that I 
have remarked, the spirit has moved me to say a few words. 

In view of the variety and wide range of the discussions of 
the great. questions under consideration here, it may be won- 
dered, what can have been omitted? What possible thought, 
idea or suggestion that ought to have been made, has been left 
out? Well, gentlemen, perhaps it has not been intentionally 
omitted, but I can think the records of these sessions will bear 
me out when I[ say that as yet no formal invitation has been 
extended, no definite desire voiced to enlist in this great work 
the influence and formal co-operation of women and women’s 
organizations. We have heard many other great and powerful 
influences invoked in this cause; religion, philosophy, the press 
and the pulpit, colleges and universities, state legislatures, courts 
and jurists, business organizations, kindred conventions, even 
the National Congress itself, and some one has even proposed 
so ambitious a thing as an.amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion! And we have heard at least two speakers very strongly 
and very wisely advocate that we begin with the little children 
in. instilling the peace principle. Yet no one in this entire Con- 
ference has so much as hinted that it would be desirable and 
helpful to enlist the aid of organized women. 

As a disseminator of ideas, a means of communication, as a 
“medium of exchange” so to speak, I think you will all admit 
that woman is hard to beat. Indeed it may be ventured that as 
a circulating medium she almost exceeds the circulating power 
of the national currency. (Laughter.) No one doubts the 
potency and effectiveness that lie behind that familiar phrase, 
“The influence of women.’ Seriously then, let me call your 
attention to the ways in which women, can help you. 

First, there are the Mothers, who are the natural trainers of 
the little children you want to reach. You can reach the “organ- 
ized mothers” through the National Congress of Mothers. Then 
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there are the “vicarious mothers,” that large, honorable and de- 
voted sisterhood, so many of whom are unselfishly engaged in 
bringing up other people’s children. Then there are the women 
teachers, and the women students in many colldges of whom 
mention was graciously made this morning by President Faunce. 
Then there are the Church societies and guilds, and perhaps 
most influential of all, the women’s clubs and large organiza- 
tions, notably the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, an 
organization more than 200,000 strong, whose biennial meeting 
is being held this week in St. Paul, Minnesota, and which would 
doubtless pass a resolution in favor of international arbitration 
and for the consideration of the reduction of armaments at The 
Hague, if invited to do so by this Conference. And lastly there 
are the women lecturers,—particularly those who talk on the 
current events of the day before women’s clubs and other organ- 
izations, to which confraternity I have the honor to belong. 

During the ten years of my active work, I have neglected 
no opportunity to present and to advocate to my audiences all 
the purposes and objects for which the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence stands. Indeed, in previous years I have made a special 
topic of these Lake Mohonk meetings, and have failed to do so 
this year only because I adjourned the talks a fortnight 
earlier than usual in order that I might attend the Conference 
myself and get the benefit of the inspiration of its meetings 
for future use. I intend making my first lecture next fall a 
summary of the year’s work for Peace and Arbitration, thus add- 
ing my mite to the good work of spreading the gospel of peace 
on earth. 

In conclusion, if you will, by special invitation, secure the ac- 
tive co-operation of the large organizations of women, I think 
I can safely promise that it will perceptibly hasten the happy 
day, when shall be realized that greatly to be desired end of 
permanent peace through international arbitration. 


GENERAL JAMES GRANT Witson: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The American army should need no defence here; the history 
of its glorious deeds of the last one hundred and thirty years is 
its sufficient defence. First, was one of the great leaders of 
that army, who was the noblest and purest character of modern 
times, possibly of all times, and who has been so well described 
as being “first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,’ a man who also won enduring renown as a 
statesman; then came the majestic and magnificent Scott, hero 
of the war in Mexico, which was pronounced by Wellington as 
being one of the most successful campaigns recorded in Ameri- 
can history, and who, as was stated on this floor yesterday, was 
a merciful conqueror; then came the third great soldier of our 
Civil War, whom it was my honor to foliow down the Missis- 
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sippi Valley, who at the close of the war gave the most merciful 
terms recorded in military history, who refused to allow a single 
gun to be fired in honor of our victory over the Confederates, 
for, as Grant said, “They are our countrymen,’ a man who 
gained renown as a statesman, who gave us civil service, who 
gave us honest money, who gave us justice to the Indian and 
who gave us peace with arbitration. These three examples, I 
think, of the character of some of the leaders of our army 
would seem to be sufficient defence of the high character of that 
army and its sister service, the navy, who have no superiors to- 
day among the nations of the earth. Perhaps the greatest glory 
of this triumvirate of uncrowned American kings was that they 
were alike spotless in all the various relations of private life; 
~their memory will be cherished far on in summers that we shall 
not see; upon the adamant of their fame the stream of time will 
beat without injury; and their names will endure during the 
everlasting ages. 


Rev. Dr. FLoyp W. Tompkins, of Philadelphia: Mr. Chatr- 
man: I wish to offer.a resolution, and in connection with it I 
would like to say a few words. I think there are two or three 
things that are remarkably evident to everyone who thought- 
fully passes two or three days at a Mohonk Conference. First, 
we think of the faith of our host in the magnificent principles that 
he is preaching, and about which we have been considering dur- 
ing these days; faith which sees and feels already the magnificent 
glory of this international arbitration. Next we see the power 
of Hope. Hope is a great thing, and very few people understand 
it. It is the magnificent seeing of a vision and bringing it 
down to present life. Hope is the power by which the sculptor 
stands before his marble and sees not the chips flying from his 
mallet and chisel, but only the wonderful person imprisoned 
therein that he is trying to bring to the sight of others. Hope is 
the power by which the musician sits at the instrument and 
brings out a symphony which has already sung its glory within 
his own soul. Hope is the power by which the artist stands 
before the canvas, and, regardless of the canvas, makes us see 
that which he has already seen within his own spirit. Hope is 
the power by which, beginning twenty-two years ago in the 
Indian Conference, and twelve years ago in this International 
Arbitration Conference, Mr. Smiley saw possibilities of reform 
and gathered together these men and women year after year to 
make the vision possible. That is Hope. Is it not an inspiration, 
as we talk about international arbitration, to know that we 
see here the vision of it and bring it down to life with a deter- 
mination which can never fail? So it is with the power of per- 
sistence. How long Mr. Smiley has worked with others on the 
Indian and this international arbitration question, keeping at it! 
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That is the thing that tells—that persistence. It is the deter- 
mination which will never stay down which brings the glory of 
all work and which means the assurance and final certainty of 
that for which »we labor and strive. In recognition of all this, I 
move the adoption of the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That we, the members of the twelfth Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, most heartily thank our gracious hosts, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert K. Smiley, and Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley, for the de- 
light and inspiration they have granted us during these happy days of 
consultation, social intercourse and communion. May God hold them 
ever in His keeping and grant them inwardly the peace which their love 
and faith have created in the outward things of this mountain home. May 
they live to see the full answer to their prayers and works, and may the 
unfailing courtesy and brotherly kindness, which we have here silently 
appreciated, at length meet with that outburst of gratitude, in a land where 
the heart can speak without restraint, which shall prove the glory of 
those whose hospitality is poured out, and the blessedness of the peace- 
makers.” (Applause.) 


Rev. Dr. Puitip S. Moxom, of Springfield. Mass.: Mr. Presi- 
dent: I take great pleasure in seconding the resolution that is 
before us. I wish Mr. Smiley were not here. I would like to 
say some things that I feel, but he will pardon me if I say that 
he is a striking example of what has been so well characterized 
as the man of vision. Emerson said the weak man sees the 
houses that are built and the farms that are tilled, the strong 
man sees the possible houses and farms, his eye breeds estates 
as fast as the sun breeds clouds. The men who push the world 
on are the men who see visions. They are not fancies, they are 
not mirages, but they are true glimpses of the reality that may 
still lie in the matrix of the future, but which are sure to come 
forth in full birth of strength and splendor as the years of God 
pass™ <ouch is Mir: Smiley, our honored host, a man of vision. 
When we gathered here ten or eleven years ago, Mr. President, 
we were described in some quarters as a group of agreeable fa- 
natics, of pleasant dreamers, of sentimental speculators, on the 
course of humanity. The newspapers disregarded us; they did 
not print reports of the Conference. At length they came to 
print a brief paragraph in an out-of-the-way corner; today they 
are printing column after column and they are writing editorials 
and they are considering at last that in the brief space of scarcely 
more than a decade, this Conference, which is the organized 
thought of Mr. Smiley, has a function in the world and in the 
civilization of today. How are we to show our appreciation and 
our gratitude to Mr. Smiley but by fulfilling that function of 
‘ being his organized thought and energy for the carrying out of — 
the end which he so unselfishly seeks: to diffuse information; to 
scatter the seeds of the great moral principle; to bring out into 
clearer light the things that men and women know, but which 
they have not yet got. into their inner consciousness, and which 
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have not yet gripped their wills to make them feel that the ideal 
things of which we talk are, after all, the real things. Deeper 
and higher than armies and navies. and courts even, are these 
great ideas which are shaping the character and‘ the destiny of 
humanity. 

One of the reasons of war has been ignorance of men of one 
another, the ignorance of peoples one of another. That thought 
has been brought out repeatedly in this Conference—ignorance 
of one another’s language, and one another’s methods; ignor- 
ance of and want of appreciation of their personality, their tastes, 
their aims and their ideals. Just in proportion as that knowledge 
grows, men come together and they have no disposition to fight. 
Clear up misunderstandings, and you have taken away a large 
part of the causes of war. 

I am going to take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of saying a 
word or two on two or three truths that have come out; they are 
certain principles, we may say, which have come out in the dis- 
cussions of this conference. It was distinctly limited by Mr. 
Smiley, himself at the beginning, to the principle of ar- 
bitration. It was not a peace congress, but it was a conference 
for the promotion of international arbitration. It has gone 
on in the logical line of its proper development to begin to ask 
that nations shall consider the advisability and feasibility of put-- 
ting a limit to the excessive armaments which are burdening the 
nations of the old world and which are somewhat, at least as far 
as the navy is concerned, in danger of burdening our own coun- 
try. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have felt very deeply what General 
Wilson said. In every fibre of my body, and every drop of my 
blood, I am a soldier. I love the soldier. It was my privilege 
to serve for a few years in the army of the United States. It is one 
of the proudest things that I remember. There has been no re- 
-flect-on here upon the soldier or sailor, but upon that condition 
and temper in humanity which make the soldier necessary. We 
honor our soldiers; they have been men, true and good, and they 
are amcng the best advocates of peace and arbitration today. 
And the same is true of our magnificent navy. But we wish to 
take away that cause which makes the vocation of the soldier 
and of the fighter necessary ; and that, please God, we mean to do. 

International arbitraticn does check the impulse to war be- 
cause it gives time for reflection, and men who stop to think 
about what they are going to fight about generally do not fight. 
If the Court of The Hague gives the time and opportunity for 
pause, the settlement of difficulties without dishonor follows as 
a matter of couise. It is also true, when it is said that when we 
have accomplished our end and gotten the world to thinking as 
we do on the subject of peace, then armaments will disappear by 
‘their loss of vocation. IJ dare to predicate this that great arma- 
ments, such armaments as are aimed at today, are now unneces- 
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sary. I know of no reason existing in the civilized world why 
we should go on piling up battleship upon battleship, any more 
than Germany and France and England and other nations in 
Europe should’ go on piling up thousands upon thousands in their 
already colossal standing armies. We are not “peace at any 
price” people, but we do believe there is such a thing as right- 
eousness in civilization. I will state two principles very briefly 
which I believe to be fundamental. The first of these is that man 
grows in Civilization just in proportion as he grows in disposition 
and power to trust in moral forces. So long as he trusts in the 
mailed fist, so long he advertises himself to the world about him 
as still on this side of true civilization. It may be necessary 
still to keep to the mailed fist, but we confess it with shame that it 
is our fault and we mean to amend our fault, that the mailed fist 
may become the soft warm hand of welcome and of brotherhood. 
The other principle is, he who is on the side of right is always 
on the winning side. It was a lonely man that stood before the 
council in Athens and made his unforgettable plea or apology; it 
was a lonely man that stood before the Sanhedrim and before Pi- 
late; it was a lonely man that stood before the prejudiced judges 
at Constance; but the day is coming, has come, when the lonely 
men of the past have company and the company is wide and 
warm and it multiplies with every passing year. He who is on 
the side of the great principle wins at last whatever may be the 
current of opinion or the fashion of the hour.. If there is truth 
in brotherhood, if there is reality in the Fatherhood of God, if it is 
true that love is better than hate, then it is true that the strifes 
and the conflicts, the brutal and terrible struggles which humanity 
has fought out through a long agony, must pass away and the 
men who spoke for peace and good-will will have the ie (Ap- 
plause.) 


Pror. J. C. Bracg, of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
I am most happy to second the resolution which has been so 
beautifully and so eloquently sustained by two great orators. I 
feel great hesitation and at the same time great pleasure in voic- 
ing the gratefulness and the admiration of those who are here, 
including myself, to Mr. Smiley and to his life companion, and 
to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley for the great work which they 
have done. Furthermore, I am extremely pleased to bring out 
one characteristic which has always impressed me when I have 
been here at Mohonk. Many there are who view us as dream- 
ers. J have never been at these meetings without hear- 
ing one ot two men speak about the visionary character of our 
friends. Is not our host a perfect refutation of that statement? 
The man who came here and took possession of these mountains, 
and united his thought and life with the forces of nature to make 
this a place of exquisite beauty, the man who has made of this 
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great place a signal economic success is not a dreamer, but one 
of the most practical men with whom I have ever been ac- 
quainted. 

Personally, I am not one of those who like dreams 7 eao wnat 
think that a man should devote his life to a dream, but I can un- 
derstand that a man should toil and suffer and die, if necessary, 
for an ideal. A dream rests largely upon phantasy; an ideal 
rests upon experience and upon reason. And the practical men 
who have done great things in the world are the men who have 
had the genius of bringing their ideal into life, and that is what 
our friend, Mr. Smiley, has done, he has introduced at least one 
important ideal into life in creating this organization, and not 
only creating it, but in making it efficient, in making it broad, in 
making it potent, in making it a great power, which has become 
not only an inspiration in this land, but in other lands as well. If 
you wish to have an idea of the quality of this organization, you 
have only to compare it with kindred works on the other side of 
the ocean. What I saw there impressed me as being narrower. 

Our host has brought into his work the leading men in the 
religious body. to which he belongs, in all religious bodies, and 
he has had the faculty of grouping around them other men who 
have not our religious bearings, but who have taken their true 
ethical place in this cosmos though they do not accept the relig- 
ious source of inspiration of most of us. 

On the other side of the ocean, in my own country, for instance, 
the work of peace has become a mighty work; the President of 
France is pledged to our principles, to arbitration, and also to 
exercise a great discretion in the direction of armaments;. the 
ministers of the present day are of the same spirit; the Senate and 
the House of Deputies have majorities, strong majorities in this 
direction, and one reason why those men at the head of the gov- 
ernment today are so much on our side is because the poeple of 
France are on that side, because the men of intelligence, the men 
who are at the head of industries, the men who are leaders in 
life, men who are the model inspiration of France in philanthropy 
and in the works of peace, are also on that side. On the other 
side are the traditionalists and the unreasonable conservatives. 
The peace men in this country and in Europe are not the dream- 
ers of whom we have heard a good deal. The peace men of 
France today are organized in a most admirable manner, so that 
_when we were at Nimes at the Congress there, the organizations 
came one by one saying, “Go on, there are fifty thousand of us, a 
hundred thousand of us, there are so many of us who are work- 
ing with you; we are one in thought and purpose with you.” 
And in fact, at the present time, one of the dangers in France is 
that there are some men who have gone too far in their violent 
attacks against militarism, and I am afraid that they will do some 
harm to the great cause which we represent, but taken as a whole 
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today the people of France, the people of Belgium, the people of 
Switzerland, a large part of the people of Italy, and a large body 
of Germans—I am a Frenchman and there is still on my heart 
-that infusible crystal, Alsace, but all Frenchmen recognize the 
great power that Germany has been and is yet to be, not only in 
military matters, but in the arts of life, in the domain of thought, 
in the domain of feelings, in the domain of action, and there are 
in Germany today strong and. potent forces of peace which will 
be felt in any emergency. Everywhere in Europe this move- 
ment of peace is divorced from religious inspiration. In fact it 
is often hostile to it. 

I hope that you will pardon me at this time for making a 
slight allusion to the way in which some of our friends have 
spoken of the great problem that confronts us. We, Frenchmen, 
are extremely sympathetic to Americans, and as a rule French- 
men admire them greatly, but somehow, some way there are some 
of us who resent this very thought that the Americans are 
going to make the peace of the world, are going to bring about 
universal arbitration, are going to bring peace. I think it is 
essential to secure co-operation in action, not only of the people 
of America but of the people of Europe. In France all are great 
admirers of Roosevelt. About eight months ago a story was 
circulated all through Paris that a man, calling a cab, said to the 
cabman, “Take me to rue Roosevelt.” The driver replied, “But 
we have no rue Roosevelt in Paris, we have no Roosevelt street.” 
“Oh,” said the man, “‘don’t you know that Roosevelt street means 
rue de la Paix, Peace street?” There is no counthyame aieee 
in the world, where the chief magistrate of the United States is 
more admired than he is in my native land, but at the same time 
the military men of France, the men who are opposed to our 
ideas, are all saying that Mr. Roosevelt is in favor of the “big 
stick,” and they come to us urging with Roosevelt quotations, to 
support their position, so that it has become at times quite a pain- 
ful thing for peace workers. . 

I heard here last year a very fine address from a Congressman 
from Alabama. He was a man of peace, yet notwithstanding, he 
had voted for two men-of-war. I said to him at the close of his ad- 
dress, “Sir, you voted not for two men-of-war but for a score 
of them, for as soonas you had passed the Rillin the United States, 
that very fact was used in the French Parliament to secure a 
vote for five or six men-of-war, the same was true in Italy, and © 
the argument was used by the naval commission in Great Brit- 
ain to secure larger naval appropriations.” 

America has been a tremendous power upon the best life of 
Europe in the past and your men-of-war and your big armaments 
will add nothing to your power and nothing to your influence 
there. America has won, not because of the great men-of-war 
and the big army at home, but because, generally, the American 
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- abroad has been considered a man of great intrinsic worth, work- 
ing with the prestige of his great moral power. 

{'am extremely happy to second the resolution which has been 
offered. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The resolution offered by Dr. Tompkins - 
extending the thanks of the Conference to the members of the 
. Smiley household is before you. All in favor of its adoption will 
please rise. The resolution is unanimously carried. 


Mr. SMILEy apparently has a word to say. 


Mr. Arsert K. Smirey: I wish to thank you very heartily 
for these resolutions which you have passed and for the kind 
words that have been spoken. I have been exceedingly gratified 
with the results of this meeting; never more so. I have never 
seen a better Conference and we have never had a more distin- 
guished body of men and women at any of our meetings. A 
great deal of the credit for the success of our Conference is due 
to our permanent secretary, Mr. Phillips. (Applause.) My 
brother and I, after the close of the Conference, lay out our 
plans for the next year, but we are both busy men and we have 
to rely in the main upon an efficient secretary to bring. the peo- 
ple together. Few of you can realize the vast amount of cor- 
respondence it requires to conduct the work between our meet- 
ings and to get such a company as this together, and I believe 
that nowhere in this country you will find such an assembly of 
eminent men and women in every walk of life. 

I have been especially pleased by the emphasis we have laid 
on the Court at The Hague; that it is the central thing we should 
work for, the establishment of that court, a full body of eminent 
jurists living there the year round, with high salaries, and ad- 
ministering the justice of the world, saying, ‘““We are here for 
business.” The next thing is for all the nations of the world 
to agree to submit to that court all their differences. And that 
is the way, the only way I think, that we can hope to dispense 
with large armaments; center the confidence of the world in a 
court and then the armies and navies will fall off at once and 
naturally. There will be no need of them except for police pur- 

oses. 

3 I rejoice also in the success of two or three other movements 
during the past year; especially the movement in our colleges, 
the continued work among business men, and the growth of the 
international law society which had its beginning here last 
year. I am never more happy than when I see such a body of 
men and wotnen as is now here working along all these different 
lines for a common end. 

I want to say one thing before I forget it, and that is that my 
brother and his wife are just as much interested as my wife and 
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I, do just as good work as we do, and are entitled to as much 
credit as we are. I am somewhat advanced in life,—I do not 
feel like it, but the record says that I was born in 1828—and I 
know its limitations, but I know also that these Conferences, if 
necessary (and I presume they will be necessary), will be con- 
tinued for a long series of years and will be conducted substan- 
tially as they are now, only I hope with a still greater success. 
Thank you again. (Applause.) 


Hon. Joun H. Stiness: At this late hour, I will not detain 
the Conference with any remarks, but I am sure we would not 
be willing to separate until we had expressed, in some measure at 
least, to the President of this Conference, our grateful appreci- 
ation of his kind service in his office. I therefore offer the fol- 
lowing minute: 


“In recognition of the efficient, courteous and instructive services of 
the President of this Conference, we express to him our high appreécia- 
tion and hearty thanks.” 


The minute was unanimously carried. 


Hon. JoHN H. Stiness: I have one other minute to present. 
Mr. Smiley has already referred to the faithful service of the 
permanent secretary of the Conference. Those who know any- 
thing of the workings of the Conference and of what is done be- 
tween the meetings are aware of the value of the work referred 
to. I therefore offer the following minute: 


“The most important work of this Conference is that done by its per- 
manent secretary, Mr. H. C. Phillips. 

“The thanks of the Conference are worthily due to him for his faith- 
ful, intelligent and effective service and are hereby extended to him in 
most cordial acknowledgment.”. 


The minute was unanimously adopted. 


THE CHAIRMAN: According to our usual custom, we will 
close by singing “God Be With You ’Till We Meet Again.” 


At the conclusion of the hymn, the Chairman declared the 
Conference adjourned sine die. 
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PREFACE. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration was held in the parlor of the Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 22d, 23d and 24th, 1907. 
More than three hundred members were in attendance as the invited guests 
of Mr. Albert K. Smiley. There were six sessions of the Conference. 
This Report contains the stenographic account of the proceedings, which 
consisted of papers, addresses and discussions of the present status of 
international arbitration, of the education of public opinion, of work in 
colleges and universities and among business men, of the creation of 
an international congress, etc. 

One copy of this Report is sent to each member of the Conference. 
Applications for other copies should be addressed to the Corresponding 


_Secretary of the Conference. 
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OF THE 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 1907. 


The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration recognizes with profound gratitude the develop- 
ment of those forces which are making for international peace 
through international justice. The promotion of intercourse, 
friendship and amity among the nations, the organization of inter- 
national bodies in commerce, science and philanthropy, the 
demand for higher standards of international morality are but 
preludes to greater harmony and unity among the peoples of the 
world. 

We mention with satisfaction among the events of the last 
twelve months the holding of the Pan-American Congress; the 
visit of Secretary Root to the South American Republics; the 
organization in the United States of a branch society for inter- 
national conciliation ; the international conference for the revision 
of the Geneva Convention of 1864; the holding at Washington 
of the first annual meeting of the American Society of International 
Law, organized in 1905 at the Mohonk Conference, and the 
publication of its organ, the American Journal of International 
Law; the formation of the Japan Society for the cultivation of 
friendly relations between Japan and the United States; the 
increasing disposition of nations to assist each other in time of 
famine and disaster; and the holding in New York of a National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress of far-reaching influence. 

The meeting of the Second Hague Conference next month 
marks another epoch in the history of international development. 
We note with gratification that twenty-one American Republics 
will participate therein. We urge as the most immediate and 
important action to be taken by this Second Hague Conference 
‘the following measures: 
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(1) A provision for stated meetings of the Hague Conference. 

(2) Such changes in the Hague Court as may be necessary to 
establish a definite judicial tribunal always open for the adjudi- 
cation of international questions. 

(3) A general arbitration treaty for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. | 

(4) The establishment of the principle of the inviolability of 
innocent private property at sea in time of war. 

(5) A declaration to the effect that there should be no armed 
intervention for the collection of private claims when the debtor 
nation is willing to submit such claims to arbitration. 

We commend, in accordance with our resolution of last year, 
the consideration by the Hague Conference of a plan for the 
neutralization of ocean trade routes. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL LAKE MOHONK 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


First Session. 
Wednesday Morning, May 22, 1907. 


The Thirteenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration met in the Parlor of the Lake Mohonk 
House on the 22d of May, 1907, at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
the host of the Conference. 


OPENING REMARKS OF MR. ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


I can hardly express to you my intense gratification in wel- 
coming here so many distinguished persons, representing the 
highest callings and grades of society and all deeply interested 
in what I believe to be the most important question that has 
engaged the attention of the world for centuries. 

We endeavor to invite to these conferences a body of per- 
sons, all carefully selected, whose opinions will have weight 
and who command the confidence of the whole country, includ- 
ing jurists, diplomats, members of Congress, government offi- 
cials, educators, clergymen, business men, army and navy 
officers and others, representing varied pursuits and interests 
—those who are active and judicious in doing the world’s 
work. We do not confine invitations to persons of one mind. 
We seek, rather, diversity of opinion and welcome free dis- 
cussion, however earnest and intense it may be, only insisting 
that it be conducted with courtesy and fairness. The only 
way to discover truth of real value is by hearing both sides of 
a question. 

We are here at a most opportune time—just on the eve of 
the .Second Hague Conference at which, for the first time 
in history, all the nations of the world will meet to discuss 
matters of general interest. 

The most. important subject to be discussed here is what 
questions shall be considered by the Hague Conference. In 
my judgment, the leading point to be secured is that the Hague 
Conference shall meet regularly at fixed intervals—say once 
in five years—and not be subject to the call of any one nation 
as heretofore. 
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Another matter to claim attention is the strengthening of 
the Hague Court in two ways: First, by making its judges. 
permanent residents at The Hague with very high salaries; 
second, by adopting a general arbitration treaty so moderate 
as to secure the approval and signature of leading nations, 
trusting to future conferences to adopt a more stringent treaty 
covering nearly all cases of controversy. 

While this is our most urgent work, other important sub- 
jects will come before us. We have delegates from about 
fifty business organizations, principally chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, representing the leading cities of the 
country, who will have a session for discussion. I regard their 
participation as most important, not only as a proof that our 
aims are practical, but because of the powerful influence these 
business organizations wield in their communities. The busi- 
ness men control commerce. Commerce, doubling every few 
years, brings all the world in touch and sympathy. 

We are also to have a discussion of plans whereby the 
interest and co-operation of college students can be best 
enlisted. These students—leaders of the coming generation— 
can exert a tremendous influence. 

I have looked with much gratification on the rapid growth 
of sympathy between our country and our Southern neighbors. 
The Pan-American movement I regard as one of great impor- 
tance to our cause. And I am especially glad that we have 
here this morning the highest official representatives at Wash- 
ington of two Central and South American republics, as well 
as several of our own distinguished citizens who have served 
this country in the capitals of some of those states. 

Our movement is undoubtedly a just and sane one which, 
at no distant day, will meet with entire success, but we need 
not be discouraged even if men of superior judgment and 
high ideals denounce our cause as an impractical chimera. 
We must bear in mind that every movement for the advance- 
ment of civilization has met with stern opposition and that 
truth has only triumphed after long struggle. 

I remember well when the anti-slavery movement began, 
that the whole South was a unit in defense of the institution, 
and very few men in the North dared, at the risk of their lives, 
to utter a word against it. What a contrast to-day! Nota 
slave in the civilized world, and hardly a defender. 

The temperance movement in my lifetime has made wonder- 
ful progress. In my boyhood in Maine it was the prevailing 
custom among farmers to furnish rum freely to workmen, and 
consequently drunkenness was prevalent and countenanced. 
My father was severely censured for not yielding to the cus- 
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tom. And yet within a generation Maine led in the movement 
to abolish the saloon! 

Duelling—within my memory considered the proper method 
for settling questions of personal honor—is now wholly abol- 
ished in America and in many parts of Europe. 

Formerly lotteries were not only allowed, but were so 
entirely sanctioned that they were used even in building 
churches—now they are wholly banished from the country. 

The prison reforms, care of the insane, institutions for the 
blind and crippled, the care of immigrants and others of the 
helpless poor; the many hundreds of institutions in New York 
City alone for the amelioration of suffering and vice and the 
betterment of mankind; the magnificent efforts to remove 
every form of disaster and disease; the extension of popular 
education and the vast sums of money devoted to higher edu- 
cation and scientific research; an annual appropriation of three 
millions of dollars for Indian education; religious tolera- 
tion and the union of churches replacing bigotry—all these 
moral issues, denounced as visionary, have been fought out 
after hard struggle and within my lifetime of less than eighty 
years. 

When I was a boy railroad building had just begun. My 
father in going from our home on the Kennebec in Maine 
to Newport, R. L., to attend the Friends’ yearly meeting (with 
a spirited team) took two weeks to make the journey. This 
is nearly double the time I now take to go from my home: 
here to my winter home in California. 

' Then there were no ocean steamships. The most eminent 
scientist in England put on record his conviction that no 
steamship could ever carry enough coal to complete the voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

The project of the Atlantic cable met the derision of the 
world. 

Steam, electricity and the press have put the whole world 
in touch, and New York is practically as near to Hong Kong 
to-day as it was to Philadelphia in my boyhood. 

Having seen all these marvelous changes in society wrought 
out in the face of extreme opposition and accepted by all men 
during my lifetime of less than eighty years, can you blame me 
for being an optimist? 

I do not think the time will ever come when military and 
naval forces can be entirely dispensed with. Force will 
always be necessary to cope with mob violence and for police 
purposes. : 

_ An army of men is now being organized to suppress war. 

The marching step is taken by the President of the United 
States and by the King of England. Following close up in 
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rank are a large proportion of the men composing the Con- 
gresses and Parliaments of the world. The business men 
whose commerce is disturbed, the laboring men, the men who 
lose most in life and property by the ravages of war, women 
whose homes are broken up and whose husbands and sons 
are sacrificed—all these are to be found in the front ranks of 
the arbitration movement, and the rear guard of this army 
will be the regular army and navy who will, I am sure from 
my long observation, be only too glad to close up the ranks 
and be relieved of the awful necessity of war. 

We look to you, members of this Conference, to take charge 
of cohorts of men in winning speedy and decisive victory for 
our cause. With such a vast body of the best men in the 
world starting this movement, nothing on earth can stop it. 

Each day brings new evidences of growing interest. The 
high plane of modern diplomacy, the growth of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the great Arbitration and Peace Congress 
just held in New York City, the springing up of the American 
Society of International Law and scores of events here and 
abroad prove that our movement is making tremendous prog- 
ress because the world is coming to see that it is practical. 

It is evidenced on all sides that nations are interested 
in each other as never before—ready to give quick relief 
in famine or distress, to promptly denounce injustice or 
oppression. In short, we are becoming a brotherhood of 
nations. This means union, centralization. No pessimistic 
antagonism can ever prevail—justice and fraternity are sure 
to triumph—as was so truly voiced by my dear old friend 
Whittier in these prophetic words: 


“No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 
Without the greeting of the sceptic’s sneer. 
Denied and mocked at till its blessings fall 
Common as dew and sunshine over all. 
Still lives for Earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope, resting on the Truth of God.” 


The movement for world peace is rapidly finding and press- 
‘ing into service the real leaders of the people. We have as 
our presiding officer such a man—one who as a distinguished 
educator needs no introduction to any audience, and who has 
recently been chosen by a carefully selected body of eminent 
Americans as President of the American Branch of the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation. It gives me much 
pleasure to present as presiding officer of the Conference, 
Dr. NicHoLtAs Murray Butter, President of Columbia Uni- 
vorsity. (Applause.) 
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OPENING ADDRESS OF DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER, CHAIRMAN. 


This Conference reassembles at an auspicious moment. 
Our country is still ringing with the echoes of the lofty senti- 
ments and noble ideals which found expression before thou- 
sands of attentive auditors at the National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress held in New York a month ago. High offi- 
cers of government and leaders of public opinion at home and 
abroad there united in giving voice to sentiments which mean, 
if they mean anything, that a new era is dawning in the moral 
history of mankind. Moreover, before another month has 
passed, more than two score nations will assemble at The 
Hague to constitute a second International Conference called 
in the interest of international peace. Whether we look back- 
ward or forward, therefore, we see only signs of good omen. 

The nations of the earth are faced by problems of amazing 
complexity and difficulty. The spread of democracy, while it 
has greatly complicated these problems and enlarged their 
scope, has also hastened the day of their satisfactory and 
beneficent solution. 

Unless all signs fail, we are entering upon a period which 
may be described fittingly as one of internationalism. For 
long centuries the peoples of the earth have been obeying the 
deep impulse to build themselves into nations. Groups of men 
marked out by origin, by common characteristics, and by lan- 
guage, for living together under one form of government and 
within one political boundary, have grown into nations. These 
nations have, each in its own way, established constitutional 
government, or seem about todo so. With constitutional gov- 
ernment has gone hand in hand the conception of the reign of 
law and the dominance of justice. The reign of law and the 
dominance of justice mean that might shall not be permitted to 
seize the place of right, and that no individual shall be allowed 
to enact his own claims and ambitions into law or decree. 
These must be submitted in formal and stated fashion to a tri- 
bunal constituted for the purpose. No nation in which this 
conception of law and justice did not prevail could be counted 
for a moment among civilized peoples. 

This intra-national development is a happy augury for the 
international era which is opening. It is not too much to 
believe, that while certain differences between individual rela- 
tions and disputes and international relations and disputes 
must be admitted, yet the analogy between them is sufficiently 
close to make us full of hope that what has been accomplished 
intra-nationally may not be long delayed in coming interna- 
tionally. . 
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Like an individual, a nation has a mind and a conscience, 
and it has them ina very real sense. As politicians and states- 
men have long since found out, the terms Puritan conscience 
in America, nonconformist conscience in England, French 
spirit, and German idealism on the Continent, are not names 
for empty abstractions, but they stand in each case for what 
is terribly real. One of the chief problems of our time is to 
bring the nations’ minds and the nations’ consciences to bear 
on the moral problems involved in international relations. 
This is a step in the moral education of the world. It carries 
with it no necessary criticism upon what has gone before and 
no aspersion upon what now exists, any more than the full 
fruit reflects discredit upon the seed from which it sprang. 
The more perfect and complete morality of the future is itself 
to be the product of the incomplete and imperfect, but always 
improving, morality of the past and of the present. 

It is a mistake in history and an error in ethics to apply the 
standards and ideals of one period to the deeds and accom- 
plishments of an earlier one. When we are asked to point 
out how we would have settled the War of the Roses, the 
Thirty-Years’ War, the war between Parliament and the 
Stuart King, the French Revolution, the Napoleonic struggles, 
or the American Civil War, by arbitration or by judicial 
methods, the answer is that the question is quite irrelevant. 
Whether mankind could have settled the problems involved 
in all of those contests, or in any one of them, without the use 
of force and the shedding of blood, I very much doubt ; but then 
man was an earlier and a cruder being than he is to- -day. 
Moreover, the nations and their forms of government were 
then only in the making, and there is no possible parallel with 
present conditions. The crucial question is not, will our 
standards and ideals apply backward, but will they not apply 
forward? Can we do better than to use the fine phrase of our 
own Lowell, and resolve not to “attempt the Future’ s portal, 
with the Past’s blood-rusted key 

The student of history and of nature, and still more ‘the 
student of philosophy, realizes the implications of the proc- 
ess of evolution. Our political systems, our ethical standards, 
and our moral aspirations, are a development and are in devel- 
opment to-day. We need not pass unfavorable judgment 
upon those who have gone before in insisting that we shall 
endeavor to refrain from adopting methods which they often 
employed. We simply say that we have discovered and are 
prepared to apply newer and better and more efficient methods 
than theirs were. We do not say that they should have 
applied our methods, for we dare not assert that the time had 
then come when such application was possible; but we do say, 
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with the strongest emphasis, that we shall sacrifice no jot or 
tittle of our present moral insights or of our present intel- 
lectual convictions in facing the international problems of 
to-morrow. 

Joubert, of whom both Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold 
have written so charmingly, finely said: “Force and Right 
are the governors of this world; Force till Right is ready.” 
Right is ready in this twentieth century to claim her kingdom, 
and she asks Force to step down from the throne she has so 
long occupied that she may serve from this time on, not as 
Right’s substitute, but as Right’s ally. 

There are good and earnest men who now and then express 
the fear that righteousness and peace may somehow or other 
come into conflict. This judgment appears to me to be based 
upon a study of the conditions that have prevailed in the 
past, rather than upon an appreciation of the forces that are 
indicated to rule the future. Not every judgment of a judicial 
tribunal, however learned and disinterested its members, brings 
complete satisfaction to both litigants, or even to the public at 
large; yet the overwhelming majority of judicial decisions are 
equitable and do give satisfaction to the public. Cannot the 
same be said of the judicial settlement of differences between 
litigants when those litigants are nations instead of individ- 
uals? Or, if it cannot be said, then what assurance have we, 
if force be resorted to, that the cause of righteousness will pre- 
vail in the struggle? Will not “God be on the side of the 
heaviest battalions,’ as Voltaire cynically suggested? If so, 
then the cause of righteousness will not be advanced by going 
to war, unless it can be supposed to be advanced by the mere 
struggle on its behalf. But if this be true, why should the 
struggle on behalf of righteousness take the brute form of 
physical exertion, rather than the truly human form of moral 
endeavor? The truth is that. fighting is an animal appetite, 
and, excuse it as we may, moral beings must treat it as they 
treat other animal appetites and subject it to rational control. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see what real ground there is for 
supposing that righteousness and peace can come into conflict 
when those who seek righteousness are moral persons. If they 
are not moral persons, collective or individual, then what con- 
cept can they possibly have of righteousness? So long as 
human nature remains human, the several nations will each 
require their systems of police, and the world at large will 
require an international police; but this international police, 
while constituted of armies and navies, will, when it comes, 
be constituted in a way and from a point of view quite differ- 
ent from armies and navies maintained for offensive war. | 

The splendid accomplishment of this Conference during all 
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the years of its existence has been the arousing and directing 
of public opinion. The National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress in New York gave strong impetus to this work. I feel 
it is not too much to say that that Congress, in a single week, 
carried us forward quite half a century toward the time when | 
higher conceptions of international justice shall prevail. A 
public opinion which, in the person of 10,000 or more of its 
most responsible representatives, could participate with joy 
and satisfaction in the discussions in New York, will not fail 
to make itself heard in the council chambers of governments, 
nor will the aroused public opinion of the United States be 
without large influence in Europe. While we Americans have 
not always been careful to conserve the sources of our best 
influence upon our European contemporaries, nevertheless it 
remains true that American public opinion, because of its 
detachment from older animosities, struggles, and ambitions, 
and because of its essentially democratic basis, is hearkened 
to by monarchs, by parliaments, and by unofficial citizens 
who speak other tongues than ours. 

American public opinion will gain in influence abroad if its 
positive recommendations in regard to the attainment of inter- 
national justice are both sagacious and reasonable. We must 
avoid encumbering our programme with non-essentials and we 
must not fail to observe a due sense of proportion in what we 
recommend. 

Speaking for myself, I should wholly avoid at the present 
time the question of disarmament. Nations and governments 
have a varying sense of responsibility for order within and 
for safety without their boundaries. Disarmament will never 
come by pressure from without a nation, but only by pressure 
from within. If justice is established between nations, peace 
will follow as a matter of course. The reign of peace will 
cause armaments to atrophy from disuse. Disarmament will 
follow peace as an effect, not precede it as a cause. 

Yet, while passing disarmament by, we may profitably urge 
the wisdom of formal international consideration of the possi- 
bility of restricting the further growth of the great armies 
and navies of the world, without impairing the efficiency of 
those that exist. The present British Government have taken 
a most praiseworthy stand on this subject. 

From the forthcoming Hague Conference we should ask, 
I think, chiefly two things, and if both of them should be 
given us, a long step forward would be taken. 

1. We should ask that the Permanent Hague Court be 
transformed from a semi-diplomatic into a truly judicial tri- 
bunal. We should ask that judges be substituted for arbitra- 
tors. We wish to see a permanent international court which, 
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like our United States Supreme Court, will have a status, a 
procedure, traditions, and precedents of its own. We wish to 
see international law declared as well as individual differences 
composed. . 

The present Hague Court is in reality only an eligible list 
from which two litigants may choose those to whom they will 
submit their cause. In its stead I should like to see a perma- 
nent body of judges, chosen for long terms or for life, paid 
suitable salaries, and as independent of the nations from which 
they are chosen as members of the United States Supreme 
Court are of the President who appoints or the Senate which 
confirms them. 

Some concern is expressed as to how the findings of this 
court would be enforced. Are we not justified in believing 
that the moral sense of the civilized world would enforce them 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred? For the extreme hun- 
dredth case of disobedience an international police would 
be needed. That, however, many of us regard as a remote 
possibility. 

2. We should ask that the Hague Conference, now assem- 
bling for the second time at the call of a monarch, be made to 
assemble automatically hereafter at regular intervals, say once 
in four or five years. So important an assembling of the 
nations should be independent of the will of any ruler, execu- 
tive or parliament. The Third Pan-American Conference 
made provision for the periodic assembling hereafter of rep- 
resentatives appointed by all the American governments. The 
second Hague Conference should take similar action in its 
sphere. 

These, then, I hold to be the most important and most prac- 
tical steps to be urged upon the second Hague Conference: 
(1) to substitute a truly judicial for a semi-diplomatic inter- 
national tribunal; and (2) to provide for the re-assembling of 
the Conference itself at stated intervals. 

If it be argued that such a permanent judicial tribunal, 
if established, would find no business to transact, let it be 
remembered, at least by Americans, that the members of the 
United States Supreme Court were first appointed on Septem- 
ber 26, 1789; that the Court first organized on February 1, 
1790, and that for a full year it adjourned because there was 
no business on its calendar. In a few years the United States 
Supreme Court had become one of the busiest official bodies 
in the world. Moreover, if such a court were given power to 
pass judicially upon international claims, its docket would soon 
be full. 
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In the stated re-assembling of the Hague Conference lies 
the germ of the international parliament which will one day 
come into being. 

There is another aspect of international relations in time of 
war which has not attracted the attention it deserves. The 
suggestion that neutrality should extend to financial assistance 
has been brought forward by men who are in no sense imprac- 
tical. It appears to have been an early conception of so prac- 
tical a nation-builder as Cecil Rhodes. Quite independently, 
Mr. James Speyer, whose standing as an international finan- 
cier is of the first rank, made the same suggestion two years 
ago. His exact language was as follows: 

“Tt does not seem a wild flight of imagination to suggest that the signa- 
tory powers might agree to maintain in future, what for want of a better. 
term might be called financial neutrality. In case two powers went to war 
without first submitting their grievances and differences to arbitration, as 
provided by the Hague Protocol, why should not the other powers bind 
themselves not to assist either of the belligerents financially, but to see to 
it that strict neutrality was preserved by their citizens? Rich nations with 
an extended commerce are vitally concerned in maintaining peace, and if 
no financial assistance could be obtained from the outside, few nations 
would, in the face of the most effective neutrality of the other powers, 
incur the peril of bankruptcy, and the inevitable wars of the future would 
at least be shortened.” 

In one form or another this proposal has received. the sup- 
port of Mr. Bryan, who spoke of it at the recent Arbitration 
and Peace Congress in New York, and of Secretary Straus, 
who referred to it in his recent address before the meeting of 
the International Law Society at Washington. With the sup- 
port of names such as these this proposal takes on distinct 
importance and offers itself as worthy of serious considera- 
tion with a view to determining how it could be carried into 
practical operation. 

One other matter concerns Americans alone. Each time an 
important international conference is to be held, the appointing 
power searches the country over for the most competent and 
effective representatives of American interests and of Ameri- 
can opinion. Why should we not constitute a body of perma- 
nent representatives at such international conferences out: of 
the distinguished men who, as President of the United States 
or as Secretary of State, have directed for a time the foreign 
policy of the nation? Those who have been incumbents. of 
these high offices are men who have enjoyed public confidence 
and esteem in the highest degree, and their service has: placed 
them beyond the reach of party animosity or party -feeling. 
These experienced statesmen, officially constituted as interna- 
tional conferees on behalf of the United States, and in receipt 
of an appropriate salary fixed by law, would bring to their 
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task both unusual equipment and unusual experience. Such 
use of those who had rendered distinguished service to the 
nation as Chief Executive or as Secretary of State would be 
in every respect fitting. 

Every portent is favorable for the policies in which we 
believe and which we urge. The civilized world is at peace 
and there is no ruler and no party bent on disturbing that 
peace. The more powerful nations are presided over by mon- 
archs or governments whose faces are turned toward the 
light. Our own President and his Cabinet, the Government 
of the day in Great Britain, the President of the French 
Republic and his official advisers, the German Emperor, and 
the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, are alike devoted to the 
economic and moral uplifting of their people and to the 
avoidance of, war and strife. The German Emperor, against 
whom criticisms are sometimes leveled, is, as I dare assert 
with confidence, a convinced believer in the policies of peace 
and their untold advantage to the great people at whose head 
he stands. Indeed, no responsible ruler is likely, so far as 
the signs of the moment go, to be responsible for breaking 
the world’s peace. If that peace is to be broken, it will be 
broken, I think, by the irresponsible, the reckless, and the 
untamed. At this stage of the world’s history, we must all of 
us unite to hold these elements of the population in check. 
The world has come of age, and, as Archbishop Temple wrote 
nearly half a century ago, “ We are now men, governed by 
principles, if governed at all, and cannot rely any longer on 
the impulses of youth or the discipline of childhood.” 


At the conclusion of his address the Chairman called upon 
Mr. CLinton RocErs Wooprurfr, Secretary of the Business 
Committee selected by Mr. Smiley, who announced the fur- 
ther officers and committees which had been chosen by that 
Committee. 


(For the list of officers and committees, see page 2.) 


Mr. ALEXANDER C. Woop, Treasurer of the Conference, pre- 
sented his report, properly audited, which was accepted. Mr. 
Wood called attention to the fact that the funds contributed 
by members of the Conference were used for printing and 
postage only, and that all other expenses were borne by 
Mr. Smiley. 


THE CHAIRMAN: In accordance with an agreeable and 
instructive. custom, the Conference is now invited to listen 
to a review of progress made in the field of its particular 
interest since it last met. The review will be presented, as 
heretofore, by Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society. 
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THE PRESENT-STATUS OF SOF Bs INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION MOVEMENT. 


ADDRESS OF BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 


It is only twelve years since the first Arbitration Confer- 
ence met here at Mohonk. And what marvelous years they 
have been! This Conference has developed from a body of 
three score members who were doubtful and timid, to a body 
of fifteen score persons who gather in a spirit of exultation 
over the past and confidence for the future. During these 
years the Interparliamentary Union has grown from a tenta- 
tive association of a few hundred members of parliament to a 
powerful organization of over two thousand statesmen, which 
commands the respect and close attention of the world. 
Numerous other peace organizations, some of them older, 
some of them younger, have developed in the same extraor- 
dinary way. Governments themselves and Kings and Presi- 
dents have changed their attitude almost entirely toward the 
movement for international peace. The settlements of inter- 
national controversies by arbitration have increased in this 
brief period nearly a hundred fold, until the principle of arbi- 
tration is now a well-recognized part of international law and 
practice. The Hague Conference has been held, the perma- 
nent International Court established and successfully inau- 
gurated. Treaties of arbitration, for which we were contend- 
ing in the first years of this Conference, have been concluded 
to the number of forty-four, binding all the nations of Western 
Europe and some of those of South America into a pact of 
peace not likely soon to be broken. 

A second Intergovernmental Peace Conference has been 
called on the initiative of our government, and is to assemble 
at The Hague next month, with representatives from all the 
organized governments of the globe. During this same period 
two Pan-American Conferences have been held, which have 
resulted not only in greatly promoting the arbitration move- 
ment, but in the organization of a permanent International Union 
of the American republics. 

Such progress in the short space of twelve years in any line 
of humane advancement is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. 

But the movement in whose behalf we have gathered again 
in this thirteenth Mohonk Conference, because of its extraor- 
dinary growth, has reached a stage of very peculiar interest. 
It can hardly be called a critical stage, though it contains 
features which may well fix the closest attention and even 
awaken the solicitude of all those who labor and watch for 
the permanent peace of the world. 
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The movement, in some features of it, seems to have reached 
a practical standstill. Only one additional treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration, the Danish-Portuguese, has been concluded 
since we gathered here last May. Progress in this direction 
seems to have nearly spent itself, though there are still a 
number of the powers which have not yet entered into arbi- 
tration conventions with each other. Nor has any advance- 
ment been made at Washington toward the removal of the 
disagreement between the President and the Senate, which 
led to the failure of the arbitration treaties signed by the late 
Secretary Hay. Again, the Hague Court has not had any 
controversies referred to it within the year. Even outside 
of the Hague Court there has been almost nothing in the way 
of arbitration. A number of cases of boundary delimitation 
‘and of the adjustment of claims by mixed commissions— 
mostly of some years standing—have been, it is true, com- 
pleted during the year. These have been mostly between 
South American States or the European countries which have 
colonial possessions in Africa or elsewhere, but the diplomatic 
slate is being rapidly cleared of even these cases, only a few 
still remaining uncompleted and still fewer new cases coming 
up for settlement. 

It would seem then, at first sight, that arbitration, which 
has been so prevalent in recent years, is going suddenly out 
of fashion and is to fall again into disuse. I have even heard 
this suggestion made by otherwise intelligent men, who do 
not seem to have looked deeply into the situation. But such 
a suggestion is as far as possible from being a true interpre- 
tation of the situation. The Hague Court, it is true, has had 
no new business, but the reason is that there have been no 
disputes of importance between the powers which are parties 
to it. These nations are now living in a practically new atti- 
tude toward one another, partly because of the very existence 
of the Hague tribunal and the mutual work which they did in 
setting it up, and partly because of the marvelous increase of 
intercourse among the nations and their consequent better 
acquaintance and rapidly increasing sense of oneness and 
interdependence. To arbitrate disputes is an excellent thing, 
but it is a still “ more excellent way ” so to live as not to have 
quarrels to arbitrate. 

England and France, which once fought perpetually, but 
have not engaged in war with each other for more than ninety 
years, are faithfully carrying out their agreement of three 
years ago to adjust by arbitration or otherwise all the out- 
standing differences between them. Diplomacy, as is illus- 
trated in this case, has, largely because of the commanding 
position reached by arbitration in the setting up of the Hague 
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Court, become an almost constant agency for allaying differ- 
ences before they reach the stage where arbitration becomes 
necessary. This is a very great step forward toward the 
attainment of settled international peace. 

All this is conclusive proof that our movement has not in 
any sense grown weaker, but is strong with that strength 
which comes from signal victories already won and the pros- 
pect of greater ones in the immediate future. From another 
point of view also the cause of arbitration reveals its growing 
power. All of the organizations, in whatever field, which are 
laboring for its success, have increased and reénforced their 
efforts during the past year. ‘They are all refusing to be satis- 
fied with the results of the first Hague Conference, important 
as these were, and with the limited treaties of arbitration which 
have already been concluded. They are insisting, with one voice, 
that the scope of the Hague Court shall be extended so as to 
include all the nations, and its powers increased so far as may 
be necessary to make it a real international court of justice. 
They are likewise demanding that the arbitration treaties 
already in force shall be supplemented, or rather supplanted, 
by a general treaty of arbitration to be concluded by all the 
nations acting together; and many of them go so far as to 
insist that there are no disputes to-day between governments 
which may not be honorably settled by a world tribunal of 
their own creation. This general demand of the enlightened 
public opinion of the world is the supreme guarantee that the 
course of the arbitration movement is to be in no sense back- 
ward, but upward and onward to complete victory. This pro- 
posal of a general arbitration treaty as nearly unlimited as 
possible, or at any rate specifying a large number of classes of 
cases as suitable for arbitration, seems almost certain to meet with 
the approval of the Conference to meet next month at The 
Hague. 

What I have said of arbitration specifically is as true of 
nearly the whole group of measures, of which arbitration is 
only one, which have been put forward by this Conference, 
by the Interparliamentary Union, the Peace Congress, the 
Peace Societies, the National Peace Congresses, and number- 
less chambers of commerce, business organizations, and soci- 
eties and clubs of every description. It is now generally 
acknowledged that the Hague Court is only a part of a world 
system, all of whose departments must be promoted together, 
if any one of them is to have complete success. 

The arbitration movement will be greatly strengthened if 
all unoffending private property shall be made exempt from 
capture at sea in time of war. There is little doubt that the 
forthcoming conference at The Hague will approve of this 
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measure, which has always been favored by our government. 
With the commerce of the world permanently neutralized, 
occasions for war or even for serious contention will be 
reduced to a minimum. Our movement will also be power- 
fully reenforced if the Hague Conference itself shall hereafter 
be made a permanent periodic body, as it is proposed that the 
coming Conference shall recommend to the governments. An 
agreement among the nations which are to be represented at 
The Hague, hereafter, before hostilities are engaged in, to 
have investigated by friendly powers or by an international 
commission of inquiry any dispute which it may not be pos- 
sible to embrace within the terms of an arbitration convention, 
will almost put the crowning sheaf upon the whole move- 
ment. There is reason to hope that the Conference at The 
Hague can be induced to take this great step, though it is 
almost certain that a few of the powers will seriously hesitate 
to renounce the right of fighting without allowing any third 
parties to give advice in regard to the issues at stake. 

It does not seem to me to be pushing the contention too 
far to say that the arbitration movement is closely wrapped 
up with the subject of armaments, It appears very doubtful 
if an entirely satisfactory system of arbitration, such as we are 
contending for, can ever be completed unless the nations are 
willing to enter into an agreement for at least the arrest of 
the present rivalry of armaments. As long as the nations 
insist on holding that force, instead of a great tribunal of 
justice, shall be the final resort in serious cases of controversy, 
and continue, on this theory, to increase their armies and 
navies, it will be impossible to get them to agree in advance 
to arbitrate all their controversies before any judicial tribunal 
whatever. 

This Conference cannot do better, therefore, than to reaf- 
firm, if possible with increased emphasis, the conclusions 
which it reached last year with regard to the subjects that 
ought to be considered and favorably acted upon at the com- 
ing Hague meeting, including that of limitation of arma- 
ments, the most urgent of all the international questions now 
pressing for solution. 

We ought of course to continue our efforts to secure the 
widest possible study of the subject of pacific settlement of. 
international disputes in the universities, colleges and schools 
of the country, and in all other influential circles, but the 
coming Hague Conference, whose early meeting is now 
assured, makes it urgent that this gathering should: again: 
utter its voice in no uncertain terms with regard to the steps 
which the world is certainly prepared to have taken in the 
interests of the common welfare of humanity. (Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: MR. JoHN Bassetr Moors, Professor of 
International Law at Columbia University, is recognized. 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: In the 
addresses to which I have listened this morning, several refer- 
ences have been made to the subject of a permanent tribunal. 
I may observe, first, as to the question whether such a tri- 
bunal would have sufficient business that, in a speech which 
I made in New York not long ago, I pointed out the fact that 
a single mixed commission to which the United States was a 
party sat for ten years, and decided in that time over two 
thousand cases. Taking the whole term of our national 
existence, the business before that single commission would © 
have furnished a permanent tribunal with nearly twenty cases 
a year. We have had many other litigated controversies; 
and I will venture to say that a permanent tribunal, if con- 
troversies should arise in the future as rapidly as they have 
arisen in the past, would have over one hundred cases a year 
‘with which to deal. That would be enough for the judges, 
and, what is more, and I say it in a sympathetic way, for the 
lawyers also. (Laughter.) Our Chairman, in his address, 
referred to the argument that is sometimes made against arbi- 
tration, that it would be difficult to secure the enforcement of 
the arbitral decrees. In all the arbitrations that we have had 
there has never been a single instance in which the arbitral 
decree has been set aside without the consent of both parties. 
Occasionally, after a decision has been rendered, some new 
fact has been ascertained which it was thought might, if it 
had been brought before the judges, have produced a different 
result; in such cases both parties have proceeded in a spirit 
of amity to re-examine the decision, and have reached a har- 
monious, concurrent result. Our own experience triumph- 
antly demonstrates the success of arbitration. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: By great good fortune, the Conference 
numbers among its members this year a representative of 
German culture and of German literature, from whom, if he 
will be so kind as to respond to our invitation, we shall now 
be very glad to hear,— Dr. THEopor Bartu, of Berlin, former 
member of the German Parliament, publicist and journalist, 
for many years the well-known editor of Die Nation, a paper 
which many of us have read with pleasure. Dr. Barth will 
be listened to with great delight if he will speak for a few 
moments upon the interest which Germany has in inter- 
national arbitration. (Applause.) 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not prepared just now to 
speak to you, especially in a language which I have not fully 
mastered. But I hope you will excuse me if I do it, not- 
withstanding that. 

We are all together here for the work of better international 
understanding, and I think it is better to deliver an imperfect 
speech in a language which you all understand, than to deliver 
a perfect speech in a language which many of you may not 
understand. (Applause.) 

I have always watched the development of this arbitration 
movement with greatest interest. I was one of the first Ger- 
man members of Parliament who attended the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. And when this Interparliamentary Union 
had a meeting in London, now seventeen years ago, then 
no one dreamed that this arbitration movement would make 
such rapid progress. I suppose this arbitration. movement 
can be pushed forward much more rapidly if only the proc- 
ess of educating public opinion will be enforced. And just 
now this second Hague Conference, in my opinion, gives 
us an excellent opportunity to educate public opinion first, 
and then to make this Hague Conference a real success. 
I agree entirely with the words spoken by our President this 
morning in his opening speech, that peace will not follow 
disarmament, but disarmament will come after having made 
peaceful the nations; and, therefore, it is not of great advan- 
tage to try to bring this disarmament scheme before or try 
to solve it in the forthcoming Hague Conference. I should 
think it better to remove first the causes of armament. 
(Applause.) 

If the second Hague Conference should remove only one 
of the present causes of armament, it would be of the greatest 
practical importance; it would give an enormous prestige to 
the Hague Conference itself and to the arbitration movement. 
I refer to the practical question of the inviolability of private 
property at sea. (Applause.) This, you know, is a very old 
question, in which the United States has been interested for 
more than fifty years. The United States was the power that 
tried to enforce the principle of the inviolability of private 
property at sea during time of war at the Paris Congress in 
1856. I therefore think the government of this great country 
should find it an especial honor now to initiate the promotion 
of this question before the next Hague Conference, thus mak- 
ing out of the old traditions a new success. I believe I can 
say the government of the United States is in a better posi- 
tion to go on than any other power in the world, and if it 
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should take the lead concerning this important ques- 
tion, Germany, I am convinced, would follow immediately. 
(Applause.) Public opinion in Germany would force our 
government to follow, and I should think, further, that the 
present government of England, the present liberal govern- 
ment, with its peaceful inclinations, and with its disarmament 
scheme, would be obliged to fall in line; and then we would 
have an agreement between the United States, Germany and 
England and there is no doubt that it would be a great suc- 
cess, perhaps the greatest which could ever be attained by 
the Hague Conference. (Applause.) It would not only be 
a very important success in itself, but it would also be a very 
great success from the standpoint of educating the public 
opinion of the whole world; because, as you know, this arbi- 
tration movement suffers from the fact that it is looked upon 
too much as an idealistic one, and in every country there 
exist people who believe that it is not very flattering to them- 
selves to be called “idealists.” They want to be called prac- 
tical men. And so I should think it is of great importance 
that it be shown by this Hague Conference that this arbitra- 
tion movement is not only an idealistic one, but in the best 
sense of the word a practical one. If this great principle of 
the inviolability of private property at sea in time of war is 
established firmly in the law of nations, we would not only 
remove one of the chief causes of the constant increase of 
naval armaments, but also show to the commercial people and 
the industrial people that this movement can be very practical 
in its results. That may bring a large number of commercial 
and of industrial people into sympathy with us and aid very 
much to increase the influence of the arbitration movement. 
Therefore, we should do our best (and now is the time, by 
resolutions from the influential men) to bring this great ques- 
tion before the eyes of the public and to force the governments 
to consider this question. All the governments claim that 
they are very peaceful; they maintain their peacefulness with 
very large guns and big “ Dreadnaughts.” In a certain sense 
I suppose they are sincere, but it is a very expensive form of 
a peaceful movement, and I should think it would be better 
to take another way and disarm for peace by removing the 
causes of armament. I hope that this Conference will bring 
before the public opinion and before the eyes of the people of 
the whole ‘world the fact that the American nation expects 
from all the governments of the civilized world that they now 
will solve in the forthcoming Hague Conference this great 
question of the inviolability of property at sea in time of war. 
(Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The last speaker of this morning’s session 
is one who has been a tower of strength to every good and noble 
cause that has been presented for consideration to Americans 
during his long and happy life. Of him and to him I shall only 
say, All hail! 


REMARKS OF DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I hope 
the motto of the three days is to be that we and the Hague Con- 
ference will do what we can, and will not talk about the things 
we cannot do. I would like at this moment to say that we need 
not go back to 1899 simply, but that in the treaty made by the 
United States with the King of Prussia, when we were all sub- 
jected to the heresies about the domination of the seas in 1785, 
the inviolability of private property at sea was asserted by both 
nations, by Prussia as well as by America, and was introduced 
as a principle into the diplomacy of the world. 

This is to be said about disarmament,—that we have time 
with us. The admiral of the Atlantic fleet told me ten years 
ago that there was not a weapon in existence in the United 
States navy, except what the gentlemen themselves called the 
“toasting fork,’ which is the little side sword which is worn 
once a year,—there was not a weapon in existence in 1895 which 
was used in 1865; that all the rest had gone into the junk heap, 
and most of it had been melted up by that time. When I saw 
that the Congress of the United States passed by a vote of ten 
or twelve, I think,—the vote we would go one better and have 
one “ Dreadnaught” more, I had the satisfaction of thinking that 
at the end of fifteen years the new “ Dreadnaught” would be in 
the junk heap and disarmament would have taken care of itself. 

One of the most distinguished of the representatives at the 
Hague Conference this year told me this winter that he had no 
doubt whatever—he was resident in Europe at the time—he had 
no doubt whatever that the existence of the Hague Tribunai 
and its settlement had prevented war between England and 
Russia. 

What they chose to call the “ Dogger” incident, when a Rus- 
sian frigate—they did not know why—fired into some poor 
English fishermen—they did not know why—had stimulated 
England (no wonder) to immense excitement. The newspapers, 
of course, wished for war, and the “ Dogger” incident came in 
as a very fortunate event in the great business of journalism, 
which has to make a fuss about something every day. A great 
many people thought there would be war, but somebody recol- 
lected the arrangements of the last Hague Conference. The Rus- 
sian fleet was compelled at Gibraltar to give an account of itself, 
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the proper Board of Arbitrators was appointed and now we have 
forgotten there was any “ Dogger ” incident, you have forgotten 
there was any Russian fleet, the Russian fleet has gone to the 
bottom of the sea, and the first Hague Conference was entitled 
to the pacification of Europe through that period. That is a 
feather in its cap which it is worth while for us to remember 
here; if (and we have a very strong cause) we can place reliance in 
our new delegates at the Hague Conference that they will not try 
to do what is impossible, and if we can place reliance on the good 
sense of the great delegation there that it will do what is possible, 
all the bright auguries of this morning certainly may succeed. 

I am glad we are to have an opportunity to hear the distin- 
guished man to whose eminent wisdom the Hague Conference 
owed so much in the beginning. I will tell something which 
Mr. Holls, the Secretary of our delegation then, told me,—that 
many of the gentlemen who were appointed to the first Hague 
Conference by their sovereigns came to that meeting utterly hope- 
less. Mr. Holls told me that one of the most distinguished diplo- 
mats there said, “‘ What did my sovereign mean, after I had served 
him forty years as best I could—why should he have put me on 
the shelf by sending me to this Hague Conference?” But ninety 
days changed all that under the lead of our distinguished friend 
here, Andrew D. White, under the lead of America and England 
and Russia and Germany, the world’s peace was assured, at least 
for the next eight years, and as some of us hope for eight and 
eighty years to come. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference stands adjourned until 
8 o'clock this evening. 


Second Session. 
Wednesday Evening, May 22, 1907. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The subject to be presented to the Confer- 
ence this evening is that of the coming Hague Conference. We 
are privileged to hear the discussion of the topic opened by the 
Chairman of the American delegation at the first Hague Con- 
ference. To his long diplomatic experience, his wide personal 
acquaintanceship with European statesmen and men of affairs, 
and his persistent belief in the practicability of the objects for 
which the Conference was assembled the world largely owes it 
that the first Hague Conference had a practical outcome. I have 
the honor to present an American gentleman, scholar and diplo- 
mat, Dr. ANDREW D. Wuite. (Applause.) 


SOME HINTS AS TO THE FUTURE WORK OF THE 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


As the main result of the first session of the Hague Conference, 
in 1899, there exists an International Tribunal. The judges con- 
stituting this Tribunal have been appointed. They have been 
given full diplomatic inviolability, immunities and privileges as 
regards their persons, families and belongings. A permanent 
administrative committee, composed of the representatives of 
the various nations at The Hague, presided over by the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been formed, and this 
is always ready, at a moment’s notice, to attend to every sort 
of preliminary detail, including formal invitations to any powers 
in difficulty with each other to submit their differences for 
adjudication, and it may be added that an international palace 
of justice, with an international law library, has been provided 
by an honored American citizen, and will soon be an outward 
and visible sign to the whole world that this great court of the 
nations e.rists. 

In addition to all this, there were provided by the Hague 
Conference of 1899 means for delaying, hindering and even 
preventing war; and among these, first, a more practical system 
of tendering “Good Offices;” secondly, a system of Seconding 
Powers, under which each one of two nations, when drifting 
into war, is encouraged to call in the services of some other 
' nation, there being thus imposed upon both the nations thus 
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called upon the duty of studying and submitting some means for 
establishing peace, and, in case they are unsuccessful, the duty 
of declaring any war which may ensue virtually ended so soon 
as either of the belligerent powers directly concerned shall be 
placed in a condition of absolute inferiority to the other ; thirdly, 
provision was made for international “ Commissions of Inquiry,” 
the duty of which should be to make research into the real causes 
and nature of any difficulties arising between the two powers 
especially concerned, and to state them, with any means available 
for settling them, thus avoiding the present system of leaving 
any serious questions arising between two nations to the inflam- 
matory influences of the more or less yellow presses of the coun- 
tries concerned, and indeed, of other countries. Other things 
for diminishing the horrors and miseries of war were accom- 
plished which are likely to be fruitful in good, the whole work 
constituting a very great and distinct gain to the world. 

In that meeting, in the spring of 1899, as will doubtless be 

the case in the approaching meeting during this spring of 1907, 
there were no galleries, no visitors, no spectators, no reporters, 
no appeals to passion, and very rarely was there anything like 
applause ; indeed, there was a general feeling that anything save 
earnest, close, careful discussion of the questions involved was 
utterly out of place. Not a harsh word was spoken during the 
entire Conference. It was, in fact, a meeting of men who had 
given long and careful thought to the subjects involved, who 
realized the vast importance of them, and who felt that their 
personal honor was involved in arriving at the best solution 
possible. 
_ Various suggestions have been made since the adjournment of 
that first Conference in 1899, some thoughtful and pregnant, 
some mainly declamatory, and of one or two of these it would 
seem well to speak at present. 

First, it has been argued that the Hague Tribunal should sit 
steadily and permanently, thus resembling the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This idea was embodied in the first 
American proposal made in 1899, but an almost unanimous 
opinion was soon developed against it. It was objected with 
much force that the expense of maintaining such a court in per- 
manent session would be irksome to all the powers and that upon 
some of them it would bear somewhat heavily. It was also urged 
that such a court, in continuous solemn session, having, cer- 
tainly, during intervals of many months, and perhaps even dur- 
ing years, nothing to do, would probably become an object of 
ridicule, and that finally, even among the greater powers, a senti- 
ment would probably arise which would give opportunity for 
demagogs to move to strike out the appropriations for the main- 
tenance of a court apparently accomplishing nothing. These 
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considerations prevailed, and the Tribunal was established as we 
now have it. It is my belief that any effort to change the 
present system during the session of 1907 will be met by the same 
arguments which were urged in 1899, and with the same result. 

The next and greatest suggestion as to change is that of sub- 
stituting compulsory arbitration for the voluntary arbitration 
now established. 

During the session of 1899, the Russian delegates presented 
a plan for obligatory arbitration, of which Article 10 runs as 
follows: 


“From and after the ratification of the present treaty by all the signa- 
tory powers, arbitration shall be obligatory in the following cases, so 
far as they do not affect vital interests or the national honor of the con- 
tracting states :— 

“T. In the case of differences or conflicts regarding pecuniary damages 
suffered by a state or its citizens, in consequence of illegal or negligent 
action on the part of any state or the citizens of the latter. 

“TI. In the case of disagreements or conflicts regarding the interpre- 
tation or application of treaties or conventions upon the following subjects: 

“(1). Treaties concerning postal and telegraphic service and railways, 
as well as those having for their object the protection of submarine tele- 
graphic cables; rules concerning the means of preventing collisions on 
the high seas; conventions concerning the navigation of international 
rivers and interoceanic canals. 

“(2). Conventions concerning the protection of literary and artistic 
property, as well as industrial and proprietary rights (patents, trade-marks, 
and commercial names) ; conventions regarding monetary affairs, weights 
and measures; conventions regarding sanitary affairs, veterinary pre- 
cautions, and measures against the phylloxera. 

“(3). Conventions regarding inheritances, extraditions and mutual 
judicial assistance. 

“(4). Boundary conventions or treaties, so far as they concern purely 
technical, and not political, questions.” 


It seems a thing of good omen for the future that the Con- 
ference seemed ready to adopt obligatory arbitration to this 
extent, and that it was dropped only when Germany, Austria 
and Italy insisted on its rejection as a condition to their signing 
the arbitration treaty. 

Another encouraging feature is the fact that of these three 
powers, Austria and Italy were evidently in favor of adopting 
this restricted obligatory arbitration, and refrained from doing 
so only on account of their supposed duty to stand by their ally 
in European matters. Still another encouraging feature is that 
the objections of Germany did not appear to be based on any 
close reasoning or invincible prejudice, but rather to be the result 
of a temporary feeling of distrust regarding the aims of some of 
the European powers involved. It should be added, also, that 
one clause was stricken out by the delegates of the United States, 
namely, that concerning the navigation of international rivers 
and interoceanic canals, this fact being due to a fear that the 
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cause might embarrass our country in its efforts to secure a 
waterway across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Remembering the discussions of 1899, and the atmosphere in 
which they were conducted, I feel that this Russian proposal 
might well be taken up again during the approaching session, 
and possibly be made the basis for some better development. 
Further reflection by the powers which formerly opposed it may 
well lead them to consider it, in its main features, as not only 
admissible but as exceedingly useful. Under its first section 
might well be discussed the question of putting an end to the 
use of force—military or naval—in the collection of debts 
between nations. | 

But in various public meetings and in sundry articles it has 
been proposed to make the arbitration exercised by the Hague 
Tribunal entirely compulsory. To this I note the following 
objections: 

First, it subjects the Tribunal either to the reproach of being 
an impotent body, and therefore disregarded, or to the necessity 
of drawing drafts upon the energies of the nations represented 
by it which would result in a condition of things far worse than 
that which exists to-day. | 

For if compulsory arbitration means anything, it means the 
establishment of a force which can carry out the decisions of, the 
Tribunal, and this means putting into the field far greater stand- 
ing armies than any from which the world is now suffering. 
Think for a moment of some of the questions involving very 
deep political, national, racial and even religious feelings which 
might be brought before the Tribunal. Among these would 
quite likely be those between France and Germany, relating to 
Alsace-Lorraine; between Russia, Austria and Turkey, regard- 
ing the Balkan States; between Turkey and Greece; between 
Italy and Austria, regarding the Tridentine territories and the 
lands bordering upon the northeast coast of the Adriatic; and 
between the United States and one or more of the great European 
or Asiatic powers; say those relating to the rights of Chinese 
or Japanese throughout our republic, or the rights of members 
of the Italian Mafia or Camorra or Black Hand organizations. 
As to these, suppose that when we make answer to the decision 
of the Tribunal that a vast majority of our people are unalterably 
opposed to the admission of the persons concerned, or that under 
our Constitution we have no means of remedying the abuses 
complained of, and suppose then that the Tribunal says that 
we ought to have some means, and must find some, what, in the 
opinion of any person here present, would be the result of such 
action by the Tribunal upon the majority of American citizens? 
Does anyone suppose that a majority of our people could be 
induced to arbitration compelling the universal admission of 
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Chinese coolies or the placing of full grown Japanese among 
the little children in our state schools? A saying of a good, 
sensible old medieval Bishop, Ulrich of Augsburg, seems to apply. 
When sundry theologians were urging various extreme logical 
consequences of supposed scriptural dogmas, he said: ‘“ Draw 
not upon the breasts of Holy Writ too hard, lest you obtain blood 
rather than milk;” and so it may be said regarding arbitration. 
Leave much to the civilizing influence of thought and time, and 
do not press doctrines which, in all probability, would result in 
Bs discredit of all arbitration, or in unlimited bloodshed, or in 
oth. 

In my judgment, all work done in behalf of compulsory arbi- 
tration, save upon the main lines suggested in 1899 by Russia, 
will not merely be work thrown away, but work which may 
finally bring to naught the system already adopted, with all its 
possibilities of great good to the world. Consider merely the 
initiatory steps. How are the nations to drag the German Empire 
before the Tribunal to discuss questions which may open up the 
whole matter of the title to Alsace-Lorraine? How is Austria 
to be brought before the Tribunal to discuss her right to terri- 
tories which the irredentist party in Italy insists are Italian? 
Supposing that public sentiment in Russia should at last side 
with Armenia; how is the Turkish Empire to be brought before 
the Tribunal? Is it not clear that the moment the principle of 
obligatory arbitration on a large scale is adopted there will be 
an embittering of questions which, if left to themselves, are, 
under the influence of time and thought, far more likely to work 
themselves out peacefully? 

It is said, indeed, that instead of interfering by arms, the 
various nations could enforce the decrees of the Tribunal by 
a sort of boycott, or, possibly, by the cessation of commercial 
relations. Anyone who has read the history of the attempt made 
by the first Napoleon. to enforce non-intercourse between the 
continent of Europe—when he virtually held it in the hollow 
of his hand—and Great Britain will see, at once, cogent reasons 
why such a system must come to naught. So far, then, as 
improvements in arbitration are concerned, there seem to me two 
opportunities. The first is open to the approaching session of 
the Tribunal. It is to take up again the Russian proposal for 
obligatory arbitration in minor matters. The second is that the 
public at large be so educated by discussion that whenever inter- 
national difficulties shall arise we shall all insist that, to the 
utmost possible limit, they be submitted to the Tribunal. In this 
latter case, a public feeling might be created which would throw 
out of power any government which should refuse any reason- 
able resort to arbitration. As to what can be done in this way, 
we have an example in the development of what, in 1895, was 
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known as the Venezuela Question. The government of the 
United States took decided, and, as I believe, just action in the 
premises, and the people at large in public meetings so strongly 
expressed their feeling in favor of arbitration that between the 
action of our government and of our people, Lord Salisbury was 
at last forced, sorely against his will, to submit the questions at 
issue to an arbitration tribunal. 

Another point in favor of peace which might be strengthened 
has to do with the provisions made in the first Conference for 
delaying, hindering and preventing war. It is well known 
that at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War these means 
were not resorted to. Neither reminders of the Tribunal nor 
Commissions of Inquiry nor the system of Seconding Powers 
seem to have been thought of. It is evident that if these pro- 
visions are to be made effective in delaying, hindering or pre- 
venting future wars there must be a re-casting and strengthen- 
ing of them, and to this the approaching session of the Con- 
ference may well address itself. 

Yet another question which will undoubtedly arise in the 
approaching session is that of Limitation of Armaments. In 
the former session the attempt to deal with this question 
failed completely. The proposals of the special committee on 
the subject were wrecked as soon as they appeared in the 
general session. The reason is simple. The questions in- 
volved require an enormous amount of technical and, indeed, 
one may say mathematical study and calculation. The powers 
of the most expert actuary would be taxed to the utmost in 
calculating just what would be equivalent reductions, naval 
and military, between any two of the great powers — let alone 
half a dozen of them. Not one of the delegates in 1899 had 
come with even an approach to such calculations. Reflect 
upon some of the most obvious difficulties. Great Britain has 
a vast natural advantage, “the silver streak.” But she also 
has a vast economical disadvantage, for in case of war, to 
save her subjects from starvation she must command the sea. 
This has to be taken into the account in balancing naval 
quotas. Russia, protected as she is by mountain ranges or 
vast steppes on all sides but one, from any easy attack is in a 
very different position from the German Empire, which has 
no natural frontiers on any side. The position of the United 
States, so remote from other great nations, is, as any school- 
boy can see, very different as regards this question from that 
of the French Republic, or the Ottoman Empire, or the King- 
dom of Italy, all of which have strong rivals close at their 
doors. The question is of immense difficulty. I must confess 
to a belief that while some system of limitation may be 
reached at a later period, nothing very effective will be done 
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at the approaching session of The Hague Conference. Ger- 
many has already, through Chancellor von Btllow, announced 
her opposition to it, and the other powers differ hopelessly 
regarding it. It will come,—it must come,—but not yet. 

Another point which has been dwelt upon by sundry 
speakers and writers has been the advisability of aiding, by 
all means possible, the means of delaying hostilities, on the 
ground that in this manner the war feeling in the nations con- 
cerned may be allowed time to cool; but while there is force 
in this, there is force in an objection which was especially 
insisted upon at the former Conference by one of the most 
eminent of its members, Count Miinster, President of the Ger- 
man delegation, that delays, to any great extent, would pro- 
mote war rather than hinder it; that they would encourage 
powers which are always notoriously unready for belligerent 
operations, by giving them time to get ready, and that this 
would operate to the disadvantage of sundry peaceful nations 
which keep themselves in readiness to mobilize their armies 
in the shortest time possible. Whether this argument be con- 
vincing or not, it certainly indicates a line of thought which 
will prevent some of the greater powers from extending the 
period during which approaching hostilities can be delayed 
far beyond the time at present provided for. 

I now come to what seems to me one of the most prom- 
ising fields for the activity of our delegates at the approaching 
Conference, and this is the doctrine, which may fairly be called 
the American Doctrine, of the immunity of private property, 
not contraband, from seizure in time of war. I need hardly 
remind an audience like this that the record of our country in 
regard to this doctrine is exceedingly honorable. We have 
urged it from the foundation of our government. We have 
even favored it when our interests seemed to be against it. 
At the Hague session in 1899, we again urged it, but were 
met by opposition from various powers, some of which, if left 
to themselves, would have been in favor of it, but which felt 
bound to stand by their allies in opposition to it. The argu- 
ment which it was impossible to overcome was that the Con- 
ference could not go into the consideration of any subject out- 
side the purposes for which it was called; that if it did so, 
there were a multitude of such subjects urged upon us which 
would not only take more time than we had at our disposal, 
but which would usurp the place of the really important ques- 
tions which it was our foremost duty to-discuss, and might, 
indeed, lead into a state of feeling in which it would be im- 
possible to discuss these greater questions with any hope of 
success 
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Therefore it was that the American delegation made a sort. 
of compromise with those opposed to taking up this question, 
and contented itself with the passing of an unanimous 
declaration of the whole body referring the matter to the next 
session of the Conference. It was the best that could be done, 
and it is to be hoped that the question may now be brought 
up with better hopes of success than in 1899. It is altogether 
probable that France will oppose this principle now, as she 
formerly did, and it may be that the alliance between France 
and Russia is still strong enough to lead the latter power to 
go with France in the matter, tho if left to herself she 
would stand by the American Doctrine. Germany, Austria 
and Italy may be counted upon in its favor, and so, indeed, 
may very many of the lesser powers. Especially honorable 
in this respect was the position taken by the Netherlands. It 
was perfectly clear that in case of war between any of the 
greater powers the carrying trade of the Netherlands would 
be vastly increased if the old doctrine were to remain, and yet 
the better instincts of the Dutch nation asserted themselves 
against their commercial interests and the American Doctrine 
had no more earnest supporter than they. As to Great 
Britain, her plea in the last Conference was that, having no 
instructions regarding the matter, her delegates did not feel 
authorized to consider it. There is no denying the fact that 
there is a widespread feeling in Great Britain against the doc- 
trine which we would urge, but it is no less true that some 
of her most earnest authorities on international law have as- 
serted and, as I’ think, demonstrated that her real interest is 
in supporting the inviolability of private property, not con- 
traband, at sea during time of war, and it would seem that re- 
cent historical events are likely to strengthen this view.* 

Another matter which may well be considered, and which 
has in it valuable germs of good future growths, is, in my 
opinion, the preparation of an international code in regard to 
the rights and duties of neutrals. It was especially recom- 
mended by the Hague Conference of 1899 to any future Con- 
ference, and it is greatly to be desired that thought be aroused 
on this subject among all who make international law a study, 
and that the public at large be enlightened as to the value of a 
better neutrality code in the interest of international justice 
and peace. 

It has also been urged, and especially by Russia in the docu- 
ments preparatory to calling the Conference of 1899, that 
means should be taken to prevent the invention of new and 
more terrible instruments of war, and to limit changes in 
armaments. Certainly this was a natural suggestion, in view 


*See especially T. J. Lawrence: ‘‘Principles of International Law.” 
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of the enormous waste of money involved in constant changes 
of machines of war on land and sea;—ammunition, systems 
of fortifications and the like. But, even granting that it were 
practicable, after all, is it desirable? May it not be that the 
constant and terrible additions to means of destruction in 
war are among the most powerful deterrents, not only to 
declarations of war, but to conduct leading to war? I remem- 
ber discussing at St. Petersburg with a most thoughtful old 
diplomatist the question as to the probabilities and possibili- 
ties of war, which many people thought at that time imminent. 
His answer was: “In my despatches to my government, I 
constantly avow my disbelief in the approach of a great Euro- 
pean war. Monarchs and statesmen in the old days used to 
go to war with comparatively a light heart. It was like gam- 
bling. At the worst, they lost a certain number of subjects, 
and possibly, gained a greater number; or they lost a little 
territory, and possibly, gained a greater territory. But now 
every thinking monarch or statesman sees that the case is 
very different. Not only has war become vastly more terri- 
bie than formerly, but it is so exhaustive that it is almost sure 
to set in motion a great mass of anti-social forces which may 
result in fearful social convulsions, and even in the loss of 
crowns by monarchs entering into it. War in the old time 
was like a duel in the open; a war in these days, especially in 
Europe, is. like a contest for life and death with poisoned 
daggers in a dark room.” One has only to refer to the 
Franco-Prussian and the Russo-Japanese Wars to see the 
truth of this reasoning. 

The greatest trust, after all, as regards the future peace of 
nations, must be in the uplifting of peoples, and in so uplifting 
them that when demagogs are taking a line of conduct likely 
to end in war between any two nations the people concerned 
may say: “ We have a great international court already es- 
tablished to meet just such cases as this. The judges are 
already appointed. The international courthouse stands open. 
A commission is already appointed to take all the preliminary 
measures. Let us try arbitration first.” 

Let me say here that I speak not at all as a pessimist. As 
an American, Iam proud of the record our country has made; 
first, as regards the assertion of the rights and duties of neu- 
trals, as far back as the time of Washington and Franklin and 
Jefferson; secondly, of our arguments, steadily, in season and 
out of season, favoring the immunity of private property, not 
contraband, from seizure at sea; thirdly, of the fact that the 
United States, more than any other power, labored in behalf 
of arbitration at the Hague Conference of 1899; that, more 
- frequently than any other power, she has resorted to arbitra- 
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tion to settle international difficulties; that since the establish- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal\she has so often resorted to it; 
and finally, that our nation, thru the present President, inter- 
vened so skillfully and effectively to put an end to the terrible 
war in the East, which had become a frightful calamity, and 
was sure, if not stopped, to result speedily in the bankruptcy 
of both combatants. Of all this I am vastly proud, but I 
note the fact that it has been done, not by force or threats 
of force, but by the cultivation of a great public sentiment 
in favor of peace and against war. And I also note that much 
more remains to be done. Our own recent history as regards 
war shows how readily the nation can be wrought upon to 
favor hostilities against any other nation whatever. My hope 
is that the increasing study of international law will act pow- 
erfully in favor of legal remedies to international difficulties, 
and that from the great number who are now in our universi- 
ties and colleges giving themselves largely to studies of the 
relations between states, there will filter down thru pulpit 
and press into the midst of the people a sentiment ever grow- 
ing stronger and stronger, which will make arbitration com- 
pulsory in a higher sense than any which suggests, even re- 
motely, anything in the nature of warlike methods. 

In conclusion, let me refer to one matter which ought to 
encourage us all. In the spring of 1899, there was very little 
reason to believe that the Conference then in session was 
more than a single passing event in the history of the world. 
There were, indeed, references from time to time to a possible 
future Conference, notably when the American plan for giving 
immunity to private property, not contraband, on the high 
seas, was referred to the next Conference. But there was un- 
doubtedly a sense of unreality in the minds of many when this 
reference was made, and it doubtless seemed to not a few like 
putting the matter over until the Greek Kalends. 

But we were building better than we knew. It can now be 
seen that the system of Conferences between the nations has, 
if we properly exert ourselves, come to stay. Here a duty 
may be suggested to us all. A public opinion should be de- 
veloped which will consider such international sessions as 
natural and normal, as a matter of right, of humanity ;—as a 
thing of course. 

The lords of the earth, some of them at least, may in the 
future be inclined unfavorably against these sessions. They 
may dislike them as forcing general policies derogatory to 
local monarchical pretensions. But a strong, steady, wide- 
spread pressure of the peoples, if it have right reason behind 
it, will prove irresistible. A good beginning has been made, 
and this means much. Here and there a nation in the future 
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may decide not to take part in this or that session. The 
answer of the thinking world will be, so much the worse for 
the men who happen to control such a recalcitrant nation. 

The steady pressure of the pulpit and press is a vast force. 
I can never forget one example of it at the Conference of 1899. 
Various evidences of it reached The Hague from the United 
States, some, of course, crankish and hysterical, but most of 
them showing a feeling of amazing depth and strength against 
the present sacrifices of mankind to the god of war. 

Among these was a pastoral letter from a Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop in a remote part of Texas. It was simply 
_a request to his brethren that they pray for a happy issue of 
the Conference out of the questions with which it had to do. 
There was a simple, most touching faith and fervor in it. 

This letter, at the very crisis of the Conference, when it 
seemed to be certain that Germany and the two powers acting 
with her would give up the whole matter, was shown to the 
Chancellor of the German Empire. He was an old man who 
had fought long and desperately for German unity, for toler- 
ance, for right reason. He was of ancient lineage, of what 
was once a sovereign house, and he was now standing next 
the sovereign of the German Empire as his chief counsellor 
and representative. He was born and bred, and remained 
faithful, to the older branch of the Christian Church. His 
brother was a cardinal. To him, at the very crisis of the fate 
of the Conference, were shown some of these evidences of 
deep American feeling, and especially this form of prayer is- 
sued by the head of a little Protestant diocese in the most re- 
mote of our American States. He read them carefully, was 
evidently affected by them, and, most of all, by the latter. He 
saw in them evidences of a depth and breadth of feeling in a 
great nation which he had hardly before suspected. From that 
moment, he supported the continuance of Germany and her 
allies in the work of the Conference. He was a statesman 
whose vast experience and whose habit of treating great ques- 
tions on their merits led him to see what these papers sub- 
mitted to him indicated. I never realized before so fully how 
across great abysses of space, occupation, religious thought 
and secular training the earnest voice of man may speak to 
his brother man. More than all else, that incident taught me 
the force which new and better ideas will derive from the 
creation of a general opinion in this republic which will press 
steadily for the establishment of the Hague Conference and the 
Hague Tribunal as essential features in the development of 
mankind. 

My final counsel, then, as regards our duty, is that we stead- 
ily labor to develop a public feeling which will demand that 
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the Hague Conference meet at regular intervals, at the call 
of all the nations concerned, and that it boldly take the highest 
international interests as its province. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the second speaker of this evening I 
have the honor to present the Hon. Simeon E. Batpwin, Chief 
Justice of Connecticut and Professor of Constitutional and 
Private International Law in Yale Univérsity. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, CLD: 


The best thing that the first Hague Conference of peace did 
was to organize the Hague Tribunal. The best thing the second 
can do is to improve it. 

In principle it cannot be improved, that is, in its aim of offering 
to the world a competent, impartial and independent court, before 
which any international controversy can be fairly tried. 

In every civilized country the courts of justice do a large part 
of the work of the government. So far as they do it well, they 
can rely on obtaining public respect. In very few cases is force 
ever used to carry their judgments into effect. This is not 
simply, not mainly, because the whole power of the state stands 
behind them. It is because public opinion and public respect are 
behind them; and these forces gathering like this can help much 
to bring to the support of the Hague Tribunal. 

The advocates of international arbitration find themselves 
opposed by many not unimpressive arguments. 

There is that of the necessity and the justice of war under 
certain circumstances; and I, for one, fully grant it. 

There is that of the remedy afforded by diplomacy for the 
settlement of international controversies. They say “hat this 
is a cheaper, quicker and better remedy than any court of arbi- 
tration can provide, and I think we must grant that also. 

It is only when diplomacy fails, that international arbitration 
can properly come in. 

Every controversy between man and man does not result in a 
law suit. In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred they settle it 
' between themselves, or their agents do. So it is and always 
should be in differences between nations” 

Another much more imposing objection is that no people will 
trust the justness and fairness of arbitrators who have not been 
trained in their own ways of thinking and are not familiar with 
their own ideas of jurisprudence and social morality. 

It is to this particular objection that I shall address myself on 
this occasion, and I desire to do it by reference to what has 
already been accomplished in this direction. 

In gatherings like this, in which our faces are set towards the 
future, we are apt not always to give to existing conditions and 
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achievements the place that belongs to them in the upward move- 
ment of the race. 

There is a grandeur to international law, the law between 
nations, that does not attach to the law between men, or between 
a man and a government. Yet we have no surer foundation for 
international law and international justice than is given by that 
branch of the law between men which is already established as a 
common law for all nations. 

I refer, of course, to maritime law. It is the same on every 

sea, and so extends over more than two-thirds of the entire earth. 
Every ship on the ocean, whatever her flag, is subject to its 
authority, and the courts of every nation, into whose ports she 
may enter, will enforce it against her. 
. Nor is this true simply in time of peace. Whether invoked 
between man and man, or between man and a government, be 
it his own or a foreign one, the laws of the sea will be applied 
in war, by one and the same rule, whenever appeal is made to the 
power of a court of justice for protection. 

A. great English judge, Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, more than a century ago, said, in delivering judgment 
in a prize case: 


“T trust that it has not escaped my anxious recolfection for one moment, 
what it, the duty of my station, calls for from me;—namely, to consider 
myself as stationed here, not to deliver occasional and shifting opinions 
to serve present purposes of particular national interest, but to administer 
with indifference that justice which the law of nations holds out without 
distinction to independent States, some happening to be neutral and some 
to be belligerent. The seat of judicial authority is, indeed, locally here, 
in the belligerent country, according to the known law and practice of 
nations; but the law itself_has no locality. It is the duty of the person 
who sits here to determine this question exactly as he would determine 
the same question if sitting at Stockholm—to assert no pretensions on 
the part of Great Britain which he would not allow to Sweden in the 
same circumstances, and to impose no duties on Sweden, as a neutral 
country, which he would not admit to belong to Great Britain in the 
same character. If, therefore, I mistake the law in this matter, I mis- 
take that which I consider, and which I mean should be considered, as 
the universal law upon the question.” 


To those familiar with the practice of courts of admiralty, by 
which this law of the sea is administered, there has never seemed 
anything impossible in the project, often proposed, in previous 
centuries, of setting up a single prize court for the world. As 
thought out by such jurists as Azuni and Hubner, it was to have 
its seat in one of the free cities, and draw its judges from every 
maritime power. 

A court of admiralty, we must remember, has an effective 
way of enforcing its decrees by a suit in rem. It can seize a 
ship which is or was the theater of the cause of action, as the 
first step in the controversy; and holds it to respond to the final 
judgment. 
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The doings of such courts have, of course, an interest for all 
nations. They are widely reported in law magazines and trea- 
tises. If they seem to deserve it, they meet frank criticism. 
The judges know all this. They know that their acts are to go 
before the world for its judgment, and that they will be con- 
demned, if not supported by this universal law, as to the justice 
of which the world is in agreement. Pride as well as duty 
therefore constrains them to follow the standards which that law 
sets up. 

The political and legislative departments of, the government 
to which such a court belongs have the power to abrogate or 
alter for their country the general law of the sea, but they 
seldom do it. They too are restrained by the public opinion of 
the world, and by the fact that this law is a natural growth from 
what has seemed right and reasonable to civilized man during a 
long course of centuries. 

I need hardly say that admiralty courts are not confined to 
cases where they seize a ship. One man can sue another there 
or be sued by one. So can one government sue another before: 
them, or indeed before any court to which they may both agree 
to submit their controversy. Nor are such submissions by any 
means unknown. 

Let me mention two that serve especially to illustrate how our 
existing judicial machinery may serve to settle international 
controversies where diplomacy has failed. 

The first occurred in 1874. 

A French ship, Le Phare, carrying a cargo of guns and 
ammunition was seized in a port of Nicaragua by the commandant 
of the port. It was at a time when that country was on the 
verge of a civil war. The commandant asserted that the cargo 
was designed for the revolutionists and so the lawful subject 
of confiscation by the government. The affair was made the 
subject of judicial proceedings in the courts of Nicaragua. After 
two years of litigation, they decided in 1876 against the ship, 
condemning the cargo. The French government protested, and 
claimed indemnity. There was a long diplomatic wrangle, run- 
ning through nearly three years more. Neither power would 
yield, but at last, in 1879, Nicaragua offered to submit the 
question of her liability to respond to the demands of the French 
government to the final decision of the highest court in France, 
the Cour de Cassation. France accepted the proposal. A con- 
vention providing for this reference was signed at Paris. Each 
government employed a lawyer from the bar of the Court of 
Cassation. The case was heard like any other and a judgment 
rendered a year later (July 29, 1880) in favor of the French 
owners. The court held that the judgment of the Nicaragua 
court was not conclusive upon it; that while the seizure might 
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have been in the interest of public order, it was not justified 
by anything justly imputable to the captain or his owners, and 
that the French government, as representing the latter, was 
entitled to receive the full amount of damages suffered, with 
interest at twelve per cent. from November 30, 1874, and the 
costs of suit.* 

The second instance of a resort to the ordinary courts of one 
of the nations that were parties to a controversy, is that arising 
from the seizure by the United States of a Canadian sealing ship 
off the coast of Alaska, in 1887. Whether the seizure was 
proper or not depended on the limits of our territorial jurisdiction 
in those waters. Great Britain claimed that it ran only three 
miles out from the coast line. We claimed that it ran to the 
middle of Behring’s straits and from the meridian of 172° to 
that of 193° W. longitude. A suit was brought against the ship 
in our admiralty court in Alaska, which decided in favor of the 
United States. 

The true boundary limits had been a matter of diplomatic con- 
troversy for years between the two governments. This incident 
did not tend to allay the difference. The owner of the vessel, 
in 1888, appealed from the decree of forfeiture to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but subsequently withdrew it, and in 
1891 filed a petition in that court setting out the facts and 
asking for a writ of prohibition to prevent the sale of the ship 
under the admiralty decree, on the ground that this decree was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Alaska court. Simultaneously 
another application for such a writ was filed in the same court » 
by the attorney-general of Canada. In this it was stated that he 
acted in the matter “ with the knowledge and approval of the 
imperial government of Great Britain.’ The Supreme Court of 
the United States was therefore invited by Great Britain to 
decide a cause involving the determination of the western 
boundary limits of the United States on the ocean, and the 
propriety of a seizure by the United States of a British vessel 
some sixty miles off shore, in waters which Great Britain claimed 
were the open sea, free to the world. 

There can be no doubt that, had the court gone into the merits 
of the case and adjudged that the United States have jurisdiction 
beyond the three mile limit in those waters, Great Britain would 
have submitted to the judgment, and the judgment would have 
settled, as between the two powers, the true limits of our terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

The court, in their final opinion, observed that they were not 
insensible to the courtesy implied in the willingness of Great 
_ Britain to have it pass upon this great question, and had no 


*Calvo, Int. Law., 111, §1764; Merignhac, Dr, Publ. Int. I, 464, 
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doubt that a decision upon it, if made, “ would receive all the 
consideration that the utmost good faith would require,” but 
that it was not a responsibility that the court would lightly 
assume, and the case really turned upon a much narrower point. 
This was whether the record showed that the seizure was made 
outside the three mile line, and it was held that it was not. The 
case therefore was dismissed, without going into a discussion of 
the boundary question. 

Here then are two diplomatic controversies between govern- 
ments that, by the consent of one of the powers concerned, were 
referred to the highest court of the other for final and conclusive 
decision, in the shape of an ordinary law suit, to be conducted 
precisely as if it were one between private individuals. Such a 
course is not infrequently followed in controversies between a 
sovereign and an individual subject of another sovereign, in 
preference to making it a subject of diplomatic negotiation. 

No higher testimony could be asked for of the trust in human 
justice as administered in the courts of last resort of a great 
nation, that is generally felt by the civilized world. 

I do not think that the cases already disposed of by the Hague 
Tribunal have impressed the public mind throughout the world 
with any profound sentiment of confidence in its reaching just 
conclusions in all Cases. | 

The remarks of one of the Russian judges presiding in pro- 
ceedings coming on for a hearing at the outbreak of the Russo- _ 
Japanese war—in which he apparently sought to use the oppor- 
tunity thus given him to bring the public opinion of the world 
to the support of the Russian position—created a very unfavor- 
able impression, and warranted the strong protest against his 
action subsequently filed by Japan. 

The implied indorsement, in the Venezuela case, of the use 
of ships of war to force a settlement of disputed claims of 
private individuals was distasteful to many of the friends of 
peace. The court gave a preference in payment to claims of 
citizens of powers which had thus intervened for their enforce- 
ment and obtained a kind of security for them, by taking pos- 
session of Venezuelan ports. This was certainly putting a 
premium on armed intervention to safeguard private interests. 

The membership of the court is also so large and so hetero- 
geneous and the training of the different judges has been so 
different in the matter of legal acquirements and judicial admin- 
istration, that some of those upon the bench command much 
more respect from the world at large as regards their qualifica- 
tions for such a place than do others. 

It has been suggested that the Hague Tribunal should be kept 
continually in session. This, as the court is now constituted, 
would seem hardly practicable. 
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Of the hundred judges, more or less, of which it would be 
composed were each power to appoint all which it is entitled to 
name, probably not half would be really capable of trying such 
cases as are likely oftenest to come before it. No judge can 
sit to advantage without considerable familiarity with the French 
language, nor without having made a special study of inter- 
national law. The rules governing the production of evidence 
in countries-following the Roman law should also be known to 
those who are to preside at any trial in the Hague Tribunal. 
It is obvious that in every case that comes before it the pro- 
cedure of the tribunal itself takes shape, and furnishes some- 
thing in the nature of a rule for subsequent hearings, which will 
be best understood by those who tried the cause. 

All these things point to the conclusion that the personnel 
of the Hague Court, as now constituted, is not of a kind to 
make permanence in its sessions desirable. The theory on which 
it was devised was to furnish a large panel of standing judges 
out of whom the parties to any controversy could select a few 
with whom they would be content to leave its decision. To 
keep them all statedly at or near The Hague, whether with a 
view of having them ready to respond promptly to a call for 
their services, or in order to fit them better for the execution of 
their office, would involve an expense out of proportion to the 
benefits that could be anticipated, and might also tend to dis- 
courage some of those best qualified for such a position from 
accepting an appointment to it. 

It may be added that the objections, already strong, to 
admitting a judge of the tribunal to practice before it, would be 
intensified if all the judges were always in attendance. Instances 
have already occurred in which certain of them have been heard 
as counsel, before a bench occupied by their associates. Such a 
practice is defended, though hardly defensible, on the ground 
that the judges are really only such when called upon to sit in 
a particular case. So long as the total number remains as at 
present this is practically true. 

If the court were one of not more than ten or fifteen judges, 
different -considerations would apply. With a smaller mem- 
bership more efficiency would probably be reached. But on 
the other hand there would be apt to be less readiness to resort 
to it, particularly on the part of the lesser powers. 

The great good of the Hague Tribunal is that it offers an 
acceptable way of bringing international controversies to an 
end without a resort to arms. It is often’ even more important, 
both for the parties and the general good of human govern- 
ment, to have a decision rendered that brings a controversy to 
- an end, than that the decision should be the right one. Be it 
right or wrong the dispute is closed and society is left at 


peace. 
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The Hague Tribunal is less adapted for the attainment of 
justice between litigating powers than the ordinary courts of 
law in countries of high civilization. But contending powers 
will seldom be content to litigate before the ordinary courts 
in either. They will often be content to litigate before The 
Hague Tribunal, because they can pick out those of the judges 
in whom they have the most confidence, to hear their cause, 
and because, at any rate, it will be better than war, and saves 
to each the humiliation of acknowledging itself to have been in 
the wrong, which it might incur should it surrender by its own 
action the position which it had previously assumed. 

Let, then, be the task of the coming conference of peace to 
make the Hague Tribunal, in the nature of its constitution and 
the course of its procedure, worthier of its lofty place. It will 
be labor well bestowed. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the next speaker I present the Hon. 
BARTLETT Tripp, of South Dakota, former Ambassador to 
Austria. 


ADDRESS OF, HON’ BARTLET DDR 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have determined, after listening to 
the delightful remarks which have been made by those abler 
gentlemen who have been familiar with matters of the Hague 
Conference, who have given us so much in detail in reference 
thereto, to be more academic in what I have to say to you and 
talk rather from the position of a layman with reference to the 
subject which you have assigned to me, and for a few minutes | 
shall ask leave to dwell upon the general character of the Hague 
Conference and its future. 

It is pleasant to feel that no American audience needs any 
argument to convince it as to the necessity of the immediate 
establishment of a permanent tribunal for the hearing and 
final determination of all controversies arising between the 
nations of the civilized world. In fact, the great surprise is 
that this step in the progress of civilization has been already 
so long delayed. The settlement of individual controversies 
by wager of battle has so long ceased to exist that the younger 
generations of our people learn with surprise that it ever had 
a place in our jurisprudence. And the young reader of the old 
romances inquires whether it be really true that the nobility of 
England were ever obliged to summon their armed retainers 
as a guard when returning at night from banquets or places 
of entertainment. And they ask with surprise whether the 
streets of London were ever in fact turned over to the ban- 
ditti and highwaymen after the sun had set. A long period 
has elapsed and civilization has made rapid progress since 
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might determined the rights of the individual man. And no 
citizen of to-day would again consent to submit his claims 
against his fellowman to a trial of physical strength. Our 
present civilization, our enlightened conception of the rights 
of others make these methods of the past seem like creations 
of the imagination, or the extravagances of poetry and 
romance. Yet we are still practicing as nations what we have 
so long condemned as individuals. Ought not the aggrega- 
tion of individuals to be wiser than the individual himself? 

Again, it is a fundamental principle of enlightened jurispru- 
dence that no man shall be the judge in his own case. So rudi- 
mentary is this rule of human action that it is presumed no 
enlightened nation has deemed it necessary to embody such 
precept in the provisions of its written constitution, for there 
are some principles of human rights so elementary that to circum- 
scribe them by written law would take from them their sacred- 
ness of character and lessen respect for their observance. No 
court of justice in any civilized land looks to the provisions 
of a written constitution or the enactments of a legislature to 
determine whether a man may assume to try and determine his 
Own case or one in which he may have any interest, however 
remote. The conscience of civilization would be shocked by 
the audacity and turpitude of a judge who sought to override 
such unwritten law. Yet we are continually committing this 
crime as a nation which we so emphatically condemn as a 
people. Every nation that sends its fleet to demand and ob- 
tain from another nation the payment of debts due to its citi- 
zens or to itself, is acting not only as judge, but executor in 
its own case. Shall we be longer virtuous as citizens and 
criminal as nations? Shall we longer act the part of just and 
enlightened citizens toward the individuals of other nations, 
and the part of a criminal and barbarian state toward them as 
nations? When we have once established a tribunal with 
power to hear and determine the grievances of nations, the 
rights of states to collect national and individual debts by. 
force and the learned discussions of Drago and other dis- 
tinguished writers upon such assumed national rights will 
need no further consideration at our hands. 


THE MOMENT IS AN AUSPICIOUS: ONE. 


No more favorable period of time has ever existed for the 
consideration of this question than the present. It would 
have been idle to ask the ancient governments of the world 
to submit the rights of their subject provinces to a court of 
arbitration. It would have been idle to so appeal to the great 
Rameses II who sought to extend his empire of the Nile over 
- the known continents of Europe and Asia. It would have 
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been idle to appeal to the great Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Medo-Persian Empires, whose rulers each in turn sought to 
extend the limits and surpass the grandeur of the reign which 
had preceded them. It would have been idle to appeal to 
Alexander whose ambition was to make the boundaries of 
Macedonia coterminus with those of the civilized world. It 
would have been idle even later to appeal to the great Roman 
Empire to submit the rights of its conquered provinces to a 
tribunal of arbitration. These great empires made war, not 
for vindication of principle but for conquest and the gratifica- 
tion of personal ambition and power, and their victorious 
armies left behind them nations of slaves with no govern- 
ments but the absolute will of the conqueror himself. But 
in the onward march of time when the ruins of their splendid 
civilization are the only history left to us of the greatness of 
these mighty empires, when the Slav, the Teuton, the Frank 
and the Anglo-Saxon have erected their great empires upon 
the ruins of haughty Rome; when in the onward march of 
civilized progress these mighty nations segregated and bound 
together, each by its common tongue, have learned to respect 
each the rights of the other; when by concensus of common 
wisdom the great powers of the modern world have come to 
know that the establishment and maintenance of separate and 
independent nations are necessary and indispensable to the 
well being and good government of the civilized world, then 
may an appeal to their reason and judgment to form a tribunal 
having power not only to settle the controversies of the past, 
but also to provide a code of rules and law which may prevent 
the recurrence of such evils in future, be successfully made. 
Laws enacted in advance or decline of the popular will are ob- 
served only in their breach. A remedy follows naturally and 
immediately upon the recognition of wrong. As soon as the 
nations of Europe recognized the necessity of a division of the 
peoples of various tongues, habits and traditions, into separate 
and independent states, so soon did the united voice of the 
great powers, in council, begin to determine the rights of each, 
and for more than one hundred years have the great treaties, 
notably those of Paris, Vienna and Berlin, fixed and deter- 
mined the status.of the kingdoms and empires of Europe, while 
on our own continent under color of the Monroe Doctrine we 
have assumed to protect and guard the rights of our own sister 
republics, and so far has the power of concerted action ex- 
tended, that the results of war are now no longer left to the 
determination of the contending nations. And the conqueror 
is no longer permitted to enforce harsh and oppressive terms 
upon the vanquished nation; but the whole world assumes to 
be interested in the settlement of the victor’s claims. Notable 
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examples of this asserted right are observed in the treaty of 
Berlin, which not only refused to allow Russia to enforce its 
claims already consented to by the suppliant Turk, but such 
congress to its lasting disgrace, be it mentioned, restored 
again to the yoke of Turkey those provinces of eastern Europe 
which, by the treaty of San Stefano, had been declared for- 
ever free. And the great powers again intervened to deprive 
Japan of the fruits of her victory over conquered China, and 
compelled her to surrender Port Arthur, the peninsula, and to 
relinquish all claim to the mainland of China and to content 
herself with Formosa and a few smaller islands of the sea. 
Our own nation, too, has broken over its early traditions and 
has now assumed its place among the nations of the world, 
and we observe with pride the part it took at Algeciras in 
determining questions which affected the interests of the en- 
tire world. And later we are pleased to observe at the earnest 
request of the great nations of Europe, our good offices were 
again invoked and successfully employed by our tactful ex- 
ecutive in bringing to an early and favorable issue one of the 
most bloody and determined wars of modern times. 

So rapid then, has been the progress of concerted action 
in assuming to hear and determine the rights of other nations, 
that it requires but a single step in advance to establish a 
permanent board or tribunal for the determination of all con- 
troversies that may hereafter arise. It would be but making 
permanent in the future, what has been temporary and pro- 
visional in the past. | 


WHAT KIND OF A TRIBUNAL SHALL IT BE? 


I have observed with some interest the discussion of the 
learned men who composed the late Peace Congress in New 
York, but I do not agree with those gentlemen who advocate 
international police to carry into execution the awards of the 
new tribunal. The civilization of the world has not yet 
reached the point that the nations will submit to foreign dicta- 
tion even of a central government in the collection of interna- 
tional claims. In my judgment, it would be idle to clothe the’ 
new tribunal with executive powers. Nations are very jeal- 
ous of yielding any of their powers to another nation or tribunal. 
We had some experience of this in the attempt to found our 
own national government. All of the states wanted a central 
government but few of them were willing to surrender any 
of their own sovereign powers to found a central sovereign 
government. And it is believed that had the people then un- 
derstood the constitution to have contained the national pow- 
ers which subsequent construction has given it, the chances 
would have been feeble indeed for its adoption at the polls. I 
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doubt, too, if any additional strength would be given to the 
tribunal by adding a power of execution. The strength of 
modern governments, especially of republics, lies in the en- 
lightened public opinion of their people. And a nation that is 
sufficiently enlightened to consent to the establishment and 
maintenance of an international board or congress of arbitra- 
tion, will be forced by the healthy public opinion of its own 
people as well as the opinion of other and disinterested nations 
to comply with any judgment rendered against it by the tribu- 
nal to which it has submitted its claim, how much soever it 
may be disappointed in the judgment it has obtained. The 
honor and dignity of its own people, the respect due to the 
tribunal which has determined the question, and the silent 
influence of every other nation represented in such tribunal 
are a power more potent than any force of liveried police that 
might be sent to execute the judgment of such a ccourt. In my 
judgment the tribunal or congress (for the latter word appeals 
to me with greater weight) should be a permanent one repre- 
sented by every civilized government of the world, if possible, 
by members in number governed by the population of each 
nation, or by some other proper standard. And that such 
tribunal should have both legislative and judicial powers,— 
judicial powers to determine controversies already arisen and 
to arise, and legislative powers to adopt a code of international 
rules and law to govern all future cases that may arise. It 
needs no argument to convince us that it is time for the na- 
tions to have agreed upon some of the simpler and necessary 
rules governing the rights of belligerents and neutrals in time 
of war. Each nation should no longer be a law unto itself. 
It is humiliating to think that so far we have been unable to 
agree upon some of the simplest and what ought to be the 
conceded rights of nations in time of war. And we blush to 
think that civilized and enlightened states still cling to the old 
barbarian right of Marque and Reprisal, making its citizens 
robbers and banditti with right to prey upon the property 
of citizens of the belligerent nations, and other equally bar- 
barian laws of war. What so appropriate tribunal to de- 
termine the rules and laws that should govern the intercourse 
of nations, both peaceful and warlike, as a representative con- 
gress of all the nations of the civilized world? 

It is no objection that legislative and judicial powers are 
combined in one body. We fought the seven years war of 
the Revolution under such a Congress. It had both legislative 
and judicial powers, and like the congress we propose, it had 
no executive power but ti.. people’s will. England has got 
along very comfortably with a Parliament, one branch of which 
has always retained and exercised judicial powers. And many 
of our states, notably New York, gave to her early senate in 
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imitation of the House of Lords a right to final review of 
cases pending in her courts. Such a congress or the litigants 
themselves might well select from its body certain of its dis- 
tinguished lawyers to hear and determine cases submitted to 
it as a judicial tribunal, while all its members could take part 
in enacting the legislation required. 

Such a tribunal would be more economical than one at- 
tempting to maintain separate and independent departments 
of international government: Besides, as I have already sug- 
gested, I do not believe the time has come, if it ever will, when 
the nations of the world will agree to any form of a central 
international government. It would not be so difficult to get 
Americans to concede some rights and powers to a great in- 
ternational government, for we have been educated in the 
local forms of governmental administration. We have at- 
tended town meetings and city elections. We believe that 
the city and town is, in a sense, sovereign in all matters of 
local concern; that the county should determine all matters 
pertaining to such subdivision; that the state should be sov- 
ereign in all matters pertaining to the state and that the 
nation is sovereign in all matters pertaining to the nation it- 
self. The theory is perfect, though the courts sometimes find 
trouble in carrying it into execution. But it must be re- 
membered that this theory of government is American and is 
founded on the principle that the right to govern comes from 
the consent of the governed. It is opposed to the theories of 
our friends across the water who believe that the right to 
rule comes from Deity itself. Ours is government in the as- 
cending scale while monarchy, limited or despotic, is govern- 
ment in the descending scale. And the times are not yet pro- 
pitious to hope for the consent of the monarchial nations to 
a new dispensation of Divine Providence establishing over all 
nations one great central government. 

The most then that we can hope for is an international 
tribunal clothed with powers—advisory to be sure—but pow- 
ers backed by the implied promise of all the nations that its 
laws and mandates shall be respected and obeyed. Such a 
tribunal, which weakens no nation by withdrawing from it 
any part of its national powers, but which is the creation and 
_ offspring of every nation and which governs not by inherited 
or delegated powers, but by the powers of the nations them- 
selves exercised through it, will be stronger and will wield a 
greater influence than any attempted central governmental or 
tribunal of delegated powers, at least, under existing forms of 
national government and the existing civilization of the 
human race. (Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The Hon. RicHarp.BARTHOLDT, Member 
of Congress from Missouri, and Chairman of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, who was to have been 
one of the speakers at this session, is unavoidably absent. He 
has addressed a letter of suggestion to the Chairman, which will 
be referred to the Business Committee and entered upon the 
proceedings of the Conference. 


LETTER FROM HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. . 


St. Louis, May 20, 1907. 
Dr. NicHotaAs Murray Butter, Pres. Arbitration Conference, Mohonk 
Lake, INOS 


My Dear Doctor.—Important engagements at home preparatory to my 
trip abroad make it impossible for me to attend this year’s Mohonk Con- 
ference. If I were present I should gladly submit some remarks on the 
subject of disarmament and arbitration. We all understand, of course, 
that disarmament is not the right word, the most that has been asked 
being an arrest of armaments for a period of five years. Even this 
proposition, however, is meeting with determined opposition by some of 
the military powers of continental Europe, and rather than see The Hague 
Conference fail the American and English statesmen should, in my judg- 
ment, forego the discussion of this subject. While such a discussion 
would undoubtedly be of the greatest benefit, an arrest or reduction of 
armaments will not be secured until they have become more or less 
unnecessary. Hence the real problem seems to be howto apply the natural 
law—that what is no longer needed will soon cease to exist. In my 
humble judgment this can only be done by providing a machinery adminis- 
tering justice between nations and by pledging the governments through 
treaties to make use of that machinery. In other words, the second 
Hague Conference should take up the work where the first conference 
succeeded, and not where it failed, and progress along the line of inter- 
national organization with a view to substitute law and justice for force 
will be a forward movement along the line of less resistance. This fact 
amply justifies and explains the program which the Interparliamentary 
Union has mapped out for the Hague Conference, the two salient points 
of which are the American propositions to make the Hague Conference 
a permanent body with periodical meetings, and negotiate a general arbi- 
tration treaty which specifies the controversies to be arbitrated and pro- 
vides that in the case of vital differences an investigation shall be had 
by a commission of inquiry before the sword is drawn. No well-meaning 
government can refuse to give its assent to these two moderate, sane 
and practical propositions. And if The Hague Conference should approve 
them and do nothing else the friends of international justice and peace, 
the world over, would have every reason to rejoice in the results of the 
conference. 

This year’s Mohonk Conference is of more than usual importance 
because of the time at which it is being held, namely, the eve of that 
great Congress of Nations at The Hague, and I sincerely trust that it 
will again go on record as most emphatically endorsing the propositions 
which emanated from American minds and have been approved by that 
great organization of law-makers, the Interparliamentary Union. We 
are indulging in no vain hope when we say that if the American delegates 
will champion the plan above outlined it is sure to become a part of the 
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world’s judicial machinery with the result of establishing the world’s 
peace on a more permanent foundation. 

Congratulating you upon your noble efforts in behalf of our cause and 
wishing for a harmonious and successful conference, I remain, 


Most sincerely yours, 
RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 


The last speaker of the evening was Hon. John Barrett, 
Director of the Bureau of American Republics, who, being 
suddenly called away, was obliged to speak at this session. 
His excellent address will be found as part of the proceedings 
of the fifth session for which it had been prepared. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference stands adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 10:00 o'clock. 


Third Session 
Thursday Morning, May 23, 1907 


THE CHAIRMAN: Nearly four hundred years ago Martin 
Luther addressed an extraordinary letter to the Burgomasters 
of the German towns and cities. In that letter he said that 
the strength of those towns and cities would not be found 
to lie in their wall, however high and broad; or in their armor, 
however stout and well made; but in their men and women. 
“And where,” said Luther, “are the men and women to be 
found, save in the boys and girls now in the schools?” In 
the spirit of Martin Luther we turn this morning to the place 
of education in the movement for international arbitration. 

As the first speaker I have great pleasure in introducing a 
gentleman who is not only distinguished in the field of educa- 
tional administration, but one who is the only surviving mem- 
ber of the great court constituted by the Government of the 
United States to pass upon the claims submitted by citizens 
of the United States for participation in the fund which was 
the outcome of the Geneva Award. I take pleasure in pre- 

senting Hon. ANDREW S. Draper, Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York. 


THE SCHOOLS AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ANDREW S. DRAPER, LL. D. 


Mr. President: JI am expected to treat of what the schools 
may do to promote the peace of the world. This involves my 
understanding of the basis of world peace. If I can not have 
a confident philosophy about that, I cannot rationally think of 
the relations which the schools ought to sustain ta it. 

Dr. Draper then traced social progress beginning with the birth of 
Christ, showing the necessary and important part played by force in over- 
coming brutal aggression and paving the way to corstitutionalism. He 
dwelt on the present need of certain forms of force to preserve the 
integrity of government and maintain order, and on the obligation of the 
constitutional governments to exercise control over lawless states. It 
required thousands of years to establish in law the principle that decent 
people must stand for the opportunity of each and the good of all. It 
will be no small matter to establish this principle in international law. 
Dr. Draper continued: 

It is perhaps too much to expect that nations will bind 
themselves in advance to accept the determinations of an in- 
ternational tribunal. That may be parting with sovereign- 
ty,—the one thing that nations can not do. But the very 
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fact of participating in setting up an international tribunal es- 
tablishes the purpose to respect it. The very fact of submit- 
ting a case to it proves the expectation to abide its determina- 
tion. Nations which take these solemn steps and then re- 
pudiate them, without assigning a reason which commends 
itself to the sense of the world, will forfeit the international re- 
spect which is alike vital to the standing and the strength 
of nations, and without which they are little to be feared. 

The nations have come to live so closely together; the news 
of the world is so widely and quickly known; the mind of the 
world is so enlightened, the moral sense so strong, the princi- 
ples of justice so widely and firmly established, and, withal, 
war has become so mechanical and abhorrent, that it does 
seem as though there should be sufficient agreement among 
the more progressive nations to establish some substantial 
form of constitutional procedure between as well as within the 
nations. It at least ought to go so far as to prevent aggres- 
sive warfare without just cause, or even with just cause, with- 
out imperative need. But I am not prepared to oppose all 
warfare. The deliberate thought of an enlightened people 
ought to have its way after every other alternative has failed. 

I feel bound now to qualify my expressions as to the need of 
force to uphold law and maintain sovereignty. I do not agree 
to the endless accretion of idle armament and unusable forces, 
The educative influence of it is bad; the surplusage of it is 
exactly opposed to the only legitimate purpose of it. 

It would seem that any general and efficient scheme for set- 
tling international controversies must depend upon—(a) 
ripening public sentiment, (b) a permanent court of such ex- 
alted character that no people with a just cause would fear 
its determinations, and (c) a written and steadily augmenting 
code of legal principles which ought to govern international con- 
duct both in peace and war. 

The sentiment is crystalizing; the forerunner of the court 
is already in being and the permanent court seems likely; the 
code has augmented slowly while its only opportunity was 
through agreements in treaties or precedents, but it will be 
more rapidly expanded when there is a place to submit issues 
and when determinations are more frequent. 

This is what I would like to aid, and therefore what I would 
be glad to have the schools promote. It is often easier to 
exploit propositions when one has no official responsibility 
about them. It is sometimes disconcerting to be fettered by 
facts and burdened by responsibility. This question would 
probably be answered more to the delight of an enthusiastic 
conference by one who has no official responsibility about the 
schools, or by one who has not been in a school since child- 
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hood—which may have been as much as ten or twelve years 
ago. .Now no one should take offence at that for you doubt- 
less all. know as much about schools as I do about peace. 

There are schools in all countries. With this conference in 
mind I have caused a careful. investigation to be made as to 
the number of teachers in the world. The figures surprise me. 
There are 150,000 in Austria-Hungary; as many more in 
France ; 232,000 in Germany ; 275,000 in the British Isles; 97,- 
ooo in Italy and 30,000 in the Netherlands; 180,000 in Russia, 
18,000 in Sweden, and 13,000 in Switzerland ; a full half- mil- 
lion in India; 120,000 in Japan; 30,000 in Canada; and 580,- 
ooo in the United States. All the other countries, civilized or 
semi-civilized, have their fair proportions. There are clearly 
more than 3,500,000 in all | 

It is a great guild. There is no such widely distributed 
fraternity in the world. Of course there are all kinds in it, 
but they have much in common. It is their business to differ 
and their delight to discuss, but their work brings them into 
accord upon the essentials of right living and of international 
comity and brotherhood. I doubt not the predisposition of 
the overwhelming number, and if in some way they could be 
quickened to use their quiet, steady and indirect influences to 
substitute rational determinations for the arbitrament of the 
sword in settling international disputes, it would have a 
telling effect upon the sentiment of the world. It would 
seem as though, with a little governmental favor, official 
records, and our free communication, there might be a some- 
what systematic and potential canvass of the teachers of the 
world in the interest of universal good-will and of the common 
regard for definable moral standards which ought to be in- 
violable in both individual and international conduct. 

For example, let it be understood that one nation will not 
be allowed to despoil another for the sake of empire or other 
greed, because it is immoral, and the ordinary motive of ag- 
gressive warfare will have disappeared. For example, again, 
if it could be realized that all men and all governments are 
responsible to one another for the security of each and the 
opportunity of all; that all government is necessarily a burden, 
and that each must carry his part of the burden according 
to strength, the consequent feeling of comradeship in effort 
would become an impenetrable barrier to unholy war. The 
teachers of the world might, through an organized movement, 
become a very great force in doing all this. More thoroughly 
educated concerning it themselves, they would, at least by th 
indirect influence— which is often more telling than the 
| direct—propagate it in all parts of ths earth. 
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The universities may well be counted upon to give point, form 
and expression to the better sentiment of all countries in this 
behalf. It has a proper place in their offerings; it is attractive 
to their advanced students, and their teaching is bound to give 
opportunity and impetus to this good movement. Their research 
and their publications may well be expected to illumine and 
soundly expand the law of the State, and the manifest and grow- 
ing comity: between the universities of the more enlightened and 
powerful nations ought to open the way for the extension of 
constitutionalism to the vital issues which are inevitable in inter- 
national relations. It is particularly so since the better schools 
of law are in organic association with universities, and more 
particularly still it is so since the experts in the universities are 
coming to be the best equipped advisers of nations upon technical 
points in serious international disputes. 

The work of the colleges, and in some measure that of the 
secondary schools, may well anticipate that of the professional 
schools and the universities in this as in other matters. The 
phases of it which may properly form a part of the work of the 
elementary schools are not obvious. It must be said frequently 
that it is high time that we stopped clogging the curricula of 
the lower schools with so much that pupils may learn in one- 
tenth of the time when the place for it is reached—if, indeed, 
there is any place for it at all. If we teach the elements of 
knowledge and exemplify the elements of good morals in the 
primary schools, we shaJl not be censured if we omit constitu- 
tional law, political history, and international arbitration. 

Of course there should be nothing in the schools to distort the 
understanding or obscure the outlook of children. It has often 
been said in peace conferences that the text-books in the schools 
emphasize the triumphs of strife rather than the struggles and 
accomplishments of peace. It does not seem so to me. We can 
not expect the text-books to be prepared without reference to 
human interest. The news and magazine writers ought not to 
criticize them for that. The readers and histories and geog- 
raphies, in the texts and the illustrations, seem to me to exemplify 
very fairly the struggles and progress of all of the interests of 
peace in all parts of the world. The literature used by the 
schools is the best in the world, infinitely more choice than ever 
before. It is not the literature of strife so much as of peace, 
work, and culture. One who is advocating a particular thing is 
hardly likely to be an unbiased judge when his special enthusiasm 
is involved. In recent years there is distinctly discernible in 
school literature a new purpose to magnify accomplishments in 
the arts and sciences, rather than the triumphs of armies. And 
we had better not forget. History must be written truly. The 
boys who have ginger in them will have to know what has hap- 
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pened; they will have their opportunity. they will draw conclu- 
sions for themselves. The work of the schools makes for inde- 
pendent and virile thinking within the limits which hard facts 
impose, and therefore for balanced manliness and womanliness, 
more than ever before in human history. 

We are frequently asked to set aside a day or an hour for 
exercises to promote this, that, or the other cause in the 
schools. The cause is generally a worthy one. Sometimes 
it is one about which patrons of the school will differ. It 
may have reference to trees or to birds, to universal peace, 
or temperance, or woman suffrage, or athletics, or to memo- 
rials to soldiers or tributes to authors, or to spelling in new 
ways, or to professors practicing on guinea pigs, or to the 
bad influences of automobiles upon the wretches who run 
them, or to raising funds to be used in searching for the 
North Pole. I do not think these things as important as world 
peace, but there are misguided people who do. And it must 
be said, with sadness, that they are very aggressive and seem 
to have no care for peace at all. It can not all be done. Very 
little of it ought to be done. It is not the business of the 
schools to promote special causes. If attempted, it is impos- 
sible of success without special programs and instructions, 
which cost time, money and labor.” It is a good deal of a 
matter to interfere with the regular order in the thirty thou- 
sand schools in this State, for example. In private schools 
the authorities may do what they will about any such matter. 
In public schools the local authorities may do almost any- 
thing, not repugnant to law, that the general sentiment of 
the place will sustain. But the school authorities of an 
American state are not expected to promote particular causes 
outside the accepted functions of the schools, without the 
special sanction of law. A state school officer is only an 
administrative or executive officer. He does not own the 
schools. He is not to interfere too much with local rule 
either affirmatively or negatively. He acts for all. He acts 
only in matters common to all and pursuant to the will of at 
least the majority. If the people of the state want anything 
done in all the schools, and it is not being done, they will 
be likely to write it in the law so that the officers who may 
cause it to be done for them may know definitely what they 
want. 

In a concluding word, the mind and heart of the world 
cherish good-will and abhor war. But natural rights are 
cherished more than peace and they will be maintained even 
though conflicts ensue. In well-ordered life rights are ordi- 
narily maintained and conflicts are avoided by the submission 
of good citizens to the rule of law by submitting disputes 
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to the decision of courts, and by using the common power 
to punish the undesirable citizens. States which are sane 
enough and strong enough for this, naturally come into agree- 
able relations with other states of like character. Commonly 
that is enough. But there are men and nations who prefer 
to be outlaws; and there are men and nations with no incli- 
nations towards outlawry who have differences that can not 
be settled by discussion and agreement. Moreover, men and 
women do not separate into nations upon moral lines. With- 
out much reference to causes, some in all nations would have 
conflict for the mere sake of, conflict, or fora mere show of 
strength and the power to bully; some would avoid conflict 
at any cost; and some believe that force is never necessary 
to the maintenance of just principles. We have to deal with 
common opinion and with prevalent conditions. Differences 
between men will continue to arise and they will be settled 
by conciliation, by arbitration, by judicial determination, or 
by force. The more serious differences between nations as 
well as between men will have to be settled in one of these 
ways. Many of the differences between nations are settled 
by discussion and we hear little of them. Some are settled 
by arbitration, to the avoidance of many wars. But inter- 
national arbitration of aggravated disputes is not much to be 
relied upon except between the most enlightened nations 
having predominant moral sense. Settlement by law will 
be the surer, but it depends upon common sentiment, upon 
some kind of continuing agreement, upon principles being 
reduced to form, upon an established and satisfying tribunal, 
upon recognized practice for joining issues and proceeding 
to determinations, and upon the extent of the understanding 
that the nations will submit to it themselves and support its 
judgments in all parts of the world. 

This is international constitutionalism. It is constitutional- 
ism in its fullest flower. Arbitration may avoid war; con- 
stitutionalism is a system reasonably certain to avoid war. 
Even more, it is forehanded, it is the object lesson, it is 
educative, it quickens initiative and it opens opportunity to 
the best impulses of all people in all the nations. The schools, 
particularly the schools of the masses out of whose freedom 
constitutionalism has always sprung, can ill afford to have no 
part in helping it on. But it must be a part which is neither 
sporadic nor spasmodic, neither memorized nor mechanical. 
It must spring out of that impulse and grasp which provide 
the background of all substantial accomplishment: it must 
proceed from impulse to result with due regard to the basis 
upon which the schools rest and all of the other interests 
which center in them. And that must come through the 
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thinking of the teachers rather than the mechanism of the — 
schools. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: As the second speaker of the morning, 
I have pleasure in presenting the scholar and educator, who, 
after a successful and varied experience in different parts of 
the United States, has been called by the President to assume 
direction of our central educational lighthouse, the Bureau 
of Education—The United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. ELMER ELLSwortH BRowN 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN) THE “MOW EM ENT Sit. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


ADDRESS OF HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, PH.D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I remember that some 
years ago Dr. Draper had a controversy with a Massachusetts 
man in reference to some point in educational history, and 
after it had gone through several issues of a magazine, Dr. 
Draper wound up by saying that the New York side of the 
case was all right, but it needed the help of a Massachusetts 
man to tell the story! Now I have great satisfaction in dif- 
fering with Commissioner Draper—it happens that I suc- 
ceed in differing with him only on some minor points—that 
is, I should have great satisfaction in differing with him upon 
those points if only I could have the help of a New York man 
to tell about it. 

By way of introduction, I venture to repeat the recommen- 
dation touching this subject contained in my first annual 
report as commissioner of education, which is now in press. 
It reads as follows:. 


The second recommendation which I would respectfully present is con- 
cerned with the fact, which every year makes more obvious, that our 
public education has passed into an international stage in its development. 
The approach of the second International Peace Conference at the Hague 
has turned public attention to the many-sided modern movement toward a 
peaceful adjustment of international relations. Governments, in striving 
to maintain an honorable peace, require the reinforcement. of popular 
sentiment, and it is of the utmost importance that such public sentiment 
should steadily demand a peace’ which makes for righteousness, and no 
other peace than that which will make for righteousness. (President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Carnegie have taken all the wind out of that-sail by 
their recent controversy; so I will have to state that this was written 
entirely without their knowledge or foreknowledge.) A public sentiment 
calliffg for such peace will be stable only when it rests upon an appreciative 
understanding of other nations. In this there is a great work for education 
the world over, that it help the nations understand one another. Whatever 
the schools may do to this great end will count for real education. Can 
any form of learning, in fact, be more liberalizing, more expanding, more 
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tonic, than the insight gained through knowledge of other peoples, our 
contemporaries, who with us are the makers of modern history? 

Already a considerable movement is under way looking to the annual 
commemoration in the schools of the United States of the opening of the 
first Hague conference, which occurred on the 18th day of May, 1899. 
Such a celebration seems eminently desirable, by way of laying due em- 
phasis in the schools upon the vital relations of modern peoples one to 
another. I would accordingly recommend that, so far as consistent with 
State and local conditions, the 18th day of May in each year be designated 
as a day of special observance in the schools. It is particularly desirable 
that in the celebration of this anniversary day, and in the instruction of 
the schools throughout the year, the effort be made to promote an insight 
into the true aims and aspirations of our own nation and of the other 
nations with whom we are to work together in the making of a higher 
world civilization... This view calls for a more thorough teaching of geog- 
raphy and history in the elementary schools, that the first notions formed 
by the children in those schools, of our relations with other lands and 
peoples, may be true and temperate; it calls for a better teaching of modern 
languages and literatures in our secondary schools and colleges; and in 
the more highly specialized studies of commercial and technical schools, 
it calls for more thorough and accurate instruction in all subjects having 
to do with the relations of our home land with foreign lands. 

This is not a foreign view of American education, but rather an Ameri- 
can view; for it is already clear that American institutions can reach their 
full development only by finding their rightful place in the current of the 
world’s history, and that only by so doing can they become fully American. 


While no one will attach supreme importance to the special 
observance of one day in the school year, even such annual 
emphasis upon this theme will not be without its value. I am 
the more disposed to think that it may be of some significance, 
from the fact that the idea of such observance has arisen quite 
independently in the minds of different persons engaged in 
widely separate educational service. I had planned to make 
this recommendation and had actually written the first draft 
of it before I knew that such a plan had occurred to any one 
else. When it transpired. that a well-defined movement to 
this end was already under way, I was glad of the opportunity 
of adding what I might to the impetus of that movement. 

It is clear, however, that a celebration which breaks from 
a clear sky on one day in the year and passes from thought 
when that day is past, cannot take a deep hold on the minds 
of many children. Nor do I think we have a right to devote 
one day of the school year to a purpose which has no con- 
nection with the ends of general education. It is not with 
a view to propaganda of an isolated reform that this day is 
entitled to its special place in our school calendar, but with 
a view to a neglected and essential element in general edu- 
cation. And that element is an appreciative understanding 
of other peoples than our own. The child brought up 
apart from other children misses his best chance of a prac- 
tical education. So a people that goes on in ignorance of 
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other peoples or in blind antagonism to other peoples misses 
its chance of adding their civilization to its own. It is just 
this element of a liberal education which should be emphasized 
in the schools, not one day in the year but throughout the 
year—such a knowledge and appreciation of the other peoples 
of the earth as shall help us to add the good things of their 
civilization to our own civilization and to live with them in 
the enjoyment of civilized relationships. Even well down 
in the elementary schools, the efforts of our little Americans 
to overcome the primitive distrust and disparagement of the 
peoples of foreign lands is a liberalizing influence. It is an 
Americanizing influence, in view of the fact set forth by Mr. 
Stead, that America is the one great international country 
of the world. It may well be believed, too, that the pupils in 
the upper grades of our elementary schools may be led to 
take a lively interest in what is doing at The Hague, as in 
a notable passage of world history passing under their eyes. 
Its immense significance, as a culmination of earlier move- 
ments and a possible beginning of greater days to be, may 
well make its appeal to the imagination of our young people. 
And the imagination which looks forward to the “ federation 
of the world” may quite as safely take its place among the 
forces of education as that which dwells on the glories of war. 

But this after all is but a small part of what the schools 
ought to do to promote international arbitration. ‘The best 
that they can do, in the long run, is to foster the genuine 
spirit of arbitration, and to establish those modes of thought 
that dispose men to arbitrate their differences. Let us con- 
sider here three ways of settling differences among men, and 
see what the teaching of the schools may be expected to 
do by way of furthering that type of thought which lies 
nearest to arbitration. The primitive way of settling a quarrel 
is an appeal to arms, a decisive physical fight. ‘This is the 
spontaneous method of uncontrolled anger. But it has in 
it many nobler elements, and chief among these is the religious 
faith that the God of might and right will add His strength 
to the strength of the righteous cause. Each combatant is 
sure that the righteous cause is his own, and the strong sweep 
of his anger and his faith is seen in his readiness to risk 
losing all in the hope of gaining all. A second way is the 
way of compromise. A willingness to compromise shows that 
the parties to the quarrel hold one thing as of greater value 
than the things for which they are contending, and that one 
thing more precious than all the rest is peace. Or, at least, 
each of the contending parties holds that a fragment of that 
for which it strives, together with relief from strife, is better 
than the chance of gaining all through hard and dubious 
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conflict. Compromise has, no doubt, its rightful place and 
in the daily dealings of men with men it must play an 
important part—a larger part, indeed, than we commonly 
realize. But on the whole it represents a weaker attitude 
than the attitude of direct antagonism backed up by strong 
conviction. An age in which compromise takes the leading 
place instead of a subsidiary and intercalary place, an age 
distinctly characterized by the spirit of compromise, is not 
“an age on ages telling” when “to be living is sublime.” 
A third method of settling a dispute, a method hard to practice 
and even hard to define, the method which arbitration ulti- 
mately represents and reinforces, is the method of finding some 
ground of positive agreement higher than the ground taken 
by either antagonist at the beginning of the strife. In every 
dispute between honest and intelligent disputants we find 
some show of justice in each of the conflicting claims. The 
method of war crushes the claim of one side, with all the 
good and bad there is in it, and gives victory to the other 
side with all its bad as well as good. The method of com- 
promise takes the course which leads to peace, even though 
much of the good of either cause be sacrificed on the way. 
The method of arbitration would seem to be merely the 
method of compromise through the agency of a third party, 
but essentially it is more than this. For every well-conducted 
international arbitration contributes to the building up of 
a higher conception of international obligations, of world rela- 
tions, and is accordingly in its effect a bringing of the dis- 
putants together on higher and more stable grounds than 
either of them occupied when the strife began. I think this 
view may be abundantly justified by examples from modern 
history. There is not time, however, for such illustration, 
and the bare and general statement must be left to command 
your confidence if it can without the aid of concrete illustra- 
tion. The immediate question is that as to the relation of 
public schools to the type of thinking which lies back of 
arbitration procedure. It seems clear that this is the very 
type of thinking which is characteristic of modern education 
at its best. It is the type of thinking which should be pro- 
moted in schools of every grade, in the interest of liberal 
culture, rightly understood. It is by promoting such culture 
and establishing such modes of thought among our people 
everywhere that the public schools can lay the surest founda- 
tion for the arbitration principle. 

The watchword of this movement may fairly be taken as the 
watchword of al! modern education and we may phrase it in the 
words, Let us look for a better way. The spirit which it repre- 
sents is at one with that of modern science, the science which is 
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undoubtedly the dominant influence in the methods of modern 
education. For this science, with all of its strength of conviction, 
holds its doctrines not as records of final attainment or the stand-— 
ards of a battle to the end, but rather as well laid steps of an 
ascent. It expects something better beyond, expects to rise above 
its present knowledge and belief, and in that expectation it is 
able to look upon any intelligent opposition as indicating the need 
of finding some higher principle which shall solve the present 
difference. Even in the lower schools, by ways that are often 
intangible, this spirit is making its way. It is not too much to 
hope that it will become broadly characteristic of the teaching 
of all of our schools, and when it has become so characteristic of 
that teaching, the principle of arbitration will be grounded in 
the educational consciousness of our whole people. 

Before we leave this discussion, there are two added consider- 
ations to which attention should be called. The arbitration move- 
ment looks for its success to the cultivation of a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind. In the heat of national anger it 
is too much to expect that any people will welcome from its 
opponent the suggestion that there are better grounds on which 
they may hope to meet. If, however, our people have been 
trained from their youth to recognize in every sharp difference of 
opinion the possibility of there being some higher and better 
ground of agreement, undiscovered as yet, there can not fail to 
be in time a little greater readiness to appeal to an impartial 
world, to peoples not involved in the dispute, and to respect the 
suggestion from without of a better way to an honorable peace. 
It is here that an increased understanding of other nations than 
our own may be expected to reinforce the teaching that leads 
men to hope for a better way. It is not simply that a knowledge 
of other nations, well taught in the schools, will lead us to con- 
sider more carefully the claims of an antagonist in time of 
trouble, but that it will prepare our people, or any people, to 
look with more favor upon an appeal to the judgment of the 
civilized world. In the second place, such an appeal to an 
impartial tribunal would be greatly strengthened in the minds of 
any people if that people were grounded in some of the elemen- 
tary principles of human law. On other grounds than this, it 
is to be desired that the elementary principles of legal right 
should be more distinctly taught in our schools along with the 
principles of common morality. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the topic suggested, whieh must be subordinate to the main 
discussion of this occasion. But it is not out of place to say that 
_ those great elementary principles of right and justice which have 
been the nourishing thought of many of the greatest minds of 
our race, are in themselves a most desirable element in the liberal 
culture of all our people. I can not but think that a people 
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trained to have respect for such principles as these will be so 
much the better prepared to accept, in time of controversy, the 
view that neither party to the dispute is in a position to judge 
fairly of the cause, but that the cause should be judged by a 
competent and regularly constituted tribunal having no selfish 
interest in the question at issue. 

Briefly stated then, the contention of this paper is as follows: 
That the schools of our whole people may properly contribute 
to the movement for international arbitration only in ways that 
further the general purposes of education, but that positive 
improvements in education are called for to-day in ways that 
must inevitably reinforce the arbitration movement. Among 
these ways are endeavors to promote among a given people, as 
our own, a more intimate and appreciative knowledge of the- 
character of other modern nations with whom this people has to 
do; the promotion in the schools of that type of thinking which 
readily passes beyond its partial convictions, no matter how earn- 
estly held, to larger views in which opposing convictions may find 
their rightful recognition and come to agreement; the teaching 
in the schools, as a part of our instruction in morals and civil 
government, of some of the elementary principles of legal justice, 
which shall enable our people to adjust themselves freely and 
consciously to the reign of law in all great human affairs. The 
argument amounts to this, that our education of all the people 
shall be made at once more scientific and more humanistic, and 
that the schools shall teach the people in all their concerns to 
look for a better way. 

Let it be added that education can not be expected to prepare 
specifically for the arbitration of any particular cause. When 
international irritation has arisen and there is threatening of 
war, the work of education for the time is under arrest. Not 
only the laws but the teachers as well are silent amid the clash 
of arms, or in the storm of wrath which threatens a clash of 
arms. Our hope is that education may exercise an influence 
far in advance of the crisis, which shall turn men to some inter- 
national tribunal before the irritation has arisen to violent anger 
from which there is no appeal. Education can do very little 
to allay the wrath of nations, but it can do much to hold the 
nations back from uncontrollable wrath while the question is 
still new and in the balance. The schools can not prepare to-day 
for the crisis of this year. They are to prepare to-day for the 
crisis of ten years hence or a generation hence. But this of 
itself may be a work of inconceivable significance. And the way 
in which so great a result may be compassed is the way of mak- 
ing familiar and natural to a whole people, and to possible antag- 
. onistic peoples, a mode and habit of thought, a moral devotion 
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to conceptions of justice and righteousness which shall give to 
the advocates of arbitration their chance to be heard and 
understood. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to pass from discussion of 
how this movement may be furthered in the schools to discussion 
of how it may be and is being furthered in the colleges and uni- 
versities. We will first hear the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on this subject, which will be presented by PRESIDENT 
L. CLarK SEELYE of Smith College. 


REMARKS ‘OF L. CLARK SEELYE) (D. Diiaaa 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I regret exceedingly that President 
Gilman is not here to-day to give the report which he has formed 
and which he has asked me to read. Some of you may remember 
two years ago at the suggestion of Dr. Gilman a committee was 
appointed to present the subject of international arbitration to 
our colleges and universities. Dr. Gilman should by right have 
been chairman of that committee, but he requested that in the 
printed list other names should precede his, and in that list the 
committee are named in the following order: Seth Low, Andrew 
D. White, James B. Angell, Daniel C. Gilman, E. A. Alderman, 
L. Clark Seelye, Benjamin Ide Wheeler. The gentlemen whose 
names precede Dr. Gilman’s insisted that he should act in the 
capacity of chairman, and under his leadership the committee 
has done its work; and yet it is but fair and just to say that most 
of their work has been done by the efficient Secretary of the 
Conference, provided for us-by the generosity of Mr. Smiley. 
He has conducted the correspondence; he has written to the 
various colleges and universities of the country ; he has stimulated 
the committee in its work by friendly admonitions; and he has 
tried from time to time to arrange meetings for them. But they 
have had such confidence in his sagacity that they have based 
their report mainly upon the stqtistics which he has given. The 
report which Dr. Gilman has prepared, and which the other mem- 
bers of the committee approve, I have been asked to read, and is 
as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WORK AMONG COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Your Committee report that during the past year there have been gratify- 
ing evidences of interest on the part of colleges and universities. Not only 
did many of the institutions that took special action the preceding year 
take similar or more advanced action, but favorable responses have been 
received from thirty-five (35) other institutions making a total of one 
hundred and forty (140) colleges and universities that have in one way or 
arother taken definite action in response to the appeal of the Committee 
through the permanent office of the Conference. 


: 
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Without attempting to distinguish between the action of the year 1905-6 
and that of 1906-7, it may be stated that during the two years thirty-six 
(36) or more institutions have held special meetings for the promotion of 
international arbitration. Twenty (20) have brought the subject forward 
in public debate. Nine (9) have established prizes (all but one of them 
permanent) for the best essays or debates on the subject. One (1) has 
established a special course of lectures on international law with particular 
reference to the importance of arbitration. One (1) has established a 
chair of peace and public service. Two (2) have formed intercollegiate 
peace associations which have brought into the movement numbers of 
institutions not included in this report. Seventy-five (75) have taken 
some action, not included in any of the above classes, ranging from added 
mention in the class room to addresses to the students by members of the 
faculty and by outside speakers as a part of the regular college work. 
It is encouraging to note that many institutions have brought the subject 
forward in two or more ways— for instance by a special public meeting 
and later by a student debate. 

An especially hopeful sign is the interest manifested in the movement 
by private individuals. A member of this conference, Mr. Eugene Lever- 
ing, has recently offered the Committee $250 for the furtherance of its 
work which sum he would be glad to see expended under the general over- 
sight of Professor W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University. The 
Committee recommend that the sum be accepted and placed in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Conference as a special fund subject to withdrawal 
under the direction of the Committee acting through Mr. Willoughby. 
It is also worthy of note that of the eight permanent prizes before men- 
tioned at least four are the gifts of members of this conference. 

The Committee emphasize the importance that all of its members present 
hold a meeting before the adjournment of the present Conference and 
before leaving Mohonk. It recommends that to avoid delay incident to 
the scattered residences of the members, as much authority as possible be 
conferred on the Chairman or on one or two of the members in the East 
and in easy communication with Mohonk. And inasmuch as the work of 
correspondence devolves on the Mohonk office, the Committee think it 
well that as much freedom of action as may be considered practicable be 
conferred on that office. 


In submitting to the conference our report, I may say in 
addition to the statements which are made by Dr. Gilman, 
that many responses have been received from colleges and 
universities, which are not included in the number mentioned. 
From every college and university to which communications 
were sent favorable responses were received, except in one 
instance, and that came from the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, which, perhaps by an instinct of self- 
preservation, thought it not fitting to co-operate with an 
International Arbitration Conference at Lake Mohonk, but 
assigned as the reason for not co-operating lack of time to 
bring the subject before the naval cadets. 

I may also say, that in the colleges and universities this 
movement finds a congenial atmosphere. In them the ideal 
of this Conference has been to some extent already realized. The 
disputes of scholars to-day are settled by an appeal to reason, 
and not by brute force. It was, I believe, a saying of Erasmus 
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that “the followers of the Muses have but one fatherland.” 
There are no national divisions and animosities which now 
‘separate men of science and men of learning. They receive 
with avidity and without compulsion what the nations have 
to teach. Scholarship is to-day international,—as was said 
this morning,—and the aim of scholars is to learn whatever 
facts or truth worth knowing anybody has to impart. Even 
in that contest where difference of opinion seems to be most 
marked,—to which allusion was made this morning,—the 
spelling reform,—there is no thought of going to war to 
determine whether the alphabetical sovereignty of the preposi- 
tion “ through” should be restricted to four or seven letters. 
And on athletic fields, where the contest is most fierce, stu- 
dents are ready to submit to the decision of an umpire as 
to whether the play is fair or foul; and they can see no reason 
why a permanent umpire should not be created at The Hague 
to determine whether the playing and fighting of the nations 
is fair or foul, and why the nations should not submit to such 
a decision. 

I sympathize with what the first speaker said this morning 
that international arbitration is not to be promoted in our 
schools and colleges by making it a mechanical or fixed part 
of the curriculum. I think interest in it is to come, if it come 
at all, as the result of agencies which will elicit the free 
thought and free sentiment of the students. The Chairman, 
however, warns me that I am within one minute of closing, 
and therefore, before my time is exhausted, I wish to present 
two resolutions which will carry out the suggestions made 1 in 
this report. The first resolution is: 


“Resolved, That the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion gratefully accepts the $250 offered by Mr. Eugene Levering, for the 
purpose of promoting interest in International Arbitration among the 
universities and colleges, and that this sum be placed in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Conference, and be expended under the direction of Prof. 
W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University, or any one whom this 
Conference may appoint as his successor.” 


The other resolution is: 


“ Resolved, That the special committee appointed at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference in 1905 to bring the subject of International Arbitration to the 
attention of universities and colleges be discontinued as no longer necessary, 
and that the Intercollegiate Association for the same purpose be requested 
henceforth to prosecute this work, with the cooperation of the permanent 
Secretary of the Lake Mohonk Conference.” 


I present this last resolution in view of the fact that Dr. Gilman 
and some other members have declined to serve as chairman 
of this committee, and in view of the fact that it has been 
impossible, owing to the work in which the members of this 
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committee have been engaged and their separation from one 
another, to bring the committee together for conference. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The report of the Special Committee is 
received and the recommendations and resolutions accompany- 
ing same will be referred to the Business Committee. 


At a later session of the Conference the Business Committee 
referred back to the Conference the two resolutions. The first 
was unanimously adopted. The second was withdrawn and 
the following substituted: 

“ Resolved, That the special committee appointed in 1905 to bring the 
subject of International Arbitration to the attention of the colleges and 


universities be continued as heretofore, with power to fill vacancies aid 
to add to its number.” 


In the above form the resolution was adopted. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear something of the 
progress already made by the higher institutions of learning in 
furthering the cause of this Conference. I present Mr. JOHN 
Bassett Moore, Professor of International Law at Columbia 
University, who has been very active along these lines. 


MODR EOS OF JOUN BASSETT, MOORE, LED. 


In the terms in which the subject of discussion at the 
present session of this conference is stated, namely, the rela- 
tion of colleges and universities to the arbitration movement, 
there is an implied recognition of the fact that the movement 
is in a large sense an educational one. To this element of 
the problem sufficient consideration has not, I think, been 
given; but there are signs that its importance is beginning to 
be appreciated. Certain it is that at the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration there have within the 
past two years been adopted two practical nieasures having 
a distinctively educational object. One of these was the 
formation of the American Society of International Law, 
which was started on its career at Lake Mohonk just two 
years ago. The other was the adoption at the same session 
of the resolution offered by President Daniel C. Gilman, look- 
ing to the study of international arbitration in our colleges 
and universities. 

By this resolution it was suggested to the universities and 
colleges of the United States that “concerted efforts” should 
be put forth “ to secure among undergraduates early and care- 
ful consideration of the principles of international arbitra- 
tion”; that a most appropriate day for students’ meetings 
“was the 22d of February, especially in view of the fact that 
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it was Washington who, as President, laid the foundation 
of the practice of arbitration which has distinguished the 
foreign policy of the United States; that, if it should in some 
places be more convenient, observance might be made of the 
18th of May, which is the anniversary of the opening of the 
first Hague Conference; and that the arrangement or conduct 
of the meetings should be committed, as far as practicable, 
to the undergraduates, who might engage in debates among 
themselves or secure addresses or courses of lectures from 
those who could speak with authority on the subject. 
Under the promptings of this resolution, numerous meetings 
were held at universities and colleges on the 22d of February, 
1906; and it is a noteworthy circumstance, as the East is 
often supposed to be more peaceful than the West, that most 
of these meetings were held at Western institutions. Per- 
haps the most elaborate celebration was that which took place 
at the University of California. It was. held in the Greek 
Theatre, at Berkeley, and more than twelve hundred persons 
were present. Meetings were also held at the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University; at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and at the Occidental College, both at Los Angeles; 
at Pomona College, Claremont, California; at the University 
of Oregon, Eugene; at the University of Washington, Seattle; 
at the University of Wyoming, Laramie; at the Nevada State 
University, Reno; at the University of Idaho, Moscow; at 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City; at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder; at Colorado College, Colorado Springs; 
at the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Mesilla Park; and at the Agriculture College of Utah, Logan. 
At Columbia University, in New York, a meeting was held 
on the 21st of February, 1906, at which addresses were made, 
and at which a resolution was adopted looking to concerted 
action among undergraduate bodies. By this resolution it 
was provided that a committee of undergraduates should be 
appointed, with power to add to its number, for the purpose 
of forming at Columbia an organization to promote, either 
independently or in co-operation with the representatives of 
other institutions of learning, the design of the resolution 
adopted at Lake Mohonk Conference, June 2, 1905, looking 
to the consideration of the principles of international arbi- 
tration by the undergraduates of American universities and 
colleges. A committee was appointed, but before any definite 
action could be taken by it, two societies were started else- 
where with objects in view similar to those with which the com- 
mittee was charged. One of these was called the “ Intercolle- 
giate Peace Association,” which was organized at Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana, in June, 1905, and held its second meeting at 
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Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, on April 13 and 14, 1906; 
the other is the “ Intercollegiate ‘Peace Association of the 
Middle West.” Both these associations, as I am informed, 
received their original impulse from the resolutions adopted 
at Lake Mohonk in 1905. 

Notwithstanding the formation of these societies, it still 
seemed to the Columbia committee to be desirable to continue 
to act on the lines of the resolution of February 21, 1906, 
with a view to the founding of a strong national organization, 
among universities and colleges, particularly. to promote the 
study of international questions. Advantage was therefore 
taken of the presence of delegates from all parts of the 
country at the recent National Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
at New York, to hold a meeting at Columbia University, 
for the purpose of forming such an organization. The meet- 
ing was attended by delegates from various universities and 
colleges, including representatives of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association of the Middle West; and a resolution was adopted, 
under which a committee was appointed “for the purpose of 
forming an intercollegiate organization to promote the study 
and discussion of international affairs, with a view to the 
dissemination of correct information, the removal of mis- 
understandings, and the amicable settlement of international 
disputes on the basis of law and justice.” 

The committee appointed under this resolution is now con- 
sidering what further steps shall be taken. The resolution, 
it will be observed, looks to the establishment of an organiza- 
tion which shall be primarily educational. It recognizes the 
fact that, of all the causes of international strife, none is more 
fruitful than misunderstandings born of prejudice and mis- 
representation. 

Several years ago it was said that Germany was endeavor- 
ing to seize territory in South America. The statement was 
coupled with the further statement that the German govern- 
ment had negotiated with the Brazilian government a treaty 
under which German immigrants in Brazil were to be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the German consuls. On inquir- 
ing into the facts, I found that the German emigration to 
Brazil had never been encouraged by the German govern-. 
ment; that no arrangement had ever been made concerning 
it; and that in recent years the German government had ac- 
tively discouraged it, and that it had lately been declining 
rather than increasing. 

Then, not long afterwards, we seemed to be on the verge 
of a collision with Germany, because of her proceedings in 
conjunction with Great Britain in regard to Venezuela. It 
was alleged that the German movement was simply a cover 
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for a design to seize Venezuelan territory and violate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The circumstance seemed to be altogether lost 
sight of that, fully a year before the German government, in 
conjunction with that of Great Britain, sent its fleets into 
Venezuelan water, it gave to the United States an explicit 
assurance that it had no design to take territory and would 
not take any; and this assurance was in the hands of our 
government during all the time when we labored under so 
much anxiety lest Germany might seize and hold territory in 
South America. It is only proper to say that misrepresenta- 
tions in such matters are not always intentional, and it is 
therefore all the more important that everything should be 
done that can be done in the direction of disseminating correct 
information. It is the common experience of students of 
history in our universities and colleges that their later studies 
are largely devoted to ridding their minds of erroneous 
prepossessions created by their earlier instruction. Many of 
our so-called “school histories ” are little more than historical 
travesties, the inevitable effect of which, whether intended 
or unintended, is to keep alive national animosities. Not long 
ago I opened at random a so-called history of the United 
States, at the place where the administrations of General 
Jackson, as president, were narrated. The volume was writ- 
ten professedly for the use of children; and, perhaps in order 
to kindle the youthful interest, Jackson was depicted as a man 
governed by a desire to wreak upon the British people revenge 
for his ill-treatment by British troops on a certain occasion 
when he was a boy. The story was well calculated to arouse 
a child’s resentment; but the fact, of which the learned 
historian may indeed have been ignorant, is that no American 
President ever treated Great Britain with a more uniform 
and considerate courtesy, or dealt with the British Govern- 
ment in a more conciliatory spirit, than did President Andrew 
Jackson. I may also remark that the only history of our war 
with Great Britain of 1812 which fairly presents both sides 
of the conflict is that which was lately written by a dis- 
tinguished naval officer and historian, Captain Mahan. 

If we would have peace, we must remove the causes of war; 
and first of all we must dissipate unfounded passions and 
prejudices by means of enlightened discussion and correct 
information. Our universities and colleges are now perform- 
ing a great work in this direction; but I desire to submit the 
question whether still more might not be accomplished, if, 
under the auspices of a national intercollegiate association, 
a society were formed, either independently or in conjunction 
with some existing local organization, at each university and 
college, for the purpose of cultivating an interest in inter- 
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national affairs and of diffusing correct information concern- 
ing them. The opinions and suggestions of eminent authori- 
ties on education, who are present here to-day, on this 
question, would no doubt be as valuable as they would be 
interesting. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The discussion will be proceeded with by 
the President of the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Dr. CuHartes F. THWING. 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES F..THWING, D.D.,, LL.D. 


What can college men do, especially undergraduates, for 
the furtherance of the international arbitration movement? 
To this question I wish to give two simple answers. 

The college is ordained to train men and to discover and 
to publish truth. Jn training men the college promotes the 
cause of International Arbitration. 

For, certain elements of character which the college disci- 
plines hold most intimate relationships to the great cause of 
arbitration. 

One characteristic mark of the college educated man is 
self-restraint. Self-restraint is a function of the will. It 
represents calmness when one is tempted to be impetuous; 
humility when one is tempted to be arrogant; reticence when 
the provocation is to speak. But self-restraint is more than 
a function of the will. It stands for the simplicity, quietness 
and soberness of the gentleman. It is remote from bumptious- 
ness, extravagance, and what in both metaphor and fact is 
called loudness. Such a quality the college trains. Every 
study enhances its value. The study of languages trains it 
through the discrimination which they represent. Mathe- 
matics trains the quality by its lessons of absolute truth and 
man’s consequent humility. The sciences also train it by 
their teachings of the breadth and diversity of natural phenom- 
ena and by the apparent limitations of man’s knowledge. 
History trains this element by its examples of nations and 
of men who have perished through the foolish expenditure 
of all human forces. Literature and Economics also train 
it through the gentle humanizing influence of the one, and 
through reflection upon social phenomena of the other, subject. 
Philosophy, also, develops self-restraint in the individual, 
through the search for truth in man and in all knowledge. 
Self-restraint, however, is never to become atrophy, or self- 
negation. It represents repression at one point, in order to 
gain force in another. It is the dam built to give great power 
to the pent-up stream. It is the jumper going back in order 
to leap a longer length. The man of self-restraint is the man 
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who best can arbitrate. The college, therefore, by training 
men of self-restraint, is helping forward the cause of arbitra- 
tion. 

A second characteristic of the educated man is a compre- 
hensiveness of intellectual vision and understanding. The 
educated man knows that truth is not a straight line of two 
sides; it is a polygon,—it is a circle,—it has an infinite num- 
ber of sides. College trains a man to the largest vision 
and understanding of which he is capable. The association 
of fellows with each other is one’ source of such training. 
Men of diverse origin—geographic, domestic, pecuniary, and 
social—mingle. The angle of the vision of truth:and of duty 
varies. What to one is true seems to another false; to one 
expedient, to another necessary; to one morally wrong, to 
another morally right. Associations, intimate and prolonged, 
with men of diverse origin, give to the student a comprehen- 
siveness of intellectual understanding and outlook. Largeness 
of view is not, however, to be bought by hazy indefiniteness 
of interpretation. If comprehensiveness be large in outlook, 
it is still to be clear in articulation. Certain studies specially 
promote such intellectual comprehensiveness. This is one of 
the superb results of the study of history. If history be 
interpreted as a record of events, the bare record disciplines 
intellectual breadth. If history be understood as an inter- 
pretation of certain relations, causes and results, it trains the 
highest forces of mind. The man of comprehensive mind 
is the man who declines to accept his own judgment jas the 
only judgment, or his own interpretation as the only inter- 
pretation. He knows there are other judgments and other 
interpretations. Such learning represents intellectual com- 
prehensiveness. Comprehensiveness and breadth of under- 
standing promote arbitration. 

An example of those two qualities of self-restraint and of 
intellectual comprehensiveness was found in John Hay. By 
nature there was in him a certain impetuosity. The training 
given him at Brown by Lincoln, Harkness and Angell, trained 
in him calmness, judiciousness. The same training of the 
same men opened his eyes to largest visions. 

The college, therefore, training men of self-restraint and 
of comprehensiveness, promotes our great cause of inter- 
national arbitration. (Applause.) 


THe CHAIRMAN: As the next speaker, I present Dr. Rus# 
RuEEs, President of the University of Rochester. 
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PRRs. (ohne RHEES (DpDi hia): 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The question that has 
been put to those who represent the colleges here has been 
so clearly and attractively set forth by President Thwing 
that I shall not undertake to discuss it in its general aspect, 
but rather shall proceed immediately to consider one or two 
particular ways in which it has occurred to me that the col- 
leges may contribute to the advancement of the cause of arbi- 
tration. It is quite obvious that a contribution may be made 
by instruction concerning arbitration, its history, its progress, 
its ideals and its methods. But I believe that this instruc- 
tion may be made most effective if it is put as a corollary 
to another feature in college education. In what I have to 
say permit me to lay emphasis upon the opportunity of the 
college to cultivate in the minds of its students on the one 
hand a sentiment, and on the other hand a habit. I should 
say, Mr. President, that I speak distinctly as the representative 
of the small college, whose curriculum offering is necessarily 
restricted and whose object is specifically that which has 
been set forth by President Thwing—the culture of manhood 
for life. The sentiment which we may more perfectly culti- 
vate is the sentiment of justice; and more perfect culture 
might be secured, I believe, if the college would offer to its 
students instruction in the principles of law and the methods 
of judicial procedure. The object of such instruction would 
not be in any wise to prepare students for the practice of law 
nor to shorten the time necessary for liberal culture and pro- 
fessional training, but distinctly and specifically to secure 
culture of such comprehensiveness and self-restraint as Presi- 
dent Thwing has shown to be the object of college training. 
It is true that our study of ethics lays much stress upon 
the idea of justice; but it seems to me we need to give our 
students the opportunity, and an invitation to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, to study the ways in which the idea of 
justice has taken formal expression in the history of men. 
Few subjects are as valuable for the larger development of 
the minds of our students as a genuine study of the Roman 
law, that to be supplemented by some study of the develop- 
ment of the common law of England; in order that the young 
people of our generation. may have, not a casual and super- 
ficial acquaintance with the ideals and the procedure of the 
law, but an intelligent understanding of those ideals and 
methods of procedure. There will be cultivated in them thus 
a more definite and well ordered conception of justice and 
its processes than can be gotten from any simply ethical or 
simply philosophical study. If then we could add some sur- 
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vey of international law, the development of that sense of 
international justice, to which reference was made in the Presi- 
dent’s address of yesterday morning, I think our students 
would have cultivated in them a respect for the ideal of jus- 
tice in the ordering of the relations of men with men, which 
inevitably would lead to an instinctive respect for the idea of 
justice in the ordering of the relations of nations with nations. 
If they are led through such studies of law to understand 
and appreciate the methods for the.securing of justice which 
have been developed in the history of man’s relation with 
man, they may be led naturally to the judgment that in all 
the strifes into which their lives may lead them, they should 
turn to judicial and rational rather than forcible methods of 
adjudication. 

I think further a college should cultivate not only the sentiment 
of justice, but the habit of its practice. Reference has been made 
to the advantage college students have in the custom of submitting 
disputes in sport to an umpire, and the gratifying result to all 
concerned. None of you who have observed the development of 
athletics within the last decade or two will fail to recognize this. 
In athletics we frequently find human instinct expressed as a 
fighting instinct—to quote President Butler’s words of yesterday 
morning. There is all the intense loyalty to a cause, loved with 
essentially patriotic ardor. There is the desire by every possible 
means, within the range of the umpire’s permission, to advance 
the cause to which students are devoted. There is the develop- 
ment of the hero and the glamour of the hero’s victory. But 
I think we must acknowledge that the development of the 
umpire has not yet brought us, as college communities, to an 
adequate sense of justice as an ideal. Athletics I believe in. 
All that will stir the young blood and bring forth the hero 
and encourage and justify the shouting seems worthy. But 
a college owes it to itself to cultivate within its students that 
sense of justice which will make the umpire relatively unneces- 
sary in their sports; exactly as gentlemen in their relations 
with one another rarely, if ever, think of the laws or the 
force that is behind them in the ordering of their lives. To 
that athletic eminence we have not yet attained. There is 
another way in which the college may cultivate both the sense 
of justice and the habit of judicial procedure; it is by the 
extension, so far as possible, of the honor system in the order- 
ing of college life; not at all because it would be a very great 
relief to faculties to pass over the question of government to 
the students, but because I can think of no other school in 
which young men would be so adequately trained to cultivate 
self-restraint and the subjection of their interests to the idea 
of justice as by assuming for themselves responsibility for 
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the ordering of the correct life of the college community. in 
matters of examination and in all those relations which ordi- 
narily are made subjects of discipline. Now these things I 
urge definitely in the interests of culture, that is, that enlarge- 
ment of the man which will fit him for citizenship; and I 
am confident that if young men are trained in the habit of 
turning first under all circumstances to the question whether 
a course of conduct is right, with a habit of unprejudiced 
inquiry as to what are the just considerations on both sides 
of the dispute, we may expect that those men as citizens will 
become a leaven in the lump of our public life which will 
inevitably result in the growth of a public sentiment that will 
demand that justice, by fair and orderly procedure, be the 
method for the settlement of all differences of opinion between 
the nations made up of those wise and cultivated citizens. 
(Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are next to hear from Dr. E. D. War- 
FIELD, President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


mois Ob BoM aR eID DD i L.D, 


It has been said: “Who shall speak after the king?” and 
if one hesitates to speak after the king, how shall I venture 
to follow such an array of presidents? For one who occupies 
a position in the foot-hills of the “ Presidential Range,” it is 
indeed a difficult task. 

The college I represent stands for that attitude of mind 
which is fundamental to our cause. It was founded by Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians in a Pennsylvania German community and 
named for a Roman Catholic Frenchman. Could we have a 
better example of freedom from race prejudice and the 
odium Theologicum. It has, in loyalty to the spirit of its found- 
ers, taken its part in the propagation of enlightened views 
in respect to international law. The subject of international 
arbitration is annually presented with cordial commendation 
to the students pursuing the course in international law. The 
subject for debate in the “Senior Debate” this year was 
“ Resolved, That the increase of naval armaments is an unnec- 
essary burden and a menace to the peace of the world,” and 
the debater who argued that the increase of armaments should 
be checked by more frequent resort to arbitration won the 
first prize. And the College has just secured the endowment 
of a lectureship for the discussion of such questions as come 
before this Conference. You will pardon these personal 
references. I have made them in the belief that the Conference 
is especially interested in reports of definite work. 
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Upon the general topic I wish to present two thoughts. 

First, we must replace the glorification of war by substitut- 
ing something which has as high a claim upon the enthusiasm 
of youth. There is a charm in the heroic which goes to the 
very basis of life and which is one of the essentials of patriot- 
ism. And in the history of our race the heroes have in large 
measure been figures amid the moving scenes of war. We 
can never forget the part that Alfred the Great played at 
Ashdown, that John Hampden was stricken down on Chal- 
grove’s bloody field, that George Washington led the armies 
of the Republic to the crowning day of Yorktown, and that 
Abraham Lincoln brought liberty to light from out the gloom 
and darkness of a dreadful war. Yet we are happy in the 
thought that not one of these men sought war, and that the 
virtues for which they are loved and revered are the virtues 
of peace. The question is: how shall we interpret our history 
so as to show that the heroism of these men was the heroism 
which counts no sacrifice too great to make for a beloved 
cause; that the pity of it is that they were only “ made per- 
fect through suffering”; and the lesson of it is to strive 
through a like renunciation of self-interest and personal grati- 
fication to save mankind from like ordeals. They were victims 
as well as victors. They conquered in vain if men through 
endless ages go on forging weapons of physical force and 
fetters for the feeble and unfortunate. 

It has been said here to-day that we must “ subordinate 
force to law,’ and it is true. But must we not go a step 
farther? Must we not transform force by love? We see 
how man has mastered the forces of Nature. Subordinated 
to law, steam now sends countless trains over the bands of 
shining steel with which we have bound our beautiful country 
section to section; yoked by the same subordination to law, 
the electric current does the bidding of the mind of man; 
even the mysterious movements of the subtler ether speak for 
us in the “ Marconigram.” But not merely have these things 
been given law, they have become the evangelists of the good 
tidings of our Christian civilization, and do the work of help 
and healing everywhere. 

Let the same spirit pass over our history in our schools 
and colleges. Let the old story find a nobler interpretation. 
This is the work of the teacher, the impulse that the great 
teacher can give and should give. In my own alma mater 
in the time of our Revolutionary struggle a true patriot was 
president. He sat in the Congress of the nation, but found 
time so to impart the spirit of his patriotism to his students 
that that little college sent nine of its graduates to cement the 
bonds of union and fix the forms of civic fraternity in the 
Constitutional Convention. 
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In the second place, let me urge that the true hatefulness 
of war is not to be found in the blood-stained field, the wrecked 
home and the devastated land, but in that hatred which begets 
strife and all the horrid host that follow in its track. Hence 
it becomes us so to train our youth as to remove race prejudice 
and everything which prevents us from truly exemplifying in 
our lives our faith in that brotherhood of man which is rooted 
in the fatherhood of God. 

There is no more practical question before us to-day than 
this, and in the great popularity of courses in all departments 
of history and the science of government our colleges have 
here a great opportunity. History is “philosophy teaching 
by examples.” In the great movements as well as the great 
men we see the nobility of that most lofty virtue, justice. 
Something more than fair dealing, it rises as we view it as 
the great negation of self-interest, self-seeking and selfishness, 
to the plane of the Golden Rule, until we can appreciate the 
inspiration which these conferences have found in promoting 
International Justice. 

Ignorance is in great measure the cause of international 
misunderstandings and race prejudice, but selfishness is its 
close ally. We must subordinate force to law and teach the 
grasping nation that it must restrain its greed. But let us 
also teach the growing generations to transform force by love 
so that in the future nations shall learn to help each other 
gladly because mutual helpfulness is the law of the highest 
life. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker is the Professor of 
Political Science in the Johns Hopkins University, PROFESSOR 
W. W. WILLoucHeY. 


ADDRESS OF W..W. WILLOUGHBY, Ph.D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference: 
President Warfield has, unjustly to himself, described himself 
as occupying the presidential foothills. We now enter upon 
the plain of the professor, with but a few student strata beneath 
us. In this movement, as in so many other movements, it seems 
to me that what we can do is more by indirect than by direct 
efforts. We are somewhat like persons with light oars attempt- 
ing to impel a rather heavy barge upon a river, rowing with the 
stream toward an ocean that we hope will be pacific. Our effort 
must be by way of auxiliary effort, in the way of keeping our 
craft in the center of the stream and at times accelerating its 
motion, for the irresistible force that is to take us to the object 
which we strive to reach is the general advance of civilization and 
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enlightenment. Counting progress by generations, rather than 
by years, the greatest and most permanent advances toward inter- 
national peace will come as a result from the spread of a sound 
scientific knowledge of the nature and problems of political life, 
coupled, of course, with a steady increase in intellectual and 
ethical culture generally. 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of European Rationalism, makes the 
observation that disbelief in witches and the cessation of religious 
persecution have been brought about not by direct argument, but 
because what he calls the modern intellectual climate has not 
been favorable to their continued existence—that the moral and 
scientific thought of to-day create an atmosphere that is fatal to 
them. In the same way, I think, we may confidently believe 
that with increase in knowledge will come a broadening in sym- 
pathy and a corresponding decrease of false and chauvinistic 
nationalism, which will render increasingly less likely a resort 
to force for the settlement of disputes between nations. Two of 
the elements of this increasing enlightenment which will especially 
tend towards peace will be: (1) the better knowledge on the part 
of the people of each nation of the peculiar qualities and legiti- 
mate national aspirations of the peoples of others States; and 
(2) a clearer general conception of the rights and duties of 
nations looked at from the strict and technical viewpoint of 
International Law. At the recent baaquet of the American 
Society of International Law, Secretary of State Root intro- 
duced the English Ambassador, Mr. James Bryce, as one who 
possibly more than any other individual had been instrumental 
in rendering less likely in the future war between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race. This he had done in 
his great work, The. American Commonwealth, by which he had 
done so much to make the English understand their American 
kinsmen. Properly to be associated in this connection with those 
who have explained the institutions and national life and char- 
acter of one State to the peoples of other States are those writers 
on international jurisprudence who aid in rendering definite and 
therefore knowable, the rights and duties of nations in their 
dealings with one another. ! 

The establishment of the American Society of International 
Law, and of the American Political Science Association, each 
with its annual meetings, its journal, and its volumes of pro- 
ceedings sent to all its members, and the general establishment 
in our universities and colleges of special chairs of political 
science, are therefore of good omen, for with the spread of sound 
knowledge in matters political is sure to come that increasing 
understanding which will show the needlessness of war between 
nations. 
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I have little faith in the attempt to create student interest by 
lecturing upon the moral and political advantages of a World- 
State or of a world federation of States in which war between 
its members shall not be waged. Nor do I think that much is 
to be gained by impressing upon students in spoken or written 
word, however eloquent, the immorality and desolating character 
of armed strife between civilized peoples. But I do have great 
faith in the good results to be reached by calling to the attention 
of our educated young men who are about to enter active life, 
the immediately practical features of the great movement for 
peace, for the advancement of which this Conference is held. 
If possible, no student should be allowed to leave our institutions 
of higher learning without having had his attention directly 
called to the great results that have already been obtained in the 
peaceable adjustment of conflicting international interests, and to 
the further steps that it is practicable to take in the immediate 
future. The American college student is not aggressively and 
actively a moral being, but he is a practical, and, to a certain 
extent, a rational being. He does not need to be told that war 
is a hideous evil; but he does need to know that, in very many 
cases at least, it is an unnecessary evil, and that there are practical 
means—means that have already stood the test of application— 
by which this evil may be greatly reduced in extent and intensity. 
If, therefore, these incontrovertible facts can be, in some way, 
called to his attention, and the practicability of these means for 
avoiding war made plain to him, he will be convinced, and carry 
that conviction with him as a working principle into the life 
which he is entering. 

The two means to this end that seem to me efficient are: 

tst. That college and university instructors in Political Science should 
agree to present these facts to their classes at least once during each year. 

2d. That, under the direction of this Conference, there be prepared and 
sent to all college students an attractively printed pamphlet stating clearly 
and briefly the three elements of the problem —the prevention of disputes 
between nations, the peaceable adjustment of such disputes as do arise, 
and the mitigation of the severity of war, when, unhappily, it is begun — 
and pointing out what has been accomplished in recent years, what treaties 
of arbitration have been entered into, what disputes settled, what addi- 
tional steps for the peaceable adjustment of international differences may 
be urged as immediately practicable propositions. 

In this pamphlet should also be stated what organizations exist 
here and abroad, for the promotion of international peace and 
arbitration; and the sources whence additional information upon 
the subject may be obtained. 

By way of conclusion, then, I would answer the question as to 
how colleges and universities may best promote international 
arbitration and allied movements, by urging first, as a direct 
means, that no student be allowed to leave their halls without 
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knowing the facts and practicable possibilities of international 
arbitration; and, secondly, as an indirect, but most powerful 
means, the provision of special chairs, or at least of special 
courses dealing generally with the science of political relations, 
national and international. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will next hear from Mr. Josepu H. 
BEALE, Professor of Law in Harvard University. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR JOSEPH H. BEALE. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I was 
asked to suggest certain practical ways in which interest in 
international arbitration and the advancement of peace might be 
aroused in college and university students. I think it is fortu- 
nate that the subject was presented to me in that way, because 
everything else that could be said on the general subject of uni- 
versity education has been said by those who preceded me much 
better than I could say it. But there are a few things I should 
like to suggest as methods of interesting the student body. 

As my friend, Professor Willoughby, has said, the student 
body, at least as I know it, is not primarily interested in didactic 
efforts. They do not care to be told what is moral; they either 
know it themselves before being told, or they think they do, and 
it has the same effect on them. But the way to reach them is to 
give them food for their own thought, and from what is pre- 
sented to them of past historical and economical fact to give them 
a chance to conclude by their reasoning powers that universal 
peace is practicable, that it is coming, and that it is going to be 
of benefit to the world. Now there is no student in any university 
who is worth reaching at all who will not draw these conclusions 
if he gets the facts; and we do not care to waste time in talking 
didactics to students who are not worth convincing when they 
are convinced. 

These facts are best presented to students as part of the 
material taught in the regular courses. Even if a university can 
afford to give special courses of instruction on the topics which 
have a bearing on international peace, that would not in my 
opinion be the best way of reaching the result that we desire; 
because such a course or such courses would necessarily be small 
elective courses, taken by comparatively few men, and those only 
the specialists in the subjects in which the courses were presented. 
The great bulk of college students have come in the last genera- 
tion to be young men who are going into commercial life, not 
young men who are going to continue students and specialists. 
It is not that there are less persons going into teaching or the 
other “ learned ” professions, but among the best of the men who 
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are eventually going into business life there has come to be a 
general habit of getting a college education. Those are the men 
we desire to reach first of all; next, the young men who are 
going into what are called the learned professions, including of 
course teaching. Such men must be reached by introducing into 
the general courses of instruction some sort of training in the 
historical and economical facts on which our belief in the coming 
of universal peace is based. I have prepared one or two charts 
to indicate how in such courses certain facts may be put before 
the students in a way that will interest them and lead them to 
think. 

The first subject in which we get our pertinent facts is Con- 
stitutional History; the history of the formation of government. 
Now of course in all sorts of ways questions arise in that kind 
of a course which bear on our problem. I shall present here 
as an example a comparison of the growth of the American 
Union with the growth, or possible growth, of an organization 
of nations for the advancement of peaceable means of settling 
disputes. 

Take successively the three ordinarily recognized departments 
of government: first, the executive. The history of the American 
Union shows that in the Congress of 1775 all the executive power 
that was exercised was exercised through appointed boards or 
committees of the Congress. By the Articles of Confederation, 
which followed in 1781, there was very little change; the 
executive work of the Confederation continued to be done by 
committees of the Congress. Under the Constitution there is of 
course the Executive Department headed by the President. 

In international affairs we have reached the second stage. The 
congress of nations is really in existence with a certain kind of 
executive power, not a very high power, but very similar to the 
executive power in the Confederation—namely, the power dele- 
gated to one or two or three states by all the great powers to 
deal in an administrative way with an international problem. 

In the Legislative Department there was first the Federal 
Congress, which had only power to advise the separate colonies. 
Under the Articles of Confederation this was succeeded by an 
absolute power to control the states in certain particulars; and 
under the Constitution by a fuller power, a complete power so 
far as the rights of the United States extend. And there is a 
similar growth in connection with the Congress of the world. 
I won’t weary you with going through the whole thing, but it 
will appear on study that the second stage, the stage of American 
confederation under the Articles of Confederation in 1781, has 
pretty generally been reached in international affairs. 

Then another line of study is that of the history of legal 
institutions. There also we have, as Professor Vinogradoff has 
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pointed out in a series of lectures which he is now delivering in 
this country, a very close analogy between the progress in settling 
individual disputes and the progress already made in settling 
disputes between nations. Individual disputes were settled first . 
by the blood feud, the unrestricted private warfare that was. in 
time limited by custom, just as the right of nations to settle their 
disputes by war was limited to a certain extent by what the 
medievalists called the “Law of Nature,’ that is, the general 
good custom of humanity. By a later development the blood 
feud was limited by actual rules laid down by the state, just as 
war has been limited by the Law of Nations. Then in the his- 
tory of private disputes individuals came to have their disputes 
settled by arbiters appointed by agreement, as a result of the 
conception which gradually grew up that blood feud was waste- 
ful and undesirable; that 1s, they came to refer their private dis- 
putes, by agreement among themselves, to certain persons chosen 
by them as umpires. That was the first step toward the settle- 
ment of disputes by courts—umpires appointed by the individual 
disputers. That is of course the stage of arbitration in inter- 
national relations. 

Next there were courts appointed by the state, but not obli- 
gatory on the parties. That is a stage not always recognized, 
but it is absolutely certain in the history of the reign of law that 
the earliest courts appointed were not courts to which persons 
were obliged to bring disputes; disputants had to accept, each 
for himself, by agreement, the decision of a court appointed by 
the state. We have just reached that stage in the Hague Tri- 
bunal. There only remains the final stage, under which, as the 
result of similar experience, the nation like the individual will 
be compelled by law enforced by executive power to accept judg- 
ment of the court. We have only this one step remaining to 
obtain full judicial settlement of disputes. 

(Referring to chart, p. 85.) One other line of investigation is a 
study of the economical and social effect of war. As an example 
of such study, in my own work I have had occasion to study 
and teach the effect of war upon the commission of crimes in 
the state. This is a line showing the number of crimes com- 
mitted in the city of London during the eighteenth and the first 
part of the nineteenth centuries. These strips here represent peri- 
ods of war. You will notice that in every case at the beginning 
of war the number of crimes very rapidly diminishes. That is, 
the persons and the classes of persons who are in the habit of 
committing crime are apt to be drawn off into the war. That 
looks as if war were a good thing—it gets the criminals out of 
the way; but unfortunately those are not the men who are killed 
off at once, they remain in the camps and corrupt the other 
soldiers. But though invariably there is a decrease in the amount 
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of crime at the beginning of war, in every case there is a very 
great increase in crime at the end of war, and an increase which 
continues. This is the century of warfare in England (indicat- 
ing). We start here with about 600 crimes a year, and go up 


to 2,200, and almost the whole increase is due to the direct effect 
of war in stimulating crime. That is not true of this very high 
mark here; that is due to what I might call the secondary effect 
of war on stimulating crime; and that seems to me interesting 
and instructive. The generation after a war which comes pretty 
close to the people—-a civil war or any war fouzht on or near 
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the people’s soil—is a generation which is bound to feel the effect 
of the war in its mental condition, as appears in the increased 
tendency to criminality of what one might call the hysterical sort. 
‘Witchcraft followed a generation after the Civil War in England. 
An epidemic of lynching followed in the generation after the 
Civil War in this country. And so a generation after the Napo- 
leonic wars came a time of hysterical crime, smashing of machines, 
turning out of agricultural laborers, and so on, in England. 

These are simply suggestions as to the way in which the facts 
can be presented to the students in general courses, in order to 
put before them the economic and historic facts from which they 
can draw conclusions. What prevents it? Why is it not done 
now? It is done to a certain extent, why not more? A prin- 
cipal reason is that suggested by Professor Willoughby, the lack 
of books in which this matter is presented in a scholarly way 
which will reach the students ; and the adoption of his suggestion 
as to the preparation of such books strikes me as all we need to 
secure the proper presentation of the subject to students. 
(Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker is PROFESSOR ELBERT 
RussELL of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR. ELBERT RUSSEEIZ 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: We 
Americans, when we find a man doing some rather new thing, 
have a habit of making him quit work awhile so as to tell us about 
it. That is the only excuse I have for appearing on this program 
to-day. me 

I find myself in most hearty sympathy with the statements that 
have been made repeatedly this forenoon, that, after all, it is in 
the regular processes of education that the most effective work 
can be done in promoting the cause of peace and arbitration. 

Yet the work we have been doing in the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association for the past year has suggested some means by which 
a more immediate interest may be stimulated and quicker results 
secured, and I wish to speak for a few minutes about the results 
of our experience and the lessons that seem to me to have been 
born from it. Of course it is a rather limited experience. 

In the first place men are more important than an organization. 
It is comparatively easy in America at the present time to build 
up an organization. There is hardly a college in which you can- 
not find a number of students, not to speak of members of the 
faculty, who will be glad to serve as president, secretary, etc., of 
a new organization. But that is a very different thing from get- 
ting work done. It is far more important to find somebody in 
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each institution who will work up an interest in this cause, than 
it is to build up an organization. 

Under the stimulus of a circular sent out by a committee of 
this Conference, we began a year ago to change an Intercollegiate 
Peace Association, that had been formed by colleges of certain 
denominations that have conscientious objections to war, into a 
larger movement; undertaking at first to limit it to colleges in 
Ohio and Indiana, because we did not have a secretary who could 
give his time to it. We had to refuse admission to some insti- 
tutions in Illinois and Pennsylvania; but we expect to take care 
of them this year. We have thirty-six institutions which are 
members. The conditions of membership were these: that some 
member of the faculty in each school would take enough interest 
in the work to serve as vice-president of our organization, and 
act as a medium of communication and a center of interest in 
the institution. Now we have practically all college presidents 
as vice-presidents of our organization, representing us in their 
institutions. 

There are some reasons for that. In the first place it was 
comparatively easy to get their names after we got started. Col- 
lege presidents, those of my acquaintance at least, are human 
enough not to want a long list of college presidents in their state 
published without their own names appearing in it. With the 
exception of some college presidents who had been in touch with 
this Conference and had thus had the fire communicated to them, 
we did not really expect them to do anything for us, because 
they are busy men and do not have the time necessary for the 
drudgery which this work requires; but with the college presi- 
dent as vice-president of our Association, the institution was open 
to us. These educators are all cordial to our work and, as far 
as I know, believe in the cause and are ready to aid in whatever 
way they can, if it does not take too much time. 

Then we set to work to find some existing interest in the insti- 
tutions upon which we could build. I do not think we can rely 
on student organizations to carry out this work; students do not 
get interested in world problems until near commencement time, 
and then they are soon out and gone. It seems to me it must be 
from outside influences that interest must be conveyed. We 
found such a center of interest in the department of public speak- 
ing. Every professor is eager to find some means of promoting 
the relative importance of his own department, if he be properly 
ambitious. We were able to secure a large number of prizes for 
essays and orations on peace subjects. We had such prizes 
offered in twenty-two of our thirty-six institutions ; I have not the 
exact statistics, but something like one hundred young men and 
women wrote essays or orations upon the subject of international 
arbitration. We did not require they should advocate it, but 


should write upon the general subject. Then we had an orator- 
ical contest in connection with our annual convention, which was 
participated in by fourteen students who had been selected to 
represent their various institutions. They were all strong young 
men and had some orations that would compare favorably with 
peace oratory anywhere. As a condition of offering these prizes 
we stipulated, wherever we could, that the university or college 
should add a bibliography of peace literature to their libraries. 
We thought it not fair to ask the students to write on a subject 
if they could not get literature about it. So thirteen colleges 
added to their libraries a list of books selected by Dr. Trueblood 
of the American Peace Society. We are planning in the future 
to include the Chair of History in our efforts. We believe it 
very important to interest the professors of history in this work, 
so that in connection with courses of history they may give a 
pacific interpretation to history, as we have heard so ably set 
forth here. We believe it will be possible to interest instructors 
of history in our institutions in this work. We are proposing 
for next year to add to our working force in the Association a 
general secretary, somewhat after the method of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, whose business. it 
will be to stir up and help sustain local interest in the work. 
Wherever we cannot find a member of the faculty interested 
enough to work effectively among the students, we want to send 
the secretary to interest the faculty or to organize a student 
organization. 

As I said, I do not believe we can begin with student organi- 
zations and have them carry on the work in a sufficiently effective 
way without having some outside influence. This must be a part 
of the work of education. I believe pretty thoroughly that, accord- 
ing to the old adage, the “young men are for war.” Their 
natural disposition, their insight into history, their understanding 
of such matters as that makes them predisposed to the idea that 
war is a pretty good thing. Yet I believe that a knowledge of 
the facts of the arbitration movement and an interpretation of 
history from the pacific side, will convince them. All we need 
to do is to get the facts before them. But we must start with 
some existing student interest. Such immediate college interests 
as athletics will be effectively cared for by a student organization ; 
but if we go outside these, the great world interests must come 
through the faculty or through some other more immediate 
interest of theirs, such as oratory or debating or prizes, in order 
to get them interested. I believe that every one who writes an 
oration on this subject comes out an advocate of arbitration. 
I am not so sure about debates. My experience has been that 
when a young man debates a certain side of a subject, he is very 
apt to be convinced, for years after that, that his side is right. 
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If you have a debate on this subject, the men who take the side 
of war will believe in it a good while afterward; they have seen 
the evidence on that side and they have espoused it so intensely. 
With maturer people I think it is different. 

This covers the ground pretty thoroughly as I recall it. To 
sum up, it is an important thing to find in each college faculty, 
a man believing in this work, who will devote some time to it; 
professors of*the departments of English or History or Public 
Speaking are the best men, because of their lines of work. One 
other item :—Some of the most effective work that has been done 
in our institutions has been done in the Ohio State University. 
There was a very liberal series of prizes offered there by the Com- 
mittee on International Arbitration of the Columbus Board of 
Trade. The Chairman of the Board of Trade, on his own initi- 
ative, offered a prize in another university, also, in which he is 
interested. The professor of history, political science and inter- 
national law said he had had more essays and more reading done 
on that subject since these prizes were offered and our society 
began work than he had ever had before. Here is a field in which 
boards of trade and business men may co-operate in educating 
the sentiment along this line. (Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure before we bring the session to 
a close, the Conference would be glad to hear upon this sub- 
ject, however briefly, from the standpoint of an undergraduate, 
and I will ask Mr. C. D. PucsLey, an undergraduate member 
of Harvard University, whether he will speak for five minutes. 


REMARKS OF MR. C. D. PUGSLEY. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: Two 
years ago this Conference inaugurated the peace movement 
among the colleges and universities of this country by appoint- 
ing a special committee on colleges. The excellent work of 
that committee is well known to most of you, as is also the 
fact that they were instrumental in establishing peace socie- 
ties in several colleges and in the formation of an Intercol- 
legiate Peace Society in the Middle West, of which you have 
heard this morning. 

The college man in the study of history realizes that the 
whole history of the human race is one of progress and 
development toward universal peace. In the early dawn of 
civilization men were still fighting out personal differences; 
but in time they learned that mere brute force could not 
settle the disputes of rational men, and so left their differences 
to be partially settled by arbitration. If individuals, who have 
so much more at stake and so much greater interests than 
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nations, have learned by experience that it is better to settle 
disputes by arbitration, the nations are destined, I believe, to 
follow the same policy. One of the most important agencies 
in bringing this about is the great advance of civilization and 
trade which is bringing the nations of the world into closer 
touch with one another. Fighting is the occupation of the 
savage and it is a survival of the savagery of the past in the 
civilization of the present. It is to the credit, J believe, of 
the American nation that every war it has ever waged has 
been for the relief of the oppressed and that it has only 
engaged in active warfare when all efforts at arbitration have 
failed. History will record as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of that great Harvard graduate, President Roosevelt, 
that he brought to an end the Russo-Japanese war; and yet, 
not satisfied with so great a service to the cause of peace, he 
proposed the coming Hague Conference. We may be sure 
America will lead the world to universal arbitration if we 
have a few more Presidents like Theodore Roosevelt. 

College men, as I know them, full of the vigor and the 
enthusiasm of youth, with great ambitions as yet uncompro- 
mised by the sterner realities of life, would take up this move- 
ment with zeal and confidence. College ideals, I am told by 
men who are long-time graduates, exert an influence through 
life; and if one of the ideals of the college undergraduate is 
the peace of the world, I am sure the college graduate will do 
what he can to bring it about in after life. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I feel confident I am only asking what each 
one would like to ask when I prefer a request that the discussion 
of this morning be brought to a formal conclusion by PRESIDENT 
Exiot of Harvard University. 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES: MW, ERIOT (aie 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: We have 
heard a great variety of suggestions this morning concerning the 
furtherance of this cause in institutions of education. Some of 
them have been practical suggestions as to what may be taught 
and done in schools and colleges. But I think most of them have 
been really suggestions that this holy cause is best to be furthered 
in educational institutions by a steady improvement in what Pro- 
fessor Willoughby called their moral climate. That change of 
moral climate is sure to bring about a state of public opinion 
which will mitigate the violence of nations. Now there are a 
good many hopeful signs as to a change of moral climate in our 
institutions of education. I have personally seen several most 
encouraging changes in this respect. For instance, when I was 
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a boy in the best public school of the city of Boston, and the 
oldest school in Massachusetts, the control used was physical 
force, the application of torture—that is the long and short of it; 
the control was force. Now that has disappeared from the 
American school system, and with it has gone the teaching that 
force is the rightful ruler. That change runs through the Amer- 
ican family as well as the American school. There has been a 
wonderful improvement in home discipline in that respect, and 
that improvement goes our way, ladies and gentlemen. It goes 
toward the abandonment in all human affairs of the exercise of 
force as final control. 

There is another climatic change which has been wrought in 
schools and colleges quite within the period of my observation. 
There used to be all through our school system and our college 
system a large element of prescription,—“ Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not!’ There was a deplorably small element of 
cultivation of freedom of the will, of self-control in the individual. 

The implicit obedience inculcation is another way of express- 
ing subjection to force in government. It is essentially military 
in quality; and there again we have a change in all our educa- 
tional institutions which goes the way of this Conference. We 
cultivate now in the young,—that is, the wise teacher cultivates 
in the young, from the beginning and all through school life, 
the power of self-direction, self-control; and, after all, to acquire 
self-control is the supreme object in education. Here again is 
a broad change in education which goes the way of this conference 
toward international self-control. 

But are we to expect that the element of force is now going 
out of government? By no means. It must remain, as Com- 
missioner Draper said, the ultimate appeal. But what kind of 
force is going to continue in the world? Not the force of army 
and navy, but the force we call police power, a force nineteen- 
twentieths of the applications of which are protective. Force as 
protection is an entirely different thing from force as aggression. 
What the world is going to preserve as abiding force is the force 
we call police force, which keeps peace, preserves order, and 
brings help. 

Universities and colleges illustrate, I believe—at least in our 
country—the coming form of government all over the world. 
The coming form,—not to-morrow, not in the next decade, but 
we may fairly hope in the next century. What is the character- 
ization of college and university government? No force what- 
ever, no penalty except exile—and that is enough—in all these 
college and university administrations of our country. In that 
condition they teach freedom, they teach self-government; and 
there is another thing they teach—good-will. Good-will among 
men results from all teaching which can be called world-wide, 
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all teaching of the nature of different peoples, of their laws and 
customs, and of their religions. The greatest development in 
teaching that I know of during the last ten years in our institu- 
tions is the development of what is called comparative teaching ;— 
comparative anatomy, comparative physiology, comparative psy- 
chology, and comparative pathology. This comparative teach- 
ing goes right into moral questions as well as physical questions. 
Much of the teaching of law has become comparative and much 
of the teaching of religion. 

In all these ways the colleges and universities are widening out 
human sympathies, and bringing in a new epoch of good-will. 
The universities, it was said this morning, live to seek and to 
teach truth. Very true. Now my present teachers in Biblical 
criticism have taught me that the angels’ song over the plains 
of Bethlehem is not rightly translated in the common version. 
It is not “ Peace on earth, good-will to men;” the real meaning 
is, ““ Peace on earth to men of good-will,’ and that is what the 
universities are helping to bring about, the increase of good-will; 
and then force will only be applied to men who lack good-will. 
There will always be some such men, therefore there will always 
be some force needed, so far as we can see; but the policies of 
the American universities as forms of government indicate that 
before very long the free governments of the world will find 
it necessary to use but little force and that a police force. 
(Applause. ) 


THe CHAIRMAN: The Conference is adjourned until this 
evening at 8 o'clock. 


Fourth Session 
Thursday Morning, May 23, 1907. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You will remember that some fifty years 
ago Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his classic treatment of the history 
of society, marked the passing of the period of militarism into 
the period of industrialism. It is appropriate that one session 
of this Conference should be devoted to hearing men who are 
in their daily life and activity leaders of the industrial and com- 
mercial and financial movement which has reached such stu- 
pendous proportions in these United States and threughout the 
world. The program for this evening has been arranged by 
the representatives of the Chambers of Commerce, the Boards of 
Trade and the other organizations here represented. 

The first speaker will be Mr. CHARLES’ RiIcHARDSON, of Phila- 
delphia, Chairman of the Committee appointed by this Conference 
to interest business men and business organizations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO APPEAL TO 
BUSINESS MEN AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


To THE LAKE MoHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
PRESENTED BY CHARLES RICHARDSON, CHAIRMAN. 


During the past year the details of the work allotted to this Committee, 
and the correspondence with the business organizations have been managed 
by the Secretary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, with characteristic skill and efficiency. 

While: no attempt has been made during the year to secure additional 
endorsements of the circular “ Why Business Men Should Promote 
International Arbitration,” nine prominent bodies have volunteered 
such endorsements, increasing the number of endorsing bodies to one 
hundred and twenty-five and the number of states represented (exclu- 
sive of Canada) to thirty-eight. 

The special work on which attention has been concentrated has been to 
secure from business organizations action on the three propositions em- 
bodied in the petition sent by this Conference last year to President 
Roosevelt urging that the United States delegates to the second Hague 
Conference be instructed to urge that body to give favorable considera- 
tion to: 

1. “A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a permanent 
and recognized Congress of the Nations with advisory powers. 

2. “A general arbitration treaty for the acceptance of all the nations. 

“A plan for the restriction of armaments and if possible for their 
reduction by concurrent international action.” 

A circular prepared by this Committee urging business organizations 
to adopt the above resolutions in substance and communicate their action 
to the President and Secretary of State was sent out in December, 1906. 
A copy of this circular as well as of the list of endorsing bodies will be 
printed as a part of this report. Of the one hundred and twenty-five 
endorsing bodies, fifty-one endorsed the resolutions, two bodies, however, 
_ withholding expression on restriction of armaments and one body on a 
general arbitration treaty. Practically all of these bodies communicated 
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their action, by resolution, letter or petition, to President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Root, and many of them sent copies to Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate, Hon. Horace Porter and Hon. U. M. Rose, delegates to the 
second Hague Conference. Similar action was taken by eleven organiza- 
tions not included in the list of endorsers. 

While it may seem that a comparatively small number of organizations 
took action, it should be remembered that it has been impossible until 
quite recently to make positive announcement that the Hague Conference 
would meet this year, and business organizations naturally hesitated 
somewhat pending such an announcement. It is also to be noted that the 
bodies which acted (a list of which is appended to this report) are 
almost without exception large and influential. 

The general character of the correspondence has been encouraging, 
the officials and members of the endorsing bodies showing more and 
more interest in the work, and it is safe to report substantial gains in 
interest and in willingness to co-operate. 

The suggestion has been made to, and is now recommended by this 
Committee, that as a means of promoting and facilitating the work of 
these Conferences, the Secretary should be requested to prepare a special 
list which micht be called a List of Co-operating and Corresponding 
Business Organizations. This list would be confined to associations which 
have shown an active interest in international arbitration, and expressed 
a wish to be so registered as being in sympathy with the objects of the 
Mohonk Conference, and desiring to receive such publications and appeals 
for special action as may from time to time be issued from these head- 
quarters. Of course, no such organization would ever be responsible for, 
or in any way affected by, anything not specifically decided upon and 
approved by itself. 

In previous reports and circulars this Committee has emphasized the 
special powers and opportunities of business men and business organiza- 
tions for influencing the policies of our government and the development 
of public sentiment. And in concluding this report we wish to urge upon 
every business member and correspondent of this Conference, the im- 
portance of taking advantage of every suitable opening for correcting 
erroneous ideas. There are still many persons whose antagonism or 
indifference can be converted into cordial co-operation by a tactful pre- 
sentation of such arguments as those that have become too familiar for 
more than a very brief reference in a meeting like this. 

If we meet with the argument that wars have sometimes been followed 
by good results, we can always answer that in most cases, much better 
results could probably have been attained at far less cost and without 
bloodshed, and that no aggressive or avoidable war can ever be justified 
by the fact that it may be followed by a subsequent development of 
material prosperity or Christian virtues. It would be as logical to say 
that the outrages by the robbers on the road to Jericho were excusable 
because they led to the exercise of general helpfulness by the Good 
Samaritan. We can also point to the tendency of wars to destroy or 
disable those who are strongest and best fitted to serve their fellow- 
men and to perpetuate the race. 

No member of this Conference should have any difficulty in showing 
that there is not a particle of truth in the frequent assumption that a 
total or partial disarmament must necessarily accompany or precede the 
general adoption of International Arbitration, or of an agreement for 
avoiding a further increase of existing armaments. And in this con- 
nection, it may be well to allude to the obvious fact that no additions 
to the army or navy of any of the great nations can make it materially 
stronger than it now is, in comparison with the others,—because every 
attempt to increase its proportionate strength must inevitably lead to 
a corresponding increase in the armaments of the other countries. 
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Much can be said in reply to the plea that there are certain kinds 
of cases in regard to which no nation should ever consent to be bound 
by the decision of an international court. But perhaps the most useful 
answer is that for all such cases the right to ignore the decision can be 
expressly reserved. If it is stipulated that there shall be no fighting until 
after a full hearing and decision, there will be very little danger of a 
resort to arms. 

The objection that an international court could not be effective because 
it would have no army or navy to enforce its decisions, can be met with 
the statement that the authority of such a court would be based upon 
the solemn covenants of all the principal nations in a general treaty. 
Its conclusions would only be reached after full hearings, thorough 
investigation and careful deliberation. No nation that has been a volun- 
tary party to such a treaty could afford to incur, or long endure the 
universal condemnation and contempt of mankind by violating its pledges 
and refusing to accept the decisions of such a tribunal. If such a case 
should ever arise, it would be perfectly feasible for the other nations 
to unite for the prevention of forcible aggression, or for some effective 
degree of financial or commercial ostracism. But the history of hundreds 
of arbitrations is in itself a conclusive proof, if any was needed, of the 
extreme improbability that such measures would ever be necessary. 

The same long record of successful arbitrations should also serve to 
show that there is little or no ground for the recently expressed fear that 
it would be difficult to secure fair arbitrators or judges. Even if it were 
otherwise, it would be safe to rely upon the broadening, purifying and 
uplifting effect of a general adoption of the measures we urge. They 
would undoubtedly result in a great advance and development in the 
popular ideals, and in reverence for fairness and justice in the minds 
of the people and their leaders and governors in all the nations of the 
earth. It is as true of nations as it is of individuals that i 


**Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.’’ 


The so-called practical difficulties in framing an agreement for the 
limitation of armaments seem to be more imaginary than real, because 
what is required is not an agreement that shall be perfectly fair and 
just, but only one that shall be perfectly definite. What we are now 
asking for is not the “right limit” but some limit, and special exceptions 
can easily be made for the special conditions or temporary deficiencies of 
particular nations. It is eminently a case for insisting on the old maxim 
that “ Where there is a will there is a way.” If it should be true, as 
reported, that the governments of the nations which have been classed 
and feared as “The Yellow Peril” will be among the foremost at The 
Hague in advocating a limitation of armaments, it will refute one of 
the principal arguments against such a measure, and we shall all have 
reason to rejoice at such a splendid augury for the future peace of the 
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CIRCULAR SENT TO BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 


Lake MoHoNK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, MOHONK 
Lake, ULSTER County, NEw York. | 


December, 1906. 


It has been reported although not officially announced that the Second 
Hague Conference will meet in 1907, and that the instructions for the 
American delegates are now being considered. These instructions may 
have a decisive influence on the final results of the meeting at The 
Hague, and any requests or suggestions in regard to them should be 
put in the form of appropriate letters or resolutions and sent to the 
President and to the Secretary of State as soon as practicable. 

As a committee of the Lake Mohonk Conference, we wish to suggest 
for your consideration the importance of action on behalf of your organi- 
zation in this connection. 

The most useful and essential action will be a brief but emphatic 
expression of a desire that the United States delegates may be instructed 
to urge the consideration of the three measures unanimously recommended 
by the last Lake Mohonk Conference and appearing on page eight of the 
report which has been sent to your address and also on the enclosed 
sheet. 

These measures were as follows: 


“A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a permanent and 
recognized Congress of the Nations with advisory powers.” 

“A general arbitration treaty for the acceptance of all the nations.” 

“A plan for the restriction of armaments and if possible for their 
reduction by concurrent international action.” 


The advocacy of these measures has been made especially necessary 
by the fact that they were omitted or excluded in the call for the Con- 
ference as issued by the Russian Government in April last. It is obvious 
however that the reservations of one government should not prevent 
the others from expressing their views, and the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Austria and Italy have already decided to instruct their 
delegates to advocate the restriction of armaments. 

Strong resolutions in favor of the three measures referred to in this 
letter have been adopted by the Interparliamentary Union which is com- 
posed of members of the different national parliaments, those of England, 
France and the United States being each represented by more than 200 
members. The American group has taken the lead in devising a form 
2 treaty which will be likely to receive the approval of the United States 

enate. 

You will confer a favor by informing the Secretary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., of any action that may be taken in this connection. 

Yours very truly, . 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, Chairman, 
JoHN Crossy Brown, 

JorL CooxK, 

Manton N. KLiIne, 

W. A. Manony, 

GeorcE Foster PEABODY, 

Etwyn G. Preston, 

CLINTON Rocers WooprvuFr, 
Committee. 
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The executive committee or officials of the following bodies have 
endorsed the circular ‘““ Why Business Men Should Promote International 


Arbitration.” 


Organizations marked with a * have adopted strong reso- 


lutions favoring international arbitration; those marked with a + have 
appointed standing committees on international arbitration; those marked 
|| have appointed delegates to one or more meetings of the Mohonk Con- 
ference; and those marked °, with two partial exceptions, endorsed the 
resolutions regarding the Hague Conference adopted at the 1906 meeting 


of the Mohonk Conference. 


NATIONAL. 
National Association of Manufacturers]| 
St. Louis, Mo. 
National Board of Trade*]|° 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Business League of America*]|° 
‘Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Commission Mer- 
chants||°.............Boston, Mass 
ALABAMA. 

The Commercial Club. ....... Birmingham. 
The Chamber of Commerce. .......Mobile. 
ARKANSAS. 

The Board of Trade*7||°. .....Little Rock. 


The Arkansas State Board of Tradef]| 
Little Rock. 


~ CALIFORNIA. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||.Los Angeles. 
The Chamber of Commerce. .....Oakland. 
The Merchants’ Exchange*......Oakland. 


The Chamber of Commerce*||..Sacramento. 
The Chamber of Commerce. ..San Francisco 
The Merchants’ Association.San Francisco. 
The Merchants’ Exchange*. .San Francisco. 
The California State Board of Trade]| 
San Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


The Chamber of Commerce*]|° 

Colorado Springs. 
The Merchants’ Association||° 

Colorado Springs. 
The Real Estate Exchangel| 

Colorado Springs. 
The Chamber of Commerce|]...... Denver. 
The Colorado State Commercial Associa- 

ion ||CN. Woe We ee eb een vier: 

The Business Men’s Association|]. .. Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Board of Trade..........Bridgeport. 
The Business Men’s Association*||° 

New Haven. 
The Chamber of Commercet||°. New Haven. 


DELAWARE. 
The Board of Trade||......... Wilmington. 
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FLORIDA. 

The Board of Trade*||°. ...... Jacksonville. 
The-Board:of Tradetaninect)su7.Tampa. 
GEORGIA. 

The Board of Trade...........Brunswick. 
The Board of Trade®..........Savannah. 
HAWAII. 

The Chamber of Commerce*]|°. .. Honolulu. 
ILLINOIS. 

The Board of -Trade*.. 4.7 i. -.... Chicago: 
The Chamber of Commerce........Quincy. 

The Business Men’s Association*f 
Springfield. 
INDIANA. 
The Commercial Club. .......Fort Wayne. 
The Board of Trade..........Indianapolis. 
The Commercial Club]|.......Indianapolis. 
IOWA. 

The Merchants’ Association. .Cedar Rapids. 
The Commercial Club*f.......Des Moines. 
KANSAS. 

The Commercial Club.......Leavenworth. 
The Commercial Club?) .0:). 9. 4:.01.. Topeka: 
The Chamber of Commerce. ...... Wichita. 
KENTUCKY. 

The Board of Trade*...........Louisville. 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
CIAtion/ es. ieee aces See eowisville? 


LOUISIANA. 
The Board of Trade, Limited*]| 
New Orleans. 


The Progressive Union*......New Orleans. 
MAINE. 
Maine State Board of Trade]|...... Bangor. 
The Merchants’ Exchange and Board of 
Mrades||\pneee coale Toe ee OLuagGe 
MARYLAND. 
The Board of Trade*||°......... Baltimore. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||. .. Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||°f. .. . Boston. 
The Merchants’ Association||°...... Boston. 
The Massachusetts State Board of 
rade t eT eae n fan oe SOS tOne 
The BoardjotPradel|?.. s/o wee els anayaltle 
The Board of Trade*||°}.......Springfield. 
MICHIGAN. 


The Business Men’s Association? 
Battle Creek. 


MINNESOTA. 
Northwestern Manufacturers’ Association? 
ot. Paul. 
MISSOURI. 
The Board of Trade*||.......Kansas City. 
The Commercial Club........Kansas City. 
The Commercial Club.........St. Joseph. 
The Business Men’s League. ....St. Louis. 
The Latin-American Club and _ Foreign 
Trade Association]|°. .....St. Louis. 
The Merchants’ Exchange*]|°. ...St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA. 
The Commercial Club®.) 0: 2. 2... / Lincoln. 
The Board’ of Trade.) 3.0.02... ....Omaha. 
The Commercial Clubf?. 3) oo 0.0. 2) Omaha: 
NEW JERSEY. 
The Board of Trade*]|°¢.........Camden. 
The Board of Trade]|°............Newark. 


NEW YORK. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||°ft. ... Albany. 
The Business Men’s Associationf]|°. Auburn. 


The Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Wor kek | fou a en eon i noe ke yrm 

The Chamber of Commerce*]||°. .. .. Buffalo. 
The Chamber of Commerce?®.......Elmira. 
The Chamber of Commerce]]......Geneva. 
The Board of Trade*||/......). Lockport. 
The Board of Trade & Transportation*||t° 
New York. 

The Merchants’ Association*||+°, New York. 
The Produce Exchange........New York. 
The Chamber of Commerce*||°. . Rochester. 
The Chamber of Commerce*]]....Syracuse. 
The Chamber of Commerce..........Troy. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


Raleigh. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association. .. Raleigh. 
OHIO. 

The Business Men’s Club]|°. .... Cincinnati. 


The Chamber of Commerce*t||°,Cincinnati. 
The Chamber of Commerce*f||°, Cleveland. 


The Board of Trade*t||°........Columbus. 
The Board:of Tradelia. ack. u Dayton: 
The! Commercial Club i) .4222%).. Dayton: 
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OKLAHOMA. 

The Commercial ‘Club; ee eee Beaver. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City. 
OREGON. 

The Board of Trade]|...........Portland. 
The Chamber of Commerce*]||°. .. Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Board of Trade*.... Lene crews Re eeten 
The Business Men’s Exchange®.......Erie. 
The Chamber of Commercef]|°.......Erie. 
The Board of Trade]|..........Harrisburg. 
The Board of Trade............ Lancaster. 
The Board of Trade*t]||°. ..... Philadelphia. 
The Trades League*}||°...... Philadelphia. 
The Chamber of Commerce*]|°. . Pittsburgh. 
The Board. ofi Trade 4a eae Reading. 
The Board of Trade*f]|°. ........Scranton. 
The Board of Trade......... Wilkes-Barre. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The Board of Trade]|..........Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Chamber of Commerce... ..Charleston. 
TENNESSEE. 

The Cotton Exchange*®.........Memphis. 
The Merchants’ Association*®. .. .Memphis. 
The Board of Trade]|°..........Nashville. 
TEXAS. 

The Chamber of Commerce]|. .. . Beaumont. 
The Commercial Club.............Dallas. 
UTAH. 

The Commercial Club]|..... Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA. 
The Stock Exchange ..........Richmond. 
WASHINGTON. 

The Chamber of Commerce]|.......Seattle. 
The Chamber of Commerce*. .....Tacoma. 
WEST. VIRGINIA. 

The Board of Tradel|...........Wheeling. 

The West Virginia Board of Trade]| 
Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN. 

The Commercial Club. ........Menomonie. 
The Chamber of Commerce]|°. .. Milwaukee. 
CANADA. 

The: Board of Trade. ,-ih54 0. fee eeamal tom: 
The Board'‘of Trade. ../: est. eeeeontreall 
The Board of Trade||.. 54.72% 222 Doronto: 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association* 


Toronto. 
The Retail Merchants’ Association of Can- 
Pe Fete YM eel bate “DJ eTorontel 


The Board of Trade*........... Winnipeg. 
\ 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker will be Mr. JorL Cook, 
President of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, who has been 
chosen by the business men present as their chairman. 


REMARKS OF MR. JOEL COOK, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. ig 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have 
been honored by my associates of the various business men’s 
organizations with the post of chairman of their meeting which 
they held to-day, and therefore I open their presentation of this 
subject. I think I may properly premise, and in doing so repre- 
sent their sentiment, that we have heard the words of wisdom 
from the bench, and that the whole business organization of the 
United States honors and obeys the judiciary. (Applause.) We 
are here at this Conference in strong numbers. Fifty organiza- 
tions are here. They represent not only the United States, but 
Canada; not only the cities on the Atlantic seaboard, but the 
interior, as far south as Florida, as far west as the Lakes and 
the Rockies, and even one of our newest possessions, Honolulu, 
in the Sandwich Islands; and joining with us a voice from 
Canada, from the Toronto Board of Trade. 

I do not want you to suppose that these organizations and 
the business interests they represent may only be described as 
the fighting battle ships of business. We try by arbitration, 
by reasoning, by argument, by representations to legislative 
bodies to promote business interests. I do not want you 
to suppose that the sole end of business, as shown by these 
organizations, is simply sordid—simply for gain or for saving; 
it is far otherwise. We have come here from all quarters and 
as business men we recognize and appreciate that in addition 
to the great humanitarian ideas developed here, everything is 
conducted by the most enlightened and conservative business 
arrangement. Our genial host, who does all this, must be, as 
we think, one of the greatest business men in America, and, Mr. 
Smiley, we recognize you as one of the captains of American 
industry. (Applause.) 

I only want to say that we are here to-night in strength, and 
that there are various principles that have been laid down by 
us to present to this meeting. Our secretary will read them to 
you. (Applause.) 


There was next presented by Mr. Cuartes E. KELsey, acting 
as Secretary of the organizations represented, a list of the official 
delegates present. Fifty-four prominent organizations had 
appointed delegates, and most of these delegates were present. 
The list follows: 
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LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED, AND 


OF DELEGATES. 


NATIONAL. 


National Board of Trade... 

National Business League of America. . 
National League of Commission Merchants. 
National Manufacturers’ Association. . 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce.. 
Colorado Springs Merchants Association. . 

Caibiade Springs Real Estate Exchange. . 

Colorado State Commercial Association (Denver).. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven Business Men’s Association..... 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington Board of Trade... 

FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Board of Trade.. 
HAWAII. 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce... 
MAINE. 

Portland Board of Trade...... 
Maine State Board of Trade... 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore Board of Trade. . p 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Merchants’ Association. . 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade... 
Lynn Board of Trade.. , 
Springfield Board of Trade. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Camden) Board ‘of"Pradeyie. as yon s here be eee aaa 
Newark Board of Trade......... 

NEW YORK. 


Albany Chamber of Commerce.. 


Manufacturers’ Association of New Yorke, k, (Brooklyn). 2 Rea 
; mo ovale me Guilford Smith. 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. . 

Geneva Chamber of Commerce. . 

Lockport Board of Trade.. 

New York Board of Trade and Transportation. . 
New York Merchants’ Association.. Vea a tiers 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce...... 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce...... 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati Business Men’s Club........ 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce........ 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce.... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie Chamber of Commerce...... 
Philadelphia Board of Trade..... : 
Philadelphia Trades League........... 
Seranton Board of Trade...... 


CANADA. 
Toronto Board of Trade.... 


piel De 
Dr 
..Dr. James A. Hart. 


...Frank D. LaLanne, President. 
..E. Allen Frost. 


A. Warren Patch, Secretary. 


yA Farquhar. 


ames A. Hart. 
ames A. Hart. 


HEA Oa James A. Hart. 


.. Ralph S. Pagter, President. 
...Leighton ouedied 

. .Dexter Hunter. 

..W. R. Castle, Jr. 


. .Percy H. Richardson. 
...Percy H. Richardson. 


... Eugene Levering. 
.. Douglas M. Wyle, President 


. .Charles C. Hoyt 


Loyed E. Chamberlain. 


mh Treen, President. 
. .Philip S. Moxon. 


.. Alexander C. Wood. 
. .John McDowell. 


..Wm. B. ones, Secretary. 


m. E. Bainbridge. 


B. Remick. 


Ny James Talcott. 


. Crawford McCreery. 
infred J. Smith. 


.. .Delmer E. Hawkins. 


...H. T. Atkins. 
. Charles B. Murray, Supt. 


J. G. W. Cowles. 


....Clark Olds. 
....Frank D. LaLanne. 
...Mahlon N. Kline. 

.. .A. W., Dickson. 


...Elias Rogers. 
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Two special meetings, outside the regular sessions of the 
Conference, were held by the business men, at which the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted. ‘These resolutions were afterwards 
communicated to the Conference as the expression of the business 
men. 


The business men attending the Mohonk Conference for International 
Arbitration recommend the following: 

(1) “A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a permanent 
and recognized Congress of Nations with advisory powers.” 

(2) “A general arbitration treaty for the acceptance of all the nations.” 

(3) “A plan for the restriction of armaments and if possible for their 
reduction by concurrent international action.” 

(4) “The securing of the exemption of private property from seizure 
and the neutralization of ocean routes during times of warfare.” 

(5) “The prohibition of the collection of private debts by force of 
arms.” 


The business men, who had full charge of their own program, 
selected a limited number of speakers from among the delegates 
present. They also passed a resolution authorizing the Publi- 
cation Committee of the Conference to receive short manuscripts 
from delegates who, by reason of limited time, did not have the 
opportunity to speak. A number of delegates have forwarded 
manuscripts which, under the conditions of this resolution, will 
be printed as part of the proceedings of this session. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear from other speakers 
selected by the business men to represent them at this session, 
I will first call upon Richt REVEREND LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 
Bishop of Delaware, who is the official representative of the 
‘ Wilmington Board of Trade. 


REMARKS OF RT. REV. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 
DELEGATE OF THE WILMINGTON BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I consider 
it a great privilege and honor to be a member of this Conference 
and a participant, however so humbly, in this present discussion. 
At first thought, it might seem to many as rather an intrusion 
on my part that I should presume to be here as a representative 
of an organized body of business men, the Board of Trade of 
Wilmington. And yet the secretary has a certificate signed by 
the president of that organization to the effect that I am its duly 
appointed representative, and, if I may call for further testimonv 
in my behalf, I think the President of the National Board of 
Trade who is here, and who is my friend, will add his word 
of assurance to the effect that I am recognized as an active 
member of that Board. 
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To justify my acceptance of the appointment with which I have 
been so unworthily honored, I might say in general that a clergy- 
man who is undertaking to discharge strictly ecclesiastical duties 
without regard te the principles which obtain generally amongst 
business men has mistaken his calling. I know very well that 
there are many who think the clergymen are not as a rule very 
good business men. I venture to differ, with all due deference 
and yet after a considerable amount of experience in this respect, 
from such an opinion, being perfectly willing (if I may not be 
trespassing upon the line of courtesy) to put alongside the fail- 
ures amongst business men, technically so-called, the failures 
amongst the ministers of all denominations in the land. And in 
further justification of my attendance, I may say that in the first 
recorded public saying of our Blessed Lord He gave utterance 
to a great truth to be remembered and to be applied in their daily 
lives, as well by clergymen as by laymen, when in answer to the 
anxious inquiry of his earthly parents why he had given them 
so much concern as to why he was absent from their number, 
He replied, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my father’s busi- 
ness?” I am well aware that there is another version of the 
sayings of our Blessed Lord, but King James’ version in this 
connection, as in others, is still, Mr. Chairman, good enough for 
me, and I should be very sorry if there disappeared from general 
circulation the very phrase which I quoted of our Blessed Lord’s 
saying on that memorable occasion, because He reminded those 
who heard Him, as He has since reminded all of His disciples 
and followers, that discipleship in Him and following of Him 
were to be accounted a regular or lawful continuous act of busi- 
ness. And therefore let me say again, it is a mistake on the part 
of the laity, if I may venture so to speak, to look upon clergy- 
men as not deserving of a place amongst those who are technically 
styled “ business men.” 

In regard to the very question which is more specifically pre- 
sented to us for consideration to-night, the attitude of business 
men towards this question of international arbitration, what are 
the duties in this respect devolving upon business men? Might 
I say that if the business men of this nation were in the conduct 
of their business to consider the privilege of fellowship in the 
principles of our Blessed Lord as of more value than the acquisi- 
tion, and sometimes the mere hoarding of filthy lucre, we should 
be a great deal nearer the accomplishment of our great desires 
in this respect and in other needed and praiseworthy respects. 
It is to me, sir, a most hopeful sign that amongst so many 
organizations of business men, this question of international 
arbitration has been utterly removed, or practically so, from the 
mere position of academic discussion, and now belongs by gen- 
eral consent to those topics which are of the most practical char- 
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acter. The very increase in the number of such organizations 
represented here from time to time proves this most manifestly, 
but in addition to the organizations here represented, I may ven- 
ture to assert that there are a great many other similar organiza- 
tions scattered throughout the land, the members of which are 
in entire accord with the sentiments which we now hope permeate 
the minds of those who are here as members of this Conference. 
Therefore, it is, as it seems to me, an answer to the very ques- 
tion as to how business men can prove the sincerity of their 
interest in this matter, to have presented to us to-night this very 
large and representative list of organizations who have gathered 
in our midst; and might I, as a practical matter in this connec- 
tion, say how much impressed I was with the suggestion made 
this morning by one of the speakers, that the several boards of 
trade throughout the land should be urged by some pecuniary 
donations to establish lectureships or to give prizes for discus- 
sion in this very field of international arbitration ; and I shall take 
advantage on my return to the Board of Trade of Wilmington 
to press this notion upon my fellow-members. 

I should have been glad, had the opportunity been afforded me, 
to speak more directly, perhaps, to the question of the relation to 
the mercantile interests of our land of war and its consequences, 
but I must simply content myself with one closing thought, as 
to the immeasurable potency of the influence in state and national 
affairs wielded by the business men of this nation, and pray that 
it may ever be on the side of right, but ever accompanied, too, 
by the divine and irresistible force of forbearance, justice, reason, 
self-effacement, peace, and love. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF HON. LOYED E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
DELEGATE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF TRADE. 


I suppose the average business man in his annual life comes 
in closer contact with a greater variety of men at more points in 
the circle than any other man in our midst. For that reason the 
business man becomes a valuable asset in any institution or cause 
that presupposes and necessitates the creating, the fostering or 
development of public sentiment. The business man in the halls 
of the legislature is the sheet anchor of wise legislation. The 
business man has the ear of the government, because the govern- 
ment knows he is a conservative man, that he is a potent factor 
in his community and that he makes up his mind after he has 
seen and discussed all sides of a given question. The business 
man essentially desires peace rather than disturbance. Then it 
‘becomes necessary in this cause, as in all others, to have with it 
the best influence of the business man, and I have always con- 
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ceived it as one of the wisest moves in this Conference that it 
sought a few years ago to secure as its clientage the business 
community and organizations of the United States. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Trade early became inter- 
ested in this movement and was one of the first to accept the 
invitation that was sent out. It entered at once upon its work, 
determined that it would not be a negative factor, but would (if 
it could) become a positive force. The board immediately 
formed a permanent committee on international arbitration. 
That committee was given to understand that it was not merely 
‘an ornament, but that it was there to do some work. It was to 
keep its eye out over the world; it was to voice to the organiza- 
tion the best and growing sentiment of the world along these 
lines and it was to be the mouthpiece, if the necessity came 
about, to speak for the movement. The committee wrote up the 
history of the Hague Tribunal; it sought in every way to make 
the work of this Tribunal and its possible work, as well as its 
history, known to all the membership. As chairman of that 
committee I think we have succeeded in so doing. But this 
Board was not content to move along these lines ; it was desirous, 
if it could, of contributing something positive to this great work 
outside of the lines that had been suggested to it, and some of 
you may remember that I had the good fortune to present before 
this Conference, representing the State Board of Trade, a propo- 
sition which it had worked out and which it had sought to give 
to the world. 

This was the neutralization of the ocean routes of travel 
between the great commercial ports of the world. The Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade realized the importance of com- 
merce; that it had been the inspiration of discoverers; that it 
was the mother of expansion; that great wars had been fought 
in its behest and in its behalf and at its command treaties had 
been framed and peace had once more reigned. It realized that 
there had been no time in the history of this world when the 
commercial force was so powerful as to-day; that there never 
was a time in the world’s history when the nations were so 
closely allied as to-day, that there never was a time in the world’s 
history when by reason of science, by reason of the telegraph, 
telephone and swift-moving steamships, which had been brought 
about because of commerce, the whole family was so near being 
a real family as in these very years in which we now live. 

It invoked in this proposition three fundamental ideas; one 
was the right of intercourse between nations. I may say this is 
an inalienable right. It is a right of all sovereign powers that 
there should be free intercourse, one with another. It invoked 
in the second place that the waters of the great oceans are com- 
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mon property, that all nations bordering upon them have a right 
to use that common highway, and no belligerent nations, because 
of some little difference of their own, have a right to trespass 
on this common property. It invoked as the third proposition, 
neutrality, neutrality being in time of war a continuation of the 
conditions that existed before the war came into existence. 
Based upon these three ideas it propounded the doctrine that the 
great trade routes between the commercial centers of the world 
should be left open so that in case of war contending parties 
should not trespass upon the rights of those who had the privilege 
and right to use this common highway. 

We promulgated that doctrine, we thought we had a good 
thing, and we were determined the nations of the world should 
know something about it. We sent communications to all the 
business organizations of the country and to every government 
of the world. They were thrown into the waste basket, perhaps, 
but we had performed our duty. We came to the Mohonk Con- 
ference and you saw the benefit of it and unanimously incorpo- 
rated it in your platform last year. Under this powerful guaran- 
tee we went forth, and I had the privilege of attending, as dele- 
gate, the last International Peace Congress at Milan. There 
this question was brought up, and Dr. Trueblood, in whose com- 
pany I went, later referred in his paper to the debate on the 
proposition as one of the most interesting debates to which he 
had ever listened in any Peace Conference. It was seriously 
discussed and by a considerable number of the representatives. 
If time allowed I would like to bring up the arguments presented 
pro and con. I then went to the International Law Association 
at Berlin and the proposition was there submitted to a committee 
for its study along these same lines. We sent a delegation to 
the National Peace Conference recently held in New York and, 
although not incorporated in the platform, it became the subject 
of a supplementary resolution. The present session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature memorialized the President, indicating sev- 
eral subjects which it though’. proper for the next discussion at 
The Hague; and because ofthe suggestion and at the request 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade the Legislature incor- 
porated into its memorial this proposition. We have not been 
content to stop there. We have sent our own memorial to the 
President along these same lines and I thought perhaps at this 
time it might be interesting for me to rehearse what it is not neces- 
sary to discuss, because it has already been adjudicated upon by 
this body, that these business organizations can find a world of 
opportunity, if so disposed, to give the sledge hammer blows of 
hard-headed, conservative, practical men in behalf of this great 
- proposition. (Applause. ) 
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REMARKS OF MR. DEXTER HUNTER, 
DELEGATE OF THE JACKSONVILLE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley and my Friends: What is the real 
attitude of the average business man with regard to the subject 
of international arbitration? By the average business man I do 
not mean the multi-millionaire; I do not even include the man 
who, having passed the meridian of life and accumulated a com- 
fortable competence, is making the final preparation for his exit 
from this world. I mean simply the earnest, hard-headed work- 
ing man whose time is wholly absorbed in the prosecution of his 
business and who in a general way rarely bestows much thought 
upon any other subject. 

So far as my observation and experience go, this man does 
not give his hearty approval to the subject of international arbi- 
tration. Neither, on the other hand, does he actively oppose it. 
His attitude, so far as | am familiar with it, is one of quiet acqui- 
escence in the doctrine, due in part to its high-sounding title and 
in part to the distinguished character of the men by whom it is 
advocated. In a word, having assented to the general proposi- 
tion, his mind is in a plastic state and he is awaiting further light 
upon the subject. It is just here that the opportunity as well 
as the responsibility of the leaders of public opinion come in. 
It is for them to say, and especially for our delegation to the 
Hague Conference to say, whether this nation shall stand for 
peace or war. The average business man is a man of “ good- 
will”? and he will ardently support any proposition put forward 
by the Hague Conference that makes for peace and that does 
not involve the honor of the flag or the integrity of our territory. 
One of the things that the average business man does expect of 
our delegates to the Conference is that they shall be inspired by 
the belief that sometime, somehow, war will cease, and deal with 
all subjects brought to the attention of the Conference in that 
spirit. He will be greatly disappointed if our delegates should 
fail earnestly to advocate the following propositions, provided 
opportunity is afforded therefor: 

1. The establishment of a permanent tribunal for the promo- 
tion of arbitration; 

2. The limitation of naval armaments; 

3. The establishment of neutral zones of travel on the high 
seas ; 

And last, but not least, the prohibition of the collection of 
private debts by one nation as against another nation by force 
of arms. 

The average business man has heard a good deal during the 
past year about the abstract principle of arbitration. He is in 
the position of the builder who, having been driven over a large 
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estate and finally taken upon a high mountain, was asked what 
he would charge to erect a mansion upon that mountain. ‘ But,” 
said the builder, “where are your plans and specifications?” 
The average business man is looking to the Hague Conference 
for the plans and specifications. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF DR TAMES AY HART, 


DELEGATE OF THE. COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND OTHER COLORADO BODIES. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is need- 
less for me to express my personal interest and appreciation of 
the work of this body. Personal opinions and personal interest 
of course count for something. My pride may be pardoned when 
I state that in the short time of two years the whole State of 
Colorado has come to regard with keen notice and appreciation 
the deliberations of this Conference. Now this is no idle state- 
ment for our papers publish every item procurable in reference 
to what takes place at these sessions. Last summer upon my 
return to Colorado Springs in August (several months after 
our last meeting) I had no more than reached my room when 
an interview was requested by a representative of a daily paper 
who stated that he came at once to obtain all the information he 
could regarding the Mohonk Conference. When I came here 
two years ago representing the Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, I believe that I was the only delegate from as far 
west as the Rocky Mountains. I might even have been con- 
sidered something of a curio, for at about that time Colorado 
had a reputation of acquiring peace even if they had to fight for 
it. It was difficult for me to explain that I was not a college 
professor, or that I did not represent a pulpit in my native town. 
In fact I was asked if I was not a noted Episcopal dean from 
Denver. At that time Colorado was simply represented here 
by the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce. Last year, out 
of about fifty business organizations represented here, the State 
of Colorado was entitled to over one-tenth of the representation, 
there being six different business associations represented from 
different parts of the State. The same organizations not only 
continue their interest in the Mohonk Conference, but have again 
passed strong resolutions of endorsement of its deliberations, 
these resolutions having been forwarded to the Secretary of this 
Conference. I will state also that these various organizations 
sent a memorial to President Roosevelt endorsing the three reso- 
lutions passed by this Conference. Thus, ladies and gentlemen, 
- J trust you will realize how earnestly our lovely Colorado desires 
to extend its sunshine by these expressions. (Applause.) 
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REMARKS OF HON. DAVID P. JONES, 
FORMER MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: Iam not 
a duly accredited representative of any business organization in 
the city of Minneapolis, and I do not represent a Board of Trade 
or a Chamber of Commerce, but as a business man of that city 
I am glad of an opportunity to stand before this fine audience 
and express my personal interest in the great object of the meet- 
ing which is held here, and to say that the heart throb of the 
Northwest and of our city beats in unison with the great theme 
under discussion here. The question has been asked, “ What 
is the attitude of business men towards this great movement? ” 
That question has been already well answered by those who have 
preceded me. The business men have been speaking for those 
large interests they represent. 

An incident has recently occurred in our own city which will 
explain better perhaps than I could in any other way the drift 
and sentiment toward universal peace and international arbitra- 
tion. Sometimes it is said that “ out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings wisdom shall be ordained.” It seems to me this is 
almost true in our own community, for I have with me a clipping 
which I took from one of our local papers, which describes some- 
thing which, in this morning’s session, we were not sure could 
be practically carried out, namely, a day set apart, once a year 
presumably, for exercises of a general character in the public 
schools. In order that the great subject of the peace of the 
world and arbitration of international difficulties might be dis- 
cussed, the public schools of our city had a date fixed, or as nearly 
fixed as possible, approaching the eighteenth of May, and had a 
celebration. I want to say in passing, in answer to the objection 
that you could not choose a day which could be universally used 
in this country because the date fixed might come on a Saturday 
or a Sunday, that by agreement I think such a date could be fixed 
upon the nearest approaching school date to the eighteenth of 
May. Let me read a clipping from the Minneapolis Journal 
which is the best offer I can make as to the intelligent promotion 
of this subject in Minneapolis: ; 


“Celebrating the anniversary of the establishment of the world peace 
court at The Hague, the schools of Minneapolis without exception held 
appropriate exercises yesterday. Aside from a few special features in 
each room, the program was uniform throughout the city, each room 
following the outline sent from Boston by the National Peace Society. 

“While patriotic songs and recitations played a large part in all the 
exercises, everything tending to glorify war was carefully expunged. 
The universal features of the program were the telling of stories of the 
peace conference; the seading of original essays on the desirability of 
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world-wide peace; the reading of William Ellery Channing's master 
oration on “The Glory of War,” in which the horrors of war are held 
up to view in unmistakable terms. 

“Everywhere the proposed exercises were given the full encouragement 
of parents and teachers. Dr. C. M. Jordan, superintendent of schools, 
said that he was surprised at the interest shown in the exercises, which 
he had expected to be rather perfunctory. He said that the children had 
shown the most intense interest and had taken great pains to prepare 
their stories and essays.” 


That is what transpired in our city in the public schools, with 
forty-three thousand children participating. It was a fine 
exhibition. (Applause.) 

And that leads me to say that public sentiment may be formu- 
lated in the public schools, for we very well know that the child 
is father to the man, and if he can only plant the good seed in 
the growing generation, the problems that confront us and about 
which we are only now slowly gaining wisdom, will be more 
easily understood as our children come to take our places. J am 
a profound believer, and want to make that statement here, that 
you can nowhere else propagate the great truth about this impor- 
tant mission of peace and arbitration to better advantage than 
to do it through the children who are going to be the men and 
the women in the coming years. This is the practical contribu- 
tion which I have to make. I haven’t said much about the busi- 
ness men’s interests. -Business men are extremely practical, but 
they can help the movement in various ways, just as this distin- 
guished man, Mr. Smiley, our honored host, has shown that he 
can be the greatest propagandist for the peace of the world in his 
own person in the splendid manner by which he brings you and 
me and these hosts together year by year. Each man coming here 
must be, if he is a true patriot and a whole-hearted man, a center 
of influence following this great propagandist’s magnificent effort 
to instill these thoughts into our minds. Many a man, who is a 
business man, can help by the offer of financial assistance, in the 
form of giving prizes for debates or essays in schools and col- 
leges. Let the business man at least try to finance the propaganda 
for peace in the world. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF MR. J. G. W. COWLES, 
DELEGATE OF THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: At our 
April meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland a large 
number of new members were admitted, and the President stated 
that the total membership was then raised to 1,890. These are 
the business men of Cleveland, organized to discuss public ques- 
tions relating not only to trade, but to government, and to all 
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the interests which affect our business life, among them those 
affecting peace and war. 

We are a peaceful and peace-loving people. We do not wish 
for war. We do not provoke war. There has never been a war 
in the history of our country which was provoked in any manner 
or demanded by the business interests of our country. If any 
could be so considered it might be the War of 1812, which 
originated in commercial irritations and contentions between this 
country and Great Britain regarding blockades and embargoes, 
and searches and impressments on the high seas. But I think 
historians agree that that war was unnecessary and might have 
been avoided; certainly it would not have occurred had it been 
possible to interchange opinions as rapidly between the two coun- 
tries as since the days of the Atlantic cable. For the obnoxious 
“orders in council” which had been most offensive to our gov- 
ernment, were repealed in London five days after the declaration 
of war at Washington; illustrating what an opportunity there 
was for diplomacy to avert that war; certainly arbitration might 
have done so. The demand for the war was not by the commer- 
cial or business interests of the country, but rather by the polit- 
ical necessities of a party and a candidate for the presidency, 
who thought a war with England just at that time would be 
favorable to their partisan and personal interests. 

The war with Mexico was not demanded by the business inter- 
ests of the country, but by the slave-holding interests of the 
Southern states. It was an unpopular war throughout the North. 
It was demanded by the South in the hope of acquiring additional 
territory over which the institution of slavery might extend. 
That war was considered, and I think history still classifies it, 
as an unjust war of aggression. Jt was an unnecessary war, and 
it was not wanted by the business interests of the country. 

Of course, the War of the Revolution was necessary; and so 
was the war for the maintenance of the Union. These two wars 
were inevitable for the best interests of the people of this country. 
But even these most just and necessary wars were not entered 
upon from business considerations, but by reason of the prin- 
ciples involved in them—the freedom and independence of the 
thirteen Colonies and the maintenance of the Union. From the 
business standpoint war would have been avoided in both cases 
if it could have been. | 

The last war in which we were engaged, that with Spain, was 
not demanded by the business interests of our country. The 
business men—merchants, manufacturers, bankers, traders and 
others—deprecated that war, used their influence to prevent it, 
made every possible effort to postpone its declaration and ulti- 
mately to cause that there should be no war, but that the ques- 
tions at issue should be settled by diplomacy. President McKin- 
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ley and Secretary Hay were opposed to war with Spain and did 
everything in their power to prevent the declaration of it. There 
were certain newspapers, the so-called ‘‘ yellow journals,” and a 
certain group or class of Members of Congress, in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, who clamored for that war. It 
was not a necessary war, though it may have been a righteous 
war. We did not want Cuba; we did not go to war to gain 
anything for ourselves. We did not want the Philippine Islands, 
and did not even think of such a thing as acquiring those islands 
for commercial purposes at the outbreak, and in the prosecution 
of that war, until Dewey entered the harbor of Manila and 
defeated the Spanish navy there. 

I am reciting these incidents to show that the business interests 
of this country want peace and will have it when they can, and 
will side with any proposition for any war whatever only when 
freedom and justice and right demand it; that is when there is left 
no other way to secure these ends but by force. The government 
of Great Britain would not have let the colonies become indepen- 
dent; the people of the South would not have sold their slaves. 
The necessity of those wars was just as imperative as the 
plagues of Israel upon Pharoah, when the Lord said: ‘ Let my 
people go.” 

The great destructiveness of war, its interference with busi- 
ness, the accumulation of indebtedness, the. burdening of the 
people by taxation, the waste of human life as well as of human 
property, all these considerations are leading business men to 
deprecate war and to seek to avoid it. 

What can the business men of this country do to promote the 
practice of arbitration in the settlement of international disputes? 
We are already acting, as has been said, through our business 
organizations. We are seeking to influence public opinion in 
the different cities where our life and our work is, and I am sure 
that public opinion is being created and focused upon this Hague 
Conference and its work in a very large degree by the Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade of the cities of our country. 
(Applause. ) 


REMARKS OF MR. W. R. CASTLE, JR., 
DELEGATE OF THE HONOLULU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman: Whatever the Spanish war did for this 
country, whether it should have been or should not have been, 
it seems to me it added responsibilities to all the citizens of the 
United States on the peace question. Before the Spanish war 
we had every humanitarian reason and every reason of righteous- 
ness to urge international arbitration. Since that war we have 
added to our possessions. We have islands in the middle of the 
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Pacific, and in those islands war would mean annihilation to 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens. In this country 
war would mean hard times; to us out there it would mean 
destruction. We cannot support ourselves. We have not enough 
land to raise grain on which to live. Our whole prosperity, our 
whole life depends on commerce, and that means that we must 
get food stuffs from this country, that we must send from the 
Hawaiian Islands to this country everything we produce. Since 
annexation in 1898 the export from the islands has increased 
over one-half. At that time it was about fourteen millions; in 
1905 it was thirty-six millions. This produce, principally sugar, 
must all be sent across the water. Another thing on which the 
prosperity of the islands depends is the tourist travel. That 
would be gone instantly in case of war. It seems as though one 
would have less of war there than anywhere else in the world. 
It is a peaceful place, and yet it is one of the most sensitive 
places in the world to any rumor of war. As an example of 
that, during the Russo-Japanese war we could not get laborers; 
we had not enough there. The result was that our export in 
1905 was, as I have said, thirty-six millions ; in 1906 only twenty- 
six millions, entirely due to the fact that that war prevented us 
from getting laborers from Japan. Just lately the bare, foolish 
rumors (as we know them) of trouble with Japan on account of 
the San Francisco school affair, almost entirely stopped tourist 
travel, which was a hard blow to the islands. 

The Hawaiian Islands are utterly unprotectes. in case of 
war any nation could step in there and destroy the whole place. 
The United States government is thinking now of turning part 
of the proceeds of the territory to use in the territory principally 
in building up the fortifications—the fortifications to cost some- 
thing like $14,000,000. We do not want fortifications. What 
we want is to be able to spend that money in other ways to 
improve the country, make it more attractive. But so long as 
international arbitration is not an established fact, we must be 
protected in some way. Since the Hawaiian Islands are so 
keenly sensitive to any suggestion of war, there is probably no 
part of the United States of America where so much thought is 
given to the question of international arbitration as in the islands; 
in the schools it is talked about all the time, in the churches it is 
talked about, in the Chamber of Commerce, in the business men’s 
associations. The Chamber of Commerce has lately passed 
resolutions endorsing the action of this Conference last year. 

One thing particularly in their instructions to me they added— 
and that was a thing which they consider almost more important 
than anything else from their point of view as people in the 
midst of the ocean—the neutralization of trade routes, which 
has already been spoken of, and the absolute exemption of 
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private property, not contraband, in time of war. We know 
that were this not so in time of war, the place would be ruined 
and the people would starve, because there would be no possi- 
bility of carrying on trade or of getting provisions. I want to 
say another thing which is not so much on the business side of 
it, but still it is on the business side, for in no place in this 
country, probably, is the business attitude of the people so closely 
related with all the other activities, religious, social, educational, 
as in the islands. It is this: When the missionaries went out 
there in the first years of the century they were educated people, 
and their descendants have been to this time leaders in all intel- 
lectual lines in the island. They have always been a peaceful 
people, but not opposed to absolutely necessary war. They are 
the people who now have control of the intellectual side of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and I had this afternoon a letter asking me 
please to represent for the churches there as well as for the 
Chamber of Commerce the interest of all the people in what we 
are trying to do here at Lake Mohonk, to say to you that you 
have at this time all their thought and their prayers. I feel there 
is no place in the United States that is more keenly in sympathy 
with what we are doing here, and there is no place which in 
the schools and along all lines is doing more to bring right 
feeling with regard to world peace than the Hawaiian Islands. 
(Applause. ) 


REMARKS OF MR. ELIAS ROGERS, 
DELEGATE OF THE TORONTO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, and Friends: I want to emphasize 
that word friends, because I feel we are friends. I cannot 
understand any other reason for my being here to-night than 
that one fact that we are friends, and there are certainly no other 
reasons for my being called upon to speak to you than the fact 
that you are friendly towards us. Then perhaps there is a per- 
sonal reason why I feel that you are friends. My forefathers, 
a little over one hundred years ago, came from this country and 
they were all Friends—Quakers I mean. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Smiley we in Canada have been 
asked to send representatives here and to unite with you in this 
great work. I am glad to say there has been a very’ hearty 
response from the principal trade organizations of Canada. With- 
out exception every trade organization to which the question has 
been presented—and it has been presented to all the principal 
ones—has responded, endorsing the principles of this Conference. 
I feel to-night that there are two or three things that you ought 
to know about what is being done in Canada, and what has been 
done during the past year. 
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We have uot been altogether idle over there. We have formed 
a Canadian Peace Organization, for one thing, of which Sir Wil- 
liam Mulock has accepted the presidency and from which we 
hope for great things. Perhaps I should say first that Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier, the Prime Minister of all Canada, has expressed 
himself privately by letter to me as in most entire sympathy 
with this movement, and I have no doubt that he would have 
been here to-night but for the fact that he is absent from the 
country attending the Colonial Conference. On this question 
of peace Sir Wilfred Laurier has said: 


“Canada does not dream of declaring war and no one dreams of 
declaring war against her. Why, then, should she prepare for war or 
pay the cost?” 


And that is the feeling of our people in Canada generally. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at Manchester on 
the ninth of this month, said, quoting Sir Wilfred Laurier: 


“Europe is living in an armed camp. He described the 3,000 miles 
of frontier between the United States and Canada, and continued: ‘ What 
could be finer than this high truce of God under which the two free 
sister nations have resolved to live within the security of that defenceless 
barrier, to banish these symbols of strife, prejudice and suspicion, from 
their highway frontier? Is the relationship so established less noble than 
those which subsist between the nations of the old world, nations which 
still hug the ancient blasphemy that armed force is the only title to 
respect, the only guarantee of security? I think not. The new world 
has shown us a more excellent way. Heaven help these great con- 
federations of free people. May they continue to prosper, and to go on 
in all that makes for real strength of State, to maintain in all its 
radiance their bright example.” 


Only a few evenings ago, in Toronto, an address was given 
on this question by a speaker who has been behind the scenes, 
which was exceedingly well received. I quote from a clipping: 


“In a few glowing sentences he described an interview he had had 
with Sir Edward Gray ‘the greatest British Foreign Minister since 
Palmerston,’ and an ‘ardent lover of peace,’ while the negotiations were 
proceeding as to the disarmament proposals. Sir Edward firmly took 
up the position that no other nation had the right to prevent Britain 
from discussing so important a question as that of armaments, and that 
if public opinion was to be educated up to the point of recognizing the 
need of disarmament, there must be discussion before any practical steps 
in that direction could be taken. Unanimity on the point was never 
expected at the Hague Conference, but that was no reason why the matter. 
should not be discussed.” 


The banner province of Canada is, I fancy, admitted by all to 
be Ontario. Our Ontario Government unanimously passed the 
following resolution on the 17th of March last: 


“Whereas, it is expected that a second international Conference will 
soon assemble at The Hague, and it is announced that forty-six Powers 
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will meet to discuss questions of mutual interest, instead of twenty-six, as 
at the first Hague Conference. And 

“ Whereas, it is a great and noteworthy fact that this will be the first 
occasion on which the civilized nations of the world have met together in 
a time of peace of their own free will to legislate with reference to their 
mutual relations. And 

“Whereas, the British Government and House of Commons have taken 
a deep interest in making the program of the coming Conference practical 
and useful in promoting the welfare of humanity. Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of Ontario heartily approves of and 
urges three main measures which will greatly conduce to the peace and 
welfare of the world, viz: 

“A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a permanent and 
recognized congress of the nations. 

“A general treaty of obligatory arbitration for the acceptance of all 
the nations. 

“A plan for the reasonable reduction of armament by concurrent inter- 
national action.” 


I believe our other and rapidly growing Provinces are equally 
sympathetic. 

This, I think, in brief, gives some idea of Canadian sentiment 
on this great question. (Applause.) 


MR. A. W. DICKSON, 
DELEGATE OF THE SCRANTON (PA.) BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: Scranton 
is very much alive. I am only sorry it has not a more live repre- 
sentative, but it certainly believes with all its might in the prin- 
ciples about which we have been talking at Mohonk. We have 
talked to-day about what is the attitude of the business men. 
Mohonk sends these invitations to the business men. They come 
up here and they get the spirit of this place, and they go down 
to their organizations and it is supposed they fill them full of 
the Mohonk sentiment in regard to arbitration and all these good 
things that are talked about here. We sit at the feet of the 
brainy people here and we take home what we can bear of it. 
And it is enough, it seems to me, for us to come back here from 
our several places and say, “ Me, too!” 

But, ladies and gentlemen, the “ Mohonk Idea,” the “ Peace 
Movement,” the “ Hague Tribunal” are laden with interest and 
potent in consequences for the world. What an object lesson 
for a time when men cry, Peace, Peace, and there is no peace. 
Never since man was created has the machinery of war been so 
mighty and destructive, never has the cost of armament been so 
much a drain upon the resources of the nations as now, and the 
strange anomaly exists of Conferences, Congresses, Parliaments, 
' Associations and individuals talking peace while the nations, big 
and little, are constantly increasing their implements of war. 
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But “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” I have con- 
fidence in the power of public opinion and in the educational force 
of such meetings as this. It was only a few godly men who laid 
the foundations of foreign missionary enterprise and it now 
engages the best thought of the religious world. 

It was only a handful who started the great anti-slavery cru- 
sade, but it spread like a flame of fire until the phrase “A black 
man has no rights which a white man is bound to respect,” 
although uttered from the Supreme Court of our liberty-loving 
country, is internationally false. 

Those whose forefathers gave of money or time or even life 
for such great causes can be proud and happy with so noble a 
heritage, and my friends, our children and our children’s chil- 
dren will hark back to Mohonk and these Conferences, beginning 
in the love and faith of Mr. Smiley and a few loyal helpers, but 
growing in influence and power year by year, and rejoice in the 
work accomplished for the Peace of the world and the Glory of 
God. 


MR. JAMES TALCOTT, 


DELEGATE OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
ference: I have the honor to represent the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, one of the oldest and most influential 
bodies in the United States. It has always taken a very lively 
interest in the matter of international arbitration. It was among 
the earliest of the organizations to give its influence by the adop- 
tion of resolutions and by co-operating with the Committee of this 
Conference which started this movement a number of years ago. 
It has repeatedly endorsed the action of this Conference and of 
the International Peace Congress and was represented by dele- 
gates at the Congress held in Boston in 1904. ‘The delegates of 
the Thirteenth International Peace Congress were entertained at 
a reception given by the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on October 11, 
1904. A number of times the Board has sent its resolutions to 
other organizations throughout the country and to members of 
the United States Senate and the House of Representatives. We 
have among our standing committees a “Committee on Inter- 
national Arbitration,’ of which the Hon. Oscar S. Straus has 
been the chairman until recently. We very actively advocated 
a general arbitration treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain early in 1904, and we have an autograph letter from the 
late John Hay, then Secretary of State, acknowledging our action 
in the premises. We are always happy to advocate any measure 
which will advance this most important cause. 
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DELEGATE OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I consider 
it a great honor to be the guest of Mr. Smiley on this occasion 
and to be the bearer of congratulations and good wishes to this 
Conference from the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

The organization which I represent has adopted strong reso- 
lutions favoring international arbitration. A delegate was sent 
to the recent Peace Congress in New York, and our Chamber 
stands ready to do anything in its power to push forward this 
great movement. 

I believe that the international business interests of the world 
are a very powerful deterrent against war, probably the most 
powerful at the present time, but I maintain that it is through 
the education of the children of all nations that international 
arbitration is finally to be brought about. For the past eight 
years I have been the voluntary Superintendent of the Boys’ 
Club, at the Brick Church Institute, in Rochester. I have sev- 
eral hundred boys under my care, with whom I have spent four 
evenings each week. Our membership is made up of boys of 
all ages, without regard to race, creed or color. 

As a result of this experience I am personally satisfied that 
through education the children of all nations will play together 
and later will work and do business together without war. 

We men and women are only grown-up boys and girls, but our 
habits of life, in most cases, are set. Let us therefore mould the 
children of all nations while they are in a plastic state, thereby 
bringing about not only international arbitration but universal 
peace. 


MR. T. GUILFORD SMITH, 
DELEGATE OF THE BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce sent a delegate to this 
Conference in 1906 and again in 1907. It is gratifying that there 
are more delegates this year than there were last. They come 
not only from the United States, but also from Canada, and the 
presence here of the Ambassador from Mexico makes the repre- 
sentation from the North American Continent more complete 
than ever. 

What we now desire, it seems to us, is that the South American 
Nations should be aroused to the importance of this movement, 
and send delegates or request the representatives of their respec- 
tive Republics in Washington to follow the example of the 
Minister of Bolivia and to come and take part in the proceedings 
and lend dignity and emphasis to the whole movement. 
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The presence here of the Secretary of the International Bureau 
of American Republics adds importance to this movement, and 
I think we may reasonably hope that in the very near future 
South America will join with North America in presenting the 
views of the Lake Mohonk Conference to future Hague 
Conferences. 

It seems to me also, Mr. President, that when it is impossible, 
for any reason whatsoever, for a Chamber of Commerce to send 
a personal representative to this Conference, perhaps they could 
be persuaded to put their views of sympathy in writing, and the 
same could be read here, and while not quite as emphatic as if a 
personal representative were present, yet the written word could 
not fail to add its weight to the importance of the whole move- 
ment. What strikes the Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo as 
being particularly desirable is that the whole of the two conti- 
nents, both North and South America, including Canada, the 
United States, Mexico and all the South American Republics, 
shall join hands and be one in reference to peace all over the 
world, and make their voice still more important than it has been, 
and endeavor to have the Hague Conference look to this Con- 
ference for moral aid and support at every ensuing meeting. 


MR. CHARLES B.IMURRAN, 


SUPERINTENDENT AND DELEGATE OF THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 


The commercial body which I represent, the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was organized not only to facilitate business 
operations but also with the important object of arranging for 
amicable adjustment of differences arising in business transac- 
tions, through the means of arbitration. This principle of peace- 
ful settlement of disputes has proven highly serviceable and satis- 
factory, not only in reaching results consistent with understood 
equities in such cases, but in serving to preserve friendly relations 
between disputants. This principle of arbitration of differences 
stands as among the most worthy of plans governing men in 
their dealings with each other. It is a principle which rises in 
importance when applied to the greater interests and concerns of 
international affairs, where not only propositions having monetary 
significance are to be considered, but where the lives and condi- 
tion of members of the human family are at stake. The com- 
mercial organizations invited to participate in the movement for 
international arbitration can appropriately act in support of such 
a cause. The organization which I represent was among the 
first, if not the first, to appoint a Standing Committee to consider 
questions relating to international arbitration. It was the first 
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to introduce a proposition in commendation of the movement for 
international arbitration to appear on the program of subjects 
for consideration by the National Board of Trade. It can be 
expected to continue to give support and encouragement to the 
great and eminently humanitarian work which the Lake Mohonk 
Conference has so influentially promoted. 


MR. HARRY T. ATKINS, 
DELEGATE OF BUSINESS MEN’S CLUB OF CINCINNATI. 


As a delegate of the Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in accordance with their rules, I shall render a report, a 
printed copy of which, including the resolutions adopted by this 
Conference, will be in the hands of over one thousand representa- 
_ tive business men of Cincinnati within the next few weeks, thus 
supplementing and recalling to their attention the press reports 
of your Conference, making of more than passing interest the 
numerous magazine articles published, and engaging their sym- 
pathy in a movement of practical national importance. 

From no higher plane of thought, with no more powerful, 
grander reasoning could universal peace by arbitration be pre- 
sented than at this Conference. 

The office of the business man is one of active work in the 
distribution of the knowledge and information gained, as well as 
the creation of public sentiment. 

As President of the Ohio State Board of Commerce 1t was my 
great pleasure to preside at their Annual Assembly in 1903 and 
to endorse the proceedings of your Conference the same year. 
These printed reports were sent from the capitol of the state to 
every business organization in Ohio. 

The Peace Society of Cincinnati has drawn from the ranks of 
the Business Men’s Club its President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
and many of its Vice-Presidents as well as its speakers who have 
made able addresses to the high schools and to the University of 
Cincinnati. Through their influence exercises were held in all 
the public schools of our city on the 18th day of May, making 
of this day an anniversary and enlisting the boys and girls of 
this generation as future advocates of peace. 


MR. FRANK D. LAaLANNE, 


PRESIDENT AND DELEGATE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE 
AND DELEGATE OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: While the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade has been before represented at the meetings of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, this 
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is the first time I have had the honor and great pleasure of serv- 
ing as a delegate from that organization. 

The Board’s representatives in the past have been greatly 
impressed with the importance and far reaching effects of your 
proceedings and the high character of those attending from every 
walk of life. We believe that much good for the cause has 
resulted. J am convinced that the preceedings of this meeting 
will crystallize the business sentiment of the country in opposi- 
tion to war and its entailed losses, both of life and property. 

The business man fully appreciates that the industrial, com- 
mercial and financial interests, not alone of one nation, but of all 
nations, are so intimately connected that the prosperity of any one 
nation must in a large measure be reflected in the business rela- 
tions of other nations. The rumors of a threatened or impending 
war mean a disturbance to commercial relations that will bring 
panic where confidence and prosperity reigned. What greater 
permanent asset for future prosperity can the business interests 
have than a firm conviction that the difficulties arising between 
nations will be settled by arbitration, and that war, with all its 
disturbing elements and its inevitable burdens on industry and 
commerce, will be avoided without injustice or dishonor. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade, through its committees and 
officers, has redeemed the pledges of its former representatives 
to support and further the purposes of these conferences. Your 
previous recommendations have received its strong endorsement. 
The President of the United States and the National Legislature 
have been officially informed of the attitude of the Quaker City 
upon the question of international arbitration and of the con- 
fident hope for the wide spreading and beneficial results to these 
interests for which the trade bodies here represented speak. 

As President of the National Board of Trade, representing 
that organization in this Conference, I tender you its greetings 
and am pleased to say that at its last meeting held in January of 
the present year, a preamble and resolution were adopted endors- 
ing in the most emphatic manner International Arbitration as a 
substitute for war in the settlement of international disputes. 
The National Board also endorsed the resolution passed by your 
Conference held last year. 


MR. A. WARREN PATCH, 


SECRETARY AND DELEGATE OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. — 


Mr. Smiley, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: “AI\ wars 
are follies, very expensive, very mischievous. When will man- 
kind be convinced of this and agree to settle their differences by 
arbitration ?”’ 
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Since Benjamin Franklin uttered those words the world has 
grown larger and, surely I can say, better. And yet his question 
has not been fully answered, but such gatherings as these bring 
the day nearer for the settlement of disputes between Nations by 
arbitration and without the follies of expensive and mischievous 
wars. 

This is the second time, Mr. Smiley, that the National League 
of Commission Merchants has had the honor of a representative 
at this Conference. And, as an organization composed of busi- 
ness men, we stand solidly for arbitration of differences. 

At its last annual meeting the League adopted resolutions 
and forwarded to the President and to the Secretary of State, 
requesting that the delegates to the Hague Conference should be 
instructed to advocate the three measures unanimously recom- 
mended by the Twelfth Lake Mohonk Conference. 

The League feels that much depends on the Hague Conference ; 
that every possible effort should be used to make it a permanent 
and recognized congress of Nations with advisory powers, and 
that it should be urged to provide neutral zones for the protection 
of commerce. The members are fully aware that the great bur- 
dens of carrying on wars demoralize all business enterprises and 
must be avoided for the good of mankind, and believe that the 
controversies between nations should be settled without recourse 
to arms. 


MR. A. B. FARQUHAR, 
DELEGATE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


War cannot finally disappear from among men until the peace- 
ideal has dispossessed the war-ideal in the individual mind, but, 
within the scope of the practical, international arbitration is the 
most suitable and effectual method of maintaining international 
peace. The National Peace Congress, a month ago in New York, 
did not content itself with preaching the loveliness of peace as 
contrasted with the horrors of warfare, but put the arbitration 
method foremost in its admirable resolutions because that is 
something in our power to advance now, by a discreet and 
cautious, but firm, courageous and tireless advocacy. 

Fully appreciating the commanding importance of the Hague 
Conference, the National Association of Manufacturers joins 
the New York congress in appealing to it: first, to give itself a 
more permanent character by making provision for regular 
renewals of its meetings; secondly, to confirm and extend the 
powers of the arbitration tribunal; thirdly, to provide for arbi- 
tration by disinterested powers in cases not automatically coming 
before the tribunal; fourthly, to secure private property at sea 
in time of hostilities ; fifthly, to take “ decided action towards the 
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limitation of the burdens of armaments ”—the avowed purpose 
of the original Hague Conference in 1899. ‘The first suggestion 
of such action should be made, and the first practical step in it 
should be taken, by some powerful nation which is less than the 
others in the thick of international complications, and there is 
none so well fitted for it as our own. There is good ground for 
confidence that any move in that direction by our delegates would 
be warmly supported by the Campbell-Bannerman government 
in Great Britain. We most earnestly desire to see these recom- 
mendations adopted this summer at The Hague. All of them, 
if possible; some of them anyhow, and the more the better. 


VR ORGAO Eh abe ee 


PRESIDENT AND DELEGATE OF THE NEW HAVEN BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


The New Haven Business Men’s Association realizes that the 
Mohonk Conference has not merely been aiding the progress of 
arbitration, but has been advocating the greater cause of humanity 
itself. 

We realize that the eyes of civilized mankind to-day turn to a 
future rich in promise of universal peace on earth, to the time 
when men shall spend more of effort and money on the acts of 
peace than on those of war, when the expensive burden of great 
armaments of all nations shall be lifted from the shoulders of the 
world’s workers. 

We pray that the endeavors of the Conference to spread the 
success of arbitration be prophetic of the realization of the uni- 
versal peace of mankind, and the ending forever of the resort to 
warfare which works such wreck with brief mortality. 


MR Wel be BIN: 
PRESIDENT AND DELEGATE OF THE LYNN BOARD OF TRADE. 


International peace will come as other great reforms have, 
when commercialism demands it. 

The ordinary business man wants peace with or without honor. 
Business to-day is run as a machine and the business man will 
make money with either peace or war. Certain commercial men, 
like certain other men, help to create war because they see a 
chance to reap an immediate harvest for themselves. The ordi- 
nary business man does not study very deeply into literature, nor 
keep apace with the trend of ethics; he has his hands full, selfishly 
financing industries, avoiding labor troubles, and has in the past 
been quite susceptible to blackmail to obtain peace. 
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_ Of late, the large business man is interesting himself in. meth- 

ods of securing permanency of peace in his business, and when 
public sentiment arouses his public spirit in international peace you 
have secured an ally worthy of your association who is capable 
of devising ways and means of furthering this movement to a 
successful conclusion. 

It must be shown to the coming captains of industry that there 
is something higher to be obtained than accumulations of wealth 
above the necessities of life which creates a trusteeship that leads 
to dangers for those amenable. 

Literature, dealing with the cause, short and to the point, 
mailed at frequent intervals to the leading commercial bodies, 
will do much towards interesting the commercial world. 


MR. CHARLES C. HOYT, 
DELEGATE OF THE BOSTON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It is an honor to come to this earnest convention of high aims 
and purposes as a representative of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association. 

According to the Albany Argus of the 22d, as a business man 
I am representing a “ substantial, unemotional and eminently 
practical organization,” and ought, therefore, to indulge in no 
rhetoric, but take the business standpoint. The business interest 
is certainly opposed to war and waste. There can be no argu- 
ment as to the vital interest of the banker, the manufacturer and 
the merchant in the maintenance of peace, which spells prosperity 
for the individual of the country. The pertinent question of the 
hour is how many of the thousands of business men belonging to 
the organizations here represented have a real live interest in this 
question of international arbitration? How many of them realize 
the insurance arbitration offers against war? Arbitration cor- 
responds with the slow-burning or fireproof factory, the sprinkler 
equipment, the night watchman, the credit insurance agency; 
but, too few business men recognize or realize it. 

It is now the proper time to push the campaign of education 
which will arouse the interest of and enlist the business men of 
the country in a cause so important, not only to their material 
welfare, but to the moral and spiritual advance of the whole 
human race. 

In too many instances, the active business man, cribbed, cabined 
and confined by daily routine, denies himself the wider outlook. 
The great and beautiful pattern of national life and progress, into 
which the tiny thread spun by the individual is being wrought, is 
not readily seen by him. It is the high privilege of delegates, 
representing commercial organizations, to take from here clear, 
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forceful and convincing reports showing the progress already 
made, the present needs, and the ultimate goal. A brief sum- 
mary to mail to each member should be prepared. 

Much may be gained by publicity. There are, thank God, 
living editors who believe and act upon the principle that the 
issues of journalism are grave and important. Such journals 
can be depended upon to take a sane view when the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the people are being aroused by the 
yellow sheet, and they should receive and deserve the support 
of business men. By their influence this movement can be, and 
is being, brought into a publicity which commands the atten- 
ytion of the thoughtful. From the business standpoint, publicity 
must first arrest the attention, then arouse the interest, and thus 
create the desire for the ultimate adoption and success of the 
universal arbitration to forward which this Conference has met. 

At the present time many of the industries of the country are 
shorthanded. Men who in times past were food for powder are 
now on the far-flung line of the civilized forces. The brawn and 
vigor of manhood are laying the network of steel rails which 
eridirons the country and annihilates distance. They are at the 
plough and in the great factories. Thence come by the arts of 
peace the necessities and comforts and luxuries of living, the 
humanizing of mankind, the ever-increasing advance from the 
primeval barbaric fight for existence. Let us have continued 
peace by arbitration, and the consequent free and protected right 
of the individual to work out his or her destiny. For the banker, 
the merchant and the manufacturer are building better than they 
know, when, by the extension of trade and commerce with our 
neighbors across the sea, they are multiplying ties which make 
for peace, and will render more and more difficult a resort to 
arms instead of The Hague, and so consciously and unconsciously 
must this great cause go forward since it is God’s work, and we 
are working for and with Him. 


WILLIAM B. JONES, 
DELEGATE AND SECRETARY OF THE ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


We have again ascended to the mount of privilege and are once 
more permitted to hear echoing through the valleys and over the 
mountains the call for peace, a call that grows stronger and 
clearer with each succeeding year. 

We have come as students—with receptive minds and open 
hearts, to sit at the feet of specialists in the art of peace—to listen 
to their words, and profit by their experiences. We realize as 
never before that practical, hard-headed business men are awaken- 
ing to the fact that war paralyzes industry and trade, frightens 
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capital and stops the natural course of commerce, and we further 
realize that these same thoughtful business men are beginning to 
admit that the principles of international arbitration expressed in 
these Mohonk Conferences are decidedly practical. 

What is our present duty then as representatives of the com- 
mercial organizations of the country? | 

First—To learn. What is International Arbitration? Why 
should I be interested in it? What can I do to help advance this 
great cause? These questions are before every one of us. I will 
not attempt to answer them; specialists are here to do that, and 
in the gracious invitation of our honored host we were bidden to 
come and listen and learn. 

Second—To go home and practice and preach, that others may 
know that the star of International Arbitration is rising higher 
and higher with each succeeding year, and that the nations require 
peace for their stability and growth. We are beginning to see 
the vision ; we see it in the storm cloud, we see it in the sunshine; 
it is the same vision the angels saw long ages ago, the vision that 
brought forth the song, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” If 
we do our duty, if we are faithful to our trust, we will be advo- 
cates of the cause of International Arbitration, and in every pos- 
sible way bring into our ranks the business men of this country 
of ours as believers in, and workers for, the cause for which this 
Conference stands—“ the peace of international justice.” 


Fitth Session 
Friday Morning, May 24, 1907 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first business of the session will be 
the reporting of the Platform of the Conference by the Chairman 
of the Business Committee. Consideration of this report will be 
proceeded with under the five-minute rule until the hour of 
eleven, when the question on the final adoption of the platform 
will be put to the Conference. 

I now present the Chairman of the Business Committee, Dr. 
SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Dr. SAMUEL J. BARRows: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Perhaps some of you may have heard the noise of ham- 
mers and may have thought there was some carpentry going on 
outside; but it has all been in Mr. Smiley’s parlor, and we have 
done our hammering and our hewing and joining. To some poli- 
ticians this is rather melancholy work sometimes. Every nail 
they put into a platform sometimes seems to them as if it were 
a nail in their own political coffin. It is pretty hard to make a 
platform on which they can stand and which they can support 
at the same time. It is hard for a man to be under a thing and 
to be on top of it at the same time. But we have not found that 
difficulty. We are not here to make a platform to support us; 
we have rather adopted something which we may all support and 
which is to be, as we think, a support for our civilization. I was 
very glad in Washington that the Society of International Law, 
in its first meeting there (the Association which was born here 
at Mohonk), in discussing the question of the exemption of pri- 
vate property at sea, asked not whether this was something that 
would benefit the United States but whether it would be a gain 
to our civilization. So this committee have taken this large, 
wide, world view of the questions presented. We have tried also 
to take a practical view. It is quite evident that some questions 
that are more or less academic may be or could be brought up 
at The Hague. We have tried to avoid academic questions and 
all questions of precedent, and we have confined ourselves mostly 
to a statement of principles and to some measures by which these 
principles may be realized. We are quite certain of the result. 
During the dark time of the Spanish war, when everything was 
cloudy and it was not easy in the fog to see the next step, Mr. 
McKinley said to me, ‘ Mr. Barrows (and he said it with great 
impressiveness), I want to take the next step.” We are here 
trying to take the next step, not a step backward or a step side- 
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ways but a step forward, and we feel confident that the next step 
is in the line of the millennium. If the five things we present 
here to-day for adoption at Mohonk could be adopted by the 
Hague Conference, we are sure the millennium would be pretty 
near, coming not by way of a flying machine, but step by step 
proceeding in the line of our civilization and moving toward ideals 
of international justice. 

Mr. Chairman, without further delay, let me read the platform 
itself. 


(The platform as here presented is printed as it was read by 
the Chairman, later in this session. The platform as adopted will 
be found on pages 7 and 8.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Barrows, from the Business Committee, 
reports the platform, which has been read, and on behalf of the 
Committee moves its adoption. 

As the first speaker to the motion it is the great privilege 
of the Chair to recognize Hon. J. D. LONG, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts. 


Hon. Jonn D. Lone: I rise for the purpose of seconding the 
motion which has just been made. It seems to me that the 
cause of international peace and arbitration found admirable 
expression on the first day of our Conference in the opening 
address of President Butler and the paper of Dr. White. By 
referring to these I do not mean to ignore the other also admir- 
able papers which have been read and speeches which have been 
made. I cite them because, as I say, I think they sum up the 
cause. The former, President Butler, stated with a remarkably 
clear and sane suggestion the present advanced demand of our 
reform. The latter, Dr. White, out of his most valuable experi- 
ence as a delegate to the first Hague Conference, and also out of 
his diplomatic training and his great familiarity with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers and the feeling of the constituencies 
which they represent, stated the practical difficulties in the way 
of some of the specifics ; for instance, the limitation of armament, 
the discontinuance of inventions tending to improve the destruc- 
tive power of weapons of war, and also a permanently sitting 
tribunal. In other words, taking those two papers as represent- 
ing the attitude of this Conference, I think we are on the right 
path; on the one hand holding up the standard high, and edu- 
cating public opinion to it; on the other recognizing that progress 
is necessarily slow and must be taken a step at a time. The first 
Hague Conference was a splendid step. The second, so soon 
to be held, will be the next and an equally and perhaps more 
important step. It will not achieve many definite, specific things, 
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but it will achieve some, and best of all it will insure the growth 
of a right public international feeling on this subject. It will 
accumulate the swelling force of that public opinion, the ultimate 
effect of which will be the full reform. 

Now it is in that spirit that I second the motion to adopt this 
platform. The platform is drawn in that spirit. It recognizes 
that while the field for discussion is large, the field of action must 
necessarily be limited. Peace is a most desirable thing, but with 
human nature as it is, we cannot expect the millenium of peace 
at once. In the language of the old orator who used to say, 
“Gentlemen may cry ‘Peace! peace!’” but while I will not say 
there is no peace, the way to it is a hard road to travel. Even 
St. Paul had this view. The twelfth chapter of Romans is 
familiar to you all; I cannot repeat it word for word, but I remem- 
ber that in almost every injunction he speaks imperatively, for 
instance, “ abhor that which is evil and cleave to that which is 
good,” thereby recognizing that his hearers could comply with 
his injunction if they saw fit. “ Be kindly affectionate to one 
another.” “Let love be without dissimulation.” But he makes 
one exception, and recognizes the infirmities of human nature 
when he says, “If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men.” (Laughter.) 

We trust our delegates will go to the Hague Conference recog- 
nizing, as our President I think has suggested to us, the difficul- 
ties in the way, but determined to secure some results. Of 
action on the inviolability of private property at sea during war, 
we feel very confident, and also of the adoption of a general 
treaty for general arbitration. With regard to some other mat- 
ters which have been urged and which in former times we have 
presented, we recognize great difficulties. We hope they will be 
open to discussion. We shall not be disappointed altogether if 
the final steps are not taken. 

I therefore join very heartily in this motion. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: General discussion under the five-minute 
rule is in order. The Chair recognizes Mr. Epwin D. MEap, of 
Boston. 


Mr. Epwin D. MeEap: Mr. Chairman, I should like to move 
a single amendment to this admirable platform, and that is the 
incorporation of the following statement: 


“The Conference expresses its great satisfaction in the support by 
the President and Secretary of State of the United States of the position 
of the British Government, endorsed by this Conference last year, in 
behalf of concurrent action at The Hague looking to the general restric- 
tion of armaments, and earnestly hopes that this subject will be freely 
and fully discussed at the coming Hague Conference.” 
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The Chairman of the Business Committee at the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference expressed the hope that in our delibera- 
tions, as in the deliberations of the peace party generally, there 
might be concentration. I think there has been nothing sub- 
mitted in the way of the formulation of a working platform for 
the peace party that is so worthy of being concentrated upon by 
all nations as the platform of the Interparliamentary Union, made 
up of more than two thousand of the trained legislators of the 
world, adopted at its London session. With the six demands 
of that platform you are familiar. Three of them have been 
included in. our platform this year. Four of them were included 
in our platform last year. One has been omitted; it is that the 
principle of which I have embodied in the statement here read. 
It will be said that the principle of this resolution which I offer 
was unanimously endorsed by the Conference last year. So were 
all the others; and the special reason why it seems to me that 
this should be included now is that it is the only resolution, the 
only position, of the Interparliamentary Union which is under 
fire in reactionary quarters. In its behalf it was, as all remember, 
that the first Hague Conference was called; and when the first 
Hague Conference adjourned without action upon it, it was with 
recommendation that in the different nations careful thought 
should be given to it, in order that when another conference 
assembled it should be with something distinct and definite to 
offer on this subject. It will be said there are difficulties in its 
way. We recognize this. There is nothing important before 
the world which does not involve difficulties. There are many 
trivial difficulties suggested, such as how this would affect the 
case of Russia, whose armaments, especially naval armament, 
have been practically annihilated. That touches an abnormal 
and exceptional situation, with which the representatives at The 
Hague can safely be trusted to deal. The general subject is 
not being approached vaguely. Men going to the Hague Con- 
ference are not without definite propositions. It is only necessary 
for me to recall to the attention of the members of this Confer- 
ence the fact that the English people go with the proposition of 
the strong committee of jurists and others, whose chairman was, 
I think, Sir John Macdonell, suggesting that the average budget 
of the last five years be made the budget limit of the next five 
years. It is not for us, however, to suggest ways and means. 
It is for us to endorse the principle. The difficulties do not 
appall the practical politicians. This principle has been endorsed 
unanimously by the Interparliamentary Union, by the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
and by the President and Secretary of State of the United States. 
Many here will remember that Secretary Root, in strongly urg- 
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ing it at the New York Congress last month, earnestly requested 
the makers of public opinion in America to go beyond the posi- 
tion of governments, that our government might go to The 
Hague with strong popular support. You will remember that 
this demand was the keynote struck in this Conference last year 
by its Chairman, Hon. John W. Foster, one of the most experi- 
enced and conservative men in the peace party of America, and 
that he emphasized the fact that nothing could be done except 
by concurrent action, however ready any individual nation might 
be to move in the matter. You will remember also that we not 
only unanimously incorporated this in the platform, but made 
it the subject of a special petition to President Roosevelt asking 
him to instruct our delegates to The Hague in accordance there- 
with. President Roosevelt and Secretary Root have acted in 
accordance with our desire. For us to come here and not record 
our gratitude and give them our support would be, it seems to 
me, to let this Conference drop behind the advanced and cour- 
ageous position it took last year. America is especially the 
country to take the lead in this matter. President Eliot, in his 
recent speech in Canada, called attention to the fact that America 
and Canada had illustrated how much safer countries are in 
treating each other like gentlemen and in going unarmed than 
with squadrons and forts along their frontier. Let us, as repre- 
sentatives of public opinion, take the prophetic position and sup- 
port the American and British governments in this matter. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mead, of Boston, moves that the pend- 
ing report be amended by inserting or adding the declaration 
which he has read. 

Further discussion is in order on the original proposition or 
upon the amendment. 


Dr. Epwarp Everett Hate: I hold in my hands the resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by this body a year ago. “ Resolved, 
That the Twelfth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference” proposes 
three measures, of which the third is: , 


“A plan for the restriction of armaments and if possible for their reduc- 
tion by concurrent international action.” 


That is what this Conference committed itself to twelve months 
ago, and that has been sent over the world, and that very lan- 
guage, I think, has been adopted in the papers alluded to By 
Mr. Mead. 


Hon. Loyep E. CHAMBERLAIN: I rise for the purpose of 
suggesting an amendment, which in itself contains seven words. 
I am not on my feet for the purpose of discussing the proposi- 
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tion, because before this assembly it was adjudicated upon last 
year and incorporated in the platform; but for the purpose of 
stating to the Conference a fact, and then a series of facts. It 
is for the incorporation in the platform by amendment of a 
proposition advanced here last year, namely, that of the ‘“ neutrali- 
zation of trade routes of the ocean.” 

I read from the platform of last year: 


“Among other subjects of immediate importance the many unsettled 
questions arising out of maritime warfare, including the exemption of 
private property from seizure at sea and the neutralization of ocean 
routes, are respectfully commended to the consideration of the Hague 
Conference.” 


And I ask that this may be substituted for the proposition 
advanced this year. 

I want to say that the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
as I indicated last night, armed with this platform of last year 
has been carrying on its work. As I stated, I think, at the Fif- 
teenth Annual Peace Conference held at Milan, Italy, this same 
proposition was carried, or substantially carried, recommending 
to The Hague and to the governments of the world a study of this 
proposition. At the Conference of the International Law Associa- 
tion held at Berlin in the same month it was also recommended as 
a subject worthy of study. It was passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and acted upon favorably at the National Peace 
Conference held in New York a few weeks ago, and I make the 
suggestion that we take no step backwards, nor a side step, but 
continue to advance. It seems to me it would be proper for 
this Conference, which virtually launched this proposition in a 
public way by incorporating it in the platform of last year, to 
continue it in its platform and in the same phraseology adopted 
last year ; that we should promulgate it as developed to the Hague 
Conference and the world as a subject worthy of that Confer- 
ence. Immunity of private property at sea is not enough, because 
when that comes about, as it is bound to come, there is still 
existing the proposition that vessels may be seized temporarily 
and searched for the purpose of finding whether the cargo is 
neutral or otherwise. With neutralization carried out, it would 
leave the great highways of commerce, which are well defined 
across the ocean, entirely immune from the action of belligerents. 
I ask that the pending resolution may be changed by substituting 
the words incorporated in the platform of last year. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chamberlain moves that the declara- 
tion proposed in Item 4, which now reads: 


“A declaration in favor of the inviolability of private property at sea 
in time of war” 
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be stricken out, and that there be substituted therefor the lan-— 
guage used in the platform of last year, which is: 


“ The exemption of private property from seizure at sea and the neutrali- 
zation of ocean routes.” 


Rev. Dr. Puitie S. Moxom: I rise to second the amendment 
made by Mr. Chamberlain. The major reason for the increase 
of armaments is the protection of the great trade routes. The 
neutralization of the trade routes would remove that reason. 
One of the most effective steps we can take in the direction of 
the world’s peace is in securine the neutralization of the great 
trade routes across the ocean. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Both amendments are pending. 


Rev, FrReperiIcK Lyncu: I would like to speak a word in 
regard to Mr. Mead’s motion. At our New York Congress last 
month this resolution was pretty thoroughly discussed, and it 
was ultimately, if I remember rightly, incorporated in our 
resolutions there. 

Personally I have not much hope that a great deal will come 
from the discussion of the question of disarmament, but still it 
is one of the things uppermost in the minds of the world to-day, 
and if nothing came of it further than a mere introduction of it 
at the Hague Conference, that is, the question of restriction rather 
than disarmament, I think it will be a great step gained. It 
would be a step backward not to incorporate this resolution for 
the restriction of armaments in our platform, as we did last year. 
I think there is no doubt whatever but in some way it will be 
brought up in the Hague Conference. As I said, it is not the most 
important question. The questions already in the resolutions that: 
have been read are the important things. Disarmament, as has 
been said here, will follow naturally after making the arbitration 
treaty. But I do think in our resolutions here we ought to say 
at least that we stand back of the general desire of our country 
and Great Britain, and as I understand also of Japan, in an 
informal way; and if I gather correctly from conversation with 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, there is also a feeling in 
France that this question might. be properly introduced, not as 
a great question but as an incidental question. I think it would 
be a mistake not to endorse this growing sentiment of the world. 


GENERAL Horatio C. Kinc: The impression seems to pre- 
vail that having been a soldier in the Great War, I am conse- 
quently belligerent. This is far from correct. On the contrary, 
the fact that I served three years in that awful struggle and saw 
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it in all its horrible and indescribable features makes me the 
warmest advocate of peace. But I look upon this scheme of 
disarmament from a practical standpoint. No one or two nations 
will disarm voluntarily. There must be concerted action; and that 
will not come until there is an international court established by 
universal consent whose mandates can be enforced as are those 
of our State and Federal Courts. 

The best security for peace in this or any other country is a 
large navy. It is a great deal cheaper to build iron-clads than 
to make war. To inject this feature into our proposed platform 
will, in my opinion, be a mistake. The Hague Conference has 
matter of grave concern to consider and it will never reach a 
decision on disarmament until it has received the consent of all 
the leading nations to the formation of the great International 
Court with competent jurisdiction and a power to enforce its 
decisions. 

I am glad of this opportunity to reiterate that I hate war. 
As a proof of it, I may say that at the last meeting of the 
Trustees of Dickinson College, I had the pleasure of introducing 
a resolution for the establishment of a Department of Peace and 
Public Service in that Institution, the first of its kind in this 
country. Its aim is the dissemination of the principles of peace 
and comparative study of methods proposed for its practical 
establishment as a fundamental law of civilization. In the 
Department of Peace are to be taught the barbarities, cruelties 
and horrors of war caused by the anti-social passions that normally 
cause war and are invariably engendered by it. The cost in 
blood and treasure and the desecration of war are to be con- 
trasted with the splendors of peace. It will insist on international 
arbitfation and generally include all topics bearing upon peace. 

No, I am not for war, I am for peace always, with honor, but 
I am not in favor of impracticable resolutions such as I believe 
those presented to be. (Applause.) 


Dr. LyMAN AsBszottT: I do not rise to discuss the amendments, 
but simply to call the attention of the Conference to the fact 
that there are two distinct questions. Last year we said that 
the question of a neutralization of ocean routes and the question 
of restriction of armaments ought to be considered at The Hague. 
This year we state that certain propositions ought to be adopted 
by The Hague. Those are two very different propositions. For 
my part I was quite prepared last year to vote that it was desir- 
able at The Hague to consider the question of the restriction of 
armaments. I am not prepared to vote that The Hague should 
adopt restriction of armaments. Personally I do not think it 
is practicable for an international body to adopt any policy on 
that subject. 
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I rise simply to say that if these’amendments are carried I 
think both should be referred either to the Business Committee, 
or a sub-committee, to be so incorporated in the platform as not 
to commit this Conference to a declaration that The Hague ought 
to adopt as its immediate and important first steps either the 
restriction of armaments or the neutralization of ocean routes, 
both of which are accompanied with very serious practical difh- 
culties. I do not know how that ought to be done, but I think 
after the Conference has passed on these questions, the amend- 
ments should be referred back, either to the Business Committee 
or a special committee to put them in the proper phraseology. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Abbott gives notice that at the close 
of the general debate, if these amendments are carried, he will 
move that they be referred to the Business Committee or to a 
special committee as to their form for insertion in the platform. 


Mr. Meap: My resolution simply embodied what Mr. Abbott 
asked. It does not ask adoption, but simply frank and free dis- 
cussion at The Hague—exactly what Mr. Abbott voted for last 
year. 


Mr. Lyncu: That is exactly the thought I had in mind in 
seconding the motion. 


Mr. ALBERT K. SmiLey: I do not think any one in this Con- 
ference is more anxious for reduction of armaments than I, but I 
believe that at present this proposition is impracticable. In order 
to have concerted action on the part of the Hague Conference 
there must be a definite arrangement as to how large an arma- 
ment each nation shall have on land and sea. Over forty nations 
must agree among themselves as to these details. Germany needs 
a large army because she is surrounded by other nations; Great 
Britain needs a great navy on account of her colonial possessions. 
No agreement by the nations with regard to restriction of arma- 
ments is at all likely to be made. Every nation desires it, but 
each nation stands by itself and feels that it must be protected. 
If this resolution passes and if the United States takes this step 
at The Hague, we may be laughed at for advocating an imprac- 
ticable proposition. The only way in which to bring about dis- 
armament is to have a regular court, sanctioned by all nations, 
to settle disputes. When that is done, armaments will disappear, 
except a small force in each nation for police purposes. We 
might say something as to our anxiety to have armaments 
reduced, but I would consider it impracticable to recommend it 
as.a proposition to be adopted by The Hague. In stating my 
opinion, I do not want what I say to influence the Conference 
more than the words of any other member. 
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Dr. E. D. WarrFietp: Mr. President, one of the things we 
have sometimes had to lament has been too great agreement upon 
every topic discussed. Now I find myself in the very unfor- 
tunate position, I believe for the first time, of disagreement with 
our host. Permit me to say a word or two in this connection. 
First, let me suggest that we should never ask for the discussion 
of any matter at The Hague that we do not wish to have adopted. 
But let me say, in the second place, I do not think anything is 
worth while bringing up in the Conference at The Hague that 
does not have great difficulties with which to contend. Our very 
object is to remove great, practical difficulties by impressing upon 
the Conference that there is a large body of people willing to make 
sacrifices in order to secure the desired result. In the third place, 
we should keep certain things constantly before the minds of 
those dealing with these problems. We have heretofore taken 
up these two questions, both eminently desirable; we ought to 
agitate them and keep them before those whose duty it is to solve 
them. It has been said that of the things which a permanent tri- 
bunal will have to deal with, if it is established, is the question 
of limitation of armaments. ‘Therefore it seems to me the very 
fact that we are urging this question will be one reason why™the 
Conference will consider such a court necessary. Methods we 
may not define, but we are largely agreed that somehow, and at 
a not too distant epoch, the nations must find some way in which 
to reduce the terrible burden resting upon many of the nations 
of the earth because of armaments not only great, but increasing. 

I do not believe there is before the world to-day any question 
of International Law of more importance than the neutralization 
of trade routes. ‘There is nothing more likely to embroil neutral] 
nations than the searching of ships in time of war. I therefore 
urge very strongly, that we embody these matters in our plat- 
form, not so much urging immediate action as calling attention 
to the fact that this Conference believes that they are two 
important questions that ought to be put in process of solution. 


GENERAL Horatio C. Kine: Mr. Chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN: For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
GENERAL Kine: I would like to offer a resolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: General King rises to offer a resolution. 


GENERAL Ki1nc: I move that both amendments be laid on the 
table. 3 


- THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair calls the attention of General 
King fo the fact that the effect of his motion, if adopted, would 
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be twofold: first, to bring to an end the debate at the moment, 
instead of eleven o’clock as heretofore ordered; and, second, to 
lay the whole question on the table, which it is certainly not Gen- 
eral King’s intention to do. Would not the end be met by action 
on the proposed amendment of Dr. Abbott? 


GENERAL Kinc: I do not so understand. 


THE CHAIRMAN: When you lay a pending amendment on 
the table, you also lay the original proposition on the table, except 
in the Senate of the United States. 


_GENERAL Kine: I withdraw my motion then for the present. 


GENERAL Louis WAGNER: With all due respect to our host 
and his views and with positive concurrence in the Chairman’s 
ruling upon General King’s amendment that when you lay a 
pending amendment upon the table you lay the original proposi- 
tion also upon the table, I trust these amendments will not be 
laid upon the table, and I trust that this Conference will not be 
carried to adverse action upon the amendments offered by 
Mr. Mead and Mr. Chamberlain. One of the things that has 
impressed me most in connection with this Conference has been 
the fear of so many members of the Conference that we will not 
succeed. Mr. Chairman, I think this Conference should not first 
determine what it thinks is likely to be adopted and then endorse 
it; but it should rise higher, reach a conclusion, upon matters as 
they impress themselves upon it, higher than the average possi- 
bility of success at this time—so that the action had by the 
Hague Conference or by any future similar body, would reach 
a higher level than it would if we simply said, “ We believe we 
can get only this and that is all for which we will ask.” 

It is said that it is impossible to restrict the growth of arma- 
ments, both on land and on sea. Nothing is impossible under 
certain conditions, and whilst it may be impracticable at this time 
to induce the United States to restrict its means of defense 
because of the peculiar conditions existing in this generation, the 
time will come when these conditions will be changed and one of 
the active and most emphatic causes and means for these changes 
will be these Conferences at Lake Mohonk. \ 

Why, they will laugh at us, Friend Smiley has told us, if we 
urge a restriction of armaments. I remember, perhaps not so 
positively as Mr. Smiley does, that they even laughed at the Lake 
Mohonk Conferences some years ago; but that laughter has sub- 
sided and Lake Mohonk is looked upon with admiration. When 
this Hague Conference, or some other similar body, will finally 
adopt the plans that we have urged and discussed and favored so 
frequently and rightly and emphatically in this Conference, the 
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time will then come when they will say that the cause and the 
inspiring motive was the Conference at Lake Mohonk. 

I hope the amendments will be agreed to, and if the language 
of the amendments and the language of the three propositions 
contained in the report of the committee does not exactly har- 
monize, then the suggestion made by Dr. Abbott, and approved 
by the Chairman, that for the purpose of harmonious phraseology 
the whole subject be referred back to a committee for the purpose 
of working it into a more harmonious whole should be adopted. 
In conclusion I repeat the hope that both the amendments will 
be agreed to. 


Dr. CHARLES P. FAGNANI: It is said that there would not be 
even such a thing as matrimony without a maiden effort. Now 
it has atways been the glory of Mohonk that it has made maiden 
efforts its specialty. Mohonk makes a specialty of being in the 
van of every forward movement. It has not been the attitude of 
Mohonk to have one ear to the ground and the other occupied in 
flapping off flies. It seems to me that it is the very essence of 
the spirit of Mohonk that both amendments should be carried. 
We want to recommend the impractical things. The practical 
ones will take care of themselves. There will always be multi- 
tudes of good brethren who will see that the practical things are 
looked after. It is the minority, those in the van, that see what 
is bound to come and that announce it to the rank and file. Let 
not the glory of Mohonk depart; let us remember that our dear 
friend, Mr. Smiley, was not speaking to this particular question. 
He was referring to the matter of the adoption of these resolu- 
tions by the Hague Conference; Mr. Mead and Mr. Lynch have 
both made it very clear that what we are working for now is 
simply that these matters be freely discussed. Let us heartily 
and unanimously carry these amendments. 


Dr. CHARLES W. E ior: I suppose we are all agreed that 
both these objects are very desirable. They are elements in the 
great reform to which this Conference is committed ;—no doubt 
about that. But the platform this year is drawn in a somewhat 
new manner. It urges that the Second Conference of The Hague 
take certain action. Is there a person in this room who can sup- 
pose for a moment that the Second Conference of The Hague 
can take action on either of these propositions? (Members. 
Yes, Yes. No, No.) Our platform, as reported, urges positive, 
affirmative action at the Second Conference of The Hague on 
five important points. We must all agree that the neutralization 
of routes of commerce is impossible until there is a real court at 
The Hague, and a force to carry out its orders. A force must 
see to the execution of the neutralization of routes. We have 
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examples of neutralization in the world already—admirable 
examples—Switzerland and the Suez Canal ;—and how are those 
neutralizations enforced? When Swiss territory is to be held 
neutral, Switzerland puts an army of a hundred thousand men 
into the field ; when the Suez Canal is to be held neutral, the whole 
navy of Great Britain enforces the order. Shall we forward the 
reforms we have in mind by urging action on either of these two 
proposals, when we all know that it is impossible for The Hague 
to take action? We might reasonably say, perhaps, that we ask 
The Hague to begin the study of a plan for the reduction of 
armaments. That looks possible; that looks feasible. Nothing 
else is feasible. Is there a person in this room who would advise 
Germany to consent to an arbitration on the reduction of arma- 
ments? Germany, as Mr. Smiley has said, is surrounded by 
alien armies which can be rushed onto her territory at a- week’s 
notice. Can the United States, off here across the ocean, in a 
position of singular security, propose even that Germany shall 
consent to a discussion of the reduction of armaments until there 
is an international court and a force behind the court? It seems 
to me, from all my experience in carrying on reforms, that the 
first rule for a reformer is never to urge action towards a reform 
till he has prepared an adequate plan of action. We have no. 
plan of action with regard to the reduction of armaments or the 
neutralization of ocean trade routes. Nobody has such a plan. 
We ought to have an international plan before we urge inter- 
national action. 


Hon. Hiram R. STEELE: Much as we all desire disarmament, 
to urge it now, before international arbitration is established, 
only tends to bring us into ridicule. I believe nothing has done 
more to create sentiment in the country that perhaps we are 
dreamers and not practical business men, than this constant dis- 
cussion of disarmament. I was pleased with the report of the 
Committee which said they were after something practical, and 
action instead of discussion, which I am sure will appeal to the 
American people. If our purpose here is to educate public sen- 
timent, and secure support of the great body of American voters, 
no wiser step could be taken than confining ourselves to what 
appeals to the-practical business man of this country. When we 
have accomplished what is called for by this report, disarmament 
may come in good time; but we should now avoid the discussion 
of all matters on which there is so much difference of opinion. 


Dr. ArtHur J. Brown: We do not wish to have our ears. 
to the ground, but we do wish to keep our feet on the ground. 
The influence of this Conference depends largely upon the reason- 
ableness of its suggestions. We can gain nothing, but lose much, 
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by committing ourselves to a visionary enterprise. We should 
bear in mind the question of disarmament is associated with the 
high moral tone of diplomacy. The United States must have 
greater confidence in the diplomacy of other nations. Some 
nations are urging peace in order to have more time in which to 
prepare for war. We must look forward to the time when 
diplomacy is based on the Golden Rule and have greater con- 
fidence between nations. Then disarmament will come. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hour of eleven has arrived, and under 
the rule adopted by the Conference, the question is now upon the 
adoption of the platform and the pending amendments thereto. 


Dr. Puitip S. Moxom: I move an extension of the time of 
discussion for half an hour. 


A MEMBER: I second the motion. 
Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRuEBLoop: Mr. Chairman. 
THE CHAIRMAN: For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD: I rise to move an amendment, that the time 
of discussion be extended fifteen minutes. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that the time for 
discussion be extended thirty minutes, to which Dr. Trueblood 
‘offers an amendment that the time be extended fifteen minutes. 
The first question is upon the amendment, without debate. As 
many as are in favor of the extension of the time for fifteen 
minutes will signify it by saying “Aye.” Those opposed “ No.” 

The amendment is lost. 

As many as are in favor of the motion to extend the time for 
thirty minutes, will signify it by saying “Aye.” Those opposed 
6é No.” 

The motion appears to be lost. It is lost. 

The parliamentary situation at the moment is as follows: The 
Business Committee reported the platform and moved its adop- 
tion. That platform will be read by the Chair, and the action of 
the Conference invited section by section. At the points where 
the pending amendments of Mr. Mead and Mr. Chamberlain are 
germane, those amendments will be offered. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Abbott has given notice that when those amendments are offered 
he will move that a vote upon them be taken to ascertain the 
sense of the Conference thereon, and that if the sense should be 
approval, the amendments be referred as to their form, either to 
the Business Committee or a special committee, to be authorized 
by the Conference. 
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The Chair will read the report of the Committee on Platform: 


“The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration 
recognizes with profound gratitude the development of those forces which 
are making for international peace through international justice. The 
promotion of intercourse, friendship and amity among the nations, the 
organization of international bodies in commerce, science and philanthropy, 
the demand for higher standards of international morality are but preludes 
to greater harmony and unity among the peoples of the world. 

“We mention with satisfaction among the events of the last twelve 
months the holding of the Pan-American Congress, the visit of Secretary 
Root to the South American republics, the organization in the United 
States of a branch society for international conciliation; the international 
conference for the revision of the Geneva convention of 1864; the holding 
at Washington of the first annual meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, organized in 1905 at the Mohonk Conference, and the 
publication of its organ, the American Journal of International Law; the 
formation of the Japan Society for the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Japan and the United States; the increasing disposition of nations 
to assist each other in time of famine and disaster; and the holding in 
New York of a National Arbitration and Peace Congress of far-reaching 
influence.” 


Shall the Conference agree to so much of the report as its 
declaration? So many as are in favor of the acceptance of so 
much of the report as the declaration of the Conference will 
signify it by saying “Aye;” contrary minded? It is a unanimous 
vote. 


“The meeting of the second Hague Conference next month marks 
another epoch in the history of international development. We note with 
gratification that twenty-one American republics will participate therein. 
We urge as the most immediate and important action to be taken by this 
second Hague Conference the following measures: 

(1) “A provision for stated meetings of the Hague Conference.” 


Shall this Conference accept so much as has been read as its 
declaration? So many as are in favor will so signify by saying 
“Aye; contrary minded? It is a unanimous vote. 


(2). “ Such changes in the Hague Court as_ may be necessary to 
establish a definite judicial tribunal always open for the adjudication of 
international questions.” 


Shall the Conference accept this part of the report? So many 
as are in favor will say “ eho >”. contrary .minded? gaits 
unanimous vote. 


(3) “A general arbitration treaty for the settlement of international 
disputes.” 


Shall the Conference accept this part of the declaration? So 


many as are in favor will signify it by saying “Aye;” contrary 
minded? It is a unanimous vote. 


(4) “A declaration in favor of the inviolability of private property at 
sea in time of war.” 


I4I 


For which Mr. Chamberlain, of Brockton, Mass., moves to 
substitute the language of the declaration of last year, which was: 


“The exemption of private property from seizure at sea and the 
neutralization of ocean routes.” 


The first question, in accordance with the notice given by Dr. 
Abbott, will be upon the acceptance by the Conference of the 
sense of this amendment, with a view to its reference as to form 
to the Business Committee or a special committee. The question 
is therefore upon the approval of the intent of the amendment 
offered by Mr. Chamberlain. So many as are in favor will say 
“Aye;” contrary minded? The Chair is in doubt. So many 
as are in favor will kindly rise and be counted. (After counting) 
There are 82 in the affirmative, 61 in the negative. (Applause.) 

The Conference approves the principle of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
amendment and it is now in order to offer the motion proposed 
by Dr. Abbott that that amendment be referred, as to its form, 
to the Business Committee or to a special committee to be 
appointed by authority of the Conference. So many as are in 
favor of this reference for the purpose stated will signify it by-~ 
saying “Aye;” contrary minded? It is a unanimous vote. 


Hon. Joun D. Lonc: I move it be referred to the Business 
Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is moved that it be referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
It is so ordered. (Continuing with platform.) 


(5) “A declaration to the effect that there should be no armed inter- 
vention for the collection of private claims when the debtor nation is 
willing to submit such claims to arbitration.” 


Shall that be accepted by this Conference? So many as are 
in favor will so signify by saying “Aye;” contrary minded? It 
is a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Mead offers the following additional paragraph, and if 
accepted by the Conference, Dr. Abbott gives notice of a motion 
to refer it to the Business Committee as to-form: 


“The Conference expresses its great satisfaction in the support by the 
President and the Secretary of State of the United States of the position of 
the British Government, endorsed by this Conference last year, in behalf 
of concurrent action at The Hague looking to the general restriction of 
armaments, and earnestly hopes that this subject will be freely and fully 
discussed at the coming Hague Conference.” 


So many as are in favor of the acceptance of the principle of 
Mr. Mead’s amendment, with a view to its reference, as to matter 
of form, will signify it by saying “Aye;” contrary minded? The 
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Chair is in doubt. So many as are in favor will kindly rise and 
be counted. (After counting) 69 in the affirmative, 83 votes 
in the negative. The amendment is lost. (Applause. ) 

The question is now upon the acceptance of the platform, with 
the amendment of Mr. Chamberlain approved as to substance, by 
this Conference as a whole. So many as are in favor will signify 
it by saying “Aye;” contrary minded? It is a unanimous vote 
and the platform is adopted. | | 


Dr. SAMUEL J. Barrows: I am instructed also by the Busi- 
ness Committee to say that certain other propositions were con- 
sidered by them but the Committee thought it was not necessary 
to put them in the platform at present; that it was more advisable 
to leave them over for some future Conference at Mohonk. One 
of these was: 


“Can the lending of money to belligerents for war purposes by the 
people of neutral states be prevented?” 


It is thought by the Committee that further discussion on that 
subject is necessary. Another was: 


“Ts it expedient to provide for the investigation of international dis- 
putes not covered by arbitration agreements by an impartial commission 
before the declaration of hostilities?” . 


It is not proposed to bind any future Conference at Mohonk 
by making it necessary to put them on the program, but they are 
made simply as suggestions for consideration. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will next proceed to consideration of 
the topic “ Pan-American Interest in International Arbitration.” 
It is fortunate, indeed, that to present this vital aspect of our 
subject we should be able to welcome high diplomatic representa- 
tives of sister nations, who by their careers at home and by their 
service abroad have made for themselves sure places among the 
important statesmen of our time. 

I have the honor to present as the first speaker, His Excellency, 
SENOR Don ENRIQUE C. CREEL, the Ambassador of Mexico to 
the United States. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF SENOR.DON ENRIQUE, C) CREEL. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: You need not wonder 
that a Mexican should address you in this hall where so many 
eminent men have spoken. Mexico during her entire political 
life has always shown her willingness to submit all of her inter- 
national differences to a friendly arbitration. Never in her wars 
did Mexico play the part of the aggressor. You will, doubt- 
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lessly, recall that it was Mexico, conjointly with the United 
States, who first suggested and then obtained the awakening of 
The Hague Tribunal from its lethargy, thereby becoming a 
practical institution worthy of entire faith and confidence and 
to which could be entrusted the adjudication of matters of vital 
importance. 

No one can fail to recognize the fact that the world rushes 
steadily onward in our times, whether it be in the solution of 
material problems, or political, intellectual, moral, or social 
questions. 

It is hardly a century since electricity was looked upon merely 
as a curiosity, a pleasant pastime for children and people of 
leisure. But now, electricity is that great force which brightens 
our nights, gladdens our days, sets in motion the great industrial 
machinery, transmits to far off points the latent energies of 
Niagara and the streams of Sierra Madre and the Andes, trans- 
ports us from one place to another, cures our ills, invigorates 
our bodies, making our existence more comfortable, pleasant and 
secure. 

Less than fifty years ago a genius, one of the representatives 
of the Latin race—the great Pasteur—discovered the micro- 
organisms which weave the net of universal life. And, now, 
behold what marvelous studies have been made, what wondrous 
inventions achieved, what useful and great problems have been 
solved, and what vast, what splendid, what wonderful horizons 
alive with promises loom in the near future, all due to a laboratory 
victory. 

Scarcely one hundred years ago the first steam vessel crossed 
the Atlantic and, now, if we look upon the number of ships plow- 
ing the seas, the railways speeding along in all directions, the 
machinery of all kinds propelled by steam, the life and untold 
advantages humanity has derived from that invention, we remain 
spellbound. 

Again, it is not five years since radium was born to scientific 
life and, to-day, the men of science commence to partly demon- 
strate and partly to foresee in the discovery of a modest French 
chemist such immense possibilities, such extraordinary force, 
such powerful results, that the new product may, perchance, 
become an efficient factor in the transformation of the world. 

The same may be said in regard to the policies, administration 
and relations of nations. Who would have said ten years ago 
that controversies between countries would be submitted to arbi- 
tration, that bloody conflicts would be prevented and a new 
amphictyonic council be created to hear and pass judgment on 
differences, heretofore settled by cruel bloodshed and loss of 
territory. Whoever should have suggested such a method would 
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have been called a visionary man, lacking in practical sense, a 
utopian schemer, a dreamer. 

Such is the power that arbitration has attained to-day, that 
not only pacific discussions of a moderate nature are submitted 
to it, but also formidable conflicts almost on the eve of breaking 
out, as was the case recently between Russia and Great Britain. 

The generous thought of Henry IV, the creator of the French 
Monarchy, of Grotius, the father of modern international law, 
of Kant, the great philosopher, and of Penn, the celebrated 
Quaker, is becoming a plain, tangible fact, which, with or with- 
out the consent of those who oppose it, has succeeded in assert- 
ing itself in the world, bringing peace and blessings to all. 

This, although a striking achievement, is by no means unique 
nor does it lack antecedents. For a long time there has been in 
medicine, law and diplomacy a school which may be called a 
prophylactic school, whose doctrine it is to prevent and forestall 
rather than to repress and punish. In olden times, at the end 
of a bloody and costly war, the diplomats determined which were 
the territories to be ceded to the conqueror and what the indem- | 
nity to be paid by the conquered one. .In our day diplomacy, 
which, according to Mr. Roosevelt, is “a school of right and 
truth,” mediates only to prevent wars, to allay its hardships, to 
hasten its termination, thus preventing abuse on the part of the 
proud, haughty conqueror. 

The greatest thinkers, the most distinguished statesmen, the 
men who are the pride of mankind, all join now in anathematiz- 
ing war as a destroyer of activities, a mower of lives, the antag- 
onist of industry and the enemy of the home. Count Mouravieff, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Russia, not long ago, when trans- 
mitting the views of his sovereign, stated that the maintenance 
of general peace and a possible reduction of armaments were 
the ideal towards which the endeavors of all governments should 
be directed. “The financial charges,’ continues the distin- 
guished. statesman, “ following an upward march strike at the 
public prosperity at its very source. The intellectual and phys- 
ical strength of the nations, labor and capital, are for the major 
part diverted from their natural application and unproductively 
consumed. Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring ter- 
rible engines of destruction, which, though to-day regarded as 
the last word of science, are destined to-morrow to lose all value 
in consequence of some fresh discovery in the same field. 

“National culture, economic progress, and the production of 
wealth are either paralyzed or checked in their development. 
Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each power increase — 
so do they less and less fulfill the object which the governments 
have set before themselves. 
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“The economic crises, due in great part to the system of 
armaments d l’outrance, and the continual danger which lies in 
this massing of war material, are transforming “the armed peace 
of our days into a crushing burden, which the ‘peoples have more 
and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, then, that if 
this state of things were prolonged, it would inevitably lead to 
the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, and the horrors 
of which make every thinking man shudder in advance. 

“To put an end to these incessant armaments and to seek the 
means of warding off the calamities which are threatening the 
whole world,—such is the supreme duty which is to-day imposed 
on all States.” 

I do not think it amiss to stop for a moment to consider how 
far the noble initiative of His Majesty Nicholas II has devel- 
oped and how much has been accomplished by the Hague 
Conference. 

At first glance, one may feel inclined to doubt its results, 
since the armies and navies have considerably increased, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the Russo-Japanese war took place 
soon after the Conference. 

With regard to the first proposition we must agree in that the 
creation of the means of defense are the effect of a cauwse—the 
danger of war—which still subsists, and as long as the cause 
does not disappear, the results are bound to continue. For this 
same reason the benefits of disarmament will not be effective 
until the principle of international arbitration has become deeply 
rooted, and until the several governments have grown confident 
of the results of such pacific means of determining a controversy. 

The Russo-Japanese war was the result of pre-existing causes, 
and of a state of things which was fatally destined to produce 
such strife. 

After this explanation, and coming back to the main point of 
my address, we must feel satisfied with the beneficent influence 
of the Hague Tribunal, as from the time when Gladstone advo- 
cated arbitration of the Alabama claims to this day great strides 
have been made both in public opinion and in the mind of the 
statesman. This is shown by the propaganda made by the dif- 
ferent peace congresses, the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union, the four cases submitted to the Hague Tribunal by eight 
dignified, civilized states, and by the forty-four treaties made 
among nations to submit certain differences to arbitration. The 
meetings of the Pan-American Congresses are a further proof 
of this fact, which is also shown in the call issued for a second 
Hague Conference. 

This is the reason why the Aedeaiened statesman in charge 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs of my country made the 
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following important statement upon a certain notable occasion: 

“Nor could such progress, such marked tendencies of the 
times fail to be effective, when we consider that they do not 
originate from the prevailing caprice of this or that country, nor 
from the opinion of one or more philosophers, nor yet from the 
agonizing appeal of the weak trembling before the strong and 
mighty, but from force itself tempered by a noble submission to 
what is right. The movement came from Europe, from the 
Czar of All the Russias, who represents a formidable military 
power, and in this hemisphere it originated long before in the 
United States of America, the most populous and most powerful 
nation on our continent. For this very same reason, the earnest- 
ness of this movement cannot be doubted, as it must be the out- 
come of a line of thought as general as it is irresistible.” 

War still subsists as a relic of past ages. The organ may have 
suffered a modification, but the function still lies latent, a terrible 
menace. | 

The peoples who came before us needed war, as they did not 
know other means of attaining justice, since the geography of | 
the world had not been determined, and war was the only means 
to satisfy the rights of conquest and their ambitions for power 
and wealth. ; 

This does not apply to the present times. As opposed to the 
old civilizations, which were essentially artistic, scorning manual 
labor, frugal and poor, modern civilization is industrious, rich, - 
full of necessities, based principally on the extent of scientific 
knowledge and habits of labor, order and economy. 

Therefore, war which brings with it stagnation of capital, 
destroys human life—valuable as any other labor-producing 
factor—suspends circulation, decreases consumption, is in our 
modern life illogical, and everything tends to its disappearance. 
In the meanwhile the tendency is to reduce the effects of dis- 
putes, to minimize the dangers of armed conflicts and to settle, 
by means of arbitration, the large majority of the difficulties 
that may arise between the nations of the world. | i 

In this connection, and in order to show the awful irae eee 
of the evil done to mankind by war, allow me to present a few 
statistics : 

The loss of life in all the wars of the world is estimated at 
15,000,000,000, or ten times the present population of the world. 
In the last century alone, mortality through war is estimated at. 
14,000,000 deaths. The Napoleonic wars represent the sacrifice _ 
of 6,000,000 men, and here, in the United States, the Civil War 
is responsible for about 1,000,000 deaths; 225,000 died in the 
Franco-Prussian war; I00,000 Englishmen and 25,000 South 
Africans were killed in the wars of England against the Republics. . 
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of Transvaal and Orange. The Russo-Japanese war cost the 
lives of 550,000 men. | 

Coming to the expenses of the principal wars, I shall only men- 
tion that the cost of the campaigns of Napoleon is estimated at 
$15,000,000,000 ; the Crimean war at $1,666,000,000; the Italian 
war of 1859, $294,000,000; the Civil War in the United States, 
including pensions and other expenses, $13,000,000,000; the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, $325,000,000; the Franco-Prussian 
war, $3,000,000,000; the Russo-Turkish war, $1,100,000,000; 
the South African war, $1,300,000,000; the Spanish-American 
war, Cuba and the Philippines included, $800,000,000, and the 
Russo-Japanese war, $1,735,000,000. 

The annual cost of armed peace, according to the Bulletin of 
Military Notes of the United States for 1904, amounts to 
$1,665,000,000. 

The largest portion of the debts of nations is the outcome of 
wars and the necessary expenses to maintain their respective 
armies. The total indebtedness of the principal countries of the 
world, according to the Bureau of Statistics, United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor, amounts to $34,633,164,406, 
and the interest on this enormous debt exceeds $1,000,000,000 per 
annum. 

These figures, representing the number of men sacrificed in 
armed conflicts, the cost of the great wars of the world, the 
amounts invested every year for the maintenance of armies, the 
enormous debt contracted by all the nations, make an appalling 
picture, which ought to appeal to our better judgment and our 
energies, urging us to continue our work for peace by means of 
international arbitration. 

As for Mexico, I have to reiterate the statement that she has 
always upheld the principle of international arbitration. We do 
not believe, in Mexico, that the time is ripe for unrestricted arbi- 
tration as a means for the settlement of disputes, but we believe 
that certain limitations should be established in such cases as 
those involving territorial integrity and national honor. Of 
course, it must be understood that our aim is to arrive at the 
specification, in unmistakable terms, of those cases affecting 
national honor, by avoiding ambiguous, general and metaphorical 
phrases such as matters of vital importance, subjects involving 
questions of a special nature, and other similar expressions which, 
in the majority of cases—as is well known—are nothing but a 
mask behind which bad faith and a quarrelsome spirit lurk. 

Later on, when by the number of adjudged cases, the methods 
established and the results accomplished a perfect knowledge of 
the system is obtained, it may seem prudent then to continue the 
work until the high and noble ideal of justice has been attained. 
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In my country also—and in saying this I am confident that 
I am rightly interpreting the general opinion—the desire exists 
to see the doctrine of the distinguished Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Elihu Root, prevail, that is, that the armies and navies 
of the world must not be used to exact by force the payment of 
debts contracted by the claimant powers, leaving such extreme 
methods for cases of denial of justice and evident and notorious 
bad faith. Mexican statesmen have struggled for over fifty 
years against such methods fraught with arbitrariness. The 
protests entered by different secretaries of foreign relations of 
my country against Napoleon’s intervention and the French 
claims of the time of Louis Philippe are still fresh in the memory 
of all. : 

To compel, by force, the payment of a debt, when the person 
or the State who loaned the amount in question were fully cog- 
nizant of the economic and political conditions of the borrower, 
and his facilities for discharging the obligation, is a complete 
misapplication of the general conception and principles of credit. 
In such cases, one of the principal points which is always borne 
in mind, is the possibility that payment may not be made in due 
time, because of the insolvency of the debtor, hence the more 
or less high rates of interest and securities exacted. 

In a matter of such importance I give my cordial support to 
the sense of justice and right expounded by Calvo in his work 
on International Law, and also agree with the Drago Doctrine 
as expressed in the communication which he authorized as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations of. Argentine, on December 29, 1902. 

Any method by which countries may be led to the peaceful 
settlement of their international difficulties is of the greatest and 
highest importance, not only for the preservation of peace but 
also to make international arbitration more solid and stable. It 
is, therefore, an all-important matter that treaties made between 
friendly nations should always, in prevision of any disagreement, 
stipulate the obligation to refer to The Hague Tribunal all cases 
after diplomatic exertions are exhausted. The views and the 
influence of modern statesmen in this connection are most grati- 
fying, as in less than four years forty-four treaties of arbitration 
have been signed, many of which provide for the submission to 
The Hague Tribunal of any differences that may arise. May 
such example be followed by others, and its application become 
more universal. 

This current of public opinion, this be bay love of justice which 
grows daily in both hemispheres, lend support to the action of 
the President of the United States and his Secretary of State, 
in asking that a group of civilized nations, decided to settle by 
peaceable means their differences, come together to ask justice 
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before a permanent court formed by men who by their inde- 
pendence, honorability, learning and disinterestedness, offer 
ample security that their judgment shall be just, right and 
impartial. 

By these means the world will attain a superior organization, 
where day by day the necessities for armies and navies shall 
decrease, thus lessening the public charges; confidence shall be 
re-established among governments and nations; industry shall 
demand the aid of idle hands and of the energies which she now 
lacks, and lastly peace and good-will shall exert their noble 
influence in the development and happiness of the human family. 

The best proof that Mr. Root’s views on the subject are 
irresistibly gaining ground lies in the fact that not a day passes 
without a new problem demanding solution. 

Which are the obligations and which the rights of neutrals, 
minutely described so as to leave no room for doubt or discus- 
sion? What rules should control the transmission of wireless 
messages, both in time of peace and in time of war, between 
private individuals, between a belligerent power and its citizens, 
and between the inhabitants of a neutral country? Can the 
right of free use of space in the air be curtailed by intercepting 
the hertzian waves, the wireless messages, and what are the 
requisite conditions for so doing? 

The attention of the new Peace Conference must also be called 
to the determination of such delicate points as that of declaration 
of war, because while some believe it to be a relic of mediaeval 
chivalry, others hold that it is an indispensable requisite, the 
violation of which imports treachery and deceit. The same 
applies to the use of submarine mines on the high seas, which 
in my judgment, ought to be unanimously condemned, because 
of the damages inflicted thereby to commerce and navigation, 
and because of the constant menace to the merchant marine of 
the world from such mines as also from those that may become 
detached from their places. It should also be definitely deter- 
mined whether neutrals, having no navy to protect their coasts, 
may place mines in their waters to insure their neutrality. 

The Hague Conference has established very important rules 
in the matter of the protection to which the property of neutrals 
is entitled on the high seas, the necessity to defend honest com- 
merce and to employ all possible means to the end that those 
engaged in the interchange of the products of the world may not 
suffer the contingencies and dangers of war while performing 
their mission of peace and harmony. 

This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is a great deal, but certainly it is 
not all. There remains still that private property on land be 
fully protected in time of war, specially stipulating the inviola- 
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bility of railroads, which are to the social body like the arterial 
system and stoppage means death. 

I am fully aware of the fact that this is not an easy matter 
to deal with, since railroads may transport men and other ele- 
ments intended to prolong and increase war, thus reducing the 
probabilities of peace, or again, they may be the property of 
one of the belligerents. However, means couid be found to 
arrange matters by exercising necessary vigilance so that com- 
merce be not interrupted and both the rolling stock and other 
property be amply protected. The stipulations contained in 
Article 54 of The Hague Regulations regarding war on land 
sadly contrasts with those on war on the seas, because of the 
brevity and deficiency of the former and the minute and wise 
provisions of the latter. I hope, however, that the learned mem- 
bers of the coming Conferences may consider such an important 
subject. 

In the matter of treatment of prisoners of war, we have as 
precedents the code approved by President Lincoln in 1863, the 
Convention of Geneva in 1864, the Brussels Convention in 1874, 
the resolutions of the First Hague Conference, the instructions 
issued by Count Katsura, Japanese Secretary of the Interior, 
in the Russo-Japanese war, and other dispositions on special 
and particular cases. But we still need the preparation by The 
Hague Conference of an international code complete in all details, 
inspired by new advances in humanitarian sentiments developed 
by the progress of civilization which tends to minimize the 
suffering of the victim and to preserve human life. 

It may sound strange, but one other factor which will con- 
tribute towards the termination of war is the number of scien- 
tific inventions capable of destroying the greatest armies, the 
most powerful navies, by the mere agency of a few engineers, 
the application of chemical formulas and some simple mechanical 
contrivance. 

Nothing, however, will so effectively work towards the com- 
plete success of international arbitration as these gatherings 
devoted to free from all others questions, on a scientific basis, 
the very foundations of international law, to create public opin- 
ion, to cast the figure of Peace in the molds of altruism, to 
spread the gospel of Right in both hemispheres, and to write in 
glowing characters the glorious words: JUSTICE—INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION! (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the second speaker I have the honor 
to present a statesman who has contributed powerfully to the 
development of his own land and who is a strong link in the 
chain which binds Bolivia to the United St&tes in friendly rela- 
tionship, His Excellency, Senor Don IGNAcIo CALDERON, Min- 
ister of Bolivia to the United States. 
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ADDRESS OF SENOR DON IGNACIO CALDERON. 


I will begin by very cordially thanking Mr. Smiley for the 
honor he has done my country by inviting me to take part in this 
Conference, in company with such distinguished persons, whose 
noble ideals cannot fail to arouse the sympathy of all who love 
justice and peace. 

Each forward step in the civilization of the world is one bar- 
rier less toward human fraternity; distances disappear before 
the power of steam and electricity; telegraphs circle the globe 
establishing instantaneous communication between the remotest 
points, and each morning we read in the daily papers the chron- 
icles of the world and become interested in the vicissitudes of 
men and nations. In this way grows a sentiment of human 
sympathy which makes us participants of the misery of the 
oppressed ; awakens our condemnation of all wrong as well as 
our blessings for those who fight for peace and right in the world. 

Now as never before the words of the Roman philosopher are 
a practical truth: “ I am aman and nothing human is indifferent 
to me.” 

And such is the community of life and interests between the 
nations of the world that no important events either for good 
or for evil happening in one country fail to affect the other. 

All this interchange in the social and political progress of 
modern society, under the civilizing impulses of democracy and. 
the divine inspiration of Christian principles, has so linked the 
relations of the nations that war is truly an anachronism; a 
criminal backward step to times that ought to remain as mere 
recollections of the sad periods when the ruling principle was the 
power of the sword. 

As the sphere of our knowledge grows and expands, the har- 
mony of the laws of nature are more clearly impressed on our 
minds and the desire of substituting the higher impulses of jus- 
tice for the brutal instincts of war and carnage, become stronger. 
How much more worthy is our mission in the world to solve 
the mysteries of life and dominate the forces of nature by 
harnessing them to minister to our wants and pleasures, and to 
lift up our souls to the worship of justice and charity. Unfor- 
tunately we have not yet arrived at the high grade of moral 
culture in which the love of peace and of righteousness must 
supersede the enthusiasm awakened for military exploits and 
hero worship. 

The history of mankind is the history of wars and the sub- 
jection of some peoples by stronger ones; the substitution of old 
civilizations by new ones, which in time ‘fall under the pressure 
of less advanced but more war-like nations. 

In ancient times conquest was the ruling principle. The con- 
querors submitted the vanquished to slavery and their posses- 
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sions were appropriated as booty; and this formed the coveted 
reward for their prowess as warriors. “Ve victis’” was the 
terrible emblem of the conqueror. 

When the vast Roman empire fell in ruins before the incur- 
sions of the barbarians of the North, a victim of the corruption 
of its governments and the degradation of its citizens, Europe 
was plunged into the long night of the Middle Ages and became 
a great field for brigandage under the dominion of feudal lords. 

Tired of these depredations, the common people sought the 
aid of the kings against their oppressors, and in this way abso- 
lute monarchies sprung up on the ruins of feudalism. In Eng- 
land the. evolution was different; and the union of the people 
with the barons, in opposition to the usurpations of the kings, 
produced a constitutional government under which the English 
people secured the enjoyment of their liberties. 

The kings, always anxious to enlarge their dominions and their 
dynastic intrigues, aided by religious dissensions, maintained a 
constant state of war amongst the nations of Europe. That 
incessant and cruel warfare has left behind a heritancy of hatred, 
and created complications and rival aims which are the cause 
of that state of mistrust and unrest that necessitate the mainte- 
nance and increase of military armaments. 

In the meantime the development of commerce and industties 
have formed such extensive and close relations among the nations 
that war has become an object of universal condemnation; while 
the sentiments of peace and justice have made such progress 
that they are irresistibly penetrating the universal conscience; 
and everywhere associations are at work endeavoring to establish 
some means of bringing peace to the world. 

The very improvements in the weapons of war have taken 
from it the romance of daring deeds of the past, and reduced 
the battle to mere slaughtery against which all sentiments of 
humanity protest. The greater the improvements in the methods 
of destruction, greater will be the horror that follows their use. 

The movement of civilized peoples towards the establishment 
of peace and concord in their relations is not then an illusion of 
idealists, neither an indication of the lack of energy. It simply 
marks an advanced stage in social ideals and a more perfect 
appreciation of the moral laws and high aims under whose 
influence we must fulfill our destiny. 

That which to-day seems a mere delusion will be in no distant 
future a universal practice, and we will wonder then why it was 
so long in being accepted. 

Force and violence are condemned in the individual, as con- 
trary to general morals; and there is no reason for not equally 
condemning the recourse to arms by the nations themselves. 
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The emancipation of the American colonies, breaking all tra- 
ditions of the Old World, has consecrated in this continent the 
establishment of a government based on the grand principle of 
popular sovereignty. 

I do not propose to speak of the powerful and noble influence 
in favor ci the cause of international peace and justice which 
this great nation exercises. This is too well known, and for it 
mankind renders a tribute of admiration and recognizes its 
influence in favor of the oppressed of all nations, and respect 
for their rights. 

But I am going to ask that you give me your kind attention 
for a few moments longer in order to tell of the progress made 
by the South American Republics in the humanitarian and moral 
principle of international arbitration. 

Much has been said of the revolutions and the lack of order 
supposed to reign in these countries by people little aware of 
their true conditions, and by writers who, assuming a con- 
temptuous air, speak of the Latin American countries as little 
less than the home of savages. 

One of the wisest and most fortunate moves which has con- 
firmed the sagacity of the illustrious Secretary of State, Hon. 
Elihu Root, is without doubt the historic visit he made last year 
to the various Republics on the occasion of the Pan-American 
Congress at Rio. 

Mr. Root knew that south of the Isthmus of Panama there 
were young nationalities established under the same democratic 
principles that have served as the fundamental base of progress 
of the United States, and perceived that false reports and per- 
haps intentional misrepresentations had fostered a spirit of mis- 
trust against this country, and he decided to correct it. His 
frank statements soon changed this feeling and succeeded in 
inspiring the confidence of the sister republics and in assuring 
them of this government’s respect for their sovereignty and of 
its good intentions. On the other hand he has acquainted his 
fellow countrymen with and revealed to them the progress and 
the true condition of these republics. 

I can confidently affirm that the principle of international 
arbitration is a doctrine more generally practiced and accepted 
in South American countries than anywhere else. Brazil has 
established arbitration among her constitutional precepts, and 
has submitted to this method of settlement territorial questions 
with England, France, Argentine and other countries. 

The Republic of Argentine also furnishes very conspicuous 
examples of respect for justice and peace. After a sanguinary 
conflict in which almost all of the male population of Paraguay 
perished, and when that patriotic country lay at the mercy of 
the victors—Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay—the Argentine 
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Republic declared that the victory did not create rights; and 
submitted the dispute for the possession of the territory of Villa 
Occidental to the President of the United States for arbitration. 
When President Hayes decided against Argentine, it accepted 
the decision in good faith. The Republic did even more, and 
condoned to Paraguay the war indemnity. 

In the question with Brazil over the territory of Missiones, 
both countries submitted the matter to the arbitration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland; and the Argentine bowed to the award, which 
was in favor of Brazil. 

Later, when the popular passions reached a point in which a 
war that might have involved all of the neighboring republics 
seemed inevitable ; when the armies and fleets of Chile and Argen- 
tine only waited the signal to begin the combat; both countries 
gave to the world a great example of good sense in submitting 
the long and violent disputes over their boundaries to the arbi- 
tration of the King of England. The decision of that sovereign 
has been accepted and carried out; and there on one of the 
highest accessible peaks of the Cordilleras dividing the two 
nations, the noble impulses animating them have caused to be 
raised one of the most beautiful monuments that has ever been 
erected. 

This monument is not built over the bloody spoils of martyrs 
sacrificed before the altar of their country ; neither is it a reminder 
of the submission of one people over the other; it is the emblem 
of peace abiding within the souls of the sons of the American 
Republics, who have lifted up the image of Christ, the Redeemer, 
as a mark of tribute to His doctrines. It inspires neither revenge 
nor a sense of humiliation to the beholder. A symbol of love, 
and the pedestal of the Prince of Peace, it is the eternal guide 
under whose inspiration must grow the human brotherhood. The 
inscription on the pedestal reads: 

“Sooner shall the mountains crumble to dust than Argentines and 
Chilians break the peace, which at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they 
have sworn to maintain.” 

Bolivia, my country, has submitted to arbitration important 
boundary questions with Peru, Paraguay and Brazil. Peru also 
has arbitration agreements with Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador and 
Italy. 

The boundary disputes have been the main cause of the dis- 
agreements among the Latin American Republics. Such is at 
present the popular sentiment in favor of arbitration that all. of 
those questions have been submitted to that mess way of 
settlement. 

The Pan-American Congresses, especially that of Mexico, 
have recorded this noble aspiration of the American Republics 
in explicit declarations. 
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Uruguay and Argentine celebrated in 1902 a general treaty 
of arbitration, stipulating the submission to arbitration of all con- 
troversies of whatever kind and for any cause arising among 
them which would not effect the precepts of their constitutions. 

Besides this treaty, Uruguay has other similar ones with Spain; 
and has approved a treaty of obligatory arbitration entered into 
in the Pan-American Conference in Mexico by Argentine, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Santo Domingo, Peru and Paraguay. 

And this is the work of countries commonly considered as 
always playing at revolutions, and without the least idea of order 
or justice. (Applause.) 

The principal efforts to popularize the adoption of arbitration 
must be directed toward educating public opinion, and in sub- 
stituting the sentiments of justice for the false pride of brute 
force. We must teach the masses to respect the rights of others 
as the best agency for protecting our own. 

It is useless to speak of disarmament when first of all the 
rival nations have more confidence in their fighting strength 
than in the justice of their cause or the love of peace of their 
neighbors. 

To a certain extent the democratic doctrine of government by 
the people and for the people affords greater security against 
wars, provided the public sentiment is properly guided and the 
nation as a whole has a true love for fair play and honest dealing. 

When the Venezuelan ports were bombarded by the combined 
fleets of some of the great powers of Europe, the Argentine 
Republic, through her Minister of Foreign Affairs, called atten- 
tion to the great injustice and the menace to the sovereignty of 
the victim republic that such action implied. 

Senor Drago, in his famous note, among others, made the 
following statements: “The acknowledgment of a debt and 
the liquidation of its amount must be made by the country with- 
out curtailment of its fundamental rights as a sovereign entity ; 
but the compulsory demand at a given time, by means of force, 
would only be the destruction of the weak nations and the absorp- 
tion of their government with all of their faculties by the strong 
nations of the world.” The principles acknowledged in the 
American continent are different.. The illustrious Hamilton 
said: “ The contracts entered into as between nations and indi- 
viduals are obligations subject to the conscience of the sovereign 
and cannot be an object of compulsory claim. They do not con- 
fer any right of action outside of the will of their sovereign.” 

Referring to the eleventh amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, Sefor Drago remarks: ‘“ That it forbids a 
judicial action on questions of law or equity as between the citi- 
zen of one of the states against any of them or by the subjects 
of a foreign power.” 
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Speaking of the origin of claims, he makes the very wise 
observation “that the capitalists who loan their money to a for- 
eign power always have in mind the resources of the country 
with which they treat, and the greater or less probability of the 
fulfilment of the obligations.” 

This was also Lord Palmerston’s point of view when he was 
Prime Minister of England in 1848: “The creditor knows that 
in treating with a sovereign power it is an inherent condition of 
all sovereignty that it cannot be sued as long as such action would 
compromise its very existence and destroy the independent action 
of the government.” 

The doctrine advocated in this famous document is thus sum- 
marized: “In a word, the principle which we would like to 
see established is that a public debt cannot warrant an armed 
intervention, much less the occupation of the territory of any of 
the American nations by a European power.” 

When it is known that in most cases the claims against some 
of the republics are either shamefully exaggerated or are clearly 
unjust, the practice of putting a nation’s strength and resources 
behind them must be condemned. 

The arbitral awards in the claims against Venezuela, which 
were the cause of the bombardment of the indefensive ports, 
prove without the least doubt that the claims were exaggerated 
and unjust. On the average the awards did not amount to thirty 
per cent. of the value claimed, and in many cases they did not 
reach ten per cent. 

These subjects cannot be mentioned without recalling the 
Jackers claim for fifteen million dollars in 1861, which was the 
pretext for the invasion of Mexico, while that country had only 
received seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This is a 
very typical illustration of the greater part of these kind of claims. 

Professor Martens has truly said, in speaking of the note of 
Sefior Drago, “ that it merited the thanks of all of the champions 
of right and justice in the dominion of international relations.” 

Very often the claims originate with men who, knowing before- 
hand the state of insecurity that exists in some of the republics, 
go to them deliberately with the object of taking advantage of 
the political unrest and become the promoters of revolutions and 
obtain unlawful concessions. ; 

We need not forget either that there are nations in Europe 
that have failed to pay their debts, but no one ever thought of 
pointing the cannon’s mouth toward them to collect the deferred 
obligations. 

Thanks to the efforts of the honorable Secretary of State, Mr. 
Root, the Drago doctrine will be submitted to the second Hague 
Conference, and it is to be hoped that the great powers, guided 
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by more reasonable ideas, will agree to end one of the most dis- 
graceful practices, and establish rules that will afford justice 
to all. j | 

The advancement of the Latin American republics is shown 
in the yearly increase of their foreign trade, which now amounts 
to nearly a billion and a half dollars per year, and that with a 
population of only about fifty millions. The construction of the 
railways, the development of public instruction and the opening 
of the wonderful resources of that continent mark an era of true 
progress. 

Providence has destined the whole of America to be the home 
of freedom. 

The enormous resources of the vast territory of each of the 
ten republics of South America offer a remarkable field for the 
employment of all the energy and efforts of future generations. 
We need population—men capable of helping us do the enormous 
labor that our great resources require. 

The work of the hearty pioneers of the North-west contributed 
to the greatness of this nation more than all the wars have done 
for any of the nations of Europe. To fight for the conquest of 
the great store of wealth that the mountains, plains and forests 
of South America offer to man is a nobler work than the idle 
massing of the young people in barracks consuming the revenue 
of a country. 

There is Bolivia, my country, with a territory equal to one- 
fourth of that of the United States, abounding in all kinds of 
minerals, especially tin, silver, copper and gold; with prairies 
of rich pastures for a vast cattle industry; forests, where mil- 
lions ‘of rubber trees can supply large quantities of this useful 
commodity, besides other equally important products. 

The railroads now in course of construction are destined to 
open a great field for industrial development as profitable as any 
in the world, under a climate generally suitable for white emi- 
grants. Liberal homestead laws and immigration facilities are 
given to all settlers who are willing to take advantage of the 
opportunities of self-improvement that a country orderly and 
full of resources offers to men of all nations. 

Every one of the republics of the South are ready to welcome 
the life-giving current of immigration which has so greatly helped 
the rapid and extraordinary accumulation of wealth and happiness 
in this great commonwealth. 

Let us hope that, guided by the true principles of democracy 
and following the natural development of their intercourse, in no 
distant epoch the South American republics, confederated into 
a few powerful nations, will be the home of hundreds of millions 
of free men, working peacefully for their own welfare, conquer- 
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ing and dominating nature’s munificent gifts, free from military 
thralldom and in the full possession of the rights with which 
God has endowed our immortal souls. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the next speaker, I have the honor ‘to 
present the Director of the International Bureau of American 
Republics, who has been Minister to Siam, Argentina, Colombia 
and Panama, and whose long and distinguished service in the. 
diplomatic corps at Washington peculiarly entitles him to speak 
for the interest of our neighbors to the south—Hon. JOHN 
BARRETT. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN BARRETT.* 


In view of the fact that the twenty Latin American Republics 
of the western hemisphere are to be represented for the first time 
at the Hague Conference, it is fitting to consider on this occasion 
what they have done to advance the cause of international peace 
and arbitration. Before elaborating on that point, however, I 
beg to call your attention to the importance of bearing in mind 
the great progressive, onward movement that now characterizes 
all Latin America. From Mexico and Cuba-on the north to 
Argentina and Chile on the south, every country is advancing 
rapidly in wealth, commerce and population. They are entering 
upon a new period of prosperity and are becoming far more 
stable in their government than in former years. They are all 
looking closely to the United States for leadership, co-operation 
and help in solving the problems before them. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the wide-reaching effects 
of the diplomatic journey of Secretary Root around South 
“America. Before he undertook that mission the general atti- 
tude of Latin America was one of distrust. The editorials in 
the newspapers, the speeches of statesmen, and the articles of 
average writers showed a spirit that was anything but favorable. 
Since he returned from the tour in which he visited the principal 
cities and countries of South America, came in contact with their 
representative statesmen, made addresses that were quoted far 
and wide, studied their conditions, and proved to them that the 
interest of the United States in their welfare was thoroughly 
sincere and had no ulterior purpose, there has been a wonderful 
change in their attitude. Now they see the wisdom of our plans 
and policies where before they experienced grave doubt as to 
our intentions. They look upon our efforts to bring about peace 
in Central America, our building of the Panama Canal, and our 
solving of the problem in Cuba, as deserving of their support 
and approval. | 


*This address was necessarily delivered at the second session of the conference. 
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Perhaps the greatest result of all is that these twenty sister 
republics are to participate with the United States in the Hague 
Conference, so that twenty-one republics will represent the 
Western Hemisphere instead of two. 

I regret that I have not time to point out the marvelous material 

development of the more prominent Latin American Republics, 
to tell you something of their cities, of the building of great 
harbors along their seacoasts, of the extension of railroads into 
their distant interior, of the improvement of their agricultural 
lands, and of their educational, intellectual, and general progress, 
but I would emphasize strongly the necessity of the American 
people showing more appreciation of what Latin America is 
doing. The International Bureau of the American Republics is 
striving in every way it can not only to promote commerce and 
trade among the American nations but to bring about closer rela- 
tions along intellectual, educational, and social lines. It can only 
carry out its work successfully if it is supported by general public 
sentiment throughout the United States. 
_In considering the importance of the field which the Inter- 
national Bureau is endeavoring to make better known throughout 
the United States, it should be borne in mind that, of the one 
hundred and sixty millions of people who dwell in the twenty-one 
American republics, nearly seventy millions are to be found in 
the Latin American nations, while of the eleven million square 
miles covered by the American republics, some eight million are 
occupied by Latin American countries. The fact that a large 
portion of their area is in the tropics does not lessen their impor- 
tance. In this connection it must be remembered that there are 
extensive portions, in the tropical belt, which, on account of their 
high altitude, have a climate equal to that of Northern New York 
in the summer and which are hence well adapted to be the home 
of prosperous, thinking, powerful peoples. 

Statements that Buenos Ayres, the capital of Argentina, already 
has a population of one million one hundred thousand, and is 
growing faster than any city in the United States after New York 
and Chicago, that Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, has now 
over eight hundred thousand people and is being made a beauti- 
ful metropolis, that Brazil is spending more money to-day in the 
improvement of her harbors and waterways than is the United 
States, that Chile is recovering from her earthquakes with just 
as much public spirit and enterprise as California, that Bolivia 
is building a great railroad system to connect with neighboring 
lands, that Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador and Uruguay 
are all alive with new plans for material progress, and that 
Mexico to-day is one of the most prosperous countries in the 
world, should convince the most skeptical that this field is worthy 
of our closest consideration. 
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We should be up and doing, especially when we bear in mind 
all Europe is aware of the splendid opportunity in Latin America 
for advancing there her commercial and political influence and is 
leaving no stone unturned to add to her prestige. Latin America 
appreciates this attitude of Europe and wonders why the United 
States, apparently self-centered and self-contented, does not do 
more to get into closer touch with her both commercially and 
morally. 

Three facts not generally known in the United States should 
receive the attention of the American people in forming a true 
and just opinion of the Latin American republics. Secretary 
Root’s memorable visit to South America and the recent political 
conditions in Central America have awakened a new interest 
throughout the United States in her sister republics which is in 
danger of being influenced by wrong impressions unless these 
facts are carefully considered. 

First: Latin America, judged as a whole, is not a land of 
civil wars and revolutions, despite the popular idea in the United 
States and Europe to the contrary. It is unfair, unjust, and 
untrue to continue describing Latin America in these days as 
characteristically revolutionary, or as being a part of the world 
which is in a state of civil strife more than’ in a condition of 
peace. Nearly five-sixths of the total population and area of 
Latin America has known no serious revolution or civil war for 
over ten years, while the major portion of it has not been afflicted 
with a serious revolution, involving great bloodshed or destruc- 
tion of property, in twenty years. The trouble is that so much 
prominence and attention has been given to revolutions in ‘the 
small countries of Central and South America that both press 
and people of the United States and Europe have overlooked the 
fact that the larger and richer nations have been enjoying almost 
undisturbed peace for a long period of years. It is as unjust to 
call Latin America the home of revolutions because now and then 
a civil struggle breaks out in some country as it is to say that 
riots and bloodshed predominate all over the United States because 
there have been serious troubles at times in Idaho, Colorado, 
and Louisiana. 

Brazil, which is as large as the United States proper, Argen- 
tina, which is half the area of the United States, Chile, which is 
larger than the combined area of our Pacific Coast States plus 
the first tier of States, Peru, which is as large as all our Atlantic 
Coast States from Maine to Georgia, Bolivia, which is three times 
as large as Texas, and Mexico, which would include our whole 
Central West, all enjoy such stable conditions of government, 
prosperity, and peace that to-day European financial papers are 
discussing them as providing fields for the investment of capital 
equally as' safe as those of the United States. South America 
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and Mexico resent keenly the constant repetition of the charge 
that Latin America is given over to revolutions. It is high time 
that the American people and press familiarized themselves with 
the actual facts and gave the greater portion of Latin America 
credit for evolving good government and order out of disturbed 
conditions of the past and thereby merit the confidence of the 
United States in its further progress. 

Secondly: No group of nations in the world has done more 
than those of Latin America to promote the cause of international 
arbitration. In other words, the United States and the nations 
of Europe, Asia and Africa combined have not, by practical tests 
and the referring of disputes to arbitration, equaled the record 
of Latin America in this respect. The long list of boundary dis- 
putes between the different countries of Latin America which 
have been adjudicated by arbitration is evidence of this conten- 
tion. There have been many cases where the decision to arbitrate 
their cause of dispute has prevented prominent South American 
countries from going to an expensive war. The International 
Bureau of American Republics, of which I have the honor to 
be Director, has recently been compiling a record of the Latin 
American disputes settled by arbitration, and I take great pleasure 
in submitting, as an appendix* to my remarks, quotations* from 
letters of the Latin American Ministers in Washington which 
I have received in answer to my inquiries, covering the records 
of their respective countries in the matter of arbitration. There 
is no better evidence of the forward movement of Latin America 
in this line than the avoidance of war between the Argentine 
Republic and Chile, just as they were on the point of engaging 
in a struggle that would probably have been one of the bloodiest 
in the history of the world and which would have reduced both 
countries to a state of desolation and poverty and burdened them 
with a public debt that would have retarded their progress a 
quarter of a century. Now, instead of suffering with such a 
fearful handicap, they are making astounding progress not only 
in trade and commerce but in general educational, intellectual 
and social progress. 

Last year Argentina enjoyed a commerce with the outer world 
amounting to $563,000,000, which amounts to nearly $100 per 
head of population—more than that of any other prominent 
nation—and which would have been impossible if she had carried 
on her shoulders a mighty foreign debt. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that prosperous Argentina, with a popula- 
tion of only 6,000,000, enjoyed a greater commerce with the 
outer world in 1906 than did progressive but warlike Japan with 
40,000,000 people. Chile, likewise, has gone ahead with such 


*See Appendix of this report. 
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strides in material and political development that her trade has 
grown over one hundred per cent. in the last ten years and her 
people are able to recover financially from a disastrous earth- 
quake with the same ease as the residents of San Francisco and 
California. What would have been her status if she had been 
almost ruined by a war with the Argentine Republic it is difficult 
to imagine. 

Third: The only great and impressive monument on the 
Western Hemisphere erected as a result of arbitration stands on 
the boundary line of Argentina and Chile, amid the summits of 
the Andes Cordillera. At an altitude of nearly 15,000 feet—or 
three miles—above the placid level of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
commanding a mighty prospect of Argentina on the one side 
and Chile on the other, and seeming to breathe forth the spirit 
of peace, is a dignified, gigantic, bronze statue of the Christ, 
which was erected by the joint order and expense of the two 
governments and was dedicated in the presence of the leading 
statesmen of both countries, who journeyed from their homes 
to the cold altitudes of the Andes to witness its unveiling and to 
testify to their support of its everlasting significance. The very 
fact that the bronze out of which the statue is cast is from the 
molten cannon gives additional meaning to its presence on the 
mountain tops. It is located on the principal pass between the 
two countries, which is used by all travelers going back and 
forth, while directly under it—when the railroad is completed— 
will pass a tunnel—the longest in the world—that is to bring 
Chile and Argentina as close together in communication as they 
have been united by the arbitration that made this monument 
possible. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the third speaker of the morning I pre- 
sent the Hon. Francis B. Loomis, of Ohio, who has served our 
country in the Department of State at Washington as Assistant 
Secretary, and in the diplomatic service as Minister to Portugal 
and Venezuela and as Special Ambassador to France. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS B.“LOOMITS: 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
ference: I cannot refrain at this moment from congratulating 
the Conference and its honored founder upon the varied, distinct 
and substantial results of its long years of effort and activity. 
Conversation with several distinguished foreign diplomats of 
world-wide reputation has shown me the very gratifying fact that 
the Mohonk Conference is being recognized as a distinct and vital 
force. Acting intelligently, persistently, patiently and by all 
proper means upon public sentiment through a long period of 
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years, it has made its influence felt in every corner of the world 
where there is a highly civilized community, consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the part of that community. This is a record of 
which to be proud, and it forecasts what the future may hold in 
store in the way of achievement for you. 

But there are, unfortunately, some quarters of the earth, not 
so remote from us, which contain few highly civilized communi- 
ties, and in these places your influence as yet has not been felt 
for the very sufficient reason that in our understanding of the 
term there is no such thing as “ public opinion.” In that vast 
_ stretch of territory extending from the southern boundary of 
Mexico almost or quite to the northern boundary of Ecuador 
there are whole communities in’ which there is in reality neither 
free speech nor a free press. The people are living under mili- 
tary despotism. Occasionally there is a change for the better, 
but unfortunately it is not always of long duration. I speak 
more particularly of some of the smaller and more irresponsible 
governments of the countries bordering the Caribbean Sea. Let 
it be clearly understood I make no reference to our great neigh- 
bor immediately to the south—Mexico—in whose growth, devel- 
opment and advancement in civilization we all rejoice; nor do I 
refer to the masterful countries speeding forward in the South, 
such as the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Peru—but 
in the stretch of territory through parts of Central America there 
are communities which very much need your aid. You will find 
there wide and abundant opportunities for the exercise of your 
best and most humanitarian and benevolent activities. Warfare 
is still carried on in these countries with all the brutality and 
savagery of primeval times. You may be surprised to learn that 
in many of these countries there is no medical or sanitary organi- 
zation provided, no such organization accompanies the armies in 
the field. The wounded are left unsuccored, the dead unburied. 
I have seen three hundred wounded men scattered about the 
streets of a city, with the tropical sun burning upon them, and 
there they would have perished miserably of gangrene and fever 
and thirst, had it not been for the timely arrival of an American 
warship, on which was a gallant young surgeon, Dr. W. C. 
Braisted (now one of the most distinguished of medical officers 
of the American navy), who asked permission to form a party 
of volunteers and go ashore. He did so, organized a temporary 
hospital, supplied it himself, and for thirty hours performed oper- 
ations himself, saving the lives of upward of fifty people. 
(Applause.) Not only that, but the “ Blue jackets” on the ves- 
sel subscribed from their meagre pay a large sum with which to 
purchase ice and other necessaries for those poor, wounded, 
deserted men. Our navy has been performing acts of this sort 
for many, many years. 
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It has not been a month since we read in the newspapers of 
most horrid atrocities committed in the course of war in Central 
America, in which was minutely described the massacre of entire 
families, the putting to the sword of men, women and children. 
We all regret these occurrences, but it seems to me that they 
must bring clearly to our minds the necessity for doing all in our 
power to bring to bear upon these people the force of public 
sentiment, by devising some means to cultivate, to arouse, to 
organize an educated opinion in those countries. We have not 
time to go into the discussion of the means to be employed, but 
it seems to me if we want to do practical work, if we want to do 
something to ameliorate the horrors of warfare actually existing, 
here is an opportunity for us. 

It has been estimated, I think, that the cost of wars in this 
strip of territory in the last seventy-five years has amounted 
either to eight hundred or nine hundred millions of dollars. I do 
not recall the exact figures. 

The most earnest friends of peace and the active advocates of 
international arbitration are not infrequently charged with being 
visionary seekers for impractical ends through impractical means. 
There may be some just ground for this criticism, but it should 
be remembered that every epoch-making, righteous movement 
receives in a large measure its strength, its almost superhuman 
vitality from the faith, the prayers, the dreams and the works of 
so-called enthusiasts. In this age, however, one may be an 
enthusiast but still give practical direction to his activities. 

Therefore I am going to invite you for a moment to consider 
one of the great projects of modern times and one which will 
inevitably make for peace, good feeling, and a clearer under- 
standing among all the peoples of the new world. I refer to the 
Pan-American or International Railway, which briefly is a proj- 
ect to connect New York City and Buenos Ayres by a continu- 
ous line of railway, operated under a single management. This 
plan was brought prominently to public attention by Mr. Blaine 
in the Pan-American Conference of 1890. That Conference 
declared that a railway connecting all or a majority of the eigh- 
teen nations represented in it would contribute much to cordial 
relations between those nations and the growth of their material 
interests and peaceful intercourse and stability. Mr. Blaine in 
calling the attention of President Harrison to the report of the 
railway committee, said, “No more important recommendation 
has come from the International American Conference than this, 
and I earnestly commend it to your attention that prompt action 
may be taken by Congress to enable this government to participate 
in the promotion of the enterprise, for in no other way could the 
government and the people of the United States contribute so 
much to the development and prosperity of our sister republics.” 
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President Harrison gave his hearty support to the project and a 
commission was appointed, of which the late Mr. A. J. Cassatt, 
former President of the Pennsylvania, was Chairman, and Henry 
G. Davis, of West Virginia, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Extensive surveys were made and this work covered a period of 
several years, and when finished it showed the approximate dis- 
tance from New York to Buenos Ayres along the proposed route 
would be some 10,400 miles; about 6,300 miles has been built, 
and there is under construction or contract at the present time 
3,700 miles, in order to fill up all the gaps and make a complete, 
uninterrupted line from New York to the Argentine. If all the 
lines which have been surveyed for this railroad and are in oper- 
ation or under construction were combined into a single trunk 
line, the mileage would be less than the Pennsylvania, the Santa 
Fé, the Southern Pacific and other railway systems in this country 
with which you are familiar. The estimated cost of the sections 
to be built and equipped is one hundred and eighty-five million 
dollars. It is believed by financiers and railway experts, in view 
of the mineral wealth of Latin-American countries, some of which 
have been pointed out to us this morning by the Minister from 
Bolivia, and in view of the great possibility of development of 
agricultural and mining interests and the upbuilding of many , 
lines of industry that the road would be in the course of a few 
years a profitable one. That the project is a feasible, practical, 
as well as important one, we have.the sufficient testimony of such 
men as A. J. Cassatt, Andrew Carnegie, and of such practical 
railway men as R. C. Kearns, H. G. Davis, and far-sighted states- 
men, stich as Mr. Root, who has given the project his warm 
approval. It is not a question of ultimate profit which enlists 
such men as Mr. Cassatt, Mr. Davis and Mr. Root in an enter- 
prise of this sort. They see something infinitely more serious, 
more interesting and more important than the mere fact of rail- 
way building on a vast scale or the earning of dividends. They 
know, as does every one who has had to deal in a practical way 
with international affairs, be they commercial or diplomatic, that 
the greatest solvent of international ill-feeling is closer acquaint- 
anceship and the resultant mutual understanding which follows. 
They know that well-established lines of communication and the 
frequent use of them tend to draw people and nations together. 
I do not hesitate to say that no other single project, enterprise 
or undertaking can do so much to establish substantial, permanent 
conditions, making for peace and good-will throughout this hemis- 
phere, as the building and operation of an international railway 
line from New York to the Argentine Republic. The spirit of 
all that is worthy and good and noble in our civilization would 
‘be carried southward. The too frequent disorders in some of 
the smaller republics would cease, because those communities 
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would be brought into quick and closer communication with the 
outer world. Their isolation would be destroyed, they would be 
in touch with better and more stable conditions. The govern- 
ments in those unrestful countries would be able to transport 
troops rapidly, uprisings would be promptly suppressed. 

Maintenance of peace and good order in Mexico was enor- 
mously assisted by the building of railways. In our own country 
civilization followed the rails across the plains over the western 
mountain ranges to the Pacific Ocean. The wild Indian, the 
desperado, the offensive cowboy have in their turn disappeared. 
Savagery, violence, local warfare cannot stand before the steady 
and regular movement of trains laden with the necessities and 
comforts of life; laden with people who know their meanings 
and their use; laden with teachers and preachers and physicians 
to minister to the mind, body and spiritual welfare of mankind. 
This civilization is irresistible. The humanizing influences that 
inevitably follow the pioneer railway cannot be overthrown. 
And this means that a great railroad through the heart of Central 
and South America would be one of the most prodigious instru- 
ments for progress the modern world has known. Whenever, 
wherever civilization is at a low level, the tendency and the effect 
of the opening and the operation of the Intercontinental Railway 
would be to lift conditions of life to the higher and better plane 
on which it moves in the capitals of Argentine, of Chile, of 
Bolivia, of Peru and of Brazil, Mexico and of the United States. 
All that our continental railways have done for this country 
we may confidently expect the Intercontinental Railway to do for 
the three Americas. The best of Spanish-American traditions 
and civilization, the best of North American or Anglo-Saxon 
traditions will be carried along. these shining rails. Widely 
separated peoples will be brought into closer contact, ‘good faith 
and good fellowship will be engendered and unity of purpose, of 
aspiration and ideals will follow. 

I ask you to view this project in its broad, humanitarian aspect, 
and give your cordial support and consideration whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, because it is something substantial, something prac- 
tical, and because if it be carried through it will straightaway 
bring peace to many turbulent, uneasy and distressed communi- 
ties, which at no period within the last three-quarters of a century 
have enjoyed five years of continuous, unbroken tranquillity. We 
want to try to help the people south of us who need our help. We 
want the other strong nations of this hemisphere to join us in 
this endeavor. We want them to help us to develop in the weaker 
nations strong peoples, strong and efficient commonwealths, and 
we want them to understand, those people who are not yet quite 
upon their feet, as it were, that we do not want or seek a square 
foot of their territory; we want them to attain great prosperity 
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and power. No republic to the south of us can become too rich 
or too self-sustaining to suit the kindly purposes of this govern- 
ment and this country. (Applause.) We want everywhere the 
spirit of genuine liberty to be alive among the people; we want 
to feel that they are profiting by what is worthy and true in our 
national life. In this sense we hope perhaps to exert a para- 
mount influence. We want the American republics to know that 
we think that honest toil is dignified and ennobling. We want 
them to entertain a spirit of toleration in all matters, and to 
understand that “In union there is strength,’ and to know, too, 
the strength of our civilization is individual development and 
endeavor. We want the ideas of civil and religious liberty and 
free education to have wide scope and abundant appreciation. 
We desire all of our Latin-American friends heartily to continue 
to co-operate with us in supporting, urging and vitalizing the 
principle of international arbitration. In these righteous ways 
we may endeavor to Americanize the new world and perhaps the 
old; but not by the concrete power of the “almighty dollar,” not 
by manifestation of force; but, rather, by the dissemination of 
those lofty, civilizing agencies, those great principles, those fine 
ideals, those spiritual forces upon which our country was founded 
and upon which it has lived and had its being. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to Hon. FRANK C. 
PARTRIDGE, of Vermont, who has been Minister to Venezuela and 
Solicitor of the State Department at Washington. 


REMARKS-OF-HON. FRANK C. PARTRIDGE. 


This is the first of these Conferences which I have had the 
privilege of attending, and it was not my good fortune to arrive 
at this one in time to attend the first session. Under those cir- 
cumstances I am somewhat embarrassed to be called upon, on 
a few moments’ notice, to follow the able addresses to which we 
have just listened. 

One does not need to be very familiar with the countries to 
the south of us, or to have become particularly interested in them, 
to appreciate how little as a whole our people know of those 
nearby countries, of which we ought to know most. I will 
myself acknowledge that I am continually surprised as I learn 
more and more of what those countries are and of what they are 
capable of becoming. As I followed the reports of proceedings 
of the Rio Conference and of that remarkable trip of Secretary 
Root, and as I listened to the remarks of Mr. Barrett regarding 
what these countries are and what they can be and will be, I 
found myself surprised. We are accustomed to go as tourists 
into Mexico; we have investments there and we know something 
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of its remarkable progress; but as a whole I think we have rather 
a blank idea as a people of the countries which exist beyond. To 
those who have not a conception of what these countries are and 
can be, their advent into the congress of the world at The Hague 
would not be a matter of great moment. And yet in fact it 
seems to me that it is of very important moment. It augurs 
well for the cause of international arbitration—the advent of 
representatives from some twenty or more nations, who will go 
into that Conference committed to the cause in which we are so 
much interested. They will not have there naturally the voice 
and influence of the great powers of Europe, but they will have 
the advantage of being thoroughly committed to the cause of 
arbitration, both upon the ground of self-interest and upon the 
higher ground of principle. I say upon the ground of self- 
interest, because in fact it generally happens in the disputes in 
which our Spanish or Latin-American countries are interested, 
at least it more often so happens that they are the weaker nations 
in naval or military resources—that they are the nations which 
are not attempting to exercise force, but against which force is 
attempted to be exercised. Self-interest is not the highest motive 
and yet self-interest is a very important motive in the relation of 
nations, and when it coincides with correct principle it is very 
potent. Not only is the self-interest of our Latin-American 
republics in the direction of arbitration, but I believe just as 
thoroughly that there are no nations of the world more thoroughly 
committed to it as a matter of principle. They have illustrated © 
that thoroughly in their relations with one another, in those cases 
where there is no opportunity to say that the question of self- 
interest was involved at all. I believe that we may congratulate 
ourselves that to this new Conference there will go this large 
body of delegates from so many nations (and strong men, too, 
because they have strong men and are accustomed to send them 
to such places) who are prepared to advance the cause of 
international arbitration. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair is now able to advise the Con- 
ference of the action taken by the Business Committee acting in 
accordance with the vote on the platform earlier in the morning. 
The fourth recommendation as reported read: 


“A declaration in favor of the inviolability of private property at 
sea in time of war.” 


In consequence of the acceptance by the Conference of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Chamberlain, of Brockton, Mass., the 
fourth item will read: 


“The establishment of the principle of the inviolability of innocent 
private property at sea in time of war.” 
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“We recommend, in accordance with our resolution of last year, the 
consideration by the Hague Conference of a plan for the neutralization of 
ocean trade routes.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair is authorized to ask for two 
speeches to conclude the session. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to the Conference one of its best-known members, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court. 


REMARKS OF HON. DAVID J. BREWER.* 


I do not now mean to make a speech, but when at the first 
session the Grand Old Man (Edward Everett Hale) was telling 
us of the early treaty negotiated between this country and 
Prussia, I recalled two facts, which perhaps may interest you. 
That treaty was negotiated with Frederick the Great by Benjamin 
Franklin, and was his last official service to his country before 
returning to take part in the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. And George Washington, the “ Father of his Country,” 
when he saw that treaty, wrote to Count de Rochambeau a letter 
in which he said—I cannot quote the exact words, but in sub- 
stance— that if all nations would agree upon treaties containing 
its stipulations, the entire relations between nations would be 
changed. 

Further, Mr. President, when we listened Wednesday morning 
to that magnificent address, in which you pictured the formation 
of an international legislative body, and also the creation of an in- 
ternational tribunal, and added that for an executive reliance must 
for the present be had upon public opinion, with perhaps in one 
out of a hundred cases a call upon the nations to furnish a police 
force as in the case of the rescue of those besieged in Pekin, 
I recalled a matter of my own experience, which illustrates the 
growing power of public opinion. 

By the Federal Constitution jurisdiction over controversies 
between two States is vested in the Supreme Court. In the his- 
tory of that court there have been several such cases, until the 
last two or three years mainly those concerning the boundaries 
between States; and the judgment of the Court respecting a 
matter of boundary is easily enforced. But lately we have had 
cases of a different nature; among them one brought by the 
State of South Dakota against the State of North Carolina, on 
some bonds issued many years ago, under circumstances which 
made them very unpopular in North Carolina. The State pro- 


* Mr. Justice Brewer’s speech, printed here, was necessarily delivered at the fourth 
session of the conference. 
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posed a compromise. It did compromise most of them—all but 
about $250,000. By a statute of the State it was stipulated that 
certain railroad stocks owned by it should stand as security for 
the bonds.. One who had most of the outstanding bonds gave to 
the State of South Dakota a certain number of them as an abso- 
lute donation. Probably, although it was not proved, he thought 
that a suit would be instituted by South Dakota in our Court, 
that a receiver would be appointed to take possession of the 
entire stock so pledged, sell it and appropriate the proceeds to 
the payment of all the bonds, his own included. 

The State of South Dakota commenced a suit in our Court, 
setting forth its title to the bonds and asked a decree finding the 
amount due thereon and directing that the stock pledged should 
be sold and that a money judgment should be rendered against 
the State of North Carolina for any portion of the amount found 
due not satisfied by the sale of the stock. Other parties came in, 
holding other bonds, and making like petition. Now it has been 
repeatedly adjudicated that no money can be taken out of a 
treasury, state or national, without an act of the Legislature, and 
that no court can by mandamus or otherwise compel a Legis- 
lature to pass an act. It is also well settled that public buildings, 
state houses, jails—things of that kind—cannot be taken and sold 
on judicial process for the payment of an ordinary debt. 

When the case came on for hearing we found that there was 
a sum due, $25,000 or $30,000, on those bonds; dismissed all the 
other claimants, and decreed that the stock which was pledged 
for the bonds belonging to South Dakota should be sold and the 
proceeds applied in satisfaction of the amount found due thereon, 
leaving undecided the question of what should be done with 
respect to any deficiency after the sale. 

If the amount received from the sale of the stock had not 
paid the bonds, the question would have been presented whether 
we could render a money judgment against a State; and, if so, 
how it could be enforced. We could not compel the Legislature 
of North Carolina to meet and pass an act; the marshal could 
not levy upon the public buildings of the State; what would be 
the significance of a judgment which the Court was powerless 
to enforce? You may remember as an historical fact that 
Andrew Jackson once said in regard to one of the judgments 
of our Court, “ John Marshall has rendered a judgment; now let: 
him enforce it if he can.” | 

The day before that fixed for the sale of those bonds the 
Attorney-General of North Carolina came to my house, for I. 
was the organ of the Court in delivering the opinion, and said 
that he had been sent by the Governor to pay the full amount 
that we had found to be due; that the State did not intend to raise 
any question as to what should or could be done in case of a 
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deficiency after the sale of the stock, and that inasmuch as the 
Court created by the Constitution and charged with the duty of 
determining controversies between the States had declared that 
a certain sum was due from North Carolina to South Dakota he 
was directed by the State to pay that; every dollar, as well as 
the costs of the case. And then and there he did so. (Applause.) 

Now I submit that there was a response of public opinion 
declaring that the judgments of that Court in this Nation which 
is charged with the settlement of controversies between two 
States should be respected, for the defeated State, although feel- 
ing aggrieved by the judgment, yet waived all question as to its 
enforcement and at the time appointed paid every dollar and 
cent of the debt. Not only was that a response of public opinion, 
but in addition it was a glorious tribute to the patriotism of the 
State of North Carolina, a State which gave us the Mecklenburg 
Resolutions, anticipating the Declaration of Independence! 
(Applause.) And I can but think her conduct far above that 
of the State of South Dakota, which willingly took a donation 
of bonds with the idea of collecting them from a sister State, in 
disregard of that generous feeling which should control all the 
States of the Union; and I do not wonder that the Governor of 
South Dakota, who retired from office last January, in his final 
message recommended that the Legislature appropriate the full 
amount of the money received and tender it back to North 
Carolina! (Applause.) Public opinion, Mr. President, is all 
powerful, and it is to the credit of the intelligent people of this 
country that we do respect the judgments of the courts created 
by the Constitution in declaring rights and awarding decrees. 

I want to say in closing that I never come to these Confer- 
ences without being lifted to a higher manhood. There is some- 
thing contagious in meeting the body of men and women that 
gather here and in hearing their earnest words in behalf of a 
cause so worthy, so dear to my heart. I go away feeling that 
I am a better man for having been privileged to come here. 
I realize, and you realize, and no one who comes here can help 
realizing, that there is through this nation a more intense feel- 
ing in respect to the coming of the time of international arbi- 
tration and, with that, the time of universal peace. And we can 
wish no better, richer reward to our good friend, Mr. Smiley, 
than that he should be permitted to hear the declaration from 
some great international conference that hereafter all disputes 
between nations must be settled by arbitration. Certainly we 
all hope that it may be so, that we may share his joy, and we will 
honor him for what he has done. (Applause.) 


THe CHairMAN: As the concluding speaker of the morning, 
the Chair presents a merchant of New York, well known as a 
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man of affairs, a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and an 
active officer of the National Civic Federation—Mr. Marcus M. 
MARKS. 


REMARKS OF MR. MARCUS M. MARKS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: May I say by way of 
introduction that if our host’s hospitality is not unbounded, I 
would suggest that more foreign guests be invited in future even 
if some of us have to sacrifice ourselves and remain at home! 
(Laughter.) Because international arbitration is best assisted 
by the getting together of the persons who are to arbitrate, and 
I am sure that no one of us would care to go to war with Ger- 
many after hearing Dr. Barth speak. (Applause.) The first 
picture that comes to our minds when there is a difference 
between ours and another nation is the picture of the men and 
women whom we know personally in that other country. The 
more people we know and the closer our ties with them the less 
chance will there be for war. It is for that reason that I feel © 
that our good host will more and more further the cause for which 
he has done so much by bringing more foreigners to these great 
gatherings. 

I was introduced just now as a man of affairs, and I want to 
say I do not think the men of affairs have done their duty in the 
peace movement of the world. They have been mainly neutral. 
They have not been sufficiently stirred to the importance of the 
part they ought to take in the work. Money is the sinew of 
peace as well as of war. It takes money to circulate literature, 
to call congresses and meetings, to send missionaries of peace all 
over the world; and the men of affairs are those who should put 
their shoulders to the wheel and help finance the peace move- 
ment, for in addition to peace being good, peace is “ good busi- 
ness.” Missionaries such as Dr. Barth going around the world 
would help spread the spirit of peace; literature, education will 
bring the realization of peace; and men of affairs should put 
their practical experience into touch with the vision and under- 
standing of the professional educators and international lawyers, 
in order to co-operate, to co-ordinate and to federate the peace 
movements of the world. They should put their pocketbooks 
to work to stimulate peace thought all over. the world, and 
strengthen the demand for a permanent international court of 
justice. A tremendous sum is needed to do the peace work of 
the world, and it is needed not so much in America as in some 
other countries. In taking a calm view of the world’s map you 
will note that where the most money can be collected, the least 
money is required; and where the least money can be collected 
for the peace movement, the most money is required. So we 
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have got to collect all we can everywhere and switch over the 
surplus from where we can get the most to where we can get the 
least; and switch over not only money but time. The business 
man has not given the money nor the time, he has been too busy ; 
while he has assumed to do business to live, he has in fact been 
living to do business, and we want to talk him out of that. 
There is something else to live for besides doing business, and 
I am going to preach that for the rest of my life. (Applause.) 
And there is no nobler, more urgent and more vital question to 
which practical business men might with more profit now apply 
themselves than the question “ How can we best further the 
peace of the world?” (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference stands adjourned until 
eight o’clock this evening. 


Sixth Session 
Friday Evening, May 24, 1907 
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THE CHAIRMAN: As the first speaker at this closing session 
of the Conference I take pleasure in presenting a gentleman who 
has served the Conference and its purposes in many ways, and 
to whom we are all under obligationn—Mr. ALBert E. Hoyt, 
editor of the Albany Argus. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND OTHER 
TEM POSSIBILITIES.’ 


ADDRESS OF MR. ALBERT E. HOYT. 


The movement of which the Lake Mohonk Conferences form 
an important part faces a somewhat peculiar situation. To every 
affirmative, there is a negative. But to the proposition of inter- 
national arbitration, there is no opposition worthy the name. 
Everybody concedes the merit of the idea. War has no defender, 
peace has no opponent, in the twentieth century. The opposition 
—if such it may be termed—is indirect and evasive. “ My dear 
sir, it is a lovely vision, a beautiful dream, but it is not practical. 
You and I will not live to see it realized. You and I are plain, 
practical men; and this is.a practical world, a practical age of 
the world. Excellent men, my dear sir, and excellent intentions. 
but impossible—simply impossible; it can’t be done.” 

I do not know that we need quarrel with the charge that ve 
are dreamers. 

If peace is a dream, war is a hideous nightmare. If it be a 
vision, that peaceful arbitration shall take the place of the sound 
of carnage and the silence of the upturned face, it is a vision 
which earnest men may well labor to make reality. 

But the fact is, that there is no more practical movement in 
existence to-day; there is none which is more increasingly enlist- 
ing the support of sober, unromantic men of affairs, who have 
little time for dreaming, by day or by night; there is none which 
embraces a greater number of those whom the practical world, 
applying its own practical tests and standards, is wont to call 
successful, than that in which this Conference is engaged. 

They are the dreamers who will not open their eyes and see 
clearly into the future. They are the dreamers who will not 
read the lessons of the past, and by them interpret aright that 
which is to come. They are the dreamers who argue that what 
has not yet been achieved will not yet be achieved. Practical? 
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Hard-headed? They are neither. For they close their eyes, and 
shut their ears, and call that double sealing of their faculties and 
understanding, against the ingress of truth, the action of men of 
sense. 

Not many years ago, the first of May was annually ushered 
in with the martial strains of industrial agitation, the war of 
class against class. To-day, those first of May strikes are a 
memory, and why? Because the principle of arbitration has been 
successfully substituted. Capital and labor have found that they 
can adjust their disputes, without industrial warfare, to the advan- 
tage and profit of both. The international arbitration idea is but 
a step, and not a long one, in advance of this great achievement. 

The best brains and the best scientific ability of our time have 
been applied to the problem of utilizing the waste product. 

Go into our great industries and see what devices are used, 
what ingenious inventions are patented and applied, to make for- 
tunes out of what a few years ago was thrown away as worthless 
and impossible to utilize. It is said of the great packing-houses 
of the West that they use all of the animal except the squeal. 
Do our critics mean to tell us that practical men, men of affairs 
and of resource, hard-headed men, if you will, are to remain con- 
tent to leave it to the “ dreamer ” and the “ visionary ” to cham- 
pion the utilization of the waste product in international disputes 
—the immense waste of human life and of treasure, the incalcu- 
lable drain upon the resources of the world involved in keeping 
up vast armaments, either to stand idle or to be put to work in 
the destructive trade of making men food for cannon? 

It is a libel on the constructive statesmanship and scientific 
progress of the twentieth century, to speak of the eminently 
practical plan of substituting arbitration for warfare as visionary 
or impossible. It is anything but that. 

The impossibility of To-day is what Yesterday was sure it 
could not do; it is what To-day is not quite sure it can do; it is 
what To-morrow will be sure it could have done better and 
quicker than you and I are doing it. 

To communicate by telegraph with a distant city was impos- 
sible last week. To communicate with lands across the sea, by 
cable, was impossible a few days ago. To talk with a city half 
way across the continent, by putting one tube to your lips and 
another to your ear, that was impossible day before yesterday. 
To hear from a ship at sea, without telephone or wire to inter- 
vene—ah, those dreamers, those dreamers! How they confound 
our solid men of sense. But say “dreamer” under your breath, 
my friend, lest your son in his aeroplane, chatting with the scien- 
tist from Mars, hold it against you that you were an old fogy, 
only half awake to the wonders of your own time, and totally 
blind to the vaster possibilities of his. 
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Suppose that Greeley or Raymond or any of the great journal- 
ists of yesterday were to come back, what would they say of ihe 
newspaper-making processes of our time? Why, nearly all the 
essentials of Now were the rank impossibilities of Then. Think 
of the perfecting press, the news service covering the known 
world with such speed and precision that events in the antipodes 
are published—counting the difference in time—here, actually 
before they happen there; the telegraph, the telephone, the fast 
trains, the rural free delivery, and all that these things mean to ~ 
the collecting and diffusing of intelligence ; all these inventions are 
of To-day, and Yesterday knew them not, save as impossibilities. 

Napoleon was impossible. -The son of an obscure Corsican, to 
become emperor of the French, to wed the daughter of the 
Caesars, and bring the sons of kings in the dust to his feet— 
what dream is this? To come back from Elba, be crushed at 
Waterloo, and yet to be the terror of Bourbonism long after his 
fretted spirit had chafed itself to death against lone St. Helena’s 
rocks—a fantasy, an Arabian Nights’ tale! But nay; it was real; 
nothing in history more real. And the thing that made it real 
was not the marvelous genius of Napoleon the warrior, but 
rather the personification in him, to the minds of his followers, 
of a new idea, the idea that men were not the chattels. of the 
hated old régime, but that they might throw off its serfdom and 
rise to nobler and higher things. 

Our American Revolution was impossible—a few half-clad 
peasants fighting the mighty power of England—think of it! 
Saratoga and Valley Forge, Lexington and Yorktown, how could 
these things happen except in the land of dreams? Or how 
could human slavery be abolished without rending our republic 
forever apart? They could happen, they did happen, because 
of the vitalizing power of ideas, ideals and principles, whose 
devotees, and not those who said, “it isn’t practical; it is impos- 
sible,’ were the practical men of their time, and of all time. 

Ideas and ideals are the practical things, the things which live 
a. | triumph. 

The question is not, Will international arbitration fully tri- 
umph? but rather, When will it fully triumph? That depends. 
It is the province of such assemblages as this to convince all 
sincere doubters that what we propose is eminently sane, rational 
and practical. In this we have the valued aid of a large number 
of representative business men and associations from all parts 
of the United States. It is not believed that a candid examina- 
tion of facts in regard to the growth and nature and hopes of 
the Lake Mohonk movement can leave a residuum of reasonable 
doubt that it is practical, that what it seeks is possible, and that 
it must in the near future be crowned with complete success. 
(Applause. ) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: As the next speaker I take great pleasure 
in presenting the well-known editor of a well-known paper— 
Dr. ALFRED C. LAMBDIN, editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


ADDRESS OF DR. ALFRED C. LAMBDIN. 


At the end of this very interesting Conference, after we have 
heard what publicists and educators and business men have done 
and are doing or hope to do to promote the cause of international 
arbitration, I am called on to speak of the peace movement from 
the point of view of the editor of a daily newspaper. I do not 
know that the individual view-point of a newspaper editor, on this 
or any kindred subject, necessarily differs, by reason of his profes- 
sion, from that of any other observer of contemporary history of 
the same average intelligence and temperament. Certainly much 
which I have heard hcre appears to my newspaper sense ele- 
mentary and axiomatic. That differences and disputes among 
civilized nations ought to be determined by reason rather than by 
passion, by some sort of judicial process rather than by force, is 
one of our editorial postulates that can require no argument. 
That war is not only brutal and wicked but foolish, wasteful and, 
in this age, absurd, we will all steadfastly maintain. That the 
whole trend of modern civilization, moral and material, educa- 
tional, commercial, financial and political as well, is toward a 
broader conception of international conduct that must bring war ° 
under the condemnation that has already extinguished duelling, 
there cannot be any manner of doubt, however we may vary in 
the eagerness of our faith in this development or in the exclusive 
fervor with which we devote ourselves to its propagation. 

Now if this is really the direction in which the world is moving, 
then undoubtedly the newspaper has a most important part to 
play, not as an advocate but as an honest and faithful chronicler. 
For in one respect, at least, the attitude of the newspaper editor 
toward the peace movement does differ from that of its more 
active promoters, in that he is, by nature of his calling, compelled 
to take some sort of cognizance of an infinite number and variety 
of movements, of currents and countercurrents of thought and 
opinion and policy, which he may value or abhor but which he 
must nevertheless estimate and record—while the lawyer or the 
professor is under no compulsion to concern }imself about any- 
thing that does not interest him and is at liberty to throw his 
whole energy into the special cause that appeals to him and to 
ignore the rest. It is by such concentrated energy that results 
are achieved, such results as this Lake Mohonk Conference has 
powerfully promoted, even though the daily newspapers have 
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done no more than to record them and perhaps have not done even 
that with all the active sympathy they deserve. | 

In one of the reports of the Conference I read a quotation 
from John Hay to the effect that if the entire press of the world 
would highly resolve that war should be no more, war would 
cease. I do not know in what connection John Hay said this. 
As a newspaper man himself, he must have known that it was 
mere rhetoric. It means no more than that if all the world were 
of one mind and determined never to fight there would be no 
more fighting. But there is something in the thought of a news- 
paper solidarity overcoming national limitations, and this is really 
one of the most interesting developments in my profession to-day, 
running quite parallel with those closer relations in commerce, in 
international law and in diplomacy, of which we have heard much 
that is inspiring at this Conference. 

If you really would have the point of view of a newspaper 
editor, let me ask you to think of the newspaper as he does, not 
as a political pamphlet, or an instrument for the propagation of 
opinions, the advocacy of policies. An agency for education and 
enlightenment it may be and ought to be, but this only in a sec- 
ondary sense, depending wholly upon its own established char- 
acter for truth and honesty, for sobriety and sound judgment. 
The modern newspaper does not represent the personal attitude 
of its conductors as was the case in the period of those we call 
‘the great editors of the recent past, any more than a modern work 
of history expresses the preconceptions of its writer as did the 
works of those we call the great historians, the Macaulays and 
Froudes. Our newspapers are not influential in the old way, 
but in their vastly larger field they are enormously influential, 
for good or for bad, precisely in proportion to the conscience with 
which they discharge their essential function as true, intelligent, 
reasonable chronicles of contemporary history. 

I am not delivering a lecture on journalism, but I want to point 
out how this daily chronicle has become one of the essential agen- 
cies in the progress it records, not by argument or special advo- 
cacy of any kind, but by bringing to everybody’s knowledge those 
facts, those events, those steps of world progress which without 
it would be considered only by the few. How are we to bring 
this agency into the service of the peace movement? Has not 
the Lake Mohonk Conference and other organizations and agen- 
cies it has promoted already done so in a most effective way by 
helping to make the peace movement what we call a news feature 
which no newspaper can ignore? Abstract arguments, however 
convincing, are not in themselves news. The assemblage of two 
or three hundred notable people, year after year, to promote one 
great idea, this does make news, because it is itself a world event. 
I am very conscious that there are newspapers and newspapers, 
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and that some, which address a large constituency, are trivial, 
vulgar, brutal and truculent. But, believe me, the American 
newspaper press, measured by its serious examples, was never 
in its history so sincere in purpose, so independent in judgment, 
as it is to-day, and at no time was so much effort expended as now 
on large affairs of world interest, particularly in the development 
of telegraphic correspondence with foreign capitals, not for the 
reporting of petty gossip but for the intelligent consideration of 
subjects of international concern. We have got our news centers 
into such close touch that the opportunities of misunderstanding 
seem reduced to a minimum. 

I was glad to hear one of our speakers the other day protest 
that it was not wise to take all human interest out of the school 
histories. We try to make our newspapers interesting, and the 
more we can interest, the more we can inform. History is made 
up of a multitude of separately trivial details—another thing the 
modern historians have been learning. In the perspective of past 
history we can analyze all these in their due proportion and cast 
aside the insignificant. It is a harder task, in the daily record of 
the whole world’s events, to give to each its right proportion, to 
give to each its just value and exact significance, and so make 
each day’s record a true reflection of contemporary history. This 
is the newspaper editor’s unending task, and in proportion to his 
success does the newspaper hold its place as a living part in the 
great current of human progress. (Applause.) | 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the next speaker, it gives me pleasure 
to present the Kent Professor of Law in Columbia University 
and Dean of the Faculty of Law, Mr. Georce W. KIRCHWEY. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: My appear- 
ance before you is a much less important and impressive event 
than you might infer from the formality of the announcement with 
which I was presented. I do not play the role of an orator on 
this occasion, but merely of a reporter. 

The members of the Lake Mohonk Conference here assembled, 
many of them at least, participated two years ago in the forma- 
tion of the American Society of International Law. The entire 
Conference, whether present here at that time or not, is entitled 
to know whether on that occasion the Conference gave birth to 
an ugly duckling or to a swan. Let me endeavor to state what 
the result of that effort has been. 

Those of you who were present will remember clearly the 
circumstances under which a handful of gentlemen interested in 
international law and in the promotion of international arbitra- 
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tion from the legal point of view gathered for the purpose of 
forming an American Society of International Law. ' The Society 
was the child of the Conference, organized under its auspices 
' and with its consent, as the following resolution, adopted by the 
Conference on the 2d of June, 1905, indicates : 


“Resolved, That this Conference views with favor the movement to 
establish a Society of International Law in the United States, and of an 
American Journal of International Law, and pledges its earnest sympathy 
with the aims and purposes of such movement.” 


The American Society of International Law, formed under 
those auspices, has made great progress since this auspicious 
opening of its career. It was organized ultimately by the elec- 
tion of our brilliant Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root, as presi- 
dent, and of a distinguished company of vice-presidents and other 
officers who are devoted to the establishment of the aims and pur- 
poses which were approved by the Conference. 

It now numbers some four or five hundred members, most of 
them members of the American bar. It recently celebrated its 
first annual meeting in Washington, April 19, 20, immediately 
upon the conclusion of the Peace Congress in the city of New 
York. The president of the Society, Mr. Root, presided at the 
meeting, which was largely attended by members of the Society 
from all parts of the country as well as by many people eminent 
in public life. It was a notable occasion as well for the high 
character of the proceedings as for the distinguished char- 
acter of those who publicly participated in those proceedings. 
Three Secretaries of State took part—Mr. Root, Mr. John W. 
Foster and Mr. Richard Olney, whose address on “ The Develop- 
ment of International Law” was one of the features of the 
meeting. 

It was at this meeting also, you will remember, that the Secre- 
tary of State made his important utterance with regard to the 
relations between the treaty-making power of the United States 
and the authority of the individual state, as ilustrsted in the 
Japanese incident in California. 

As a further result of the operations of the American Gecen 
the projected American Journal of International Law has come 
to light, the first number having been issued in January of this 
year, the second number at the beginning of April. It is a 
quarterly periodical and if a whole year of its existence had 
elapsed, it would have required the strength of more than one 
man to bring the entire product into the room. I have here in 
my hand a single number of the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law,—the second number, containing a total of 468 pages 
of legal learning! (Laughter.) There is the main part of the 
Journal (indicating) running to nearly 300 pages in this single 
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number, and an invaluable appendix or supplement of official 
documents, treaties and matters of that sort, covering 172 pages 
more. I cannot occupy the very brief time allotted to me by 
going at length into the contents of this remarkable production. 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that it bears testimony, not 
only to the extraordinary interest in international law which 
exists among the American people, but also to the devotion of the 
body of learned men who have undertaken the editing and publi- 
cation of the Journal, under the editorial management of a man 
who has in the past contributed so much to the life and interest 
of these gatherings,—Mr. James Brown Scott, now Solicitor of 
the State Department at Washington, and one of the delegates 
to the Hague Conference. Associated with Mr. Scott on the 
editorial board of the Journal are other legal scholars and publi- 
cists, who are also of this household of faith—Chandler P. Ander- 
son, Esq., Hon. David J. Hill, our Minister at The Hague, Mr. 
Robert Lansing, Professor John Bassett Moore, Judge William 
W. Morrow, Professor Leo S. Rowe, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, and 
Professor Theodore S. Woolsey. Under such auspices as these 
it is not to be wondered at that the American Society of Inter- 
national Law has prospered amazingly, and, I may say, has pro- 
duced the most impressive periodical of its class that has yet 
appeared on the face of the earth. 

May I, in conclusion, say a single word to justify the inclusion 
of these matters in the program of the Lake Mohonk Conference. 
We are sometimes reminded that this Conference does not 
take all international affairs, nor yet all means for securing the 
“far off, divine event” of universal peace, for its province, but 
that it has the definite object of promoting the cause of peace 
through international arbitration. Even at the Conference of 
two years ago, when our Society was born, there were not want- 
ing some who questioned the relevancy of such a movement to 
the proper aims and purposes of this gathering, as well as some 
of the legal fraternity who wondered that a society of inter- 
national law should select an arbitration conference as the time 
and place to be born. Now while it is true that international law 
deals with many matters that lie outside the sphere of inter- 
national arbitration, that there are laws of war as well as of 
peace and concord, the founders of the Society saw clearly not 
only that law is the efficient handmaid of international arbitra- 
tion, but that it tends more and more to create the habits of 
thought, the attitude of mind, which lead nations as well as 
individuals to resort to arbitration rather than to force for the 
settlement of their differences. 

The close relation which exists between the aims of our 
Society and of this Conference is made apparent upon an inspec- 
tion of the second number of the Journal which I hold in my hand. 
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Among its leading articles I find the following: ‘“ Some Sug- 
gestions as to the Permanent Court of Arbitration,” by Mr. Jack- 
son H. Ralston; “International Arbitration,” by William L. 
Penfield, recently Solicitor of the State Department; and “A 
Permanent Tribunal of International Arbitration: Its Necessity 
and Value,” by R. F. Clarke; while the proceedings of the first 
meeting of the American Society consisted of papers and dis- 
cussions on such topics as these: ‘‘ Would Immunity from Cap- 
ture During War of Non-Offending Private Property on the 
High Seas Be in the Interests of Civilization?” “Is the Trade 
in Contraband of War Unconstitutional and Should it Be Pro- 
hibited by International and Municipal Law?” “ The Trans- 
ference from Municipal Courts to an International Court of all 
Prize Cases.” ‘Is the Forcible Collection of Debts in the Inter- 
est of International Justice and Peace?” and finally, “ The 
Second Hague Conference: A Development of International 
Law as a Science.” 

Perhaps this recital of topics with which the Society of Inter- 
national Law and its Journal concern themselves and are bound 
to concern themselves, furnishes a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion which may have suggested itself to many of you, as to the 
connection of such a society with such a cause as is here 
represented. 

We all believe that although International Arbitration be a 
good thing, there may be something even better than interna- 
tional arbitration, and that is the development among nations 
of a spirit of justice and a mutual understanding which shall 
render the arbitration of disputes infrequent, if not wholly 
unnecessary. And I believe that there can be no more powerful 
cause in bringing about that halcyon condition of affairs than 
a Society of International Law, which understands its business 
and devotes itself to it, and a Journal of International Law, 
which follows the same rule of conduct. It is scarcely too much 
to say that the misunderstandings of individuals with one another 
are, in number and intensity, in direct ratio to their ignorance 
of their mutual rights and obligations. It may be said with the 
greatest confidence that misunderstandings between nations will 
tend more and more to disappear, as the legal relations of those 
nations, their rights and obligations with reference to one another, 
in the first place, become more and more clearly defined, by the 
development of international law, and, in the second place, 
become better understood, through the well-directed labors of 
such a society and journal as I have had the honor to bring to 
your attention this morning. (Applause.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I now present a persistent and consistent 
friend of this Conference and its purpose, Mr. HAMiLton HO t, 
managing editor of The Independent. 
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Mr. Hamitton Hott: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I am asked to say something about the new Japan Society of 
America. Last week when General Kuroki and his staff and 
the admiral of the Japanese fleet and his officers were in New 
York, the Japan Society of New York was born. It is founded 
on lines similar to those of the Japanese Society of London, 
which now has two thousand members and has done such splendid 
work in a quasi-diplomatic way. Our Society has started with 
about one hundred members, and we have one thousand dollars 
already subscribed, of which General Kuroki himself has given 
one hundred dollars. Viscount Aoki, the Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington, is the honorary president. Mr. Finley, one of the 
three New York City college presidents, is president. We havea 
large number of Japanese gentlemen and ladies on the member- 
ship list already. Of course the main function of the Japan 
Society is to cultivate friendly relations between Japan and 
America, to found lecture courses on the history, art and litera- 
ture of Japan, and otherwise to cultivate friendly feelings. 

Perhaps in this connection I might tell you what one of the 
professors of philology of the University of Tokio told me last 
week as an instance of the movement forward towards the greater 
internationalism. He said that, beginning with next year, the 
schools of Japan are going to adopt our alphabet in place of their 
present idiograph system of writing. He said to me with great 
politeness that he must apologize that Japan had not adopted this 
system many years ago, but “ you know,” he said, “ the Japanese 
are a very conservative people.” (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is with peculiar pleasure that I present | 
to the Conference as the next speaker a distinguished representa- 
tive of a most honorable branch of the public service, a service 
of the best traditions and of high professional and ethical stand- 
ards, always and everywhere a messenger of succor, good-will 
and peace—the Navy of the United States! (Applause.) I pre- 
sent REAR-ADMIRAL C. F. GooprRIcH. 


ADDRESS OF REAR-ADMIRAL C. F. GOODRICH. 


Mr. President, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I wonder 
why you want to hear a sailor speak. That is not our trade at 
all, and I feel very much embarrassed; in fact, I cannot help 
thinking of a story Admiral Sigsbee told me some years ago. 
He was asked to attend a meeting of a distinguished society of 
Boston. It was intimated to him that a few remarks would be 
in order. In this dilemma he appealed to a Boston friend, and 
he said, ‘“‘ What shall I do, and what shall I say?” And the 
Boston friend said, ‘““ My dear Sigsbee, they don’t want to hear 
you talk—they just want to see what sort of a fellow you are. 
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Get up and smile at them, and the less you say the better they will 
like you!” (Laughter.) But, unfortunately, I cannot stop at 
this point, because there are one or two things that have been 
referred to by previous speakers to which I must allude. 

When Dr. Trueblood suggested that possibly prize maoney 
stimulated the thirst for war on the part of the naval officers, 
he distinctly limited the application of his remarks to a foreign 
navy; for prize money in our service has been abolished by the 
statute law of the land. Nevertheless, I doubt the truth of the 
accusation, even as so qualified. I do not. believe, if prize money 
were given in our service to captors, that it would be regarded 
by them as anything more than a very poor and pitiful consola- 
tion. I cannot believe otherwise of men with whom I have been 
associated for over forty-five years, who command my respect 
as they should yours. (Applause.) | 

President Seelye aroused no little mirth by naming my own 
Alma Mater as the only school in the land which declined to 
give an opportunity to its students to discuss the beauties of 
international arbitration. Now, there are men of military train- 
ing and experience among my hearers who can very readily see 
the great impropriety on the part of the authorities of the Naval 
Academy in accepting an invitation of such a nature, without the 
expressed authority and consent of the President of the United 
States or of the Secretary of the Navy. I think, ladies and 
gentlemen, that at times there is another and no less honoroble 
point of view. 

I beg of you not to look upon naval officers, your naval officers, 
as advocates of war. Speaking for my colleagues and myself, 
I do not hesitate to claim that, first of all, we are American citi- 
zens, and keenly interested in the welfare of our country. We 
also are strenuous, if unacknowledged, members of the Universal 
Peace Society. We do not foment or declare war; but you do, 
either directly or indirectly. And when the question at issue 
becomes so complex that it is beyond your solving, then you call 
us in, and you bid us unsheath the sword in your quarrel. . 

I am glad that the question of limitation of armaments has been 
relegated to another time and place. With you I shall heartily 
welcome the coming of that day when a few ships and a handful 
of soldiers will supply all our wants; for war is abominable; it is 
a confession of the weakness of our cause or our inability to 
make it good before a competent tribunal. When international 
arbitration is generally adopted for the settlement of international — 
controversies, then the necessity for armies and navies will cease, 
and they will shrink into the world’s police of President Eliot’s 
admirable address. In the meantime I venture the assertion that . 
there is not a man or woman here present to-night who did not ~ 
rejoice in the national thanksgiving when the news came from © 
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Manila that Dewey had smashed the Spanish fleet in the Philip- 
pines. (Applause.) And until some peaceful method of adjust- 
ing international complications is arrived at, you can be very 
comfortable in thinking that since you must have such a miser- 
able and unholy thing as a navy, you have got the best one, ship 
for ship, afloat! (Applause. ) 

I have said it is you who bring on war. Of course I do not 
mean you personally, but I mean you as representing the country 
at large. Now, peace is less a material condition than it is a 
frame of mind. When the people want peace, they will have 
peace; when they want war, they will have war, and they are 
likely to want that of which most is sung and written and spoken. 
And I welcome this, and any other, occasion when peace is the 
great theme; the more we talk about peace, the less our chance 
of war. (Applause.) 

It is a great privilege to be here and to listen to eloquent and 
forceful addresses by men whom the nation delights to honor, 
and, Mr. Smiley, I am deeply grateful for the privilege. Never- 
theless, I must confess that I have been some disquieted by the 
remarkable fact that with the exception of a few casual references 
and some words that you heard to-night, there has been no 
recognition of the most potent of all the forces which tend to 
bring on or to avert hostilities. I mean the press. It is sad to 
think that even one irresponsible journal, from motives which 
I need not characterize, can do this sacred cause more harm than 
all the people assembled here together this evening can do it good. 
Unless some means can be found of bringing the fourth estate 
into sincere and hearty co-operation, I fear its appeal to passion 
and prejudice, its stirrings up of strife and ill-feeling will out- 
weigh all your efforts for peace and good-will. 

In conclusion, I beg you, professors of the humanities, and you, 
guides and moulders of public opinion, to remember that the 
burden of this responsibility rests upon your shoulders, and not 
on mine; and I urge you, first, last and always, in season and 
out of season, to exert your powers with the gentlemen of the 
press. You must teach the children that “ peace hath her vic- 
tories no less renowned than war;” you must teach them that 
the highest sort of courage is possible in the saving of human 
life, and sometimes even in saying the little word “ No,” when 
“Yes” is easy and tempting and wicked. You must labor with 
these gentlemen of the press, that they use their mighty powers 
toward allaying race hatred and toward sweetening and brighten- 
ing international relations, that they report the graces and virtues 
of men of alien blood and speech, not their supposititious defects 
of character, and so shall they bring all nations of the earth 
together in that perfect understanding and sympathy in which 
war can have no place. And great shall be their reward. If you 
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do not, or at least attempt to, do these things, then you will neg- 
lect a sacred obligation to your country and you will pray some 
day, with an earnestness bordering on agony, that where you 
have failed, we of the navy, under the blessing of God, may 
succeed. (Prolonged applause. ) 


Dr. SAMUEL J. Barrows: Mr. Chairman: It seems very 
proper to follow this admirable speech of an eminent naval officer 
of the United States, by reading a communication on peace from 
an eminent Greek general. Our friend, Mr. Hoyt, has spoken 
of the great advance in this age. He did not mention that we 
have already in operation a psychographic telegraph, and that 
we have here a telegram from a Greek author who lived away 
back 450 years before Christ. The man is dead, but the author 
still lives in his works: General Xenophon. This is the tele- 
gram received by the Business Committee yesterday, after the 
discussion of these distinguished educators. 


“Mount Otympus, May 24, 1907. 
“To the Chairman of the Business Committee, Lake Mohonk Conference: 


“Will you please call the attention of the members of the Mohonk 
Conference to the great injustice that has been done me by the sup- 
pression in American colleges of one of the most important parts of 
my work in which I set forth my peace principles. While my experience as 
a general in leading ten thousand Greeks is everywhere used for the 
instruction of American youth who study Greek, my later and more 
mature views as an advocate of peace are seldom quoted, so that the 
great majority of college students do not know of their existence. I do 
not take off my uniform as a general, but I want to be counted with the 
great general of your own nation who said, ‘ Let us have peace.’ 

“ XENOPHON.” 


I want to read just a short piece of the neglected portion of 
Xenophon’s works taken from his paper on increasing the 
revenues of Athens. 


“Should any persons imagine, that if our state continues to maintain 
peace, it will be less powerful, less esteemed, and less celebrated through 
Greece, such persons, in my opinion, entertain unreasonable fears; for 
certainly those states are most prosperous which have remained at peace 
for the longest period; and of all states Athens is the best adapted by 
nature for flourishing during peace. If the city were in the enjoyment of 
peace, who would not be eager to resort to it, ship-owners and merchants 
most of all? Would not corn dealers and wine dealers, and dealers in 
olive oil and cattle, flock to us, as well as bankers and brokers? Where 
would artificers, too, and philosophers and poets and students and lovers 
of religion and merchants obtain their objects better than at Athens? 

“But if anyone still thinks that war is more conducive to the wealth 
of our city than peace, I know not how this point can be better decided 
than by recalling what effect former events produced on our city. For 
he will find that in days of old vast sums of money were brought into 
the city during peace, and that the whole of it was expended during war; 
and he will learn that, in the present day, many branches of the revenue 
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are deficient as a consequence of the war, and that the money from 
PIeaacies resources has been spent on urgent requisitions of every kind; 

ut that when peace is established at sea, the revenues increase and citizens 
are at liberty to dispose of them as they please. 

“If any one should ask me this question, ‘Do you mean that even if any 
power should unjustly attack our state, we must maintain peace with 
that power?’ I should not say that I had any such intention; but I may 
safely assert that we shall cope with our aggressors with far greater 
facility, if we can show that none of our people does wrong to any one; 
for then our enemies will not have a single supporter.” 


It is interesting to find this Greek general, more than four 
centuries before Christ, opposing aggressive warfare and arguing 
that the best way to avert hostile attack is by observing the laws 
of international justice. Let our educators say why they have 
neglected this fine argument of Xenophon for peace and justice. 
(Applause. ) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I now have pleasure in presenting Dr. 
Henry M. Lerpzicer, who is at the head of the free lecture 
system of the New York City Board of Education. 


REMARKS OF DR. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER. 


Mr. Chairman: The one thought that has come to me as the 
result of the rare hours in this noble company has been that the 
most potent force in the creation of those conditions that shall 
remove the need of armament is public sentiment, and the cre- 
ation of a proper public sentiment and of good-will is, in the final 
analysis, an educational process. (Applause.) War is no longer 
begun at the mandate of any monarch, no matter how autocratic, 
but is the result of a national will,—I think to-day the result of 
an international will. 

We listened yesterday morning to that splendid series of papers 
of the colleges of the land and the heads of our school system. 
They showed us what recruits we could get from the coming 
generation. But if we who are here, we of intelligence, need 
this stimulus to thrill us, need this stimulus to make us greater 
in our endeavor to bring about the world peace, how much greater 
is the need of that stimulus by the great mass of the people, upon 
whom depends the decision of momentous questions of war and 
peace. We must keep the people learning—learning all the time 
the lessons that we come here to learn. Is that difficult? Am 
I speaking a Utopian project? We have the means at hand. 
President Draper told yesterday of the millions of teachers 
throughout the world. Those teachers teach in schoolhouses, and 
we must extend and revise our interpretation of what a school- 
house is. We must make the schoolhouse in the city and in the 
village not alone the place of resort for children, but the place 
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of resort for intelligencce for men and women; because in a re- 
public, in our republic, in this heterogeneous republic, the school- 
house is the one common meeting place for all creeds, all classes, 
all ranks, all conditions. And where rather than in the school- 
house can we say to all the people, “Come, let us reason 
together? ”’ 

And so I ask you to leave this place missionaries of the cause of 
peace by stirring up in your communities the use of the school- 
houses for the education of the adults as well as the instruction 
of your children. Let me tell you it is not impossible, because 
in the city of New York we are carrying out that system. We 
gave during the past year (the. season closing the first of May) 
nearly six thousand lectures, and many of the lecturers are here. 
We sent out six thousand messages of light; messages that will 
correct error, messages that will remove misinterpretation, mes- 
sages that will remove prejudice. We did what Admiral Good- 
rich said we should do, we kept on talking peace and peace, and 
forty lectures on the peace movement, preparatory to the Peace 
Congress, were given during the past winter. And we propose, 
as we believe that education is a continuous performance and that 
educational irrigation must be constant in the desert places of 
our life, that as long as we live every year with increased force 
we will talk peace, as Admiral Goodrich advises us, until he 
shall be put out of business. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker is Rev. DR. GEORGE 
Hopces, of Cambridge, Mass., Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School. | 


REMARKS OF REV. GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I look upon this matter 
naturally from the homiletical point of view. Of course there 
are certain great difficulties in the way of the peace of nations 
which can only be met by legislation, by th. discussions of such 
a conference as this and of the Hague Tribunal. But there are 
other difficulties, small in a way, but wonderfully potent, present 
in common human society, which we have all of us got to meet 
in one fashion or another, in a homiletical way, by which I mean 
not simply preaching from the pulpit but preaching in ordinary 
conversation. You will remember Coleridge once said to Lamb, 
“Did you ever hear me preach?” To which Lamb replied, 
“TI never heard you do anything else.” I suppose there is no 
assembly to which that remark more appropriately applies than 
to this. One of the difficulties with which we have all got to 
deal is that which is in the minds of many studious lads and ener- 
getic young men and enthusiastic young women who regard peace 
as dull, and tame, and uninteresting, and submissive, and belong- 
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ing to the passive side of life, and who have an idea that con- 
ferences such as this are made up largely of persons who have a 
strong prejudice against danger. 

Now I think it is highly desirable that we should all arm our- 
selves with proper answers to that kind of objection, and that 
particularly we should all reassure ourselves as to the fact that 
peace is one of the militant virtues. The man of peace desires 
and admires the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, but he 
rejoices to remember that our fathers in Massachusetts, when 
they made the New England primer and selected a list of heroes 
of the virtues, chose to represent peace by the name of Moses. 
For the meekest man was Moses. Moses comes down the side 
of Sinai first suspecting and then discovering that the people at 
the foot of the hill are misbehaving themselves, and he throws 
the Ten Commandments over the side of the cliff, presents him- 
self dramatically in the midst of that assembly, breaks the golden 
calf into a thousand pieces, breaks each piece into powder, and 
spreads it along the surface of the stream, and makes the people 
drink the water. I know twenty persons in this assembly, 
enthusiastically peaceable persons, who would have acted in the 
same way under the same emergency. The man of peace hates 
war because he believes that war, as Admiral Goodrich said, is 
bad and brutal and a barbarous and also an ineffective way of 
accomplishing a great purpose. It is a confession of incompe- 
tence. It is an admission of the fact that we are not able to over- 
come one who differs from us by processes of reasoning or of 
ordinary justice. He hates war, but he believes with all his heart 
that justice must be set forward by the processes which are 
effective in setting-it forward. 

When the Lord said he came not to bring peace but a sword, 
there are a lot of literal-minded persons who see before their 
eyes a piece of steel with a handle at one end and a point at the 
other, with an edge running in between; but that is not :what 
the Lord meant, because he went on immediately to speak not 
of battlefields, not of wars of religion, not of any of the hideous 
things that have been done in his name, but to speak of the diffi- 
culty of living the Christian life, with its ideals and the mission 
laid upon us to get those ideals achieved, the difficulty of doing 
that in the common life, in ordinary society. A man of peace 
believes with President Eliot that the common life affords plenty 
of room and scope for all high spirit of adventure, for all energy 
of conquest, for all the best abilities of heroic men. He finds in 
the firemen and the policemen and the physician and the reformer, 
men who are doing splendidly heroic things under conditions that 
are more difficult than the heroism of the field of battle, which is 
upheld by all the incitement of military music and sound of drums 
and sight of uniforms and consciousness of applause. It is the 
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common life that gives ine opportunity for the man who has the 
heroic in him to develop it, if he will, to the highest extent in 
constructive ways for the benefit of society. Splendid is the 
heroism of the man who leads his soldiers to the conquest of a 
hostile country in furtherance of a righteous cause; but splendid 
also is the heroism of the man who successfully conquers a great 
mountain, who comes into a solitary place, in the midst of the 
vast woods, in the midst of the rocks and rills, and there trans- 
forms the wilderness into a Garden of Eden, appropriate for the 
meeting place of a Conference on Arbitration. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The Chair now recognizes Hon. HENRY 
B. F. MAcFARLAND, President of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 


Hon. Henry B. F. MacFarLanp: My colleagues of the Busi- 
ness Committee have given me the very delightful office of pro- 
posing the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the members of the Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration record their appreciation of the 
delightful hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Albert K. Smiley, and of the 
generous opportunity provided by them for the advancement of its 
purpose. They congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Smiley upon their approaching 
Golden Wedding; (Applause.) on all the years of noble service they have 
given to their country and the world as the friends of all mankind; 
and on all the results achieved, especially in the field of endeavor repre- 
sented by this Conference, which has already yielded a harvest that 
seemed impossible thirteen years ago. They trust that Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley may long remain to lead in the movement for international peace 
through international justice, and to enjoy the blessings of peacemakers, 
through whom all nations shall be blessed. 

“The members of the Conference express to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Smiley deep gratitude for their thoughtful, courteous and gracious con- 
sideration which has made every one their debtor.” (Applause.) 


The resolution offered by Mr. Macfarland was seconded by 
Dr. Charles P. Fagnani of Union Theological Seminary. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the resolution reported 
by Mr. Macfarland and seconded by Dr. Fagnani. So many as 
are in favor of adopting it as the expression of this Conference 
will please rise. 

It is a unanimous vote, and the Conference, Mr. Smiley, makes 
with gratitude and affection the expression which has been read 
in your presence. 

Mr. Smiley responded briefly, expressing his appreciation of 
and his thanks for the resolution. He expressed great satisfac- 
tion with the entire proceedings of the Conference, and his inten- 
tion of providing for future meetings. ‘I want to say to you 
all,” he said, “that these Conferences are going on. When I am 
disabled my brother, Daniel, will take my place, and when he is 
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gone he has a son, named after me, who will take his place.” 
Mr. Smiley’s remarks were greeted with applause. 


Dr. SAMUEL J. BARRows, Chairman of the Business Committee, 
presented the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Conference expresses its high appreciation of the 
comprehensive and illuminating address of its President, Dr. Nicholas 


Murray Butler, and returns thanks to him for his able and courteous 
services as presiding officer.” 


“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are due to Mr. Alexander 
C. Wood for the admirable and faithful manner in which he has performed 
the duties of Treasurer.” 


_ “Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are hereby extended to 
its permanent Secretary, Mr. H. C. Phillips, for his untiring and efficient 
service in promoting the interests of the Conference and its noble aims.” 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


On motion of Mr. SMILeEy, a vote of thanks was extended by 
the Conference to the Business Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen: For your quite too 
generous expressions of appreciation I am extremely grateful. 
To preside over this Conference is not only a distinguished 
honor, but it is a high privilege. The Chairman, if he may con- 
tribute to the satisfactory conduct of the business before the Con- 
ference, is amply repaid for any service he may render, by the 
confidence which you repose in him and by the very generous and 
hearty co-operation which he receives. 

And, now, Mr. Smiley, before asking the members of the Con- 
ference, in accordance with usage, to join in singing the closing 
hymn, I must, Sir, address one more brief word to you. The 
formulation of public opinion which has gone on, or had a begin- 
ning, in this room is now a matter of high consequence, not only 
in our own nation, but in other nations as well. It proves once 
more how completely true it is that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. Your life, Sir, embodies in my judgment 
every element of success and happiness, whether judged by the 
strictest standard of private or of public ethics. We may well 
hold you, Sir, in affection, honor and reverence, not only as a 
leader and a friend, but as a typical good American citizen. 


“But bless ye, Mr. Smiley! may you live a thousan’ years, 
* * * * * * * * * 


An’ may we live a thousan’, too,—a thousan’ less a day, 
For we shouldn’t like to be on earth to hear you’d passed away.” 


The Conference, in accordance with custom, will join in singing 
the hymn, “ God be with you ’till we meet again.” \ 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration stands adjourned without date. 
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Fisk, Everett O., 4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 

FLETCHER, AUSTIN B., 32 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

FoxcroFT, FRANK Waa Mrs., The Tians Age, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
FrissELt, A. S., Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, N. Y. Ris 3s 
Frost, E. ALLEN and Mrs., National Business League, Chicago, III. 


GoLpFocLE, Hon. Henry M., 16 Columbia St., New York, N. Y. 

GoopricuH, REAR-ADMIRAL C, F., United States Navy. 

GRAHAM, Rev. RosBert, Church “Mission House, Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. y. 

Grecory, GEo. C., Richsahieh Va. 
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Hace, Rev. Dr. Epwarp Everett, 39 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Hatt, Rev. Dr. Hector and Mrs., 1818 Seventh Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Hattock, Rev. Dr. J. N. and Mrs., The Christian Work, New York, N. Y. 

Harsour, J. L. and Mrs., 3 Bowdoin Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Harris, Rev. Dr. H. RicHarp and Mrs., The Clinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hart, Dr. JAMEs A., The Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

HARTSHORNE, CHARLES, Merion Station, Pa. 

Hawkins, Pror. DELMER E. and Mrs., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hiccins, A. Foster and Mrs., 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hitt, Hon. E. J. and Mrs., Norwalk, Conn. 

HopceEs, Rev. Dr. Georce and Mrs., Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

HotcomsBe, Hon, CHESTER and Mrs., 181 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hoit, HAMILTON and Mrs., The Independent, New York, N. Y. 

Honpa, Pror. MAsujrro, Higher Normal College, Tokio, Japan. 

Hooker, Eton H. and Mrs., 40 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Hoover, MATTHEW K. and Mrs., The Union Sun, Lockport, N. Y. 

How.anp, Wit11AM B., The Outlook, New York, N. Y. 

Hoyt, ALBERT and Mrs., Antwerp, N. Y. 

Hoyt, ALBert E. and Mrs., The Argus, Albany, N. Y. 

Hoyt, CHarres C., The Merchants’ Association, Boston, Mass. 

HUNTER, DEXTER and Mrs., The Board of Trade, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jackson, Mrs. Freprerick H., 130 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. 

JEFFERSON, Rev. Dr. CHARLES E. and Mrs., Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Hon. Davip P. and Mrs., Minneapolis, Minr. 

Jones, WILLIAM B. and Mrs., The Chamber of Commerce, Albany, N. Y. 


KELLEN, WILLIAM V. and Mrs., 202 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
KELSEY, CHARLES E. and Mrs., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Kinc, GENERAL Horatio C. and Mrs., 46 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KircHweEy, Dr. Greorce W., Law School, Columbia University, New York, 
NuGy. 

Kurinr, MAHLON N. and Mrs., The Trades League, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNow ton, Hon. M. P. and Mrs., 391 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
Kuun, ArtHur K. and Mrs., 174 West 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


LALANNE, FRANK D., The National Board of Trade, 214 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LaMpDIN, Dr. A. C. and Mrs., The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LANDER, JOHN B., The Globe and Commercial Advertiser, New York, N. Y. 

LapHaAmM, Hon. Oscar, 183 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 

Lerpzicer, Dr. Henry M., 229 East 57th St., New York, N. Y.. 

LEVERING, EUGENE and Mrs., 1308 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

LitrLesoy, WILLIAM and Mkrs., Birmingham, England. 

Lone, Hon. Joun D. and Mrs., Hingham, Mass. 

Loomis, Hon. Francis B., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Luptow, Rev. Dr. JAMes M., 55 Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

Lyncu, Rev. FREDERICK and Mrs., Pilgrim Congregational Church, New 
York N.Y, 

Lyon, Wi1u1AM S. and Mrs., 63 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


MacCracken, Dr. Henry M., University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

McCrerry, J. CRAWForD and Mrs., The Merchants’ Association, New York, 
Ne ¥ 

McDonatp, Epcar and Mrs., 109 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McDowELL, Rev. JoHn and Mrs., The Board of Trade, Newark, N. J. 

MACcFARLAND, Hon. H. B. F., 1816 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Main, THoMaAs F., 44 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Maronen, O. S. and Mrs., Success, New York, N. Y. 

Marks, \Marcus M. and Mrs., 687 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

MASTERTON, Robert C., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

MatTTeson, Hon. CHARLES and Mrs., 112 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. 

MeEap, Epwin D. and Mrs., 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Mitts, Pror. H. E. and Mrs., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Moore, Pror. Joun Bassett and Mrs., Columbia University, New York, 
Noo, 

Moore, Hon. JoserH B., Supreme Court of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 

Morris, Exttiston P. and Mrs., 5442 Main St., Germantown, Pa. 

Mort, JoHN R., 3 West 29th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mowry, Dr. W. A., 17 Riverside Sq., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Moxom, Rev. Dr. Puiuip S., 83 Dartmouth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murray, CHARLES B., Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NEEDHAM, Dr. CHARLES W., George Washington University, Washington, 
1G. 

NortH, REv. Dr. FRANK MASON and MRs., 121 West 122d St., New York, 
Naat 


Ops, CLARK and Mrs., The Chamber of Commerce, Erie, Pa. 
Ourn, Mrs. S. H., 107 E. 35th St., New York, N. Y. 


Pace, WALTER H. and Mrs., The World’s Work, New York, N. Y. 

PacTer, Ratpu S. and Mrs., The Business Men’s Association, New Haven, 
Conn. 

ParTRIDGE, Hon. FRANK C. and Mrs., Proctor, Vt. 

PatcH, A. WARREN, National League of Commission Merchants, 17 N. 
Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Pepper, Hon. CuHarres M., 1743 U St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PERKINS, Hon. Grorce G., Covington, Ky. 

Puiures, H. C. and Mrs., Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

PLuMLEY, Hon. Frank, Northfield, Vt. 

Pucstey, C. D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Remick, Rev. N. B. and Mrs., Geneva, N. Y. 
Ruees, Dr. Rusu, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
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RIcHARD, Dr. Ernst and Mrs., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
RICHARDSON, CHARLES and Mrs., 1307 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARDSON, Percy H., The Board of Trade, Portland, Maine. 
Rogsinson, Rev. J. H. and Mrs., White Plains, N. Y. 

Rocers, Exias, 3 King St. East, Toronto, Canada. 

RusseELt, Pror, Expert, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


SANForD, Rev. Dr. E. B., 81 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 

SCHAEFFER, Dr. NATHAN C. and Mrs., State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Scott, Dr. GEorcE WINFIELD and Mrs., Law Library of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C. 

SCUDDER, Pror. Myron T. and Mrs., New Paltz, N. Y. 

SEELYE, Rev. Dr, L. CLark and Mrs., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

SELLERS, COLEMAN, JR., 16th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SMILEY, Dr. ALBERT K., Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

SMILEY, DANIEL and Mrs., Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

SMILEY, Miss SARAH, 1022 F St., Washington, D. C. 

SMITH, CHARLES SPRAGUE, People’s Institute, 318 East 15th St., New York, 
Ni Ye 

SmitTH, T. GuiLForp, The Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Situ, WinFrep J. and Mrs., The Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 

STEELE, Hon, HrrAm R. and Mprs., 32 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

StronG, Rev. Dr. A. H., Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


TALcott, JAMES and Mrs., 7 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

TAyLor, Rev. Dr. James and Mrs., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

TuHayer, Hon. SAMUEL R., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tuwinc, Rev. Dr. CHARLES F. and Mrs., Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland Ohio. 

TomPKINS, Rev. FLoyp W. and Mrs., Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TREEN, W. H. and Mrs., The Board of Trade, Lynn, Mass. 

Tripp, Hon. Bartiett and Mrs., Yankton, S. Dak. 

TRUEBLOOD, Dr. BENJAMIN F., The American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

Tryon, Rev. JAMES L., The American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 


Van Stryke, Rev. Dr. J. G. and Mrs., Kingston, N. Y. 


Wapuams, Hon. Freperick E. and Mrs., Albany, N. Y. 

Wacne_er, GENERAL Louis and Mrs., Third National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warte, HENry RANDALL, American Institute of Civics, New York, N. Y. 
WanrFiELD, Rev. Dr. E. D. and Mrs., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
WHEELER, Epwarp J. and Mrs., Current Literature, New York, N. Y. 
Wuitr, Hon. Anprew D. and Mrs., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Witey, Hon. WILLIAM H. and Mrs., East Orange, N. J. 

WILLIAMS, JoHN J. and Mrs., 4o1 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Witoucupsy, Pror. W. W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Witson, Dr. GEorGE GRAFTON and Mrs., Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. 

Witson, GENERAL JAMES GRANT and Mrs., 157 West 79th St., New York, 
Nery 

Woop, ALEXANDER C. and Mrs., Camden, N. J. 

Woop, Henry and Mrs., 1654 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Woop, Hon. Ira W., Trenton, N. J. 

Woop, JAMEs, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

WoopruFFr, CLINTON Rocers and Mrs., North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wyrulz, Douctas M., The Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 


APPENDIX 


ARBITRATIONS OF LATIN-AMERICAN NATIONS. 
Appendix to Address of Hon. John Barrett (See page 161). 


Mr. Barrett said: 


As a matter of record, I take pleasure in quoting from a number of 
letters. which I received from the different Latin-American diplomatic 
representatives in Washington, in response to my inquiries concerning 
disputes between their government and another settled by arbitration: 


The Ambassador of Brazil says: 


* * * “With regard to your first query: 

“The only General Arbitration Treaty Brazil has in force is the one 
with Chile of 1899. Another treaty was signed with the Argentine Repub- 
lic in 1905, but it has not yet been submitted to the Congresses of the two 
countries. Neither of those two treaties comprise all questions that may 
arise. 

“With regard to the second query: 

“T. Brazil started the arbitration movement by proposing arbitration in 
the case of the British Man of War ‘La Forte’ when three British 
officers were arrested in Rio de Janeiro and England demanded a repara- 
tion. The King of the Belgians chosen as arbitrator gave his award in 
favor of Brazil in 1863. 

“2. Treaty of arbitration with the Argentine Republic, dated Buenos 
Ayres, September 7, 1899, on the question of boundaries in the Missiones 
territory. The President of the United States, Mr. Cleveland, was the 
arbitrator and gave his award in favor of Brazil on February 25, 1895. 

“3. Treaty of arbitration with France on the boundaries of the two 
countries in Guiana, dated Rio de Janeiro, April 10, 1897. The arbitrator, 
the Federal Council of Switzerland, gave award in favor of Brazil on 
December I, 1900. 

“4. Treaty of arbitration with Great Britain, of London, November 
6, 1901, on the boundaries of the two countries in Guiana. The King 
of Italy was the arbitrator. The award was delivered on June 6, 1904, 
dividing the disputed territory between the two parties. 

“Other connections of Brazil with the history of arbitration are: 

“1. Brazil was one of the arbitrators appointed by the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, May 8, 1871, on the dispute with Great Britain arising from the 
action of the Confederate cruisers against American ships and property. 

“2. Brazil was the umpire in questions, arising from war damages, 
eats Chile on one part and England, Italy and France on the other, 
in 1884. 

“3. The Brazilian Constitution is the only Constitution that makes war 
dependent on arbitration in cases it may be thought of. By Art. 34, 
No. 11, of the Constitution it belongs to the National Congress to au- 
thorize the Government to declare war, if there is no case of arbitration or 
failing recourse to it.” 


The Ambassador of Mexico says: 


* * * “Th the treaty of peace celebrated at Vera Cruz between France 
and Mexico, it was stipulated that the decision as to whether France owed — 
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to Mexico any indemnity because the vessels that she had captured and 
which belonged to us, would be subject to the arbitration of a third power. 

“On August 1, 1844, the Queen of England decided that the acts of 
France in capturing the vessels and the acts of Mexico in expelling 
French subjects residing in the country, were justified by the state of war 
prevailing between the two countries. 

“Under the treaty of April 11, 1839, the claims of American citizens 
against our country were subject to the decision of four arbitrators. The 
King of Prussia appointed as hig representative, to make the final decision 
in the matter, Baron Roenne, whose award condemned Mexico to the 
payment of sundry amounts. In the meantime the war between Mexico 
and the United States broke out, and was terminated by the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, under which the United States agreed to pay the 
amount corresponding to Mexico. 

“Article 21 of the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo submits to arbitration 
such questions as may arise concerning boundaries or any other matter 
between the United States and Mexico. 

“Prior to the treaty of Mesilla, there arose a long and complicated 
question between the two countries on account of mutual claims. The 
question was protracted until 1868, owing to the wars between imperialists, 
republicans, secessionists and antislaverymen, respectively. Said ques- 
tion was settled by the award made by. Sir Edward Thornton, the English 
minister at Washington, exempting from all claim the American Republic, 
amd declaring also that American claims were without foundation. The 
Mexican claims amounted to more than $38,000,000. 

“The claim of the United States of North America (on behalf of Mr. 
Charles Oberlander and Mrs. Barbara M. Messenger) against Mexico, 
submitted, May 2, 1897, to arbitration, which was entrusted to Mr. Vicente 
G. Quesada, E. E. & M. P. of the Argentine Republic at Madrid. 

“The treaty of May 26, 1902, between the United States and Mexico, 
for the purpose of submitting to the decision of the Tribunal of The Hague 
the question of ‘The Pius Funds of the Californias,’ was terminated by 
virtue of the award of October 14, 1902, condemning Mexico to pay 
$1,420,682.67. 

“On this same question an award had been made, November 11, 1875— 
amended October 24, 1876—in which the above mentioned Sir Edward 
. Thornton acted as arbitrator. The decision referred to was the subject of 
the award of The Hague of October 14, 1902. 

“Under the treaty of 1902, such questions as may arise between the 
two countries must be submitted to arbitration. The notable feature of 
this treaty is that it stipulates both the cases which may. be submitted 
to arbitration, and those which cannot be submitted as they affect or 
offend the national honor. 

“The obligatory arbitration treaty, concluded between Mexico and 
nine of the Spanish-American Republics which took part in the Second 
Pan-American Conference held in Mexico in 1901-1902, namely, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Santo Domingo, Salvador, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 

“Claims of Mexico (on behalf of Messrs. Martinez del Rio Brothers) 
against Venezuela, which was submitted to arbitration by agreement 
between the representatives of both countries, Mr. Manuel de Azpiroz, 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States, and Mr. Herbert W. Bowen, 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Venezuela, respectively. The agree- 
ment was signed in Washington February 25, 1903.’ 


The Minister of Hayti says: 


“Hayti has no specific arbitration treaties, but it has settled in recent 
years the following cases.: 
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i “Tn 1884; two cases with the United States, known as the Pelletier and 
azare, 

“In 1888; one with the United States, known as the Van Bokkelen 
case. 

“In 1900; one wath the United States, known as the Metzger case. 

“In 1905; one with France, known as the Aboilard case.’ 


The Minister of Costa Rica says: 


* * * “Costa Rica is bound by specific treaties of arbitration with 
the other countries of Central America. She settled in 1877 a boundary 
question with Nicaragua when the arbiter, His Excellency the President 
of the United States, succeeded in finally adjusting all differences. 
Another question of limits was submitted to arbitration, that being the 
boundary with the Republic of Colombia, now Panama. The award of 
September I1, 1900, was of such a nature that it required an explanation 
of the essential points of the question submitted.” 


The Minister of Cuba writes as follows: 


* * * “Cuba has not entered into any specific arbitration treaty with 
other countries.” 


The Minister of Bolivia says: 


* * * “According to an agreement made in January, 1907, Bolivia 
and Paraguay agreed to submit the boundary questions to the arbitration 
of Argentina, and the matter is now pending. 

“In the boundary questions existing between Bolivia and Peru, accord- 
ing to agreement of December 30, 1902, both countries have submitted 
the matter to the arbitration of Argentina and the same is also under 
consideration. 

“Tn the treaty of peace between Bolivia and Chile, signed in 1904, it 
was agreed that all questions arising from the late war, boundaries, etc., 
should be settled by arbitration. 

“On the 17th of November 1903, Bolivia and Brazil reached an agree- 
ment whereby any questions arising between the two countries should 
be submitted to arbitration. 

“In 1902 Bolivia and Spain signed a general treaty of arbitration.” 


The Minister of Panama says: 


* * * “As yet Panama has no arbitration treaties with any country 
nor has it had any question settled by arbitration.” 


The Minister of the Argentine Republic says: 


* * * “Concerning question (a), I beg to state that the Argentine 
Republic has entered into several arbitration treaties with Chile, Brazil 
and Paraguay, and, concerning question (b), that the object of said treaties 
was to settle their respective boundary controversies. 

“In the treaty of peace, amity, commerce and navigation with Chile, 
exchanged in the city of Santiago, April 29, 1856, the principle of arbitra- 
tion was established for the first time. Article 39 of said treaty reads: 

“* Bota contracting parties recognize as boundaries of their respective 
territories, those which they possessed as such at the time they separated 
themselves from Spanish control, and they agree to postpone such ques- 
tions as may have arisen or should arise concerning this matter, to be peace- 
ably and amicably discussed later without ever recurring to violent measures, 
and should they fail to arrive at a complete adjustment, the decision shall 
be submitted to the arbitration of a friendly nation.’ 
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“This treaty was denounced by Chile, in accordance with the respective 
clause, on October 25, 1866; but some years afterwards, October 22, 1881, 
the agreement was renewed to settle by arbitration the boundary question, 
in case a direct agreement between both governments should not be pos- 
sible; this agreement was confirmed by an act of April 17, 1896, the 
Queen of England having been appointed as arbitrator. The treaty with 
Brazil, submitting the boundary question to the arbitration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was signed in Buenos Ayres September 7, 1889, 
and exchanged in the city of Rio de Janeiro November 4 of the same 
year. 

“The treaty with Paraguay, also submitting the boundary differences 
to the President of the United States, was signed in Buenos Ares Feb- 
ruary 3, 1876, and exchanged in the same city on September 15 of the 
same year. This agreement is very creditable to the Argentine Republic 
especially as having been victorious in a protracted war which cost her 
enormous sacrifices of all kinds, she could have settled the controversy on 
her own terms, and yet she preferred a solution in accordance with law 
rather than a settlement by means of force. 

“Finally, I will call your attention to the following fact of which, 
perhaps, you are aware: At one time Bolivia and Paraguay were about 
to go to war, also because of a boundary dispute—disputes of this kind 
being those which most frequently endanger the peace of the American 
countries—when the Argentine Republic offered its friendly mediation with 
complete success. The ministers for foreign affairs of both countries met 
at Buenos Ayres, and after some negotiations, which were not free from 
serious alternatives, decided to appoint the President of the Argentine 
Republic as arbitrator of their differences. The respective executives have 
already approved the protocol which avoids conflicts of war, and which 
now awaits approval of the congresses.” 


The Minister of Peru says: 


* * * “Peru has actually in force, arbitration treaties with Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Italy; similar treaties with Paraguay and Colombia have not 
yet been ratified by Congress. A provisional agreement ‘Acuerdo Pro- 
visional’ with. Brazil was signed on July 12, 1904, submitting to arbi- 
_tration all frontier questions which could not be settled in a direct form. 

“Our frontier questions with Bolivia have been submitted to the arbi- 
tration of the President of the Argentine Republic, and those with Ecuador 
are to be decided by H. M., the King of Spain acting as arbitrator. In 
both cases Peru has already presented the defense, reports, documents 
and maps.” 


The Minister of Colombia says: 


* * * “Tt has been the practice of my country, since she adopted an 


independent form of government, that, in order to settle international 
conflicts, the Republic should prefer the juridic and civilized means of 
arbitration to any other that may lead to the employment of force or 
war. The policy was initiated by Colombia in 1823, when the dif- 
ferent pacts that she signed, with several of the South American Repub- 
lics, provided that a court should be organized that should serve as an 
arbitration tribunal for the settlement and adjustment of such differences 
as might arise among the new American states. 

“In order to put in practice this idea, Colombia invited the nations 
of America’ to meet at an international congress which was held in 
Panama in 1826. Subsequently it defended the same principle by means 
of its representative at the international congress which met in Lima 
in 1865. In 1880 the Government of Colombia invited all the American na- 
tions to hold a new convention, suggesting as the object thereof the making 
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of an agreement by virtue of which they should ‘bind themselves forever 
to settle any difficulties in controversy, that might arise among them, 
by the humanitarian and civilized means of arbitration for the purpose of 
forever eliminating international wars from the American continent.’ 

“ Below you will find a list of the arbitration treaties that Colombia 
has made up to this date, not including therein several questions growing 
out of pecuniary claims which have been settled by means of special 
arbitration: 

“The arbitration convention with the Republic of Costa Rica of 
November 4, 1896, which resulted in the award of the President of France, 
M. Emilio Loubet, made September I1, 1900. 

“The arbitration convention with the Republic of Chile, September 
3, 1885, the ratifications of which were not exchanged. 

“The convention of June 18, 1879, with the Republic of Ecuador, for 
the settlement by arbitration of a certain claim. This convention has 
expired. 

“Additional arbitration convention concerning boundaries, December 
15, 1894, between Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. The ratifications 
were not exchanged. 

“The treaty on arbitration, September 14, 1881, with the United States 
of Venezuela, resulting in the award of the royal arbitrator, Alfonso XIII, 
King of Spain, by which the boundaries between Venezuela and Colombia 
were fixed on March 16, 1801. 

“ Besides, there have been concluded between Colombia and Ecuador, 
the treaty known as the Andrade-Betancourt treaty, under which final 
settlement of the boundary question between the two countries is sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, and 
another arbitration treaty with the Republic of Peru by which it is 
established that should the award on the arbitration which the Republics 
of Peru and Ecuador have submitted to His Majesty, the King of Spain, 
refer to territories which Colombia considers her own, the final decision 
of the ownership of said territories shall be submitted to the decision of 
His Holiness, the Pope.” 


The Minister of Uruguay says: 


* * * “The Republic of Uruguay has made the following arbitration 
treaties: with the Argentine Republic, approved March 17, 1900; with 
Spain, approved August 27, 1902, with the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Santo Domingo, Mexico, Paraguay and Peru, the 
treaty of the City of Mexico, approved October 2, 1902. 

“Up to the present time said treaties have, fortunately, not been resorted 
to by my country, there having been no differences pending with any other 
nation.” 


The Minister of Guatemala says: 


* * * “Guatemala signed and ratified the Compulsory Arbitration 
Treaty which was formulated in the City of Mexico in_January, 1902, 
and it also made another agreement of the same kind in San José, Costa 
Rica, in September, 1906, binding all the Republics of Cratray America 
except Nicaraugua.” 


The Chargé d’Affaires of Venezuela gave the following memo- 
randum of cases settled by Mixed Commissions and by 
Arbitration : 

Mixed Commissions. 


With the United States, 1866. Reopened in 1885-88. Adjustment of 
claims of American citizens. 
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With the United States, 1892. Claim of the Venezuelan Steam Trans- 
portation Company. 

_With the United States, 1903. Adjustment of claims of American 
citizens. 

The Mixed Commissions of 1903 with Germany, Italy, Great Britain, 
Spain, Netherlands, Mexico, Belgium, and Sweden and Norway. 


Arbitration. 


With The Netherlands, 1865. Arbitrator, the Queen of Spain. Sovy- 
ereignty of the Aves Island. 

With Colombia in 1891. Boundaries. Arbitrator, the King of Spain. 

With France; Fabiani Claim, 1896. Arbitrator, the President of 
Switzerland. 

With Great Britain. Boundaries. Arbitrators, five jurists; two for 
Great Britain, one for Venezuela, one for the United States and the fifth 
a Russian. 


The Attaché in Charge of the Legation of Ecuador says: 


* * * “T know of no arbitration treaties which Ecuador has made 
with other countries except with Peru and Colombia for the delimitation 
of their respective frontiers.” 
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